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NOTICE. 


a 


Tue list of contributors to ‘the Speaker’s Commentary on the 
New Testament, selected by the Committee at the commencement 
of the work, has necessarily undergone a few changes, owing to 
the death or altered position of:some among them. 

In this first volume the introductien to the three Synoptical 
Gospels has been written, .as was originally contemplated, by the 
Archbishop of York. Dean Mansel, who had undertaken the 
commentary on the first two Gospels, died in July, 1871, but left 
complete notes on twenty-six chapters of St. Matthew. Those 
notes are printed without any alteration or addition, except a few 
references to works which have since been published, and the 
headings to the sections, which,;in accordance with the general 
plan of the Commentary, have been inserted by. the Editor. 

The Editor is solely responsible for the notes on the last 
two chapters of St. Matthew, and on the whole of St. Mark’s 
Gospel. The Bishop of St. David’s prepared his commentary on 
St. Luke some years ago, but owing to the pressure of episcopal 
duties was unable to prepare it for the press. The Editor has 
had to complete and revise this portion of the work, for which 
in its present state he is ultimately responsible. In the following 
volumes the only changes which have hitherto been made are the 
substitution of Professor Westcott for the late Dean Alford, as 
commentator on St. John’s Gospel; of the Bishop of Derry 
for the late Dean Jeremie, and the present Bishop of Truro, who 
had undertaken the commentary on the Epistles to the Philippians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians, and Philemon; and of Professor Lightfoot 
and the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby for the Editor, to whom the 
commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude was originally 
assigned, 
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§ 1. Zhe Four Gospels.—The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is contained in four 
Books, each giving His Gospel “ accord- 
ing to” a particular writer. The Books 
have come to be called in common 
speech the four Gospels. These works 


are very short: in a small Greek Testa- 
ment the Gospel according to St, Mat- 
thew occupies 69 pages; that according, 
to St. Mark, 42; that of St. Luke, 74; 
and that of St. John, 54. It is evident 
that 2 complete biography could not be 
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included in such narrow limits: and the 
most careless inspection would shew that 
no attempt at a complete biography, in 
the modern sense of the word, has been 
made in any of the cases. Of the first 
thirty years of the Lord’s life on earth, 
and of His training for His brief mi- 
nistry in that time, there is hardly any 
record. -Just one fact, recorded only 
by one Evangelist (St. Luke), offers a 
glimpse of a childhood sanctified by 
pious thoughts and by a divine pur- 
pose. Itis evident that the three who 
omitted all such records, and the one 
who confined himself to this short story, 
did not consider that a continuous re- 
cord of growth and training, of youthful 
aspirations and of self-consecration to a 
future work, belonged to their ‘purpose. 
With the baptism of Jesus commences 
the more complete narrative of His life. 
But even here there are facts to explain 
which have occupied the critical faculty of 
theologians from the first, and which for 
morethan a century have been the ground 
of ardent controversy, not yet brought to 
an end. The Gospel according to St. 
John, touching the others at its begin- 
ning and at its close, and at a véry few 
points in its middle course, pursues for 
the most part an ‘independent -path, as 
though the object of the ‘writer had 
been to supply such facts and discourses 
das the others had omitted. In the first 
three Gospels the ministry of the Lord 
in Galilee is made prominent ; St. John 
gives a large place to His ministry in 
Judæa, passed over by St. Matthew 
almost in silence. Large discourses, 
and these of fundamental importance to 
the new “kingdom of heaven” that was 
come into the world, find due place in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, and are not 
even mentioned by St. John: whilst. his 
last ‘finds place for ‘words of greatest 
monient, not recorded elsewhere, and 
notably for the last discourse of Jesus 
ending with'the 17th chapter of St. John. 
Tn a “ Harmony of the Gospels,” such as 
those which have been framed from the 
earliest times, the fourth Gospel, as to 
the chief parts of it, refuses to be in- 
cluded : it cannot be compared with the 
rest, for it occupies different ground. 
There is of course an explanation of 
this remarkable fact, which will be 
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shewn in its proper place. But in the 
meantime let it be remembered that the 
Gospels present a history of the salva- 
tion of mankind by Jesus Christ the Son 


‘of God, and not a minute and exact life 


of the Saviour. St. Luke, at the outset of 
his ‘Gospel, proposes to give an accurate 
and orderly dccount of all that had taken 
place ; but he limits it to the things that 
were surely believed amongst the dis- 
ciples, that Theophilus might know the 
certainty of those things wherein he had 
been instructed. Not a complete life ; 
but the life as it bore on the belief and 
convictions of the people of God. 

$ 2. Amount of Agreement.—In the 
first three Gospels there is a large amount 
of agreement as to the facts related and 
the language in which they are expressed. 
If the history be harmonised,’ and then 
divided into 89 sections (this number is 
arbitrary),” it will be found that in 42 of 
these all the narratives coincide, that 12 
more are given by Matthew and Mark 
only, that 5 are common to Markand Luke 
only, and that 14 are found in Matthew 
and Luke. To these should be added 
5 peculiar to St. Matthew, 2 to St. Mark, 
and g to St. Luke, and the number is 
complete. This estimate, however, 
applies only to general coincidence as 
to the facts of the narrative ; the amount 
of precise verbal coincidence is much. 
smaller. ‘‘We may make the valuation 
in a more exact manner,” says Reuss,? 
“by saying that the text of Matthew 
contains 330 verses which are not found 
elsewhere, that of Mark, 68; and that 
of Luke, 541. The two first have from 
170 to 180 verses which are wanting in 
St. Luke; the first and the third have. 
about 230 or 240 which are wanting in 
St. Mark; the two last have about 50 
that are wanting in St. Matthew. The 
total number of verses common to all 
three is only from 330 to 370.. These 
figures are partly approximative, because 
the verses in the second Gospel are 
generally shorter, which prevents an 
exact mathematical calculation.” 


1 The article GosPELs in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ from the same pen as this 
Introduction, will be occasionally used here. 

? Reuss (‘Histoire évangélique,’ 1876) di- 
vides into 124 sections. 

3 Ibid, 
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§ 3. Agreement and Difference—As 
regards the verbal agreement of the 
three writers, it may be said that in no 
other case would it be possible to find 
three writers so independent as to 
their matter, who shewed such minute 
and abundant coincidences of expres- 
sion; and that no other three writers 
have shewn such a careful adherence to 
the very same forms of expression, who 
have also shewn so great an independ- 
ence in the selection and omission of 
subjects. It is the combination of these 
two elements which has made the sub- 
ject of Gospel Harmony one of the 
most difficult problems of criticism. 
“ By far the larger portion,” says Pro- 
fessor Andrews Norton (‘ Genuineness,’ 
i. p. 240, 2nd ed.), “of this verbal agree- 
ment is found inthe recital of the words 
of others, and particularly of the words 
of Jesus. Thus, in Matthew’s Gospel, 
the passages verbally coincident with 
one or both of the other two Gospels 
amount to less than a sixth part of its 
contents ; and of this about seven-eighths 
occur in the recital of the words of 
others, and only about one-eighth in 
what, by way of distinction, I may call 
mere narrative, in which the Evangelist, 
speaking in his own person, was un- 
restrained in the choice of his expres- 
sions. In Mark, the proportion of co- 
incident passages to the ‘whole contents 
of the Gospel is about one-sixth, of 
which not one-fifth occurs in the narra- 
tive. Luke has still less agreement of 
expression with the other Evangelists. 
The passages in which it is found amount 
only to about a tenth part of his Gospel ; 
and but an inconsiderable portion of it 
appears in the narrative—less than a 
twentieth part. The proportions should 
be further compared with those which 
the narrative part of each Gospel bears 
to that in which the words of others are 
professedly repeated. Matthew’s narra- 
tive occupies about one-fourth of his 
Gospel, Mark’s about one-half, and 
Luke’s about one-third. It may easily 
be computed, therefore, that the .pro- 
portion of verbal coincidence found in 
the narrative part of each Gospel, com- 
pared with what exists in the other part, 
is about in the following ratios: in Mat- 
thew as one to somewhat more than 
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two, in Mark as one to four, and in 
Luke as one to ten.” Examples of 
agreement are too numerous to offer 
much difficulty in selection. But the 
question can only be minutely exa- 
mined by means of the original text; 
and so it lies beyond the scope of the 
present work. The reader may, how- 
ever, compare the following large sec- 
tions of the three Gospels : 








Matt. iv. 12 Mark i. I ‘Luke iii. 1 
‘to to to 
Matt. xviii. 35.'| Mark xiii. | ‘Luke iv. 13. 


The order and arrangement are in 
remarkable harmony, although the sec- 
tions consist for the most part of 
detached narratives, each in itself com- 
plete, and often isolated from the others 
by special words of introduction and 
conclusion. The Lord healed a great 
multitude of ‘sick ; but the three always 
select the same cases for fuller record. 
The utterances of Jesus in like manner 
must have been very numerous; but the 
Evangelists agree in reporting a certain 
selection, St. Matthew and St. Luke 
cite the Lord’s denunciation against 
Chorazin and Bethsaida; but agree 
also in omitting the fault which had 
brought down the sentence. When the 
Lord’s teaching is associated with some 
circumstance of time and place, all the 
Evangelists concur in surrounding it with 
the proper accessories. Of verbal agree- 
ment the feeding of the sooo (Matt. 
xiv. 19, 20; Mark vi. 41, 42; Luke ix. 
16, 17), and the healing of the paralytic 
(Matt. ix. 1-8; Mark ii. 1-12; Luke 
v. 17-26), are examples. In translating 
the words of Jesus, who used, no doubt, 
the Aramaic language, the inspired 
writers coincide in points that have 
nothing to do with fidelity of render- 
ing ; thus, the Greek word for “hardly,” 
which occurs nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment except in this place and the two 
parallel places in Matt. xix. 23, the irre- 
gular form of the word for “‘are forgiven,” 
in Matt. ix. 2,5; the diminutive form 
for “ear” (Matt. xxvi. 51); a peculiar 
double augment in “was restored ” 
(Matt. xii. 13), all are repeated exactly 
by the other Evangelists, whereas three 
writers, translating in entire indepen- 
dence of each other, and of common 
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sources, would certainly have failed to 
light upon coincidences so many and so 
unlikely. There would of course be no 
wonder if the. verbal correspondence. 
were maintained throughout. Thein- 
tention would then be manifest, to give 
narratives identical in all points. But 
the marks of independence are as mani- 
fest as the points.of agreement. Thus, 
on comparing Matt. xi. 25-27 with 
Luke x. 21, 22, there appears an amount 
of agreement in reporting our Lord’s 
words, minute, exact, such as no two 
writers rendering into Greek the same 
short discourses would have exhibited ; 
but, whilst the coincidence reaches down 
to the smallest words, there is an import- 
ant variation. Instead of “ knoweth the 
Son,” Luke has “knoweth who the Son 
is” The. departure from St. Matthew’s 
report is but as to three words: the 
agreement, applies to more than fifty ; 
yet the former is sufficient to stamp each 
of the passages with the character of an 
independent report, and to.put aside alli 


question of mere copying., Such cases- 


could be multiplied indefinitely.1 The 
general results of such an examination 
may be summed up as follows. 

The verbal and material agreement of 
the three first Evangelists is such as 
does not occur in any other authors 
who have written independently of each 
other. The verbal agreement is greater 
where the spoken words of others are 
cited than where facts are recorded ; 
and greatest in quotations of the words 
of our Lord: and as these quotations 
are all translations from the Aramaic 
dialect, there is something more at work 
than the scrupulous exactness of a 
faithful reporter. But, in some leading 
events, as in the calling of the four first 
disciples, in the calling of Matthew, and 
in the account of the Transfiguration, 
the agreement even in expression is re- 
markable. The-narratives.of our Lord’s 
early life, in St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
have little in common ; while St. Mark 
does not include that part of the history 


1 The subject may be pursued by the help 
of Anger’s ‘Synopsis,’ or by the Harmonies 
of Tischendorf or Greswell. The little work of 
Clausen makes the process of examination easy, 
by drawing attention to every variation of ex- 
pression. See also Holtzmann, ‘ Die Synopti- 
schen Evangelien,’ ch. i. 
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in his plan. The agreement in the 
narrative portions of the Gospels begins 
with the baptism,,of John, and reaches 
its highest point in the account of the 
Passion of our Lord,.and the facts that 
closely preceded it ; so that a direct ratio 
might almost be said to exist between the 
amount of agreement and the nearness 
of the facts related to the Passion. 
After this. event, in the account of His 
burial and resurrection, the coincidences 
are few. The language of all three is 
Greek with Hebrew idioms: these He- 
braisms are most abundant in St. Mark, 
and fewest in St.. Luke. 

$ 4. Attempts at LExplanation.— 
These facts exhibit the first three Gos- 
pels as three distinct accounts of the 
life and teaching of the Redeemer, but 
with a greater amount of agreement 
than three wholly independent and iso- 
lated accounts would be expected to 
manifest. The agreement would be no 
difficulty without the differences; it 
would only shew that all had agreed to 
give forth the Gospel in the same form 
of words, attributing these to the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit. The differ- 
ence of form and style without the agree- 
ment would present no difficulty, since 
there may; be a substantial harmony be- 
tween accounts that differ greatly in 
modes of expression ; and the very dif- 
ference might be a guarantee of inde- 
pendence. The harmony and the 
variety together form the problem, which 
has occupied Biblical critics for above 
a century. It, may be possible now, 
after every line of research seems to 
have been eagerly followed and perhaps 
almost exhausted, to put some limits to 
these enquiries, and to sift the certain 
from that which must remain uncertain 
to the end. Those who desire to see 
vindicated the truth and historical 
character of the Gospels will not have 
cause, upon the whole, to regret that 
the controversy has taken place. 

§ 5. Theory of an Original Document. 
—One hypothesis to account for this 
state of facts is that of a common 
original document, now lost to us, from 
which all the Evangelists drew, treating 
it, however, as the materials for their nar- 
rations rather than as a document whose 
every detail they were bound to preserve. 
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A passage from Epiphanius seems at first 
to give some colour to this (Ares. 51, 6), 
but in the expression which he employs, 
“from the same fountain,” he refers 
to the inspiring Spirit from. which 
the three drew their authority, and. not 
to any earthly version, oral or written, 
of His divine message. The theory of 
Eichhorn, now pretty well exploded, was 
framed upon such a view. It appeared 
to him that the features common to all 
three Gospels were contained in a cer- 
tain Gospel, which had been used in 
them all. Such a Gospel would natu- 
rally be written at first in the dialect 
of Palestine, the Syro-Chaldaic. He 
tries to shew, from an exact comparison 
of passages, that ‘‘ the seetions, whether 
great or small, which are common to 
St. Matthewand St. Mark but not to 
St. Luke, and which.at the same: time 
occupy places in the Gospels of St. 


Matthew and St. Mark which correspond: 
to each other, were additions made in, 


the copies used by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, but not in the copy used by 
St. Luke ; and, in like manner, that the 
sections found in the corresponding 
places of the Gospels of St. Mark and 
St. Luke, but which were not con- 
tained in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
were additions made in the copies used 
by St. Mark and St. Luke” (p. 192). 
Thus Eichhorn considers himself entitled 
to assume that he can reconstruct the 
original document, and also that there 
must have been four other documents 
to account for the phenomena of the 
text. He makes— 

1. The original document. 

2, An altered copy which St. Matthew 
used. . 

3. An altered copy which St. Luke 
used. 

4. A third copy, made from. the two 
preceding, used by St. Mark. 

5. A fourth altered copy, used! by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke in common. 

As there is no external evidence worth 
considering that this original or any of 
its numerous copies ever existed, the 
worth of this elaborate hypothesis must 
depend upon its furnishing the only ex- 
planation, and that a sufficient one, of 
the facts of the text. Bishop Marsh, 
however, finds it necessary, in order to 
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complete the account of the text, to 
raise the number of documents to eight, 
still without producing any external evi- 
dence for the existence of any of them ; 
and this, on one side, deprives Eich- 
horn’s: theory of the merit of complete- 
ness, and, on the other, presents a 
much broader surface to the obvious 
objections.. Like the earlier astrono- 
mers, who, when the theory of cycles 
proved insufficient to explain the 
heavenly.motions, did not fail to intro- 
duce epicycles to sustain the tottering 
theory, the English theologian enlarges 
the theory of his German predecessor. 
He assumes the existence of 

1. A Hebrew original. 

2: A Greek translation. 

3. A transcript of No. 4, with altera- 
tions and additions. 

4. Another, with another:set of altera- 
tions and additions. 

5. Another, combining both the pre- 
ceding, used by St. Mark, who also used 
No. 2. 

6. Another, with the alterations and 
additions: of No. 3, and with further 
additions, used by St. Matthew. 

7. Another, with those of No. 4 and 
further additions, used by St. Luke, who 
also used No. 2. 

8. A wholly distinct Hebrew docu- 
ment, in which our Lord’s precepts, 
parables, and discourses were recorded, 
but not in chronological order; used 
both by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

To this it is added, that “as the Gospels 
of St. Mark and St. Luke contain Greek 
translations of Hebrew materials, which 
were incorporated into St. Matthew's 
Hebrew Gospel, the person who trans- 
lated St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel into 
Greek frequently derived assistance from 
the Gospel of St. Mark, where he had 
matter in connexign with St. Matthew : 
and in those places, but in; those places 
only, where St. Mark had no matter in 
connexion with St. Matthew, he- had 
frequently recourse to St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel” (p. 36%). One is hardly surprised 
after this to learn that Eichhorn now put 
forth a revised hypothesis (Zzinlettung in 
das N. T., 1804), in which a supposed 
Greek translation of a supposed Aramaic 
original took a conspicuous part; nor 
that Hug was able to point out that even 
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the most liberal assumption of written 
documents had not provided for one 
case, that of the verbal. agreement of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, to the exclusion 
of St. Matthew; which, though of rare 
occurrence, would require, on Eichhorn’s 
theory, an additional Greek version. 

§ 6. Odjections.—An additional Greek 
version could have been supplied on de- 
mand, for it is the advantage of this 
theory, that its facts are all supplied from 
the mind, and, therefore, practically un- 
limited. It is as easy to supply eighty 
documents as eight. To assume for 
every new set of facts the existence 
of another complete edition and recen- 
sion of the whole original work, seems 
a needless waste of assumptions ; it 
would have been enough to suppose 
that some fragmentary memorials had 
existed, such as St. Luke seems to allude 
to, in the opening of his Gospel, 
which had been adopted by an Evan- 
gelist into his work. ‘This original 
Gospel is supposed to have been of such 
authority as to be circulated:everywhere ; 
yet so defective, as to require and to 
receive annotation from almost any 
hand, and so little reverenced that almost 
no hand spared it. If all the Evan- 
gelists agreed to draw from it, in one 
or other of its forms, it must have been 
widely, if not universally, accepted in 
the Church; and yet there is no re- 
cord of its existence. Numerous apo- 
cryphal Gospels have floated down tous ; 
this, once the one:Gospel of the Church, 
has vanished quite. 

The force of this dilemma has been 
felt: if the work was of high authority, 
it would have been preserved, or at least 
mentioned and quoted; if of lower 
authority, it could not have been the 
basis of the three canonical Gospels ; 
and various attempts have been made to 
escape from it. To give but one ‘ex- 
ample, for it is needless to stir to the 
lowest strata the dead bones ofthis con- 
troversy, Bertholdt ingeniously argues? 
that a Gospel written by St. Paul, and 
transmitted to the:Christians in Pontus, 
was the basis of numerous Gospels ; 
and assumes that it was also the “ ori- 
ginal Gospel,” so that Marcion’s Gospel 


1 © Einleitung,’ vol. iii. pp. 1208-1223. 
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would ‘be a transcript somewhat cor- 
rupted of the primitive document. But 
there is no proof at all that St. Paul 
used any written Gospel, and it may 
now be taken as proved after a very 
full discussion that the opinion of Ter- 
tullian and Epiphanius was the true one, 
that the so-called Gospel of Marcion was 
not an independent work; but an 
abridged version of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
altered by Marcion to suit his own here- 
tical tenets. It would follow then that 
the assumed original Gospel had perished 
without a trace, and that the same fate 
had followed the recensions and transla- 
tions, be they more or fewer in number, 

$ 7. State of literature in Palestine. 
—But it may be asked whether the 
state of letters in Palestine at this time 
was such as to make this constant 
editing, translating, annotating, and en- 
riching of a history a natural and pro- 
bable process? With the independence 
of the Jews their literature had declined ; 
from the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
if a writer in Palestine arose, his works 
became known, if at all, in Greek 
translations, through the Alexandrine 
Jews. The period of which we are now 
treating was, for the Jews, one of very 
little literary activity; and, if this  ap- 
plies to all classes,.it would be true of 
the humble and uneducated class from 
which ‘the first converts came (Acts 
iv. 13; James ii. 5). Even the “ second 
law,” which grew up. after the captivity, 
and in which the -knowledge of the 
learned ‘class consisted, was handed 
down by tradition, and not reduced to 
writing. The theory of Eichhorn pre- 
supposes a people of literary habits, and 
a class amongst that people whose edu- 
cation. was high, and who had much 
literary activity: here, however, the 
conditions are exactly the reverse.} 
Perhaps Eichhorn hardly realised the 
fact that, in- breaking with the tradi- 
tionary account of the origin of the 
Gospels, he was abandoning on the one 
hand the best mode of proof for the 
origin ‘of a book, ‘and was opening a 
door, on the other hand, to a hundred 
theories, many of them, like that of 
Strauss, fatal to every feeling of revert- 


1 Gieseler, p. 59, et seg. 
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ence for the Books in which the Gospel 
of Peace is conveyed to us. But still 
to Eichhorn belongs the merit of having 
laid bare the whole of the problem now 
before us, and of having honestly at- 
tempted a solution of it, which, how- 
ever, possesses for us now little more 
than an antiquarian interest.! 

§ 8. Oral teaching as the source of the 
Gospels.—There is another supposition, 
of which Gieseler may be accepted as the 
best expositor, to account for the relations 
of the three first Gospels. The written 
Gospels resemble each other so much 
because the oral teaching of the Apostles 
had taken a settled form ; and there are 
differences in the midst of the agree- 
ment, because the writers were not 
bound to that oral teaching which yet 
they desired to preserve, and, for the 
most part, to follow. This hypothesis 
is worthy of consideration, both because 
it appears to possess at least a ground 
of truth, and because it seems at first 
sight difficult to realise. From the day 
of Pentecost, the Apostles began the 
work of preaching the Gospel, which was 
in a short time to overspread the world ; 
but it is certain that for many years 
not one of the four Gospels existed out 
of which they might preach. So zealous 
were the Apostles in their work that 
they divested themselves of the labour 
of ministering to the poor, in order that 
they might “ give themselves continually 
unto prayer and to the ministry of the 
word ” (Acts vi.). Prayer and preaching 
were the business of their lives. Now 
their preaching must in great part have 
consisted, from the nature of the case, of 
a recital of the facts of the life of Jesus 
Christ. They had been the eyewitnesses 
of a wonderful life, of acts and sufferings 
which it concerned the world to know. 
Many of their hearers had never heard 
of Jesus;» many others had received 
false accounts of one whom it suited 
the rulers of the Jews to denounce as 
an impostor. The ministry of the Lord 
had taken place chiefly in Galilee, but 
the. first preaching was in Judæa. It 


1 For a fuller account: might be consulted 
Marsh’s Michaelis (see above) ; Holtzmann, 
pp. 17, e seg. ; Hilgenfeld, ‘ Evangelien,” pp. 2, 
a& seg. See also, Smith, ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ article GOSPELS, 
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would, . therefore, be necessary to lay 
a groundwork of facts, before there 
could be inferences. from, and applica- 
tions of, those facts. The preaching 
would be more akin to the daily les- 
sons in a modern service, than to the 
sermon. This view is confirmed by 
what we know of the Apostles’ preach- 
ing from the Acts of the Apostles. 
Peter at Cæsarea, and Paul at Antioch, 
preach alike the facts of the Redeemer’s 
life and death. Now there would be 
a tendency to preserve one form and 
order in this historical preaching. The 
account of some miracle would be told 
again and again in one form of words, 
and the narrative of a journey would 
follow the same order of events, and the 
events selected would be always the 
same. Both teachers and hearers would 
have an interest in this: the teachers, 
from the wish that they should be as 
exact as possible; and the hearers, in 
order that their want of instruction 
and cultivation should have as small a 
burden .to bear as possible. To say 
that such an oral tradition could not 
grow up amongst ourselves, is hardly to 
the purpose. We never impose such a 
task on our memory, because we have 
at hand the more artificial support of 
written works for all that we have to 
learn. Plato does not fear to put be- 
fore us an account of a long dialogue, 
not from the memory of the writer, but 
professing to be an account given to the 
writer of what some one had heard from 
some others; and the hearer does not 
betray any wonder at efforts of memory 
so strange to us. 

There will be much difference of 
opinion as to the share to be assigned 
to this body of traditional teaching in 
the formation of our present Gospels. 
But there probably will be little differ- 
ence of opinion as to the likelihood of 
there having grown up a body and form 
of preaching, preserved, at first, only in 
the memory of those who preached and 
heard, of which the life and words of 
Jesus formed the subjects, and which 
tended to be, not merely in substance 
but in details, one and the same every- 
where, with a resemblance closer and 
more marked in proportion as the words 
and events were more important. 
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§ 9. Use of preceding Gospels by the 
Evangelists.—Is any of the canonical 
Gospels copied from any other? This 
might seem to be a question easy to 
answer by internal evidence, but it has 
not proved so. In order to examine it, 
let us look at the contents of the three 
Gospels. Each records the Baptism of 
Jesus, each the Passion. In each there 
is one intermediate event, the Trans- 
figuration, carefully narrated, with all 
that precedes and follows it; and it 
is clear that about the time of this 
event, the teaching of the Lord entered 
upon a new phase; that “from that 
time forth” He began toiunfold the 
plan of His sufferings and death. 
We shall not greatly err if we place 
this event about six months before 
the Crucifixion. The scale of treat- 
ment of the divisions by each Evangelist 
is this. In St. Matthew the history up 
to the Transfiguration occupies rather 
more than one-half of the ‘whole; the 
history of the last six months, rather 
less than one-half, and the ‘history of 
the Passion, beginning from the enter- 
ing into Jerusalem, about one-third. In 
St. Mark, the history up to the Trans- 
figuration is almost exactly one-half; 
and the history of the Passion occupies 
about a third. In St. Luke, the first 
part of the history is a little more than 
one-third ; and the account of the Pas- 
sion about one-fourth of the whole. The 
main reason of the difference between 
St. Matthew and St. Mark in point of 
length, is that the former contains many 
discourses of the Lord that are wanting 
in the latter. And the main reason of 
the difference between St. Mark ‘and 
St. Luke is, that St. Luke interposes 
between the Transfiguration and the 
Passion, a long section containing acts 
and sayings of the Lord, which neither of 
the Evangelists have recorded. These 
figures may serve to illustrate the re- 
mark already made that the Evangelists 
do not intend to give a biography of the 
Lord in the common sense of the word : 
of a life extending to thirty-three years, 
the last six months occupy a half : and 
the last week a third or a fourth part. 


1 Matt. xvi. 21, 
? Compare note at the end of St. Luke, 
ch. ix. 
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§ 10o. Position of St. Mark—Now 
the question whether any of the Evan- 
gelists copied from the others, will 
turn mainly upon the position that is 
assigned to St. Mark. His Gospel is 
the briefest: it lacks many of the dis- 
courses in St. Matthew; and St. Luke 
has a long section of which St. Mark 
gives nothing. Of the matter common 
to all.three St..Mark is chiefly com- 
posed. Or, to put it in another way, 
it is possible by: eliminating from St. 
Matthew and St. Luke the features 
peculiar to each, and those in which 
they agree, but do not correspond to St. 
Mark, to produce three narratives, con- 
taining in the main the same events, 
told in.the same manner, and often 
with a minute agreement as to modes of 
expression, that is quite inconsistent with 
the theory that three independent per- 
sons wrote down at different times and in 
their own manner three quite separate 
accounts of what they had seen and 
The hypothesis that one made 
use of the other is the most obvious one, 
at least:until its difficulties are explored ; 


:and the:most obvious form of this would 


be that St. Mark’s narrative, which con- 


i tains the: largest portion of the matter 


common to all, was also the earliest ; 
and that ‘the others used this as the 
source of all that portion which they 
possess in common. As regards St. 
Matthewand St. Mark, perhaps the most 
plausible form of the hypothesis would be 
that which several writers have lately 
adopted, which is thus described by 


“Reuss :? “That the first Gospel is a 


work proceeding from a second hand, 
and is substantially founded on two 
more ancient works: that the facts have 
been drawn for the most part from 
the Gospel of St. Mark, of which the 
order has been preserved, saving some 
changes caused by the special object of 
the editor and his pragmatic method. 
The great agglomerations of sentences 
—the discourses—as well as some other 
elements wanting in St. Mark, have been 
drawn from a collection, of which we 
know the name of the author, and which 
may very probably have passed entire 
into the new edition. This supposition 


* See Sabatier, ‘Sur les Sources,’ &c. 1866. 
2 ‘Histoire évangélique,” p. 73. 
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would explain how the name of the 
author of the collection has remained 
attached to the complete edition, to our 
existing Gospel-of St. Matthew.” 

However plausible this theory «has 
appeared to some, it will not bear a 
closer criticism. It rests ipon two suppo- 
sitions; that St. Matthew has followed 
the order and succession of historical 
events as given by St. Mark, and that 
there is clear evidence that St. Matthew 
made a collection of our’ Lord’s dis- 
courses only, to which the historical 
narrative of St. Mark would be a desir- 
able, a necessary complement. But 
neither of these suppositions is well 
grounded. ‘There are historical facts 
in Matthew which the Gospel of St. 
Mark does not contain ; as the sending 
to Jesus by John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 
2; Luke vii. :18); and the’ healing of 
the centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 5; 
Luke vii. 1). Again, the omission by 
Matthew of the striking scene in the 
synagogue of Capernaum (Mark i. 21) 
cannot be accounted for on: this suppo- 
sition! Thus there is the double ob- 
jection that if St. Matthew followed St. 
Mark he did not take all that he found 
there,? and he also produced more than 
he found there. 

§ 11. Zhe Logia of Papias——What 
is the proof that Matthew compiled a 
collection of the Lord’s discourses 
only? None. Papias says, “ Matthew 
wrote the oracles (/ogia) in the Hebrew 
dialect ; and every one interpreted them 
as he was able.”* Schleiermacher, ex- 
plaining /ogia as “ discourses,” infers 
that this collection made by St. Matthew 
consisted wholly or chiefly of discourses, 
to the exclusion of historical events. 
This translation of the word is not satis- 
factory; but if it were, Papias, in the 
same passage, speaks of St. Mark in con- 
nection with “the Lord’s discourses” 
(Jogous), where he explains that this in- 
cludes “ things said and done.” * If in the 
one case discourses stand for the whole 


1 Comp. Holtzmann, p. 71. 

2? The passages of St. Mark not found in St. 
Matthew are not numerous. They are—i. 21- 
28, 35-39 ; iv. 21, 24, 26-29 ; vii. 31-37 ; viii. 
22-26 ; ix. 38-42; xii. 41-44; Xiv. 51, 52. 

3 See Eusebius, iii. 39. 

4 Eusebius, as above. 
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acts, why not in the other? Papias puts 
Mark and Matthew side by side ; if they 
were not both Gospels of a life, he would 
have mentioned this point of contrast 
clearly. It would be the most notable 
point; an Apostle who had been with 
Jesus fails to write a life of Him, and one 
who-was not an Apostle, writes, under the 
guidance of Peter, an account of what the 
Lord said and did. ‘There can be no doubt 
that: Papias-speaks somewhat slightly of 
the Gospel of St.’ Mark, as to its histori- 
cal completeness, from comparing it with 
St. Matthew. - Mark wrote “accurately 
what he remembered, but yet not in that 
order-wherein Christ either spake or did 
them... . for he was neither a hearer 
of the Lord, nor His follower ;” 1 but if, 
of these two, Mark had been the his- 
torian of events, and Matthew the com- 
piler of discourses! merely, it is incon- 
ceivable that'the deficiency of Mark 
should have been spoken of, and not one 
word »should have been said of the 
utter absence of historical data from St. 
Matthew. In short, the warrant for 
making “this cleft through the living 
body of the Gospel”? is inadequate ; 
and there is only this questionable word 
logia to stand between us and the natural 
interpretation of what Papias says; 
namely, that as Mark wrote a Gospel, 
so Matthew wrote one, and in the 
Hebrew tongue. 


1 Eusebius, ‘ Hist.’ iii. 39. 

2 Keim, i. p. 57. 

3 See Professor Lightfoot, ‘Contemporary 
Review’ 1875, pp. 398-403, who has discussed 
this with great power. ‘‘ St. Paul describes it as 
the special privilege of the Jews, that they had 
the keeping of the ‘oracles of God’ (Rom. iii. 
1). Can we suppose that he meant anything 
else but the Old Testament Scriptures by this 
expression? Is it possible that he would ex- 
clude the books of Genesis, of Joshua, of Samuel 
and Kings, or only include such fragments of 
them as professed to give the direct sayings of 
God? Would he, or would he not, comprise 
under the term the account of the Creation and 
Fall (1 Cor. xi. 8, et seg.), of the wanderings in 
the wilderness (1 Cor. x. 1, ef seg.), of Sarah 
and Hagar (Gal. iv. 12, e¢ seg.)? Does not the 
main part of his argument in the very next 
chapter (Rom. iv.) depend much more on the 
narrative of God’s dealings than of His words? 
Again, when the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews refers to ‘the first principles of the 
oracles of God’ (v. 10), his meaning is explained 
by his practice, for he elicits the Divine teach- 
ing quite as much from the history as from the 
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Amid the chaos;of opinions on this 
question, one shrinks from trusting to 
internal evidence. But it does seem 
that no book was ever less like a patch- 
work compilation from two different 
documents, than the existing Gospel of 
St. Matthew. Even Réville, who sees 
an “editor” at every turn, admits that 
the tendency in the Church has always 
been to quote the sayings, and parables 
of Jesus, by preference, from the first 
Gospel, even where there was the choice 
of two parallel accounts, “as if the 
Christian consciousness had found in it 
from the first the most adequate expres- 
sion of its ideal, and the most worthy of 
Him who had the words of eternal 
life.”! Keim finds “the plan of the 
book careful, simple, transparent, and 
well sustained to the end.”? If there 
has been any editing, he thinks. it has 
not injured the original character of the 
Gospel, which he finds to be the 
oldest and the simplest. Reéville admits 
that the language has one stamp and 
character ‘throughout. In a word, no 
one would have started the notion that 
this work was the production of succes- 
sive editors, if it had comë to our hands 
alone, with the force of Catholic tradi- 
tions recommending it to us from the 
first. It is only from a supposed neces- 
sity of accounting for every part of the 
problem of the Gospel Harmony that 
this idea of copying has been started, 
amongst many other devices. Nor is it 
without wonder that we observe how a 
criticism, which spares nothing in the 
divine Word, has treated with deference 
a word of Papias, doubtful in itself, 
gathered by hearsay from John the 
Elder, by one whom Eusebius describes 
as “a man of very narrow understanding, 
as it may be conjectured from_ his 
books,” 3 

§ 12. Dependence of St. Mark.—Did 
St. Mark copy from St. Matthew ? 
This question brings us into the pre- 


direct precepts of the Old Testament.” He then 
goes on with an argument, equally cogent, from 
the works of Philo, Clement of Rome, Poly- 
carp, Irenæus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and Basil. 

1 ¢St. Matthieu,’ pp. 1, 2. 

2 ‘Life’of Jesus,’ i. 52. 

3 Eusebius, ‘ Hist.’ ili, 39. 
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sence of that opprobrium criticorum— the 
true position of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
Up to this moment it is an unde- 
cided dispute whether the Gospel of 
Mark is the common source of those of 
Matthew and Luke, or an epitorne or 
abridgment of these two; whilst the old 
traditional opinion which places Mark 
between Matthew and Luke in point 
of time has not wanted defenders. 
And this is the very last word of critical 
science. Keim sees as clearly that the 
aim of Mark was to unite the two 
great Gospels, following in his first 
main division the guidance of Luke, 
and in his last that of Matthew; as 
Reuss and Réville see that St. Mark 
has the true stamp of originality, and 
the marks of the companion and scribe 
of St. Peter. Hilgenfeld, however, is 
equally certain that the second Gospel 
is dependent on the first, and quite in- 
dependent of the third. What conclu- 
sions can be drawn from such a variety 
of results, except that the method itself 
is at fault? In the hands of Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, Weiss, and others, the 
minutest analysis of the texts has been 
made. The patience, the industry, the 
acuteness in details, demand our ad- 
miration. But it may almost be said of 
the modern school, as it was of Eich- 
horn and his followers that their most 
conspicuous service has been that of 
laying bare, with the skill of the ana- 
tomist, all parts of the problem. Any 
solution worthy of the name of scien- 
tific, any which could command uni- 
versal assent, as resting on grounds of 
argument which could be conveyed from 
one mind to another, seems as far off as 
ever. 

§ 13. Theory of frequent Recensions.— 
But it is better to consider the question 
of priority and originality in connexion 
with the theory that each Gospel has 
been the subject of successive recen- 
sions and alterations. For almost every 
one who claims for St. Matthew or for 
St. Mark the position of being original, 
demands also to be allowed to explain 
that a Gospel of Matthew or Mark, 
somewhat different from “the existing 
book, is the original for which they 
contend. The marvellous degree of 
elaboration which this kind of theory 
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has reached, may appear from Witti- 
chen, who thinks he has established the 
following :—When the need of a written 
record forced itself on the Church at 
Jerusalem, content hitherto with the tra- 
ditional preaching of the Gospel, which 
had gradually grown up, three separate 
writings, embodying the traditional 
preaching, were drawn up in Palestine, 
the groundwork of the future Gospels. 
The earliest of those was probably the 
original of St. Mark’s Gospel. Next to 
this, and partly dependent on it, the 
work which was used. in common for 
our present Matthew and Luke; and 
thirdly, a work used by John alone, and 
unknown to the compiler of the original 
Matthew. It is convenient to designate 
these as A, B, and C. The next step 
is, that some other writer in Palestine, 
just before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
composed a Gospel, by means of A as 
the groundwork, somewhat altered, how- 
ever, as to its order, and with a few places 
omitted; B being employed to furnish 
several insertions. This Gospel he calls 
Matthew I. Somewhat later, when Jeru- 
salem had fallen, there was composed, out- 
side of Palestine, a new Gospel, grounded 
on A, with numerous omissions, in com- 
bination with B and C, not without a 
few additions of the compiler, and with 
a new introduction, This Wittichen 
would designate as Luke I.: it is the 
fifth in the series of contributions. 
Somewhat later still, the first Matthew 
was altered in Palestine; the first Luke 
in Rome. In this edition of Luke, use 
has been made of Matthew I., and also 
of the works of Josephus. Both received 
additions and alterations. Amongst 
these, a history of the childhood was 
added to each. ‘The last editor of 
Luke was also the author of the Acts, 
and through him this Gospel was used 
over the districts where St. Paul’s 
preaching had come. The short pre- 
face was added by the same hand. 
Thus our present Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke came to complete- 
ness, and the number of documents 
mounts up to seven. Somewhat later, the 
writing marked A underwent the process 
of editing, in which a number of small 


1 + Leben Jesu,’ 1876, p. 42, et seg. 
New Test —VoL. I, 
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adaptations to the now familiar expres- 
sions of Matthew II. were made, and 
several explanations added. Hence our 
present Gospel of Mark, the eighth 
document in the series: happily also 
the last. The author is even able to 
assign to C a distinct Pauline tendency, 
reflected in the derived Luke k; 
whereas he discerns in the latest editors 
of Matthew and Luke, a tendency to 
Judaism, for they lay stress on the 
privileges of Israel in the new kingdom 
of grace. ‘They put forward this version 
to the heathen of the original apostles 
(as in Matt. xxviii. 19; Luke xxiv. 47); 
and some alterations are made, of ex- 
pressions having a contrary tendency. 
The latest Mark, on the other hand, has 
been treated with a contrary purpose : 
the Jewish national consciousness re- 
cedes, the opposition between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism becomes sharper, 
and the rights of the heathen Christians 
in the new Church are emphatically 
arrested. 

This elaborate structure is only one 
amongst many. Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, 
Weiss, Réville, Reuss, each has his 
system of development; and we so far 
do injustice to them here that we are 
not able to find room for the analysis 
by which each arrives at his conclusions. 
Certainly nothing has been wanting 
which keen critical observation can do, 
to lay a foundation for these theories, 
The work of Holtzmann, in particular, 
is a remarkable monument of critical 
industry. So are the two works of 
Weiss, on Matthew and Mark. 

$ 14. Subject matter of the inguiry. 
—But when we are asked to treat thus 
a work which has been regarded, for 
seventeen centuries, as the work of one 
sole and single hand, writing under the 
Divine guidance; when the picture- 
cleaner pretends that he can remove 
the glazing and retouching, which the 
works received from a third hand at 
Rome, and then -proceed to deal with 
the repainting bestowed upon it in 
Palestine, so as to give us at last the 
original in its simplicity and veracity, 
some curiosity about the process and 
the chemicals employed is more than 
pardonable: it is demanded by the 
nature of the case. 
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Here, then, is an example of the mate- 
rials upon which, and through which, 
criticism has had to work. 


MARK i. 35. 


And in the morning, rising 
up a great while before day, 
he went out, and departed 
into a solitary place, and 
there prayed. 

36. And Simon and they 
that were with him followed 
after him. 

37. And when they had 
found him, they said unto 
him, All men seek for thee. 

38. And he said unto them, 
Let us go into the next 


Luke iv. 42. 


And when it was day, 
he departed and went into 
a desert place: and the 
people sought him, and 
came unto him, and stayed 
him, that he should not de- 
part from them. 

43. And he said unto 
them, I must preach the 
kingdom of God to other 
cities also: for therefore am 
I sent. 

44. And he preached in 


towns, that I may preach 
there also: for therefore 
came I forth. 

39. And he preached in 
their synagogues through- 
out all Galilee, and cast out 
devils. 


the synagogues of Galilee. 


There is no parallel passage of St. 
Matthew. 

Now these words of Mark contain 
several striking points. St. Luke says 
that the multitude sought Jesus; St. 
Mark mentions that Simon and the dis- 
ciples pursued him, told him of the 
multitudes seeking him, and pressed him 
to return. The verb “fodowed” is in 
the singular in the best MSS, as though 
Peter followed, with the rest as mere 
companions; but these, summed up as 
“the rest,” were James, John, and Andrew. 
The very early rising, and the prayer 
which was the object of it, are in Mark 
alone. The proposal to make a circuit 
in Galilee, the completeness of the cir- 
cuit, rest on St. Mark’s narrative. Mark 
is very graphic and distinct ; Luke more 
general, yet clear. Matthew is wholly 
silent. How will criticism deal with 
these differences? Holtzmann regards 
this as one of the most decisive proofs 
of the originality of Mark. He points 
out how the several points have been 
obscured in Luke. Wittichen regards 
the passage of St. Mark as original (in 
A of his scheme), omitted by St. 
Matthew as being needless after the 
Sermon on the Mount. Godet can 
understand all the differences on the 
supposition that the two narratives had 
a common origin in traditional preach- 
ing, but not on the supposition that one 
copied from another. Ernest Bunsen! 
has no doubt that Mark copied from 


1 ‘Hidden Wisdom,’ ii. 258, 


St. Luke, adding a few touches from St. 
Matthew (viii. 14 f.). Bleek, quite 
gratuitously, casts a doubt on the accu- 
racy of St. Mark, as though he made 
the next miracle, of healing a leper, take 
place in one of the synagogues; for 
which we cannot find a word in St. 
Mark’s text. He is confident that in 
the passages that precede and follow 
this, the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother, 
and the cleansing of the leper, Mark 
had before him the two other Gospels, 
and used them both.! Meyer sees in 
the mention of Peter’s name, the singular 
verb, and the omission of the other 
names, the ground of the idea of Peter’s 
pre-eminence ; but refuses to see in it 
any sign of a “ Petrine” tendency in the 
Evangelist.? Lastly, Weiss sees an in- 
voluntary indication, in this mention of 
Peter, of the source whence the Evange- 
list drew his information; whilst he 
finds clear tokens of the reflecting 
editor in St. Luke, who passes over the 
pursuit of the disciples, intensifies the 
expression of duty, “ must preach,” and 
substitutes for the more ambiguous 
“came I forth,” the clearer reference 
to the heavenly commission, in the 
words “am I sent.”? What are we to 
think of these varieties of opinion, but 
that the science which arrives at them 
has not yet reached sure ground? All 
that is sure is that of two accounts, 
both exactly in harmony, one is gra- 
phic and full of detail, the other more 
general and with less minute handling, 
One says that the more general has 
been formed from throwing off some- 
thing of the more full; another thinks 
that in St. Mark we have a later hand, 
with more literary skill, filling up with 
skilful touches a narrative that requires 
this treatment for its literary interest. 
One hears the voice of Peter here, a 
living witness of the scene. Another, 
some mere epitomiser or editor, making 
his best of the materials at his com- 
mand, All these cannot be true, and 
they discredit the method that issues in 
such confusion. 

This is but a small example. How 
complete is the divergence, may be 


} < Einleitung,” part i. § 94. 
2 ‘ Kommentar,’ Mark i. 29. 
= *Markus-Evangelium,’ #7 doc. 
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gathered from comparing almost any 
two writers on the subject. Thus Volk- 
mar says, “ The much sought’ for Gos- 
pels, ‘original Matthew,’ ‘original Mark,’ 
‘original Luke, or ‘book of sayings,’ 
are mere fancies.”! Meyer, in his turn, 
warns us, not without reason, against 
Volkmar’s idea that the Gospel of St. 
Mark was written as a protest against 
the Jewish reaction expressed in the 
Apocalypse ; that it combines honour 
for St. Paul and his doctrines with the 
scheme of Church government of Peter, 
and that from it came all other Evan- 
gelical narratives, nine in number. He 
justly characterises this as a mere critical 
extravagance.? 

§ 15. Exaggerated theories—In truth 
the search after “tendencies” of the 
Tubingen school, and the unlimited 
manufacture of “original” and “ re- 
edited” Gospels, have obscured the 
historical facts. The former has magni- 
fied a dispute between Paul and Peter, 
of which perhaps we know as much as 
can be known, into a kind of moral 
convulsion of the Church lasting for two 
centuries. The latter assumes in the 
early Church an indifference to written 
records and a disposition to mend and 
change them, which are quite inconsis- 
tent with any theory of inspiration, and 
which have really no other foundation 
than the fact that it is convenient to 
dispose of any passage, adverse to a 
theory about the book, by assigning it 
to a foreign hand. It was at one time 
believed that in Marcion’s Gospel were 
the remains of the original Luke, and 
that the Gospel of the Hebrews was the 
original Matthew : but these views are 
now fully refuted. There remains to us 
much analysis, minute and skilful, of the 
sacred text; the premises are abundant 
and admirable, if we may separate them 
from the fantastic conclusions; and if 
we are asked how we dare to challenge 
conclusions founded on so much study, 
the answer is that they challenge one 
another, being contradictory. Another 
method seems to be needed ; one which 
shall deal reverently and carefully with 
facts, and shall be most parsimonious as 
to hypotheses. 

1 < Evangelien,’ p. viii. 
2 í Markus,’ Introduction. 
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It will be necessary, before any general 
view is adopted, to examine the facts that 
concern each of the synoptic Gospels 
separately, ; 


THE. GOSPEL. ACCORDING TO Sr.. 
MATTHEW. 


§ 16. Zhe Man.—In the lists of the 
Apostles of Jesus (Matt. x.; Mark iii. ; 
Luke vi. ; and Acts i.) there is an Apostle 
of the name of Matthew; in Matt. x. 3 
he is called a “ publican.” There is 
every probability that the account of the 
calling of Matthew (Matt. ix. 9) refers to 
the same person who bears the name of 
Levi (Mark ii 14; Luke v. 27). The 
facts are the same, and occur in the same 
connexion, in all three narratives.. He 
may have been called Levi before he 
became an Apostle, and Matthew after- 
wards: there is nothing unusual in the 
assuming a new name on some impor- 
tant change of position: Peter and Paul 
are examples of this.! In Mark ii. 14 
he is called “the son of Alpheus,” 
and as Alphzeus was the name of the 
father of James the Less, some persons 
have thought that the two were identical. 
Others have identified him with Leb- 
beeus the brother of James; and Cred- 
ner, believing that one and the same 
Alpheus was father of Matthew and of 
James, remarks that there was thusa 
near connection of family ties between 
the Lord and the Evangelist. For all 
this there is little historical ground. 
There is not a word about the later life 
and ministry of Matthew in the Acts of 
the Apostles, nor in any other part of 
the New Testament.. Nor can reliance 
be placed on the accounts, some of 
them vague, and even contradictory, 
which are given of his labours by later 
writers. Clement of Alexandria? gives 
the most probable account ; that he was 
given to ascetic practices, and that he 
preached the Gospel to the Hebrews 
for fifteen years after the Ascension. 
Eusebius mentions that he then went to 
other parts of the world.? Whither? 
Was it to Ethiopia, Macedonia, the 


1 Compare Fritzsche, note on Matt. ix. 9. 
2°* Peedag.’ ii. 1; ‘Strom.’ vi, 15. 
è Eusebius, iii. I. 
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country of the Euphrates, to the Per- 
sians, the Parthians, the Medes, or even 
to the Anthropophagi? All these find 
support; all are alike unhistorical. 
According to Clement of Alexandria he 
did not suffer martyrdom. Later writers 
less trustworthy, have given him that 
honour. All thisis very uncertain. He 
whose narrative of Jesus’ life has become 
the language of the heart to thousands 
in every land, the first learnt lesson of 
the young and the last consolation of 
the aged, has left no record of his own 
life, from the day that he rose from the 
publican’s desk to follow Jesus. “Among 
the Evangelists, however, the publican 
stands first in order, and opens the 
banner of salvation, even as Mary Mag- 
dalene, who had been a sinner, was the 
first to bring tidings of the resurrec- 
Hondi 

§ 17. Language of the Gospel.—A 
very general tradition obtained that St. 
Matthew wrote a Gospel in the Hebrew 
or Aramaic dialect. At the head of the 
line of tradition stands Papias; he was 
Bishop of Hierapolis, A.D. 118, and was 
the scholar of Polycarp, or even of St. 
John, though this is very doubtful. His 
testimony mounts higher than the date 
of his own life, since he professes to 
give what he had heard from older 
teachers, as Aristion and John the Pres- 
byter. Eusebius says,” “ But concern- 
ing Matthew the following is said, 
‘ Matthew, therefore, composed the 
oracles in the Hebrew tongue, and every 
one interpreted them as he was able.’ ” 
It is probable, from the position of this 
passage, that it is a quotation from 
Papias; but this is not quite certain. 
There can be no doubt that the “ inter- 
preting” refers to the translating from 
the Hebrew into the better known 
Greek, The tense no doubt refers 
to the time when the Gospel was first 
composed in Hebrew ; all that is actu- 
ally asserted is, that when it was first 
written, each was obliged to translate it 
into Greek, there being no Greek version 
at that time. Professor Lightfoot carries 


1 The original passages are not given here. 
They may be found in Kirchhofer; Güder, in 
Herzog’s Cyclopzedia ; Meyer, ‘ Kommentar ;’ 
Morrison on St. Matthew. 
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this further : “it implies the existence of 
a recognised Greek translation, when 
Papias wrote ;” an argument which puts 
upon this aorist more weight than it can 
bear.! The presumption is that Papias 
would not have spoken at all of the diffi- 
culty of interpreting, if that had long 
passed away; or at the weakest, that he 
would have mentioned the existence of 
an authoritative translation. Irenæus 
asserts that the Gospel was written in 
Hebrew. We hesitate to say with Hug, 
that he is only repeating the statement 
of Papias. Without multiplying cita- 
tions, which can be found in Kirch- 
hofer and Bleek, it is sufficient to say 
that from the first half of the second 
century downwards, it was the general 
belief that Matthew wrote for his own 
people, a Jew for Jews, and that he 
wrote in the Aramaic, or late Hebrew, 
language. The testimony of Papias is 
somewhat tainted, if we admit that he 
was ignorant of the Greek Gospel 
according to Matthew, which must have 
existed, and have been well known in 
his time, since Justin the Martyr, writing 
about 140, appeals to that version as 
to a well-known authority. Probably . 
Papias was on a wrong scent altogether, 
and shared the mistake of many later 
writers, of confounding the “ Gospel of 
the Hebrews ” with the Hebrew Version 
of St. Matthew (Hilgenfeld). But still 
the reasons must be strong, which we 
could set against the unanimous testi- 
mony of ancient writers, that this Gospel, 
first appeared in a Hebrew, or Aramaic, 
form. 

The state of the case may be thus 
briefly made. For the Hebrew original, 
the arguments are, (1) The assertion of 
Papias, that Matthew wrote the divine 
oracles in Hebrew, but that every one 
interpreted them as he could. This is 
confirmed by Origen? (A.D. 185 to 254), 
that the Evangelist ‘published it in 
Hebrew, for the use of converts from 
Judaism :” also by Cyril of Jerusalem? 
(died A.D. 385 or 386), by Epiphanius* 
(died 403), who remarks that Matthew 
alone wrote the Gospelin Hebrew. And 


1 ¢ Contemporary Review,’ August, 1875, p. 
2 Eusebius, vi. 25. 
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by Jerome? (A.D. 330 to 420), who adds 
that, “it was not very certain who had 
afterwards translated the Gospel into 
Greek.” These are only some of the 
authorities, but enough to shew a wide- 
spread belief. (2.) It was supposed that 
this Gospel could be produced. Pan- 
teenus, a Stoic, converted to Christ (died 
212), travelled in the East, according 
to Eusebius, as far as to India. He 
found there the Gospel according to 
Matthew, in the Hebrew tongue, in the 
possession of the believers, with whom 
Bartholomew the Apostle had left it. 
Jerome mentions the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, as used by the 
Nazarenes in his day, as being ‘the 
Gospel according to the Apostles,” or as 
most people suppose, the “ Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew,” and he adds that 
it was preserved in the library of Cæ- 
sarea.? Twenty years earlier, however, 
he had spoken more pointedly of the 
identity of this Gospel preserved at 
Cæsarea :* and between these two 
periods, he had made a very remarkable 
statement. “In the Gospel which the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites use, and which 
I lately translated into Greek from the 
Hebrew tongue, and which is called by 
most people the authentic Gospel of 
Matthew, the man who had the withered 
hand is described as a mason,”* &c. 
Elsewhere, we are told by Jerome that 
he translated it both into Greek and 
Latin. A belief then prevailed that the 
original Gospel of Matthew, written in 
Hebrew, was still in existence amongst 
Ebionites and Nazarenes, under the 
name of Gospel according to the He- 
brews. ‘These two positions may be 
taken to represent the ancient opinion 
and tradition on the subject of the 
languageof Matthew. (3.) It would seem 
to follow that the existing Gospel is a 
translation of that Hebrew original, the 
work of the hand, either of the Apostle 
himself, as many think, or of some one 
quite unknown. 

§ 18. Objections to Hebrew Original,— 
There are, however, strong arguments 
that shake these positions :—1. Why did 
Jerome translate into Greek the Gospel 

1 ¢Catech.’ chap, iii, 

2 ‘Dialogue against the Pelagians,’ ii. 

s= De Vir He in, * On Matt. xii. 13. 
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of the Hebrews, at a time when the 
present Greek text undoubtedly existed ? 
If it was the same as our canonical Gos- 
pel, a separate translation was needless ; 
if not the same, then a doubt would 
seem to be thrown on the canonical 
Matthew, a doubt, however, which no 
one thought of suggesting. It may be 
taken as proved, that Jerome found im- 
portant differences between the two. 2. 
The quotations given by Jerome, and by 
other writers from the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which have been carefully 
collected in several modern works, are 
quite different from our. Gospel of 
Matthew ; and though we are bound to 
allow that points of difference were 
more likely to be quoted, than points of 
coincidence, it is clear that a great 
number of passages, of an apocryphal 
character, were to be found in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. 3. 
The passage of Papias, on which so 
much stress has been laid, and upon 
which, no doubt, several other passages 
of the Fathers are built, becomes very 
difficult when it is closely examined. 
If every one interpreted the Hebrew 
Gospel as he could—why was it written 
in Hebrew, since those who could inter- 
pret into Greek, could have read Greek ? 
And if it was written in Hebrew for the 
Jews of Palestine, who knew that lan- 
guage best, it was needless to interpret 
it into another. It may be doubted 
whether this remark of Papias, gathered 
from an earlier informant, and altered in 
the gathering, meant more than this: 
that as this Gospel was in Hebrew, and 
the rest in Greek, those who wished to 
know it and compare it with the rest, 
must interpret it into Greek. 4. If the 
Gospel of the Hebrews were the original 
of St. Matthew, the whole theory of 
Schleiermacher, adopted since by so 
many, that the oracles (/ogia) of St. 
Matthew meant the “sayings” only of 
the Lord, must fall to the ground. No 
one pretends that the Gospel of the 
Hebrews was limited to sayings and dis- 
courses of Jesus; and the fragments 
that remain are enough to shew us that 
it was a history, like the rest.> ° 5. 
There were two forms of the Gospel 


1 See the passages collected in Kirchhofer, 
chap. xxxvi. 
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according to the Hebrews; one the 
Gospel accepted by the Nazaræans, the 
other, that of the Ebionites. Epipha- 
nius mentions both, and connects them 
both with St. Matthew.t Each appears 
to have been somewhat altered from the 
primitive text. 6. The opinion of Hil- 
genfeld, that the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews is itself a translation from 
a Greek original, rests on very inge- 
nious arguments,? which have since 
been abandoned by the author of them 
himself,? but cannot be set aside. If 
they prevail, the old Gospel according 
to the Hebrews may have been written 
by Matthew, and yet have been pos- 
terior to another writing of his in 
Greek; a possible, if an improba- 
ble supposition. ‘The Gospel of the 
Nazareeans, Holtzmann deems to be, 
in fact, nothing else than a translated 
and edited reproduction of the Greek 
Matthew.4 “ Hardly any one,” says 
Keim, “now believes, with the ancient 
Church, that the treatise was originally 
written in Hebrew ; it is too decidedly 
Greek. Most of the quotations from 
the Old Testament ave taken from the 
Greek, not from the Hebrew version, 
and a certain Hebrew colouring is cha- 
racteristic of most of the writers of the 
New Testament, in consequence of 
their Jewish extraction.” The asser- 
tion is too sweeping. Holtzmann” gives 
a long array of recent writers, who, dif- 
fering much in their conclusions, are 
agreed that the Gospel as it stands 
cannot possibly be a translation from a 
Hebrew original.® 


1 Fleer.’ xxix. 9, and xxx. 3. In Anger’s 
admirable Synopsis, which every scholar should 
possess, the second index guides to all the pas- 
sages from these two forms that remain to us. 

* í Evangelien,’ p. 117. Comp. Credner, 
‘ Beitrage,’ p. 345. 

2 “ Hebreeorum evangelium nobis evangeli- 
orum originem investigantibus etiam nunc Archi- 
medis punctum præbet, quod tot viri docti in 
evangelio secundum Marcum frustra quæsive- 
runt.”—Hilg., ‘Evang. secundum Hebreos,’ 
p. 13, 1866. 

* 4 Page 267. 5 Page 268. 

€ To that list, which includes Hug, Paulus, 
Fritzsche, Schott, Credner, Wilke, de Wette, 
Reuss, Bleek, Ewald, Weiss, Ritschl, K6stlin, 
Hilgenfeld, and Delitzsch, may be added the 
English names of Alford, Ellicott, Roberts, 
(‘Dissertations on the Gospels’), and David- 
son (on St. Matthew). 
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§ 19. General Conclusions. — The 
general conclusions, then, that seem 
warranted at present are, That the ex- 
istence of a Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, attributed to St. Matthew, is 
assured by the general voice of ancient 
tradition ; that this Gospel was seen, in 
one of its two forms, by Jerome, and 
by him translated into Greek ; that the 
tradition as to its authorship is mainly 
traceable to Papias; that, so far as this 
Gospel is known to us, it is not the 
same as our St. Matthew; that it is 
probably a secondary work and pos- 
sibly a translation from Greek sources ;1 
that, whatever be the case with the 
Hebrew Gospel, we have in the canoni- 
cal St. Matthew a work that has been 
received from the earliest times as the 
writing of the Apostle, and that it is not 
a translation from any Hebrew source. 
The Gospel, then, was written in Greek. 

§ 20. Language of Lalestine—We 
do not here discuss the question so 
ably agitated by Hug and by Dr. Ro- 
berts as to the original language of our 
Lord and the Apostles ; but the opinion 
that Greek was in common use in Pales- 
tine is not to be dismissed as a mere - 
paradox. Palestine was, like’ Wales, 
bilingual. Greek was the tongue of the 
educated, and Aramaic of the people. 
Some Englishmen would hesitate to de- 
scribe precisely the amount of use of 
English and Welsh in Dolgelly, Bangor, 
Aberystwith, and Swansea. About the 
language of Jerusalem, Capernaum, Sa- 
maria, and Bethlehem, we should have 
greater difficulty. Only one of the New 
Testament books is alleged to have been 
written in Aramaic ; and the remark of 
Papias seems to indicate an impression 
that a Syro-Chaldaic book would always 
be needing an interpreter. But it is 
too much to say that the case has been 
made out for the popular use of Greek 
in Palestine. 

§ 21. Date of the Gospel, before the 
Destruction of Jerusalem.—What date 


1 Lessing. thought that the Gospel of the 
Hebrews was the primitive Gospel : Eichhorn 
thought it must be the nearest to it. Francke, 
Delitzsch, Ewald, Bleek, Holtzmann, Volkmar, 
Freytag, Anger, all regard this as à secondary 
production, and many of them as an adaptation 
of the canonical St. Matthew.  Hilgenfeld, 
Evang. sec. Hebr. p. 12, (Holtzmann, p. 267. 
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is to be assigned to this Gospel? The 
ancient authorities tell us that it was 
written while Peter and Paul preached 
in Rome (Irenzeus), and that Matthew 
wrote first of all (Origen, and Clement 
of Alexandria), 

Modern writers have altered their 
views on this subject. Baur, who loved 
to see in each work the slow product of 
two “ tendencies,’ a Universalist cor- 
recting a Judaising, put the date at 
130, without any authority, and -without 
carrying conviction to others. Volk- 
mar places it between 105 and 110. 
Other writers, flying to the opposite 
extreme, have placed the date very early 
indeed: Roberts, 37-41 ; Townson, in 
the beginning of 37. The later dates 
were fixed with a view to find room for 
the “tendencies,” and the “ editings” 
and “ re-editings,” which the Gospel was 
said to exhibit, the problem being to 
take as much time out of the second 
century as the evidence for the early 
existence of the Gospel could be sup- 
posed to suffer. Huilgenfeld! and Bunsen 
go the farthest in holding that the 
Gospel underwent constant revision and 
alteration, and did not assume its final 
form until after the time of Justin Martyr 
(say 150). Of this “ evangelic Proteus, 
with its constant metamorphosis,” ? there 
is no evidence. But a large class of 
witnesses begin to see that some time 
between the years 60 and 70 lies the 
date of the composition of our Gospel ; 
and the evidence for this is not mere 
guess-work, There is nothing in the 
Gospel to hint to us that Jerusalem 
had already fallen, that the temple was 
destroyed. The flight of the disciples 
(Matt. xxiv. 15-20) had not yet taken 
place. In the great prophecy of Jesus 
wherein the typical destruction of Jeru- 
salem appears hardly distinguishable in 
point of ‘‘ perspective of time” from the 
judgment of the whole world, there 
would surely be some word of comment 
from the Evangelist, if one great por- 
tion had been completed and had passed 
out of prophecy into history, whilst the 
other remained yet unfulfilled. Some 


1 So in ‘ Evangelien.’ But in his latest work 
he places it shortly after the fall of Jerusalem. 
‘ Einleitung,’ p. 497. 

2 Holtzmann. 
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of the sayings call for such comment. 
The prophecy that the end should come, 
when the gospel of the kingdom had 
been preached in all the world, for a 
witness unto all nations (xxiv. 14); the 
promise that this generation should not 
pass till all these things were fulfilled 
(xxiv. 34) ; the utter surprise with which 
those calamities should overtake men 
(xxiv. 36-51); all these receive their 
most powerful comment when the city 
of Jerusalem has fallen amidst the 
horrors of war, and the second scene, 
behind it, is disclosed to the expecta- 
tion, Where were all the “ able 
editors ” who, according to the Tiibin- 
gen school, were always at work repair- 
ing and trimming the first Gospel? 
The answer seems to be that the work 
before us was written before the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, and whilst Jeru- 
salem was still a city, and the Jews a 
nation, and the temple God’s own 
house. There are those, indeed, who 
refuse to admit that Jesus can have pro- 
phesied the destruction of the temple, 
because they wish to exclude every 
supernatural element from His life. But 
history should not be pared down for a 
preconception of this kind. That a 
surmise or foreboding of the destruc- 
tion of the temple hung about the early 
preaching of Christianity is very clear. 
The Lord used it as a figure of His own 
resurrection ; ‘‘ destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up” (John 
ii. 19); and this was made part of His 
accusation at the last (Matt. xxvi. 61 ; 
Mark xiv. 58). It was part of the indict- 
ment of Stephen also: “ We have heard 
him say that Jesus shall destroy this 
place” (Acts vi. 14). They were false 
witnesses who said it, but there was 
some germ of truth in the accusation, 
as in the parallel one against the Lord. 
The destruction had been mentioned, 
to say the least. And what wonder? 
This whole prophecy, in both its parts, 
is but an ampler treatment of the pic- 
ture drawn by Daniel long before: 
“ After threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for Himself: 
and the people of the Prince that shall 
come shall destroy the city and the sanc- 
tuary; and the end thereof shall be 
with a flood. And He shall confirm the 
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covenant with many for one week: and 
in the midst of the week He shall cause 
the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, 
and for the overspreading of abomina- 
tions He shall make it desolate, even 
until the consummation, and that deter- 
mined shall be poured upon the deso- 
late” (Dan. ix, 26, 27): (Upon the 
whole, the opinion that the fall of Jeru- 
salem was not accomplished when this 
Gospel was published, has gained 
ground, and become the general belief; 
the only reserve being this, that many 
believe the first draft of the Gospel to 
have been in existence before A.D. 70, 
this being afterwards subjected to one 
or more revisions." 

§ 22. Not long before—On the other 
hand, it is probable that the destruc- 
tion of the city was not far off. A 
considerable time between the events 
of the Lord’s life and the writing must 
have elapsed, or there would be no 
force in the words, “until this day” 
(Matt. xxvii, 8, xxviii. 15). Whatever 
theory we incline to, of the origin of 
the Gospels, it seems agreed that some 
time must have elapsed between the 
Resurrection and the present narratives 
being prepared; whether the theory of 
antecedent preaching or of written docu- 
ments find most favour. In the case 
of St. Luke, there can be no doubt. 
Many had taken in hand the history of 
Jesus (Luke i. 1), The traditions on 
this point are scanty, and not much to 
be trusted. Irenæus (iii. 1) tells us 
that the Gospel of St. Matthew was 
written whilst Peter and Paul were at 
Rome ;? but it has been justly re- 
marked that this is given by Irenæus, 
not as a contribution to chronology at all,? 
and we must not lay too much stress on 
it. The tradition that Matthew remained 
in Palestine for fifteen years after the 
Ascension, and then departed, would be 
inconsistent with this. Upon the whole, 
we are pushed by probabilities on either 
side towards a date somewhere about 
63-65. The social and political con- 
dition of Palestine at that time threatened 
a great crisis. Society was fast de- 


1 Thus Schenkel places the date after 70, and 
Keim before 70, the difference being only that 
one will not admit an element of prophecy. 

2 Comp. Eusebius, v. 8. > Morrison, 
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clining into anarchy, and there seemed 
no help from any quarter. There was 
cogent reason for desiring to secure in 
a permanent form, for the Jewish con- 
verts, the Gospel facts which had so 
long been preached to them from oral 
tradition, and perhaps from separate 
and fragmentary narratives. After the 
death of Claudius, it needed no great 
foresight to discern the peril that beset 
the Jewish nation. Felix, to adopt the 
bitter conciseness of Tacitus, ‘‘ amidst 
every kind of cruelty and lust, exercised 
the royal office with the soul and spirit 
of a slave.”? Long years of mutual 
mistrust between the conquerors and 
a proud and sullen race, had made 
government almost impossible. Two 
years of honest endeavour on the 
part of Festus (A.D. 60-62) could do 
little to recall Judæa from this anarchy, 
His successor Albinus (62-64) was a 
mere robber, bent on getting gold from 
any quarter by any means. When he 
was recalled, he opened the doors of all 
the prisons, and “left the prisons empty, 
but the land filled with thieves” (Joseph. 
‘ Antiq., xx. 9. 5). As the candle flame 
casts a shadow from the lime-light, so 
did the villainy of Albinus appear dull 
by the light of his ‘successor’s misdeeds. 
Gessius Florus (A.D. 64—66) was a mere 
brigand, who had crept into the kingly 
seat. Josephus can hardly find words 
to describe his conduct. The misery of 
the people under this evil succession 
must have been great: their endurance 
taxed to the utmost. “How long, O 
Lord?” It was impossible that this 
should last. The clouds were gathering 
so thick that they must at last explode 
in thunder, and the bolts of heaven must 
fall. It was probably in this time of 
feverish expectation that the Gospel 
before us was brought into a written 
shape. Parables and images of the 
great Judgment, not preserved by the 
other Evangelists, are grouped here by 
St. Matthew (xxiv. 43; xxv. 46). The 
words of Jesus, penned by St. Matthew 
alone, must have seemed strongly pro- 
phetic of this troublesome time: 
“Wherefore if. . . . eagles be gathered 
together” (Matt, xxiv. 26-28), With a 
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society about to part asunder, with the 
constant fear of persecution, the dis- 
ciples must have become convinced 
that the precious deposit of the Gos- 
pel must no longer be trusted to tra- 
dition alone. Matthew is departing ; 
others have gone. And therefore the 
Apostle gathers into a Gospel the 
treasure of preaching that the Church 
possessed. How far did he use mater- 
ials existing at the time? and how many 
kinds of them were in existence? To 
answer these questions is absolutely im- 
possible now. The general strain of 
Apostolic preaching, as Gieseler thinks, 
formed the groundwork: it was said, 
and said again until it had fallen into a 
fixed form of words. Special reports 
and written records of this discourse 
and that journey may have been avail- 
able: but the attempt to disentangle 
them is vain, if indeed they are to be 
sought at all. 

§ 23. Ls this the date of the Gospel as we 
have it ?—Is this approximate date to be 
considered that of the Greek Gospel, or 
that of the Hebrew Matthew, afterwards 
re-edited and translated? ‘The answer 
is, that all the reasoning that makes it 
probable that this Gospel was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, ex- 
cludes the notion of any subsequent 
editing, which would amount to a 
recasting and reconstruction of the 
Gospel. There would have been some 
re-arrangement of the eschatological 
predictions, so as to distinguish the 
fulfilled, from that which still awaited 
fulfilment. And, once more, upon what 
does this theory of re-editing rest, which 
has disturbed the vision of so many 
modern writers? Upon two points, In 
an obscure quotation, /ogza is held 
to mean discourses; and, therefore, 
Matthew wrote the discourses of Jesus 
only, and the events were incorporated 
from St. Mark; and since “ every one 
interpreted ” the Hebrew /ogia into Greek 
“as he was able,” therefore, there was 
one later Greek translation of Matthew, 
different from the Hebrew in its sub- 
stance, as embracing discourses and 
events too. But the word Jogia does 
not necessarily, nor even probably, bear 
this meaning, and Papias evidently knew 
no difference between the staple of 
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St. Matthew’s Gospel, and that of St. 
Mark; both were Gospel histories of 
the same kind. And, so far as the re- 
mark about the interpreting the Hebrew 
Gospel is to be pressed, it must be 
meant to apply to a limited time, for, 
beyond all doubt the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, in its Greek form, was in ex- 
istence when Papias lived. Meantime, 
we have a right to ask why, if there 
was all this editing and compari- 
son, extending far into the second 
century, it was done in a manner so 
perfunctory. Any editor could have 
brought the three synoptic Gospels into 
far closer harmony, with very small 
trouble or intelligence, If the original 
Mark was used for the groundwork of 
St. Matthew’s history, why has the later 
Mark departed from it in so many par- 
ticulars? Every later hand would have 
aimed at greater conformity between 
two or more existing Gospels; the 
differences that remain ought at least 
to guard us from the suspicion of a 
constant process of free editing and 
alteration. 

§ 24. The Postulate of Time—In 
the longer discourses given by St. Mat- 
thew, many sayings are gathered up 
which are recorded elsewhere in con- 
nexion with events that gave rise to 
them (ch. v.—vii., x., xxiii.). This is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis of a separate 
collection of discourses, but it does not 
by any means demand it. Nor is it 
easy to understand how it would be pos- 
sible to compose a volume of discourses 
without the framework of events on 
which the discourses were hung. In- 
deed, this difficulty has been frankly 
admitted. Nor has the element of time 
received sufficient consideration from 
those who follow theories of redaction. 
If, for example, the reasons be con- 
clusive for supposing that the Gospel of 
St. Matthew was written before the fall 
of Jerusalem, any theory which supposes 
three or four stages of its composition 
will find itself pressed to death by the 
narrowness of the walls wherein it is 
confined. We require time for the 
composition (say) of a body of Dis- 
courses of the Lord, for in all proba- 
bility they were used orally in preach- 
ing before any one undertook to re- 
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duce them to writing; then more time 
is required for the collected work to 
gather weight of authority sufficient to 
enable it to be made the groundwork of 
a fresh book. Suppose that after this 
the new work, composed of the Dis- 
courses and of some historical record 
of events, has been framed, it too will 
require time to gain a footing, and to 
supplant records older but less perfect. 
Then its Jewish tendency is supposed 
to require a certain correction from a 
fresh hand, prepared to present the 
universal, the Gentile side, of the Divine 
message. Is there time for all this in 
the limit of about thirty-five years ? 
Baur was right when he demanded far 
longer time for his scheme of develop- 
ment; shorten the time, and the scheme 
is shaken. It is curious to notice that 
another theory of development is pass- 
ing through the same trial, the theory 
of ‘natural selection” was based upon 
a postulate of unlimited time; but the 
researches of Thomson and others for- 
bid the concession of unlimited time, 
and shew some clear limitations ; and, 
that being so, the theory itself must share 
the fate of its fundamental postulate. 

$ 25. Character of the Work,—But, 
after all, the real answer to any theory 
of redaction, whether by way of fusing 
together a book of discourses with 
a book of events, or by way of cor- 
recting a strong Judaizing ‘‘ tendency” 
by the milder and less exclusive “ tend- 
ency ” towards universalism, lies in the 
character of the work itself A book 
that had undergone such treatment as 
Hilgenfeld! supposes the first Gospel 
to have received, would bear marks of 
being a mere compilation. A strong 
individuality, and a clear purpose, are 
inconsistent with such patchwork. But 
the character of this Gospel is uniform, 
and very strongly marked. Its object, 
from beginning to end, is to shew Jesus 
as the Messiah of the Jews, and to 
describe “the kingdom of heaven,” 
which He came to found upon earth. 
The Evangelist wishes his countrymen 
to recognise in Jesus Christ, in spite 
of the national rejection of Him, in 
spite of the darkness in which His 
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ministry closed, the -Person to whom 
the prophets looked, and who fulfilled 
their words in all that He did and 
underwent. The phrases “kingdom of 
heaven” (used thirty-two times), and, 
“that it might be fulfilled” (used nine 
or ten times), mark this purpose. 

§ 26. Lts Contents and Structure.— 
The work is carefully constructed. Apart 
from the account of the childhood, 
the ministry falls into two portions; 
the official life in Galilee, and the pre- 
paration for the crucifixion ; the Baptism 
being the introduction to one of these, 
and the Transfiguration to the other. 
Each of them begins with a formal an- 
nouncement of the Evangelist; “from 
that time Jesus began to preach and to 
say, Repent: for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand” (iv. 17); and “ from that 
time forth began Jesus to shew unto 
His disciples, how that He must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day” (xvi. 21). The one of these 
stages leads naturally up to the other. 
Jesus teaches long, and works wonders 
of love, and then takes account + with 
the apostles of the result of all this 
activity before He unfolds the history of 
His suffering. “Whom do men say that 
Iam?” During the latter stage, that of 
the cross, the activity and the preaching 
recede before the shadow of the coming 
events, In the former stage the Sermon 
on the Mount is put out of its place 
(comp. Luke), and made the opening of 
the ministry, for it is the new law of the 
new “kingdom of heaven,” and must 
be brought into the most prominent 
place. Then follow (viii. and ix.) proofs 
of His wonder-working power; then the 
sending forth by the Shepherd of the 
people, the Apostles to the children of 
Israel, to whom the new kingdom was 
offered (x.). The effect of His work 
on various classes and places now 
shews itself : John is in doubt (xi. 1-6) ; 
the people are perverse (xi. 18, 19); 
Chorazin and Bethsaida are harder to 
convince than Tyre and Sidon (xi. 20- 
22); the Pharisees, cramped and con- 
fined by the glosses of the law, cannot 
understand the Gospel liberty even a 
little (xii.). j 
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Now a group of parables of the king- 
dom of God seems to be the opening 
of a fresh period; the structure being 
somewhat the same. First, these 
parables, answering to the Sermon on 
the Mount; then new miracles, and 
even more conspicuous—the two feed- 
ings of the multitudes with a little bread 
(xiv., xv.) ; and lastly, a fresh account 
of the results of the teaching, as shewn 
by various minds: “Whom do men 
say that I. the Son of Man am”? 
(xvi. 13)—‘‘ But whom say ye that I 
am?” (vy. 15). This second section 
has probably for its chief scene a new 
missionary circuit round Galilee. St. 
Luke places the parable of the sower 
in the beginning of such a journey, 
when, accompanied by the Twelve, and 
now by certain women also, who 
had been healed of evil spirits, He 
passed through the land, carrying with 
Him the glad tidings of God (Luke 
viii. 1-5). ` l i 

Throughout the first great section 
(iv._xvi.) the purpose never flags or 
changes: this kingdom of Messiah is 
preached to the Jews who were its heirs : 
thus it was preached, thus it was en- 
forced, and thus received by the ungrate- 
ful people ; whilst of the darker lessons 
of the second part, the disciples under- 
stood nothing at the end of the first. 
“Be it far from Thee, Lord, this shall 
not be unto Thee” (xvi. 22). 

The second section, opening with 
the Transfiguration and the witness from 
-heaven, has its Sermon too; but this 
time the circle is narrower, to which it is 
addressed ; the disciples who now learn 
the doctrine of suffering and the cross, 
are to learn the ethics of suffering also: 
in the child’s humility (xviii. 3, 4) ; in the 
tender consideration for the smallest and 
-weakest (xviii. 10-14); in the constant 
forgiveness of wrongs (vv. 21-35); the 
strength of His ministers would lie. 
Miracles follow (xix.-xx.), but they are 
not so prominent now in the narrative. 
Again and again the gloomy prophecy 
of His death is pressed home to the 
disciples (xvi. 22, xvii. 22, xx. 17-19, 
xxvi. 1, 2): until at last the fulfilment 
comes. ‘All the world of Judæa passes, 
for a kind of judgment, before His 
judgment seat; scribe and Pharisee, 
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and the doomed Jerusalem, wherein 
these rule so perversely, are utterly con- 
demned (xxiii.) : and through the smoke 
and fire of the city’s destruction may be 
seen the grand lines of a greater judg- 
ment (xxiv. xxvi.). 

§ 27. Objection Answered—It may 
be thought that to ascribe to the Gos- 
pel a structure so artificial is to weaken 
its historical value; that it changes 
the Gospel from a history into an 
apology. The answer to this is sup- 
plied by a consideration of the Apostles’ 
purpose, and of the mode in which it 
has been fulfilled. To provide complete 
memoirs of Jesus was not the intention 
of any of the sacred writers. “They do 
not intend to narrate the history of 
Jesus, but to proclaim the salvation 
which has appeared on the earth in the ° 
Person and the history of Jesus Christ.” 1 
The Gospels were to be the apostolic 
preaching in a written shape. The first 
preaching of the Gospel turned on the 
facts of a life (Acts il. 22); and so the 
facts would appear in the written books, 
wherein this preaching was fixed and 
preserved. But the facts were of use for 
the one common purpose of all the 
preaching and writing, that of causing 
men to repent and believe and embrace 
the Gospel of Jesus. Now, this general 
purpose is somewhat modified in Mat- 
thew, by the wish to turn the Jews to 
Christ : it is a Gospel written first of all 
that God’s chosen people might believe 
and receive life from believing. The 
book is pervaded by this purpose: to- 
wards this it moves with a constant 
progress, The arrangement is not one 
of artifice ; but the whole is moulded 
by the earnest purpose of the writer. 
The events are not arranged by any 
exercise of literary skill; but they fall 
into their natural places in the Gospel of 
the kingdom. 

§ 28. Internal Consistency.—There is, 
however, a fair test of the historical 
value of such a book. If the writer is 
all Jewish; if from his Gospel are 
weeded out things connected with the 
future reception of the Gentiles into the 
sphere of God’s love, which appear in 
other gospels; then this bias will no 
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doubt affect the estimate of the work. 
But this is confessedly not the case ; and 
Baurs whole system of interpretation 
rests on the postulate that there is in 
our Gospel a universal as well as a 
judaizing element. The latter he seeks 
in the original “ Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” and the former in the soften- 
ing hand of the editor who is supposed 
to have developed the present Gospel 
out of it. Why it was necessary to 
assume that the two elements did not 
arise in the facts themselves, and why 
it should be a general principle that one 
writer can only represent one side of a 
subject, are questions not quite easy to 
answer. But at all events the fact is 
admitted that this Gospel sets forth 
Jesus as the King of the Jews, and also 
as the Saviour of the world. And this 
is one proof, to unprejudiced minds, of 
its historical character. 

“The preaching [of Jesus in this 
Gospel]” says Keim, whose testimony 
is the more striking from his free treat- 
ment of some parts of St. Matthew, 
“ ever flows forward, from an approach- 
ing kingdom to one which has come, 
and which is to come, from an empha- 
tic utterance of the law to a criticism 
which ever grows fuller, from the calling 
of all Israel to the calling of infants, 
from a calling of the Jews to a calling 
of the Gentiles, from a preaching of the 
- Messiah to a preaching of the Son, and 
finally to a preaching of the Cross. 
The proclamation at Czesarea Philippi 
of the Messiah and of His suffering is 
more clearly arranged in all its parts 
than in any other Gospel. In the acts 
of Jesus, the gradations of the miracu- 
lous are not to be mistaken, from the 
first stage of the miracles after the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, to the third and 
fourth in which thousands are fed. The 
disciples steadily advance from vague 
admiration to the grand acknowledg- 
ment finally made by Peter. The con- 
flict with the people and their leaders is 
slowly begun: Jesus hopes, the people 
believe, the Pharisees are in suspense, 
and Jesus still bears with them; but in 
the midst of His career a deadly strife 
is declared on both sides; and Jesus 
understood by His disciples, who support 
Him, but misunderstood, hated, and 
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persecuted by the leaders of the nation 
takes, in the name of God, His destiny 
of death. The consistency of this repre- 
sentation is plain and extremely simple.” 

§ 29. Old Testament (Quotations.— 
There is one more test of the origi- 
nality of this Gospel, namely, that which 
arises from a consideration of the Old 
Testament quotations. Here an ex- 
cellent service has been rendered to 
biblical students by the Rev. D. M. 
Turpie by his ‘Old Testament in the 
New,” in which all the Old Testament 
passages found in the New Testament 
are compared with the Septuagint ver- 
sion, and with the Hebrew Bible. Of 
the 278 passages examined, about 41 
are found in St. Matthew. We are not 
disposed to lay great stress on the argu- 
ment to be gathered from those quota- 
tions as to the Hebrew or Greek origin 
of the Gospel. There is certainly no 
uniform nor exact following of the 
Hebrew original; nor has that course 
been taken which a mere translator 
would have been tempted to prefer—of 
adopting the passages from the Septua- 
gint that corresponded to the passages 
in the (supposed) Hebrew Gospel. 
There is a certain independent treat- 
ment of the quotations, to account for 
which we should have to consider what 
was the object of the citations, and 
what was the standard of accuracy 
aimed at. But Bleek and De Wette 
have made the important observation 
that in the citations that occur in the 
body of the narrative the Septuagint is 
used ; whilst in those which the Evan- 
gelist introduces as part of his own 
reflections, there has been a recourse 
to the Hebrew. This, however, requires 
some reservation; the Septuagint has 
exercised its influence throughout, even 
where there has been a reference to 
the Hebrew. ‘The reader may refer to 
L23 eEs IL EBs a) os VAS LOE 
VL LA; RE THA ORNL 35 KI Se 
xxvii. 9, The last passage is a free 
treatment of the original, from which it 
departs widely, in words at least; yet it 
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2 London, 1868. Mr. Sanday allows himself 
to speak somewhat slightingly of Mr. Turpie’s 
scholarship ; without apparent reason. It may 
be wished that we had more such labourers. 
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is manifest that the Hebrew was used 
here, and the Septuagint declined. The 
inference, from a general consideration of 
these passages is, that the writer of them 
isa Jew, to whom both the Hebrew and 
the Greek versions were accessible, and 
who adhered, with one or two exceptions, 
to the Hebrew text in preference. 

But the inference from this use of 
the Hebrew, taken with the prominence 
given to the Septuagint, in passages 
which occur in the body of the narrative, 
would seem to be that the narrative 
part, at least, is no translation from 
a Hebrew original. Two explana- 
tions seem to suggest themselves ; that 
of Hug and of Dr. Roberts—that Greek 
was the usual language of Palestine 
at that time, and that the citations were 
first made in Greek by Jesus and His 
disciples, who, though having the com- 
mand of both tongues, were accustomed 
to hold intercourse in Greek; and, 
as an alternative, that when Matthew 
composed the Gospel, the substance of 
the narrative had already taken a Greek 
form and shape, whether as oral preach- 
ing or as some written document. Either 
supposition is adverse to the theory of 
a precedent Hebrew version of our Gos- 
pel. The argument of Dr. Roberts on 
the subject of the language of Palestine 
seems inconclusive [see p. xxii above]. 
The Greek tongue was much diffused, 
Palestine was bilingual. The educated 
classes had the command of both. But 
the question is, which would be used 
amongst themselves, in familiar inter- 
course, by the children of the people. 
“We learn English, and can speak it,” 
said a Welsh carpenter; “ but we never 
use a word of it in conversation except 
when some Englishman wishes to con- 
verse with us.” This is a natural in- 
stinct, to keep the exotic speech for 
exotic use; and in the case of the Jews 
the affinity of their speech with the 
language of their holy books would be 
a far stronger tie to their vernacular 
tongue. But thus far we may go, that 
if the present Gospel were but a transla- 
tion, both classes of quotations—those 
which occur in the narrative, and those 
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which are introduced in the writers 
reflections—would be handled in the 
same way. 

§ 30. Authorship. —The authorship 
of this Gospel has been assigned by 
the universal voice of antiquity to the 
Apostle Matthew. Modern criticism, 
led by Schulz, has brought doubts on 
this: and an opinion prevails in some 
quarters, that, though there may have 
been a Gospel written by the Apostle 
Matthew, which may have been used 
more or less in the composition of 
the present Gospel, the present work 
has not an Apostolic origin. The 
arguments of Schulz, well answered by 
Fritzsche,? are somewhat fine-drawn. 
Why, for example, should not an Apostle 
have used such a general form as that 
in Matt. iv. 25 and that in ix. 35 in 
summing up a great mass of acts of 
Jesus, which he could not notice in 
detail? The omission of a name or 
names, in Matt. xx. 30, is also thought 
to be a proof of the want of that know- 
ledge which a companion would have 
had. But the name was of no import- 
ance to the purpose of the Gospel, and 
the supplying of a name or of other 
minor particulars is quite as much the 
mark of a later writer, trying to confirm 
and complete a history, as it is of the 
first writer, ‘That events or sayings are 
twice repeated, that the chronological 
order is lost in general expressions, such 
as “in those days,” ‘‘then,” and names 
of persons lost in “a certain man,” “a 
woman,’ andi the like: these seem 
hardly relevant to the position that the 
Gospel was not written by an Apostle’s 
hand. It is admitted that twenty or 
thirty years had elapsed; and, if the 
matter is to be argued apart from all 
questions of inspiration, it might be 
possible that some names were less re- 
membered, and some names less worth 
recording *than had once been the case. 
The repetition of similar events is what 
actually occurs in any life: there is no 
wonder whatever that the Pharisees, 
who were much concerned about the 
claims of Jesus, should ask at one time 
for a “sign” and at another for “a 
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sign from heaven” (Matt. xii. 38 ; xvi. 1). 
And where the chronology seems to be 
at fault, the explanation seems to be 
that the general purpose of the Evange- 
list is to give a picture of Jesus rather 
than a chronicle of his life; and that 
whilst the latter was neither present to 
his mind nor promised by his words, 
the former has been given with abundant 
brightness and clearness, 

§ 31. Objections.—It is alleged, how- 
ever, against the Apostolic origin of the 
Gospel, that marks of a change of pur- 
pose, or rather of two different purposes, 
are to be found init. It is supposed that 
the older element in it was written when 
Christianity was offered to the Jews 
alone, and when Christ was conceived 
of as the Messiah of the Jews; but that 
a newer element was incorporated, re- 
presenting the wider view of the purpose 
of Christianity, that prevailed after the 
preaching of Paul had taken effect, in 
which the rights of the Gentiles were 
recognised, and the fold of the Lord was 
opened to “all nations.” In support of 
this view, the exhortation not to cast 
pearls before swine (vii. 6); the an- 
nouncement that the Apostles should 
not have gone through the cities of 
Israel before the Son of Man should 
come (x. 23) are thought to belong to 
the Jewish element; and the threats to 
the unbelieving Jews that the heathen 
should. be called instead (xiii. 11; 
xxi. 43); the announcement of His re- 
turn after the Gospel should have been 
preached to all the world (xxiv. 14); 
and the express commission to the 
Apostles to baptize and admit people of 
all nations (xxvill. 19); are supposed to 
betoken the presence of a different 
hand, guided by wider aims. The two 
accounts of the centurion from Caper- 
naum (viii. 5) and of the woman of 
Canaan (xv, 21-28) are alleged to be 
opposed in the same way. But in order 
to support this view, we ought to 
maintain, as indeed Strauss does not 
hesitate to do, (1) that there are “ con- 
tradictions” in the narrative which 
makes some such hypothesis necessary, 
The mere fact that there are passages 
in a work in which opposite ideas are 
expressed and contrasted is no surprise 
to us, for all history, all processes of 
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thought, are made up of these anti- 
noimies—these opposing elements, which 
must find their conciliation in fact. 
Now the line of thought in St. Mat- 
thew is very clear and complete in 
itself, Jesus is the Messiah of the 
Jews; He offers Himself to them as 
such, not in word alone, but in works of 
power, and signs and wonders. To the 
Jews, and to none other, belongs the 
inheritance of the kingdom, until they 
shall have had full time to accept or 
reject it. That time of probation begins 
with the preaching’ of the Apostles ; it 
ends with the rejection of the Jews, so 
pathetically deplored by Jesus (xxii. 
37): but that rejection is made manifest 
when Jerusalem, abandoned by the 
Christ whom she has abandoned, is 
utterly destroyed. “ You shall not have 
completed the circuit of the towns of 
Israel before the Lord shall come to 
judge Israel ;” this we take, with Schott, 
to be the meaning of Matt. x. 23. But 
with this offering to the Jews of the 
tidings of the kingdom, there must 
always have been present the idea of a 
possible rejection by the Jews, and of 
the consequences that must follow from 
that. That Messiah should be a bless- 
ing to all the nations was no new idea: 
it was the constant note of prophecy. 
He was to become so through the ac- 
ceptance of the Jews; but if they reject 
Him God’s purposes are not on that 
account to fail, And St. Matthew is as 
clear on the one point as on the other. 
Not until the “house is left unto her 
desolate” do the direct rights of the 
Gentiles to the word of salvation come 
into view. Since they cannot be saved 
through the Jews, they shall be saved 
without them. “Go ye and teach all 
nations.” The case of the centurion is 
not a happy selection of a fact to prove 
a Gentile “ tendency ” in this Gospel, for 
it is plain that he was treated as at least 
a friend of God’s people: he had more 
than the faith of a Jew, to which Jesus 
Himself bears witness: “I have not 
found so great faith, no not in Israel” 
(viii. 10) ; and he shewed the works of 
a Jew, for “he loveth the nation, and 
hath built us a synagogue” (Luke vii, 
5): he was treated as a child of the 
kingdom. 
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§ 32. Summary.—in fact it is by this 
wholeness of impression, this unity of 
purpose, this broad and vigorous picture 
of Jesus, as at once the Messiah of pro- 
phecy, and the loving, suffering Saviour 
of the world, that the authority of St. 
Matthew as an authentic history is vindi- 
cated. It is not pretended that this im- 
pression will prevail, with those who open 
the book with their minds pre-occupied 
with a theory of Zogia, or with a won- 
drous touchstone called tendency ; minds 
already in possession of these ‘“‘idols of 
the cave” are not the best judges in 
such amatter. One sees in the baleful 
influence of that one idea of Schleier- 
macher that Matthew compiled a work 
consisting of discourses of Jesus only,— 
a notion utterly strange to all Christian 
antiquity, and utterly destitute of mo- 
dern evidence,—how deeply acute and 
learned minds may be biassed by pre- 
conceptions derived from those about 
them. This air-drawn theory haunts a 
succession of eminent writers, down to 
Reuss. One sees how necessary it 
may be to recommence the task of 
criticism by escaping from all theological 
prepossessions, and by applying to the 
work in hand reverence, candour, and 
good.sense. Leaving the closer air of the 
study and going out into the broad field 
of the Church, we find that this most 
ancient Gospel has acquired, and has 
kept the confidence of the faithful in 
all ages; and the test they have ap- 
plied to it is, if a rough one, still 
decisive; the Gospel shews us Jesus, 
whom we seek. What more can be 
said for a book than that it has been 
received universally by the Church as a 
production of the first age of Christi- 
anity, that it has been attributed unani- 
mously to the author whose name it 
bears, and that its contents are a firm 
and complete tracing of the likeness of 
the Lord of Life? Criticism is of course 
possible on all these points; it may 
make work for itself anywhere: nay, its 
work may be useful anywhere to a cer- 
tain degree. But perhaps one of its 
uses is to teach us what it cannot do: 
and here its witness agrees not together. 
According to divers writers, Matthew is 
the oldest writer and not the oldest; a 
Greek writer, but a Hebrew; his work 
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the foundation of the Gospel of Mark, 
but drawn from that earlier simpler 
record ; it is the work of an Apostle, 
but there are positive reasons against 
regarding it as from an Apostle’s hand. 
Its line of teaching is clear and con- 
sistent ; yet with skilful knife we can dis- 
sect out the various fibres of tendencies 
which make it so manifold and so little 
consistent with itself. Its unityis self- 
evident; and yet it never continued 
for two decades the same, so active 
were the editors in making it afresh. 
Its inconsistencies with the other Gos- 
pels start out to careless eyes: and yet 
many hands were constantly at work 
bringing one Gospel to bear on another, 
and altering each by the light of the 
other. ‘These being the results, we have 
a right to suspect the method: it is 
even allowable to doubt whether there 
can be any true principles on which 
results so discordant can be based. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


$ 33. John Mark.—The name Mark 
(= Hammer ?)+ was the surname of 
John (Acts xii. 12) who is usually sup- 
posed to have been the author of this 
Gospel. Grotius maintains the con- 
trary, on the ground that the earliest 
writers nowhere call the Evangelist by 
the name of John, and that they al- 
ways describe him as the companion 
of Peter and not of Paul. But John 
was the Jewish name, and Mark, a 
name of frequent use amongst the 
Romans, was adopted afterwards, and 
gradually superseded the other. Indeed 
we can almost trace the process. The 
John Mark of Acts xii. 12, 25, and the 
John of Acts xiii. 5, 13, becomes Mark 
only in Acts xv. 39, Col. iv. 10, 2 Tim. 
iv. 11, Philem. 24. The change of John 
to Mark is analogous to that of Saul to 
Paul; and the abandonment of the earlier 
for the later name is connected in both 
cases with the change of religion and 
the commencement of a new life. [See 
above, p. xix.] There is no inconsist- 
ency in the view that he may have minis- 


1 Morrison on Mark, who quotes Fick, ‘ Ver- 
gleich, Wörterbuch.’ 
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tered to two Apostles, Peter and Paul. 
His desertion of Paul, in his missionary 
journey, may have been caused partly by 
a wish to rejoin Peter and the Apostles 
preaching in Palestine, partly by the 
fear of a perilous journey, partly by a 
sense of less fitness for the one kind of 
labour than for the other. That there 
was a connexion between Peter and 
Mark is plain from Acts xii. 12, whem 
Peter, freed from prison, is represented 
as going at once to the house of Mary 
the mother of John Mark, ‘‘ where many 
were gathered together praying.” The 
old writers are severe upon the motives 
of this desertion ; but St. Paul assigns 
none, though he evidently blames the 
turning back; and we are justifed in 
supposing that the motives in this case, 
as indeed in most others, were mixed. 
Probably John Mark was converted by 
Peter, from meeting him at some time 
in his mothers house, for he speaks of 
‘d Marcus my son” (Col. iv. 10).? 

John Mark was the son of one Mary, 
who dwelt at Jerusalem. There he was 
probably born (Acts xii. 12). He was 
the cousin of Barnabas (Col. iv. Io). 
The theory that he was one of the 
seventy disciples has no warrant. An- 
other theory, that an event of the night 
of our Lord’s betrayal, related by Mark 
alone, is one which befell himself (Ols- 
hausen, Lange) may be worthy of men- 
tion; though Casaubon warns us that 
it is curious and vain to seek a name 
which the Evangelist himself has not 
preserved. ‘“ There followed Him a 
certain young man, having a linen cloth 
cast about his naked body ; and the 
young men laid hold on him, and he 
left the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked” (Mark xiv. 51, 52). This may 
have been recorded by Mark with a 
deep private interest, as marking a night 
which was a turning-point in his own 
life: but then it may be only one of 
those additional touches in which the 
narrative of Mark abounds, introduced 
to shew that the persecutions were so 
keen and pressing that, after the flight of 
the Apostles, they tried to seize even a 


1 Kuinol 2 loco. 

2 Some, as Credner, suggest that this should 
be taken to apply to natural relationship : this 
is improbable, 
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chance bystander. All we can venture 
to say is that if the name of Mark but 
be supplied here, the transaction receives 
a clear explanation; and that John 
(John i. 40, xix. 26) introduces himself 
ina like unobtrusive fashion, as also per- 
haps Luke (Luke xxiv. 18). Mary the 
mother of Mark seems to have been a 
person of some means and influence, 
and her house a rallying-point for Chris- 
tians in those dangerous days. Her 
young son, already an inquiret, would 
soon become more anxious to work 
for Christ. He went with Paul and 
Barnabas as their ‘‘ minister” on their 
first journey; but at Perga, as we have 
mentioned, he turned back (Acts xii. 
25, Xiii., 13). On the second journey 
St. Paul would not accept him again as 
a companion, but Barnabas his kinsman 
was more indulgent; and thus he be- 
came the cause of the memorable “ sharp 
contention ” between them (Acts xv. 
36-40). Whatever were the reasons for 
Mark’s infirmity of purpose, they did not 
separate him for ever from Paul, for we 
find him at the side of that Apostle in 
his first imprisonment at Rome (Col. iv. 
10, Philem. 24). St. Paul speaks of a 
possible journey of Mark to Asia. Some- 
what later he is with St. Peter at Babylon 
(1 Peter v. 13). Some have considered 
Babylon to be a name given here to 
Rome, in a mystical sense: surely without 
reason, since the date of a letter is not the 
place to look for a figure of speech. Of 
the journey to Babylon we have no more 
evidence ; of its date, causes, results, we 
know nothing. It may be conjectured 
that Mark journeyed to Asia Minor 
(ch. iv. ro), and thence went on to join 
Peter at Babylon. On his return to 
Asia he seems to have been with Timothy 
at Ephesus when Paul wrote to him, dur- 
ing his second imprisonment, and Paul 
was anxious for his return to Rome (2 
Tim. iv. 11). 

When we leave the ground of Holy 
Scripture, we find the facts doubtful 
and even inconsistent. 

If Papias be trusted (quoted in 
Eusebius, ‘ H. E.’ iii. 39), Mark never 
was a personal follower of our Lord ; 
which he probably infers from 1 Pet. v. 
13. Epiphanius, on the other hand, 
adopts the tradition that he was one 
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of the seventy, who turned back from 
Jesus at the hard saying in John vi. 
The same had been said of St. Luke. 
The relation of Mark to Peter is of 
great importance for an estimate of this 
Gospel. 

§ 34. St Mark and St. Peter.— 
Ancient writers, with one consent, 
make the Evangelist the interpreter 
(Aermeneutes) of the Apostle Peter.? 


Some explain this word to mean that. 


the office of Mark was to translate into 
the Greek tongue the Aramaic dis- 
courses of the Apostle; whilst others 
adopt the view that Mark wrote a Gospel, 
which conformed more exactly than the 
others to Peters preaching, and thus 
“interpreted” it to the Church at large.* 
Probably the word “ interpreter” means 
here what it usually means, that the 
person so called came between a speaker 
In a foreign tongue and his hearers: 
and Bleek well remarks that Latin was 
probably the language which Mark 
possessed and Peter lacked, so that 
Mark, having acquired it in his attend- 
ance on Paul, was able to interpret for 
Peter, when he came to Rome, in the 
language of the people. 

The words of Papias, quoted in Eu- 
sebius, do not dispose of this question. 
“This also [John] the Elder said: 
Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote down exactly whatever things 
he remembered, but yet not in the order 
in which Christ either spoke or did 
them: for he was neither a hearer nor 
a follower of the Lord’s, but he was 
afterwards, as Z [Papias] said, a follower 
of Peter.” The words in Italics refer to 
the word “interpreter” above. Some 
confusion has arisen from supposing 
that ‘Papias means to describe the 
writing of a Gospel as the mode in 


which the interpreter’s duties were per- 


formed: but this is not so, Papias 
rather means “ Mark, as Peters inter- 
preter, had opportunities of hearing and 
knowing what, he taught, and wrote it 
down accordingly.” ‘The report that 


1 Cont. Her. t, i. 6, p: 457. Ed. Dindorf. 

2 Papias in Euseb. ‘H. E.’ ii. 39. Irenæus; 
“Her. iii, 1; iii, 10, 6; Tertullian, c Marc. 
iv. 5; Jerome ad Hedib, ch. xi. à 

3 Eichhorn, Bertholdt, &c, 

4 Valesius, Alford, Lange, Fritzsche, Meyer. 
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Mark was the companion of Peter, at 
Rome, is no doubt of great antiquity. 
Clement of Alexandria is quoted by 
Eusebius as giving it for “a tradition 
which he had received of the Elders 
from the first.”1 But some have sus- 
pected that this tradition rests on a 
misunderstanding of x Pet. v. 13, 
Babylon being wrongly taken for a typi- 
cal name of Rome.? Sent on a mission 
to Egypt by Peter, Mark there founded 
the church of Alexandria, and preached 
in various places; then returned to 
Alexandria, of which church he was 
bishop, and suffered a martyr’s death. 
But none of these details rests on a 
sufficiently sound authority. 

$ 35. Zhe Gospe—Entering upon 
a consideration of the Gospel which 
bears St. Mark’s name, we are con- 
fronted at once by the great con- 
troversy about the Gospels—what is the 
position of St. Mark towards the rest? 
If we set aside Christian tradition, this 
question must be answered by internal 
evidence; of all evidence the most slip- 
pery and tempting. Not without use 
is Meyer’s caution,* that in examining 
single passages to prove the depend- 
ence of Mark, or his independence of 
the others, the greatest caution is re- 
quired, lest we only find in the passages 
what we bring to them from our own 
critical point of view. He points to the 
modern controversy in proof of this; 
the passages on which one relies in sup- 
port of his view are just those which 
the next opponent turns against him, 
according to the subjective colouring 
that.each can throw on the passage, 
Perhaps the wildest excursions of this 
subjective fancy are in connexion with 
the theory that there were two Marks, 
an “ Original Gospel” and our present 
Gospel. If there were the slightest his- 
torical evidence that there had ever been 
a second, or rather an earlier Mark, we 
should be bound to examine it. In the 
case of St. Matthew there is the state- 


1H. E. vi. 14; Clem. Alex. Hyp. 6. 

2 Eusebius, “He E,’ ii. 15 ; Hieron, de Vir. 
Ill. 8. 

3 Epiphanius, ‘ Heer.’ 51, 6, p. 457, Dindorf; 
Eusebius, ‘ H. E. ii. 16; Hieron, de Vir, Ill. 8; 
Niceph. ‘H. E? ii. 43. 

4 Markus, p. 7. 
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ment of Papias that there was a Hebrew 
Gospel, confronting the fact that only a 
Greek Gospel exists: there is nothing 
of the kind in the case of St. Mark. 
History tells of one Mark, not of two; 
if the existence of a second is to be 
proved, and its nature and contents in- 
dicated, there is nothing to rely on, save 
internal evidence. But the same in- 
ternal evidence enables Ewald, Weisse, 
and Holtzmann to construct an original 
Mark, richer and fuller than the present 
Gospel ; whereas in the hands of Weisz- 
acker it contracts the original docu- 
ment to narrower limits than the present 
Gospel. When this point is arrived at 
of relying on evidence that can prove 
black or white, the time has come for 
confessing that the limit of discussion is 
reached, and the time for wise silence 
has arrived. In the meanwhile there 
is another force of internal evidence, 
far less subtle and far more trusty, 
and more popular, which tells us that 
the Gospel of St. Mark has a clear and 
well marked unity of its own, quite 
excluding the notion that it is a mere 
compendium of some richer Gospel or 
an expansion of some briefer, Our 
business then is with the Gospel 
before us, and not with some document 
that has never been produced, and of 
which all history denies the existence. 

§ 36. Contents of the Gospel—The 
contents of the Gospel may be divided 
generally into four sections: I. the In- 
troduction, i. 1-13. II. the works of 
Jesus, the Son of God, in Galilee, i. 14; 
ix. 50. III. a journey to Jerusalem 
and residence there, x. 13; xii, 37. 
IV. the sufferings, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of the Lord. 

When this Gospel is compared with 
St. Matthew the difference of treatment 
is very manifest. The constant refe- 
rence to the fulfilment of prophecy, the 
long and frequent discourses of Jesus 
have disappeared. No one could main- 
tain that the first object of this Evange- 
list was to display Jesus as the Messiah 
of the Jews. ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount, a kind of giving of a new law 
on a new Sinai, is omitted. Written 
for Gentile readers, as it is admitted to 
have been, words that might seem to 
limit salvation to the children of Abra- 
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ham find no place ; and passages of an 
opposite kind come into prominence. 
The omissions of facts and words are 
both numerous and important. The 
genealogy and history of the birth ; the 
strong rebuke by the Baptist (Matt. iii. 
7-10); the Sermon on the Mount (v.— 
vii); the centurion at (Capernaum 
(Matt. viii. 5-13) ; the calling of certain 
disciples (Matt. viii. 19-22) ; the healing 
of the two blind men, and of the dumb 
demoniac (Matt. ix. 27-34); a great 
portion of the commission to the 
Apostles (Matt. x. 15-42); the em- 
bassy of the Baptist to Jesus, with the 
Lord’s discourse thereupon (Matt. xi.) ; 
the asking of a sign (Matt. xii. 38-45) ; 
several parables (Matt. xiii. 14-17, 24- 
30; 33, 35-52); some miracles of heal- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Gennesaret 
(Matt. xiv. 34-36); the tribute money 
(Matt. xvii. 24-27) ; the discourse about 
offences (Matt. xviii. 10-35) ; the par- 
able of the labourers (Matt. xx. 1-16) ; 
the miracles of healing in the Temple 
(Matt. xxi. 14-16); the parable of the 
two sons (Matt. xxi. 28-32); of the 
marriage feast (Matt. xxii. 1-14); the 
discourse upon the Pharisees, almost 
entirely (Matt. xxili.); the discourse 
upon future judgments, in great part 
(Matt. xxiv. 37 to xxv. 46, except xxiv. 
42-44); the fate of Judas the betrayer 
(Matt. xxvii. 3-10) ; the setting a watch 
at the grave (Matt. xxvii. 62-66, xxviii. 
11—15); the promised appearance of 
the risen Lord in Galilee (Matt. xxviii. 
16-20); all these are omitted by Mark. 
What he has retained, however, is 
rather lengthened than abridged; so 
that the mere wish for brevity cannot ac- 
count for the variations. On the other 
hand, there is a kind of compensation 
for these omissions, in the frequent 
touches of a more minute or vivid de- 
scription, which he introduces even 
where in other respects his narrative 
coincides minutely with that of St. Mat- 
thew. Names quoted by the one are 
supplied by the other (as v. 22, x. 46, 
XV. 21, 40); looks and expressions of 
countenance of the Lord are men- 
tioned (as Mark iii. 5, vii. 34, viii. 12). 
Numbers are minutely specified (as v. 
13, Vi. 37, Xiv. 15). It has always been 
supposed, that there was some con- 
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nexion between the Apostle Peter and 
the Evangelist ; and it may well be that 
many of these touches are reminiscences 
of the preaching of Peter, which Mark 
had been so often called to interpret. 
However that may be, they do invest 
his Gospel with a stamp and features of 
its own. With very little of indepen- 
dent subject-matter, there is an inde- 
pendence of treatment ; and those who 
maintain that Mark had one or both the 
other Gospels before him must confess 
that he is no mere abbreviator of exist- 
ing narratives. 

§ 37. Peculiar Features of the Gospel. 
—Indeed the key to this Gospel seems 
to be that the writer was minded to 
write an account of the wonderful life 
and power of Jesus the Son of God.! 
He conveys, and in a marked manner, 
the shortness of the time in which all 
was transacted, and the rapidity and 
wonderful activity of this great life. 
Doctrinal discourses are foreign to this 
purpose. The relation of Jesus to the 
Jewish Scriptures is likewise made less 
prominent. The word“ straightway ” or 
“immediately ” is used forty-one times in 
this shortest Gospel ; a marked peculiar- 
ity. The wonder-working Son of God ? 
sweeps over His kingdom, swiftly and 
meteor-like: and men are to wonder 
and adore. His course is sometimes 
represented as abrupt, mysterious, aw- 
ful to the disciples: He leaves them at 
night; conceals Himself from them on 
a journey. The disciples are amazed 
and.afraid (x. 24, 32). And the Evan- 
gelist means the same impression of 
awe to be imparted to the reader. 

Periods of solitude and rest are inter- 
posed in this stormy, hurried life. “ The 
Evangelist makes the histories more 
effective by the contrast between the 
hurried progress .... and the con- 
templative stillness in which he paints 
the scenery with a thousand touches— 


1 As St. Paul says that the Gospel was not a 
new philosophy, but ‘‘ the power of God” (Rom. 
i. 16), so Mark shews with what a manifestation 
of ‘“‘ power” and ‘‘authority” it took its rise 
(0225, 2a 11. "10; Vag 3 EVI. 23 vig 5). 1 See 
Grau, 1. p. 125. 

2 We must not forget that the words ‘‘ Son 
of God” in the beginning of this Gospel are not 
in the Sinaitic MS. They may not be genuine ; 
but they do not affect this argument. 
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the house, the sea, the followers, the 
growing throng, the persons by name, 
the numbers of men, of beasts, of coins, 
the green grass, the pillow on the stern 
of the boat on Gennesareth, all described 
with the ready use of softening diminu- 
tives, and with words of time that denote 
the present..” 1 He seems to say, “ Be- 
hold the Son of God! See His work, 
His power, His authority, and believe 
on Him.” Thus it comes that the Evan- 
gelist whose subject-matter is so oc- 
cupied by other writers that a few verses 
suffice to contain what is peculiar to 
him, vindicates to himself a special 
place and purpose, and his own tones 
blend into the fourfold hymn of praise, 
distinct yet harmonious with the rest. 
It is true that some speak slightly of 
this picture of what is called a “‘ rest- 
less” career, and contrast it with the 
calmer and more sculpture-like repre- 
sentation which they pretend to find in 
St. Matthew. But are we not obliged 
to see that the sketch in the second 
Gospel must be true to history? The 
constant persecutions, from which it 
was needful to flee, even sometimes 
beyond the bounds of Herod’s kingdom, 
to Tyre, or to some solitary spot on the 
sea-shore ; the crowds that followed 
Him in wonder, forgetful of food and 
shelter, that they might see with eyes 
what others told in their ears ; the piti- 
able cases of sickness and mutilation 
from which that loving eye is never 
turned away, the constant presence of 
the twelve disciples, with all their doubts, 
and crude beliefs, and problems to 
solve: a life made up of such elements 
must have been one of constant pres- 
sure, not indeed of “ hurry ” in the usual 
sense of the word; for if there is one 
truth more than another that we may 
learn from the lives of those who have 
lived by the Spirit of God, it is that the 
soul may be kept in peace in the midst 
of great outward pressure. Hence, 
whether this Gospel is pronounced an 
early or a late work, wholly depen- 
dent or partly derived, it does appear 
that its representation is true and faith- 
ful, if only it be granted that Jesus 
lived, and that in a ministry of three 
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years He went about teaching, and 
preaching, and healing, the object of 
constant persecution, yet never abating 
His zeal on account of His enemies. 

§ 38. Relation of this Gospel to St. 
Peter.—What was the relation of the 
Evangelist to St. Peter?. The passage of 
Papias, quoted by Eusebius, is: ‘ Mark, 
being the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
accurately, though not in exact order, 
what he remembered of the things that 
Christ either spoke or did.” * This cer- 
tainly does not- mean that he acted as 
amanuensis of Peter, writing down a Gos- 
pel at his dictation ; the phrase “ what he 
remembered,” is against that view. Nor 
does the passage bind us to believe that 
the Gospel was written in Peter’s life- 
time ; the probability is that it was not. 
Many have argued that the phrase “ not 
in exact order” is inapplicable to our 
Gospel, which is as orderly in arrange- 
ment of events as the rest. But. the 
meaning of Papias is apparent from 
what follows: “for he was neither a hearer 
of the Lord, nor had he ever been His 
follower; but, as I said, he was the 
follower of Peter at a later time, who 
used to preach his instructions with a 
practical purpose, aud not for the pur- 
pose of making a collection of the Lord’s 
discourses. So that Mark was not in 
fault in writing down some things as he 
remembered them: for he was careful 
about this one thing, namely, to omit 
nothing that he had heard, and not to let 
anything false be mixed with them,” It 
seems from this report of Papias, not in 
truth a very clear reporter at any time, 
that Mark acted as interpreter for Peter 
(see p. xxxiii), which gave him oppor- 
tunities of hearing Peters preaching. 
His preaching was practical, and was 
not framed for any purpose of writing a 
complete Gospel; but it taught Mark 
many things, and he undertook to write 
them down ; but not a complete Gospel, 
from which nothing was omitted, though 
an exact and accurate document in 
regard to the things which he did nar- 
rate. Without attempting to go over 
the passages of the Fathers which esta- 
blish the existence of the tradition as to 
Mark’s connexion with Peter, we may 


1 Euseb, iii, 39. 
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glance at the well-known passage of 
Justin Martyr [about 140-150], where he 
records that the Lord changed the name 
of the Apostle to Peter, adding that this 
is recorded in “his Memoirs.” But the 
word “his” may refer either to the name 
of our Lord or to that of Peter: if to 
Peter, then the Gospel in which alone 
this change of name is recorded, would 
be described, not as connected with 
Peter, but as “his :” if, asseems rather more 
probable, to the Lord Himself (who is 
called “ Him” just before in the same 
sentence), then the interest of the pas-~ 
sage for us is that it is a quotation in 
Justin from St. Mark. The circum- 
stances of St. Mark’s life make this con- 
nexion with St. Peter very probable. 
If there was also a belief in ancient 
times that Mark was a companion of, 
and influenced by, Paul and Barnabas, 
there does not seem to be any con- 
trariety between these two traditions. 
But for the belief in the connexion of 
Mark with an Apostle, the ancient 
Church would have hesitated to admit 
this Gospel into the canon of Holy 
Scripture, There does not appear to 


be any reason to doubt that the tradition . 


which connects Peter and Mark, and 
which assigns to the former some in- 
fluence upon the Gospel, is well founded. 

§ 39. Various Opinions on the Position 
of St. Mark's Gospel with reference to 
the others.—What was the amount of in- 
fluence? That question can hardly be 
answered without an attempt to ascertain 
the position of the second Gospel with 
reference to others. How great the 
difficulty of this question is, may be 
gathered from the conflicting results 
that have been reached. Taking up 
two of the most recent works on the 
subject, we read from Hilgenfeld? “ the 


1 The passages of the Fathers are collected in 
Kirchhofer. See also Fritzsche on St. Mark, 
Prolegomena. It must be remembered that the 
tradition of Peter’s preaching in Rome is con- 
nected with the supposition that ‘‘ Babylon ” is 
used as a name for ‘‘ Rome”, (1 Pet. v. 13; 
conf. Revel. xiv. 8). ‘‘ Peter mentions Mark 
in his former epistle, which, as they say, was 
written at Rome. Peter himself intimates thus 
much, calling Rome in a figure Babylon.” 


Eusebius, H. E. ii. 143 so also Nicephorus ` 


H. E. ii. 15 ; and Hieron, de Vir, Ill. 8. 
2 e Einleitung, p. 505. , 
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thoroughgoing dependence of the Gospel 
of Mark on the Gospel of Matthew as 
we have it is undeniable;” and from 
Reuss,’ “We think we have shewn by 
the analysis of all the texts that we have 
cited hitherto that those of Mark -have 
everywhere the stamp of originality, 
whilst those of Matthew present numer- 
ous and various signs of the revision of 
a second hand.” Keim findsthat the Gos- 
pel of Mark aims at uniting the two great 
Gospels ; that in his first main division 
Mark chiefly takes Luke for his founda- 
tion ; in the second, Matthew.? Volk- 
mar, who begins his work on the Gospels 
by laying as his foundation “the text of 
the oldest of the four great Gospels, that 
of Mark,” è sees that the second Gospel 
is a work of a Pauline spirit and ten- 
dency, aimed against the Judaic tendency 
ofthe Apocalypse. Hilgenfeld + strongly 
denies this, points out the passages 
which shew the Jewish side of this 
Gospel, and insists that, so far from 
its being the. expression of the one 
tendency or the other, it is rather a 
conciliation and harmony of the two 
ae represented by Peter and 
aul, of Christianity for the Jews and 
Christianity for the heathen, and , that 
it marks the solution of that contro- 
versy which began with the dispute 
between Peter and Paul (Gal. ii, 11) on 
the treatment of the heathen converts. 
The natural conclusion from such 
passages is that writers have mistaken 
the nature of the evidence, and that 
what appears to them conclusive ought 
not to have been so regarded. Science, 
whether physical or historical, arrives at 
sure’ results “There re, ‘it. is true, 
periods of controversy in which the 
evidence on one side or the other is 
assailed, doubted, refused; but to such 
controversies succeed times of convic- 
tion, in which it becomes admitted on 
all sides that a definite result has been 
reached, or at least that there is before 
it a problem which cannot be resolved 
at all upon the evidence. Criticism has 
not reached that stage ; it goes on still, 
over-rating the evidence, insisting on 


1 «Histoire évangélique.’ 

2 «Leben Jesu,’ vol. i. 

3 ‘ Evangelien,’ Introd. p. xii. 
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the universality of its own partial induc- 
tions, and too often trying to compen- 
sate the felt weakness of the arguments 
by wrath and hard words. 

§ 40. St Matthew and St Mark — 
The problem then is—How far does 
the Gospel of St. Mark, as iż zs, shew 
the influence of either of the other two 
Synoptic Gospels, as they are? “Sources,” 
“‘recensions,” “original Marks,” cannot 
be compared, because in fact none of 
them exist, and in imagination far too 
many. As to St. Matthew, it is ad- 
mitted, even by Keim, that any later 
alterations in it must be few and insig- 
nificant, and that the Gospel as we have 
it was composed before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Is there anything in this 
Gospel, and in St. Mark, which proves 
that one must be dependent on the other ? 
First, as to the historical order: in the 
first part of the history Mark coincides 
with St. Luke, whereas Matthew, in the 
position of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that of some miracles, has an order 
of his own. In the second part of the 
history Mark has the same order as 
Matthew. The coincidences of lan- 
guage are so great between the two 
Evangelists, that it is difficult to believe 
that the two written records are entirely 
independent of each other, and only 
possess a common oral ground-work. 
And of the various theories to account 
for these resemblances, that which seems 
the least difficult is that which, assigning 
to Mark the middle place in chronological 
order, regards his Gospel as founded on 
that of St. Matthew and not on that of 
St. Luke. To develope this at length 
would require a volume; Weiss and 
Volkmar have each devoted a volume to 
St. Mark, arriving, however, at different 
conclusions from ours, and each conclu- 
sion differing from the other. The 
point of view of St. Matthew through- 
out his Gospel is that Christ the Lord is 
the Messiah of the Jews, and also the 
Saviour of the world; the message of 
salvation was to the Jews first, but not 
to the exclusion of the heathen. ‘Those 
who pretend that it is a polemical book 
for the Judaizing view of Christianity, or 
a work created by altering such a book, 
and by infusing a milder element, have 
not reason on their side, and they do 
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in fact answer one another. Now in St. 
Mark there is a different point of view— 
admiration for the wonder-working Lord 
and Son of God. This is faithfully and 
consistently preserved. Comments on 
the fulfilment of prophecy now become 
fewer, or almost disappear. The posi- 
tion of the chosen people is less insisted 
on; the work to be done has more 
reference to the world at large. ‘The 
difference of object, however, in the 
Gospels is by no means wholly due to 
a chronological interval, and to a conse- 
quent development of the plan of the 
Holy Spirit for the Church: if it be sup- 
posed that this Gospel was written at 
Rome, and for the use of Gentiles chiefly 
—and the explanations of Jewish customs 
and the free use of Latin words make 
this probable—then much of the dif- 
ference of treatment would be accounted 
for. The intercourse of St. Mark with 
St. Paul, for whom, it is plain, he had a 
deep regard, would tend in the same way. 
Under these conditions it would be no 
violent supposition that two Gospels 
written in the same year, the one at 
Rome for Gentiles, by one who had fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the other in Palestine, for 
Jews, by a Jewish Apostle, might exhibit 
even greater marks of difference than 
the two Gospels before us, Still it is 
upon the whole probable that the Gospel 
of Mark is somewhat later than that of 
St. Matthew; and the coincidences of 
language and of matter are so minute and 
striking that probably no theory of oral 
tradition will account for them: and 
thus we are drawn to consider that St. 
Mark had access to the Greek Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and made use of it. The 
great difficulty in such a theory is the 
omission of some of the discourses which 
form so large a portion of St. Matthew, 
and the selection of parts only of others, 
as for example, of the great eschatological 
discourse. But, once more, the domi- 
nant purpose of the Gospel was to inspire 
admiration for the wonder-working Lord ; 
and the omission of some things that 
might seem to retard the rapid march of 
the narration of the wonderful acts of 
His life, may be thus accounted for. A 
few of the passages that are thought to 
bear upon this question of the influence 
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of St. Matthew’s Gospel on that of St. 
Mark are here given. They will indi- 
cate the difficulty of the subject. 

Mark i. 2, 3. “As it is written in 
[Isaiah the prophet] Behold I send my 
messenger before thy face, which shall 
prepare thy way before thee. The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.” 

Here the quotation from Isaiah xl. 3 
is given, word for word, as in St. Mat- 
thew iii. 3; whereas the Hebrew and 
the Septuagint give for “his” the im- 
portant words “for our God.” It is 
clear then that the two Evangelists are in 
some way connected, for they agree 
together, and differ somewhat from both 
sources. But St. Mark interposes a 
passage from Malachi iii. 1: “ Behold, 
I send . .2. thy way befote” thee.” 
The English Version, following the 
Textus Receptus, reads “in the Pro- 
phets,” which is discussed below, p. 210. 
If, as most editors suppose, the true 
reading is, “in Isaiah the Prophet,” the 
explanation would seem to be that Mark, 
with the passage of Matthew before him, 
interposed a quotation of the same pur- 
port, but did not alter the formula of 
quotation, so that both passages appear 
to be given to Isaiah, The passage 
from Malachi was meant by St. Mark 
to be a gloss or note upon the closely 
parallel passage of Isaiah: “ I send my 
messenger,” interprets and limits to a 
person, the more indefinite, “the voice 
of one crying,” &c.: but as the words 
of Isaiah are intended to be the em- 
phatic part of his quotation, he puts 
them last. (Klostermann.) 

Mark ii. 10, 11 “. . . . He saith to 
the sick of the palsy, I say unto thee, 
arise,” &c. In the parallel, Matt. ix. 6, 
the phrase, “I say unto thee” is want- 
ing, and the introduction of it with- 
out, at the same time, taking out the 
words, “He saith to the sick of the 
palsy,” leaves a tautology, from which 
the narrative of St. Matthew is free. 
Here the.probability is that St. Mark 
has transcribed and slightly amplified. 

Mark ix, 2-6. “And after six days 
Jesus taketh with him, Peter and James, 
and John, and leadeth them up into an 
high mountain apart dy themselves: and 
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He was transfigured before them. And 
His raiment became shining, exceeding 
white as snow; so as no fuller on earth 
can white them. And there appeared 
unto them Elias with Moses: and they 
were talking with Jesus. And Peter 
answered and said to Jesus, Master, 
it is good for us to be here: and let us 
make three tabernacles ; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias, 
for he wist not what to say; for they 
were sore afraid.” 

In the whole passage, except the 
words here marked with Italics, there is 
the closest similarity of expression to 
St. Matthew (xvii. 1-4): but there is an 
omission of the words “ His face did 
shine as the sun” (Matt. xvii. 2). The 
additions are the word “alone” (E. V. 
“ by themselves ”), the “shining,” and the 
allusion to the fuller, where two words 
occur that are found nowhere else in the 
New Testament, and one which occurs 
but once. Then there is the remark on 
Peter’s words, “ For he wist not what to 
say ; for they were sore afraid.” The 
words of Peter do not at first appear to 
need this apology ; they were not wholly 
unnatural. The peace that he found 
there he wished to retain. That they 
were ‘sore afraid” of the glory of their 
Master’s appearance is not perhaps in- 
tended: rather, with Volkmar, we may 
refer the words to the condition of the 
disciples’ minds for the last six days, 
ever since the announcement of the 
Passion. It is absolutely certain that 
the two passages must have some com- 
mon origin: and perhaps the more 
probable account is that Mark, with the 
Gospel of St. Matthew before him, and 
another source of information also, made 
the additions. That other source of 
information may well have been the 
preaching of Peter: ‘‘We were alone— 
not even another disciple with us. His 
garb was white and glittering; but with 
a whiteness that no earthly garment 
could shew. We were amazed and ter- 


1 SrfABovta, yvapeús, here only; Aeveavat, 
here and in Rey. vii. 14. The words ‘‘as snow ” 
(ós xiév) are doubtful. They are omitted by 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Buttmann, and Hort ; 
retained by Meyer. Of uncial MSS the Sina- 
itic, the Vatican, the Codex Ephr. omit: whilst 
the Alexandrine and the Codex Bezæ contain. 
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rifed, and the words that I spoke were 
hasty and rash.” Itis safest not to go 
beyond the assertion that there is a 
higher probability that the words were 
added by Mark from Peter’s preaching, 
than that they were present to St. Mat- 
thew, and by him were designedly struck 
out. Such is the kind of difficult and 
delicate evidence upon which this ques- 
tion turns. It is discussed at great 
length by Weiss, Hilgenfeld, Holtz- 
mann, Volkmar, Klostermann, and many 
others, and with varying results. 
Dismissing as untenable the supposi- 
tion that Mark acted as the amanuensis 
of Peter, we may well seek for traces of 
the influence of Peter upon this Gospel. 
If Mark was the interpreter of Peter in 
his preaching, he would treasure up its 
leading features, and try to reproduce 
them. Now, whatever be the source of 
it, there is a certain vividness, a power 
of describing for the eye, pervading it 
all. This is even more manifest in 
single words interjected, than in longer 
passages. Jesus “looked round about 
upon them with anger, being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts” (iii. 5, 
comp. v. 34): He “took the child in 
Piskorska (i 30,0 x16) Wem sat 
down” (ix. 35); even words that de- 
scribe inward feeling are mtended to 
convey an idea of the outward expres- 
sion of the feeling, as when He is 
“moved with compassion” (i. 41). 
The inclination to minute description 
(i. 35-373 Vi. 335 Vil. 31-37 5 ix. 3)5 
the change from the aorist to the 
direct present, as in i. 12, 21:1 the use 
of “ straightway”? more than forty 
times ; the very frequent use of diminu- 
tives for child, damsel, daughter, fish, 
dog, and ear, which gives a popular 
character to the style; the fulness and 
circumstantial treatment of the narra- 
tive, of which the transaction between 
Herod and Herodias’ daughter is a 
forcible example (vi. 22-25); all these 
are characteristic of the second Gospel. 
We are not warranted in connecting all 
these features with St. Peter ; but there 


1 Sometimes the present and aorist are com- 
bined in the same verse; Mark vi. I, ix. 2, 
dale Sus, 

2 eb0éws, or evOds, only fifteen times in St. 
Matthew, and eight in St, Luke, 
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are some other passages, not the less 
cogent because they are not so obvious, 
which are best explained on the sup- 
position that Peter had something to do 
with them. In i. 36 (which has already 
been mentioned), “Simon and they 
that were with him followed after 
Him ;” and it may be asked why Simon 
alone is mentioned, and the other dis- 
ciples are thrown together in a nameless 
group, even the verb “followed” being 
in the singular number: to which the 
answer may be that very likely this 
is the record of a remark of Peter, 
“I followed after Him with the rest.” 
Another passage of this kind, only 
more striking, is, ‘ And Simon he sur- 
named Peter” (iii. 16) in the list of the 
apostles, The Evangelist does not say, 
“He called Simon, whom he surnamed 
Peter :” the calling of Simon is actually 
not mentioned. But if. this, too, is a 
reproduction of a direct remark, in the 
first person, then the awkward construc- 
tion is explained. “He ordained us 
twelve that we should be with Him.... 
and me he surnamed Peter.” ! The same 
account may be given of the words, 
“ Peter calling to retuembrance saith 
unto Him, Master, behold the fig-tree 
which thou cursedst is withered away ” 
(xi, 21), it is not natural to say of 
another that he called to remembrance, 
for that would be implied in the remark 
which he made in consequence, but it 
is very natural to say, “ Then z¢ came 
into my mind, that the tree had been 
cursed,” &c. The same applies to the 
verse on St. Peter in this account of the 
Transfiguration, already mentioned. We 
dare not speak with certainty, but the 
more this peculiar character of the 
Gospel is considered, its vivid, minute, 
graphic, popular descriptions, the more 
we shall be inclined to account for it 
in the simplest manner, namely, that the 
old tradition is true, and that Mark was 
not only the interpreter of Peter, but a 
diligent hearer and preserver of his 
preaching ; so that this Gospel not only 
contains the work of Christ, His power 
and might and wonders, but also in 
the background a picture of His favoured 
messenger. On this rock the Church 


1 Klostermann. 
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was to be built, and we see what 
manner of stones, and what plan of 
building were employed. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 


§ 41. The Man.—Universal tradition 
assigns the third Gospel to Luke as its 
author, and even M. Renan admits that 
there is no grave reason to question the 
truth of this. The name Lucas (Luke) 
is an: abbreviated form of Lucanus or 
Lucilius ; it is not to be confounded with 
Lucius (Acts xiii, 1 ; Rom. xvi. 21), nor 
can it be derived from that. The name 
occurs three times in the New Testa- 
ment; all three probably refer to the 
Evangelist (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. If; 
Philem. v. 24). To the Colossians he is 
described as “the beloved physician,” 
having been known to them in that 
faculty. Timothy does not need this 
mark of identification : to him the words 
are “only Luke is with me.” ‘To Phile- 
mon Luke sends his salutation, in com- 
mon with other “ fellow-labourers ” of St. 
Paul. As the Evangelist is evidently 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
also, we should expect to find some 
explanations in that book of the con- 
nexion between St. Paul and the writer. 
The name of St. Luke does not occur 
in the Acts, but probably under the 
pronoun “we” there are many references 
to him. 

Combining the witness of tradition 
with that of Holy Scripture, the un- 
certain with the certain, we are able to 
trace the outline of this disciple’s life. 
He was born at Antioch in Syria,? in 
what condition of life is uncertain. 
That he was trained to be a “ phy- 
sician” does not prove that he was of 
higher birth or station than the rest of 
the disciples. The well-known tradi- 
tion that Luke was also a painter, and 
of no mean skill, who painted portraits 
of the Lord, of Mary, and of the chief 
Apostles, rests on the statements of 
Nicephorus ;* of the Menology of the 
Emperor Basil, drawn up in 980, and of 
other late writers: but none of them are 


1, Evangiles, p. 252. 
? Eusebius, E. H. iii. 4. 
3 Nicephorus, ii, 43. 
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of historical authority, and the Acts and 
Epistles are wholly silent upon a point 
ıso likely to be mentioned. ` “ Perhaps 
it arose from confounding some later 
Christian painter who bore the name of 
Luke, and who made pictures of Christ 
or of Mary, with the Evangelist.”1 He 
was not born a Jew, for he was not 
reckoned by St. Paul among them “ of 
the circumcision ” (Col. iv. 11, 14); but 
the tradition is probable, that before his 
conversion to Christianity, he had 
adopted Judaism as a “ proselyte of the 
Gate; who would join in. Jewish 
worship and recognise the Jewish law, 
but would not be circumcised.” 

The date of his conversion is uncer- 
tain. He was not indeed ‘‘an eye- 
witness and minister of the word from 
the beginning” (Luke i. 2), or he would 
have rested his claim as an Evangelist 
on that strong ground. Still he may 
have been converted by the Lord Him- 
self, some time before His departure ; 
and the statement of Epiphanius? and 
others, that he was one of the seventy 
disciples, has nothing very improbable 
in it. Theophylact* mentions this 
opinion that he was one of the two 
disciples who journeyed to Emmaus 
and met Jesus by the way. ‘Tertul- 
lian appears to assume that the con- 
version of Luke is to be ascribed to 
St. Paul? 

§ 42. Journey of St. Luke with St. Paul. 
—The first ray of historical light falls 
on the Evangelist when he ‘joins St. 
Paul at Troas, and. shares his journey 
into Macedonia. The sudden tran- 
sition to the first person plural in 
Acts xvi. 9 is most naturally explained, 
after all the objections that have been 
urged, by supposing that Luke formed 
one of St. Paul’s company from this 
point. Against any other hypothesis 


1 Bleek, ‘ Einleitung. 

2 Isidor. Hisp. ‘De vita et obitu sanctorum, 
ch. Ixxxii.. ‘‘ Lucas .. . . natione Syrus, arte 
medicus, Græco eloquio eruditus, quem plerique 
tradunt proselytum fuisse, et Hebræas literas 
ignorasse.” 

3 Cont. Hær. li. 11. 4 On Luke xxiv. 

5 Ady. Marcion. iv. 2. ‘‘ Lucas, non apostolus 
sed apostolicus; non magister, sed discipulus, 
utique magister minor, certe tanto posterior 
quanto posterioris Apostoli sectator, Pauli sine 
dubio.” 
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the objections are manifold. It is said 
that the “we” might mark the place 
where Timothy comes in, and that we 
have from this point a memoir or nar- 
rative from the pen of Timothy; but 
there is no sort of break or change in 
the style, at the point where this in- 
corporation begins, and if the Evan- 
gelist could re-cast and assimilate this 
style, why should this pronoun alone 
be left outstanding? Still more cogent 
is the remark that the “ we” does not 
begin when Timothy first appears, and 
that he continues with Paul after the 
“we” has ceased to be used. The 
same remark applies to Silas. The 
conyersion of St. Luke must have taken 
place before, and he had probably 
known Paul and his work, since 
he silently, and with this abrupt and 
unexplained change of person, takes his 
place among the great Apostle’s follow- 
ers without a hint that this is his first ad- 
mission to the knowledge and ministry 
He may have found his way 
to Troas to preach the Gospel, sent pos- 
sibly by St. Paul himself. As far as 
Philippi the Evangelist journeyed with 
the Apostle; and then (xvii. 1) the 
third person is renewed. St. Luke was 
left behind. Durmg the rest of the 
second missionary journey we hear of 
him no more ; but in the third journey 
the same indication reminds us that 
Luke is again of the company, having 
apparently joined it at Philippi, where 
he had been left (xx. 5). With the 
Apostle he passed through Miletus, 
Tyre, and Cæsarea to Jerusalem (xx. 5, 
xxi, 18). Between the two visits of 
Paul to Philippi seven years had elapsed 
(A.D. 51-A.D. 58), which the Evangelist 
may have spent in Philippi and its 
neighbourhood, preaching the Gospel. 
In the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians we read (viii. 18) “We have 
sent with him” (że. with Titus) ‘the 
brother, whose praise is in the Gospel 
throughout all the Churches.” The sub- 
scription of the Epistle sets out that it 
was “written from Philippi, a city of 
Macedonia, by Titus and Lucas,” It 
would seem then that during the “three 
months” of Paul’s sojourn at Philippi 
(Acts xx. 3) Luke was sent from that 
place to Corinth on this errand; and 
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the words “whose praise is in the 
Gospel throughout all the Churches” 
enable us to estimate his activity during 
the interval in which he has not been 
mentioned. It is somewhat of a 
lesson to all critics and students of the 
Bible ; between these two points, at 
neither of which does the name of 
Luke occur, is latent a seven years’ 
career of glorious missionary work, and 
the workman does not so much as 
mention his own name by way of vindi- 
cating his claim to that “ praise in the 
Gospel” to which all the Churches 
witnessed.? 

He again appears, in the company 
of Paul, in the memorable journey to 
Rome (Acts xxvii. 1); he remained at 
his side during his first imprisonment 
(Col. iv. 14; Philemon 24), and if it is 
to be supposed that the Second Epistle 
to Timothy was written during the 
second imprisonment, then the testi- 
mony of that Epistle (iv. 11) shews that 
he continued faithful to the Apostle to 
the end of his afflictions. 

After St. Paul’s death the acts of his 
beloved companion are hopelessly ob- 
scure to us. In the well-known passage 
of Epiphanius ° we read that he preached 
in Dalmatia, Gallia, Italy, and Mace- 
donia; but the author reads ‘“‘ crescens 
in Gallia” for in Galatia, in 2 Tim. 
iv. to, Eusebius is silent, and the later 
writers have nothing to tell that need 
be recorded. It is Gregory Nazianzen 
who first ranks Luke amongst the mar- 
tyrs.? Nicephorus records that whilst 
ministering in Greece he was hanged 
upon an olive-tree.* That he died a 
martyr between the years 75 and 100 
would seem to have the balance of 
suffrages in its favour, and such an end 
to an active Christian career was the 
most likely in itself. It is sufficient for 
this examination of St. Luke’s Gospel 
to bear in mind that the writer was the 
y and constant friend of the Apostle 
Paul. 


1 The praise lay in the activity with which 
he preached the Gospel, and not, as Jerome 
supposes, in his being the author of a written 
Gospel! De Viris Ill. ch. 7. 

? Cont. Heer. li. 11, vol. ii. 464, ed. Dindorf. 

3 Orat. iii. adv. Julianum. 
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§ 43. The Introduction to the Gospel. 
—The Gospel according to St. Luke 
commences with a kind of epistolary 
address or dedication, a form unusual 
in Jewish writings, but comparable with 
the dedication by Josephus to Epaphro- 
ditus.! In this preface the scope of 
the work is indicated :— 

“ Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration 
of those things which are most surely 
believed among us, Even as they de- 
livered them to us, which from the be- 
ginning were eyewitnesses and ministers 
of the word; It seemed good to me 
also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first, to 
write unto thee in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know 
the certainty of those things, wherein 
thou hast been instructed.” 

From this we learn that there were 
already in existence a number of at- 
tempts to write the Gospel history ; and 
it is at least hinted that, on the whole, 
the attempts had not been conclusively 
successful. The materials were abun- 
dant, and St. Luke does not give us to 
understand that he will not employ 
them ; on the contrary, he puts himself 
on a level with those inquirers by the 
words “to me too,” as to his general 
purpose, and will inquire into the tradi- 
tions which have come from the apo- 
stolic eyewitnesses, and his inquiries 
will doubtless embrace those former 
records. This is the first indication 
of written materials for the Gospel; 
and though no sound argument of the 
chronology can be founded on this 
alone, it is clear that the third stage of 
development has been reached. First 
came the eyewitnesses, delivering in 
their preaching the tidings of the facts 
they had witnessed; then came a variety 
of efforts, and these more or less in- 
complete from the greatness of the task; 
and, thirdly, came the present stage, of 
writing a regular and orderly history, in 
which use should be made of all the 
materials at command. Against that 
natural shock to the feelings that at- 
tends the first attempts to analyse the 
growth of those Gospels, which one has 


1 Renan, Evangiles, 255- 
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never before, perhaps, contemplated ex- 
cept as beautiful and complete wholes, 
one may set the fact that one of the 
Evangelists has himself called our at- 
tention to his method and to the ma- 
terials which he had before him. Nor 
does he make any claim higher than 
this: that he had followed with careful 
attention, from first to last, what the 
holy Apostles had told. 

Who were the “many”? The ex- 
pression could not apply to Matthew and 
Mark ; two are not “many,” and their 
labours would have been mentioned in a 
different way. It points rather to a multi- 
tude of attempts, most of them probably 
partial, to rescue from the treacherous 
custody of memory and to fix in a per- 
manent form the things which the writers 
had heard in preaching. Some of the 
apocryphal Gospels may have been of 
this number, notably that Gospel of the 
Hebrews, so much discussed; but the 
greater part have passed away. More 
than one have contributed something 
to the Gospel before us, and probably 
that large section, peculiar to St. Luke, 
commencing with Luke ix. 51, and end- 
ing with xvili. 14, was in substance one 
of these documents, some faithful in- 
quirer having chosen for his special 
subject one particular journey and all 
that took place in it. 

$ 44. Date of Gospel_—When was the 
third Gospel written? At first sight 
the concluding passage in the Acts 
seems to prescribe a limit of time, later 
than which the date of the Gospel 
cannot be. “ Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, and re- 
ceived all that came to him” (Acts 
xxviii. 30). It isargued that if the later 
events of St. Paul’s career had then 
transpired, the Evangelist who had been 
relating, with remarkable fulness, the 
preceding events would have continued 
| to treat the following incidents in the 
same manner. ‘This would give for the 
Acts the date of about A.D. 64, z.e. about 
the end of the second year of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment; and that of the Gospel 
might perhaps be placed about A.D. 62. 
This, however, cannot be sustained. It 
would place St. Luke earlier than the 
rest, whereas there is reason to believe 
that, as St. Mark made use of St. Matthew, 
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so did St. Luke of St. Mark ; and if. the 
date of the first Gospel be about 65, the 
third must be separated from it by a con- 
siderable interval. There is, besides, 
some reason to think that as the first 
Gospel was written on the eve of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, so the third 
was written after that event had been 
consummated. The writer seems to 
recall words of our Lord about this 
event, by the light of their literal fulfil- 
ment; the trench is cast about the 
beleaguered city : the armies that encom- 
pass it shall enter in; there shall be 
terror and flight; great distress and 
wrath ; the people slain or captured, to 
be made slaves in foreign lands; and 
Jerusalem trodden down by the Gen- 
tiles. All this is very vivid ; nothing is 
added to the words of Jesus, but His 
words are recalled and selected by the 
light of a fearful history. Besides, it is 
only in St. Luke that we learn anything 
of the copious literature that had already 
begun to accumulate; and this would 
require time, and certainly one would 
not expect to find in the earliest of these 
books an intimation of this kind, more 
suitable to the later. All these consi- 
derations point to a later date, to some 
point perhaps between 75 and 80 as the 
approximate date. 

For the abrupt termination of the 
Book of the Acts some other cause than 
a chronological one would have to be 
found. It is no doubt difficult to ex- 
plain ; but on the other hypothesis as to 
the date, the silence of the writer, as to 
many things that he must have known 
concerning the Lord, is not easier to 
understand.? 

§ 45. The Place.-—The places in which 
the Gospel was written may well have 
been “ Achaia and Beeotia,” according 
to Jerome’s tradition.? What is clearest 
is that the writer was far removed from 
Judæa, nor are the Jewish laws, customs, 
or places known to him in the same 
way as to St. Matthew. Keim leans to 


1 Luke xix. 43-44; xxi. 20-24. 

2 Euseb. H. E. vi. 14. Godet is inclined to 
give weight to the tradition preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria, that the Gospels con- 
taining the genealogies (Matthew and Luke) 
were composed before the others. 

See Varela g 
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a Roman origin, on account of the con- 
nexion with the Acts of the Apostles 
and with St. Mark’s Gospel. 

§ 46. Schleiermacher’s View.—The 
supposition that the third Gospel is 
chiefly a compilation of fragmentary 
documents which the writer found 
already in existence, is thus stated 
by Schleiermacher :+ “ When I review 
the investigation which has thus been 
carried on step by step, and sum up 
the whole, it seems to me that though 
several of the details may be more 
or- less liable to objection, still the 
main position is firmly established, that 
Luke, in this part of his work, is neither 
an independent writer, nor has made a 
compilation from works which extended 
over the whole course of the life of Jesus. 
For we meet with too many isolated 
pieces which have no relation to the 
rest, and the character of the several 
parts is too different, to admit of either 
supposition. He is from beginning to 
end no more than the compiler and 
arranger of documents which he found 
in existence, and which he allows to pass 
unaltered through his hands. His merit 
in this capacity is twofold : first, that of 
the arrangement ; this, however, is the 
slighter of the two. For as he found much 
already connected, not only is the 
correctness of his arrangement de- 
pendent on his predecessors, and 
much may be assigned to a wrong 
place without fault of his, but also 
the arrangement was by this rendered 
much easier than if he had found all the 
parts separate. But the far greater 
merit is this, that he has admitted 
scarcely any pieces but what are pecu- 
liarly genuine and good; for this was 
certainly not the effect of accident, but 
the fruit of a judiciously-instituted inves- 
tigation and a well-weighed choice:” 
Notwithstanding this faint praise, the 
place here assigned to the Evangelist is 
such as to leave us without any reason- 
able account of the reverence in which 
this work has been held since the middle 
of the second century. A mere compiler 
could not have attained to such consi- 
deration. The Evangelist says in his 


1 Essay on St. Luke. 


Bp. Thirlwall’s Trans- 
lation, p. 313. 
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preface, that he intends to have in view, 
and: not to put. wholly on one side, the 
traditions and the literature that existed 
already. That he had access to some 
sources of information which neither St. 
Matthew nor St. Mark had used, is pro- 
bable ; it may even be conceded that 
passages may have been adopted, as they 
were found in the documents employed. 
But as a complete account of the Gospel, 
this hypothesis is quite inadmissible. 
It might more plausibly be argued, 
as Keim has done, that its chief source 
was a complete Gospel of an Ebionite 
type, than that he had used mere frag- 
mentary materials. The peculiar em- 
phasis on the danger of riches and the 
advantage of poverty recurs again and 
again throughout : God favours the lowly 
and poor, and repels the mighty and the 
wealthy (i. 52,533 il. 7, 243 vi. 20); 
wealth is a snare (xi. 41; xi 33, 15, 
20); the parable of the unjust steward 
and of the rich man and Lazarus (xvi.) ; 
all these are of one tendency and bear- 
ing. The Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark were probably known to St. 
Luke ; the agreements in word and 
arrangement are too strong to allow 
this possibility to be excluded. In the 
long section of the Gospel which has no 
parallel passages in the two former 
Gospels, it would seem that St. Luke has 
had access to some old and authentic 
source, the language of which, however, 
he has treated as an independent writer 
would do in fusing together the materials 
at his command, 

$ 47. Marcion.—A question of great 
importance is, What is the relation of the 
Gospel of St. Luke to the Gospel used 
by Marcion? Marcion of Sinope, who 
flourished before the middle of the second 
century, framed a scheme of Christianity 
of his own: he adopted with all his heart 
the ideas of redemption and forgiveness 
by the Gospel ; and the attacks on his 
sincerity are to be regarded as belonging 
to the rhetoric of controversy, and are to 
be received with the greatest caution. 
But his system was one of dualism. The 
Old Testament he regards, not as a pre- 
paration for the Gospel, and a school- 
master to train the world for Christ, but 
as something unlike in spirit to the Gos- 
pel. The God of the Old Testament he 
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regarded as a being cruel and jealous. 
The heretic Cerdo had already taught 
that the just and severe God of the Law 
and the Prophets was not the same as 
the merciful Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Marcion carried this further 
still, and blasphemously argued that the 
God of the Old Testament was repre- 
sented as doing evil, and as delighting 
In strife, as repenting of His decrees, and 
inconsistent with Himself! In Marcion’s 
strange system the God of the Old Tes- 
tament was a lower being, a Demiurgus, 
engaged in a continual conflict with 
matter, over which he was not able to 
gain a complete victory. But the holy 
and.eternal God, perfect in goodness 
and love, does not come in contact with 
matter, and creates only what is like to 
and cognate with Himself. In the Old 
Testament we see the Demiurgus; in 
the scheme of redemption in the New 
Testament we see the working of the one 
true God. 

That not one of our existing Gospels 
would fit such a system as this is quite 
obvious, for in each of them, more or 
less, the Old Testament is recognised as 
the soil and germ of the New. Marcion 
regarded Paul as the only Apostle who 
had remained faithful to his calling. 
He admitted into his canon of Scripture 
the Pauline Epistles, and a Gospel 
which he regarded as Pauline; and he 
rejected the rest of the New Testament, 
not from any idea that the works were 
not genuine, but because he considered 
them as the genuine productions of men 
who were not faithful expositors of the 
Gospel which they had ‘received. 

» $48. Marcion’s Gospel—What was 
the Gospel that Marcion used? The 
ancient testimony on this point is 
strong and clear. He took the Gos- 
pel of Luke and altered it to suit 
his peculiar system.?_ This view was 
maintained without question throughout 
the Church until Semler threw out a 
doubt, the prolific seed of a long con- 


1 See Irenæus, I. xxvii, 1 and 2, p. 256. 
Stieren, : 

2 Trenzeus, I, xxvii. 2; Tertullian cont. Marc. 
iv. 2; Origen, cont: Cels, ii. 27 ; Epiphanius, 
Heer. xlii. 11 ; Theodoret, Heret..Fab. i. 24 ; 
Marcion, however, did not call his Gospel after 
Luke’s name, but only the Gospel of Christ, 
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troversy. He thought that instead of 
being an abridgment of St. Luke, the 
Gospel of Marcion was drawn from the 
same source as St. Luke, each being in 
fact a re-editing of some one common 
original document. 

We do not follow this controversy 
here : 1 the conclusive reasoning of Volk- 
mar has re-established the account given 
by the Fathers. Marcion has used, and 
has altered for his purpose, the Gospel 
of St. Luke. ‘The old opinion,” says 
Dr. Davidson, “will not be seriously 
disturbed again, as long as the treatise 
of Volkmar exists.” ? 


1 See Bible Dictionary, St. Luke. 

? Introduction, p. 51. Dr. Davidson did not 
know how powerless the logic, of Volkmar 
would be against the indurated integument of 
the ‘‘unprejudiced person,” that ideal creation 
of the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion,’ After 
very frequent reference to Volkmar, the author 
of that work concludes ‘‘ If we except the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, however, Marcion’s 
Gospel is the oldest Evangelical work of which 
we hear anything, and it ranks far above our 
third Synoptic [Luke] in this respect. There is 
no evidence that it was not one of the numerous 
Gospels in circulation before our third Synoptic 
was written, and out of which that Gospel itself 
grew.” Vol. ii. p. 139. The former of these 
statements, that Marcion’s Gospel is ¢he oldest 
Evangelical work of which we have anything, 
is supported by several references to Volkmar, 
Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, &c. On turning to the 
first reference to Volkmar, it proves that he 
says nothing of this kind ; but that ¢he testimony 
to the existence of Marcion’s Gospel is older 
than that to the existence of our Gospels, 
because Marcion’s Gospel is froved to exist 
before 130, whilst the clear testimony for the 
other dates about the middle of the century. 
Volkmar’s whole contention is that St. Luke is 
older than Marcion’s Gospel, the latter being 
taken from the former ; and here he is quoted 
as the authority for Marcion’s being ‘‘the 
oldest Evangelical work.” Volkmar, Ev, Mar- 
cion’s, p. I. Another reference is equally 
astonishing (to p. 257 of Volkmar) where a 
remark of Volkmar to the effect that we are 
indebted in a few places to Marcion for pre- 
serving the oldest text of St. Luke, is used as 
an authority for asserting that Marcion’s was 
“ the oldest Evangelical work,” and, therefore, 
quite incapable of giving us the best readings of 
a Gospel of Luke that did not exist. Hilgen- 
feld, in the place quoted, comes to the result 
“that it is true that Marcion knew and re- 
edited the Gospel of Luke, but that the latter, 
in its present condition, has also passed through 
a revision, though aslight one” (Evang, Justin’s, 
p. 474. Holtzmann (p. 402) is quoted also ; he 
says, ‘‘In any case Marcion offers the oldest testi- 
mony for Luke.” That is to say, he affirms exactly 
the opposite of what he is quoted to support ; 
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Holtzmann, too, considers the priority 
of St. Luke to Marcion a settled ques- 
tion. Indeed, if after all the discussion 
any unprejudiced person was still at 
liberty to treat the whole question as 
open, this would be a complete reductio 
ad absurdum for critical science. The 
result is very important. Marcion, 
writing about A.D. 130, needs a history 
of Jesus for his basis, and he finds our 
Gospel of St. Luke already in existence, 
and adàpts it to his purpose. Thus the 
earliest complete witness to any Gospel 
in an ancient writer attaches to that 
which is probably third in order of 
time. If that be so, the Gospel of 
Marcion is a complete barrier to 
those who would place all three 
Gospels later than the middle of the 
second century, since that one which 
appears to be the latest was established 
already in the beginning of it. 

$ 49. St Luke and St. Paul—The 
old tradition that St. Luke wrote his 


for he says that Luke is older than Marcion, so 
the latter cannot be the oldest. The difference 
is great, one would think, between the oldest 
testimony to a work not the oldest, and ‘‘ the 
oldest Evangelical work.” The reference to 
Westcott is equally delusive: this and one to 
Schwegler, which cannot at this moment be 
verified, make up the list. We do not charge 
the writer with intentional perversion ; but 
the last paragraph of his account of Marcion 
shews the motive of the whole, which has 
prevented him from a fair survey of the evi- 
dence, ‘‘At the very best, even if the hypo- 
thesis that Marcion’s Gospel was a mutilated 
Luke were established, Marcion affords no 
evidence in favour of the authenticity or trust- 
worthy character of our third Synoptic.” To 
that conclusion we should have come at last, 
we suspect, had twenty Volkmars barred the 
way. 

* The author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
makes much of the fact that there are some 
discrepancies of readings between Marcion and 
the Gospel as we have it. Volkmar finds this 
to be the case in about six places ; namely, 
X. 21, 22; xi. 25 xii. 385 xvii. 2; xviii. 19, 
Of four other places he speaks more doubtfully ; 
these are vi. 17; xii. 32; xvii. 12; xxiii. 2. 
So that in ten verses at most Marcion has 
different readings from those of the accessible 
MSS of St. Luke; in other words, in these 
few verses we are able to look over Marcion’s 
shoulder at the MS that he was using. This is 
not wonderful. If these deviations make the 
Gospel of Luke another Gospel, then we must 
have as many Lukes as there are MSS; for 
between MSS the discrepancies are more 
numerous, 
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Gospel under the direct influence of 
St. Paul, comes to us on the autho- 
rity of Irenæus, Tertullian, Origen, 
and Eusebius. The two first assert 
that we have in St. Luke the Gospel 
preached by Paul. Origen calls it “ the 
Gospel quoted by Paul,” alluding to 
Romans ii. 16.2 Eusebius refers St. 
Paul’s words “ according to my Gospel” 
(2 Tim. ii. 8) to that of St. Luke,’ in 
which Jerome concurs.* The preface 
to the Gospel is quite inconsistent with 
the notion that the Gospel was compiled 
under the directions, or even the in- 
fluence, of any one man. The claim 
made by the Evangelist to an indepen- 
dent historical position is too definite. 
Yet, if we compare St. Paul’s account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
(x Cor. xi. 23-25) with that of St. Luke 
(xxii. 19, 20), we shall not think the 
verbal coincidences accidental. A less 
obvious parallel between 1 Cor. xv.3, 
and Luke xxiv. 26, 27, which lies more 
in thought than in expression, tends the 
same way: but is much less conclusive. 
The coincidence in the two accounts of 
the Last Supper is not so much a sign 
of connexion with St. Paul as of the 
antiquity of St. Luke’s account. The 
date of the 1st Epistle to the Corin- 
thians is about A.D. 57, and here is an 
accidental proof that a Gospel, perhaps ` 
composed much later, has preserved 
the very words of the old account. 
There is, however, a deep affinity 
between this Gospel and the preaching 
of St. Paul, which is of more importance 
for this question. This is the Gospel 
from which shines most brightly the 
light of redemption, forgiveness, resto- 
ration, for all the human race. The 
two earlier Gospels are illuminated with 
the same light, for it is the light of the 
Spirit of Christ: but if differences are 
to be noticed at all, this is one of the 
most distinctly marked. The parables 
of the prodigal son, of the good Samari- 
tan, of the lost piece of money, are all 
peculiar to St. Luke, and they furnish 
the preacher with some of his most 


1 Iren, cont, Hær. iii, 1; Tert, cont. Mare. 
iv. 5. 
* Eusebius, E. H. vi. 25. 
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moving arguments for repentance. The 
parable of the lost sheep is common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke; but the 
difference of treatment is considerable ; 
and probably the two accounts relate 
to distinct occasions. In St. Matthew 
the finder “ rejoiceth more of that sheep 
than of the ninety and nine which went 
not astray,” and the Lord adds, “It is 
not the will of your Father which is in 
heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish :” in St. Luke, “ he calleth 
his friends and neighbours together, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me, for 
I have found the sheep which was lost,” 
and adds that “joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth.” The 
conversion of the thief on the cross, 
the prayer of Jesus for His murderers, 
the relations of the Lord with the 
Samaritans,? and the account of the 
good Samaritan, perhaps a parable with 
an historical ground, and of the Samari- 
tan leper,? the account of a journey in 
Samaria, all lead the minds of his 
readers to understand theinfinite loveand 
pity of Jesus which led Him to seek and 
save in every region and class. Before 
this love all questions of class break down. 
The door of redemption is opened wide: 
the Pharisee fails of forgiveness, and the 
penitent publican securesit. The Priest 
and Levite pass on the other side, but 
the good Samaritan tends the wounded 
man. Simon the Pharisee, the host of 
Jesus, learns a new lesson from our 
Lord when the sinful woman is allowed 
to draw near and to wash the feet of 
Jesus.* All this points to a breaking 
down of all legal privileges and distinc- 
tions of class, and to the admission of 
all sinners alike to the mercy of the 
Lord upon their repentance. God 
“hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and hath exalted them of low 
degree.”> The genealogy of Jesus 
in Luke reaches back to Adam; so that 
he is placed in relation to the whole 
human race. The evils that should 
befall the Jewish nation are the conse- 
quence of their rejection of Christ. In 


1 Matt. xxiii. 12-14; Luke xv. 3-7 ; also ch. 
xy. and xvi. 

2 Luke ix. 51-56. * Luke x. 33, xvii. 16. 

t Luke vii. 36-50. 5 Luke i. 52. 

6 XiX. 44, XX, 24, xxiii. 27. 
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all these points there is a certain cor- 
respondence between the Gospel teach- 
ing of St. Paul, which might be expressed 
by saying that had St. Paul been dis- 
posed to select one Gospel out of the 
rest upon which to found his teaching, 
he would have found St. Luke somewhat 
more suitable to his purpose. But this 
must not be pushed too far. Even those 
who call this a Pauline Gospel have 
sought to account for its impartial tone 
by the assumption that it is composed 
from various documents, Ebionite and 
Samaritan. Critics like Ritschl, Zeller, 
and Schwegler have come to the result 
that there are two lines of direction to 
be traced in this Gospel, the one that of 
Jewish Christian thought, and the other 
of Pauline, which the Evangelist har- 
monises and conciliates. If so, the 
“polemical” tendency so often insisted 
on must indeed be weak ! 

§ 50. Comparison of Diction—A com- 
parison of the diction of St. Luke 
with that of the Pauline Epistles 
shews an amount of agreement such 
as would of itself prove that some 
relation had existed between the two 
suspected writers. Holtzmann has ela- 
borated this comparison with great 
care,! if at times he uses too much re- 
finement. But the inferences from this 
resemblance must be cautiously drawn. 
It does not prove that St. Luke copied 
from St. Paul, any more than it indicates 
the converse process. For example, the 
account of the Last Supper is common 
to the two writers, and the Epistle in 
which it finds place was written before 
the Gospel—at least the Gospel as a 
whole ; but whether St. Paul found St. 
Luke already in possession of this ac- 
count from some older source, and 
accepted and used it, or St. Luke shaped 
the words of his narrative into a certain 
conformity with the passage of St. Paul 
cannot be resolved by internal evidence, 
though the former theory may seem 
more probable. So far as St. Paul and 
St. Luke were friends and loving fellow- 
workers in the same great task, each 
would help and influence the other. 


1 Dr. Davidson, in his Introduction, adopts 
Holtzmann’s laborious analysis without any 
specific acknowledgment. 
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Words that were used only by these two, 
or almost exclusively by them, of which 
the number is very great, indicate much 
foregoing intercourse between the two 
writers, rather than a studious following 
of the writings of one by the other. 
The resemblances being admitted, and 
the fact that the Apostle and the Evan- 
gelist were friends being also admitted, 
we are not in a position to pursue the 
subject to the length of shewing in each 
case of resemblance which was the 
original and which the follower. It is 
confessed on all hands that the Evange- 
list has not confined his Gospel to the 
Apostle’s teaching, as.a mere disciple 
would have done; to take a single ex- 
ample, the sending of the seventy is 
generally regarded as one of the indica- 
tions of the universalist spirit of the 
third Gospel, for the number seventy 
was typical of the Gentiles, as the number 
twelve of the tribes of the chosen people; 
but those who talk of a wish to depre- 
ciate the labours of the twelve Apostles 
in the interest of St. Paul, must shut 
their eyes to the passages like Luke ix, 
10, omitted in St. Matthew, in which 
the success of the twelve is made pro- 
minent. Any fair judge will agree with 
Zeller,! that the notion of a hostility 
of St. Luke against the original Apos- 
tles is refuted by the two facts that he 
introduces matter that might seem to 
do them honour, where St. Matthew 
has omitted it, and that he has let fall 
out of his narrative things that might 
seem to place them in an unfavourable 
light. 

§ 51. Contents of St. Lukes Gospel.— 
The contents of St. Luke’s Gospel 
may be briefly indicated. Fulfilling the 
promise of the Prologue to this Gospel,” 
this Evangelist proceeds to give an 
account of all that relates to Jesus of 
Nazareth from first to last, and in a 
certain order. Accordingly he goes 
back to the first word of the tidings of 
salvation—to the conception and birth 
of Christ, and even of John the Baptist, 
and connects the birth of the Lord with 
the history of the world (i. 5; ii, 1; 
ili, 1), thus implying that events which 


1 Apostelgesch. p. 450. 
? See notes thereon, 
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concerned all mankind were about to 
be transacted! As St. Matthew had 
traced the genealogy of the Lord from 
Abraham, in order to connect -the 
Messiah of the Jews with the chosen 
people ; St. Luke, in order to connect 
the Saviour of the world with the whole 
of the saved race, traces the descent up 
to Adam “the son of God.” With ch, 
iil, Commences a group of events and 
discourses in Galilee, and chiefly in 
Capernaum, which are common to the 
three Evangelists, and which in St. 
Luke are apparently arranged in order 
of time. This section ends with ch. ix. 
50. ‘The next section, ix. 51 to xviii 
14, contains many events and discourses 
peculiar to St. Luke?’ Some have 
thought that this section is all to be taken 
as the record of a particular journey to 
Jerusalem, with the’ mention of which 
it commences, This, however, is un- 
tenable; the transitions of place are 
against it. The Lord is in Bethany, 
x. 38 ; then in some other part, journey- 
ing towards Jerusalem, xiii. 22; then 
back in Galilee, xiii, 31; then in Sa- 
maria and Galilee, journeying, xvii. 11 ; 
again, on a journey to Jerusalem, xviii. 
31, whilst in verse 35 of the same 
chapter He is again in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethany, and not on the 
straight road to Jerusalem, but “nigh 
unto Jericho.” Attempts are made to 
explain these transitions, consistently 
with the historical order; but a more 
natural and consistent explanation is 
that the chronological order is here put 
aside, to make way for the topical order. 
As in St. Matthew, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, the actual order of the 
history gives way to the Evangelist’s 
purpose of placing before the hearers 
the teaching of Jesus as one whole; so , 
here some words of reproof, as to a cure 
wrought on the Sabbath day, introduce 
a large group of parables, ch. xv... . . 
the general drift of which is that a feel- 
ing of want and misery is requisite to 
salvation through Christ, and that sal- 
vation requires also decision and a pur- 
pose and a choice. It may be that these 
teachings are massed into one place on 


1 Keil, Matthäus, p. 6, 
? Compare note at the end of chap, ix. 
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account of their having been preserved 
in one written document ; but on this it 
would be difficult to pronounce. With 
the last section, that of the Passion, St. 
Luke again takes his place among the 
synoptic Gospels, not however without 
passages that shew him as an inde- 
pendent witness. 

§ 52. Summary.—It is time now to 
consider the relative weight of the 
several factors, in the important pro- 
blem of the origin of the Gospels. 

1. There probably were in existence 
at the time of the composition of the 
three Gospels, many documents, some 
of more and some of less authority and 
extent, in which the sayings and acts of 
Jesus were recorded. Indeed, St. Luke 
almost says this in his preface. The 
two genealogies were probably of this 
kind; and the discourses in St. Luke 
may also have come from a distinct 
account, of which St. Luke alone of the 
three had knowledge. There may well 
have been many others, nor is there any 
reason to think, after the words of St. 
Luke, that such materials would have 
been passed over by the Evangelists. 
But the attempts to separate them have 
all issued in great confusion ; at first 
sight the task of restoring from the 
common material which all three Gos- 
pels contain, a primitive or fundamental 
Gospel, has appeared so easy as to be a 
mere mechanical exercise: but on grap- 
pling with the labour, its difficulties have 
proved insurmountable. Since the time 
of Schleiermacher, the recovery of the 
original /ogia, the supposed book of dis- 
courses of St. Matthew, has been thought 
a fitting task for critical science; but 
unfortunately for this attempt, St. Luke, 
as well as St. Matthew, presents the 
phenomenon of a mass of discourses, 
inwoven with the narrative; and a 
doubt has actually been raised whether 
the true hiding-place of the /ogia of St. 
Matthew be not the existing Gospel of 
St. Luke; a doubt, however, which 
yields to the stronger doubt, already 
discussed, whether a separate book of 
discourses is at all intended in the 
word /ogia. 

We are obliged then, in admitting that 
there must have been some documents 
in existence, to confess that they are for 
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us irrecoverable by any process of 
separation. 

2. Equally certain does it appear 
that oral traditional preaching must 
have grown up even earlier than the 
written documents. The companions 
of the Lord were few in number: the 
followers whom they attracted afterwards 
were many. The Apostles must have 
been called upon from the very day of 
Pentecost to preach to eager enquirers, 
daily and hourly, the facts which they 
had witnessed and the rest had not. 
The story often told would be told in 
the same words, and the different 
teachers would find the advantage of 
conforming their narrative to one type, 
as to language and order. The notion 
of repeating, always in the same words, 
a story that must be often told, is 
repugnant to modern tastes; but we 
are not the best judges in that matter, 
because we have the benefit of a fixed 
standard in our printed books, whereas 
the Jewish expositors of the law aimed 
at a fixed standard by the very means 
of constant repetition. The authors of 
the Mishna, called the Tannaites or 
repeaters, were those who preserved 
the lore which was not yet reduced to 
writing in the Talmud: from the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, to the 
end of the second century, that strange 
collection subsisted only in the memory 
of these teachers. The existence of this 
phenomenon, side by side almost with 
the formation of the Gospels, throws 
a light upon the mode of that forma- 
tion? To the method of instruction 
by means of fixed forms, the Jews would 
have no objection on the score of taste, 
and usage was quite in its favour. On 
the other hand, as Gieseler argues, the 
literary activity of the Jews at this time 
was at its very lowest. ‘The terrible 
oppression to which they were subject, 
under the later governors, was too severe 
to allow them to think of anything but 
deliverance from their wrongs, and the 
same cause brought about a decline of 


1 See the historical works of Jost and 
Gritz ; also a paper by A. Reville on the 
« History of the Jews after the fall of Jeru- 
salem,” in ‘Revue des deux Mondes,’ No- 
vember, 1867; also Gieseler, ‘Entstehung,’ 
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the means of culture, whilst Greece and 
Rome were still alive with literary 
activity. Thus we must first conceive 
a state of things in which -a book would 
not be likely to be thought of, and a 
fixed form of oral tradition would be 
likely, in order to judge this question. 
In both respects the condition in which 
we live is exactly opposite to this. But 
under those conditions, it was very 
likely that a fixed body of historical 
teaching would form itself, would grow 
day by day more consolidated and 
more uniform, for the use of an as- 
sembly that took an interest in pre- 
serving, not only the contents but also 
the fixed form of the narration. The 
books would be formed afterwards, and 
no doubt the near prospect of dispersion 
and overthrow would quicken the de- 
sire for written records, in lieu of the 
traditions, which required a settled com- 
munity for their safe custody. The 
‘probability then is great that Gieseler’s 
position is so far true, that the Gos- 
pel was first fixed in oral teaching 
before it passed into written books, 
This oral teaching is the cause of the 
uniformity of plan and expression, which 
belongs to a large segtion of all the 
three Gospels. But a number of ques- 
tions spring up which will not readily 
be resolved. Was there another and 
separate source for the discourses of the 
Lord? If so, does St. Matthew or St. 
Luke come nearest to it? Was there 
yet another cycle of tradition, to pre- 
serve for us the large section of St. 
Luke, ch. ix. to ch. xviii? This is 
another of the mysteries with which the 
growth of the Gospel is surrounded ; 
and we must know where to stop. But 
there will be no danger in accepting as 
the second factor in the calculation, the 
growth of an oral tradition. 

3. The time of the formation of these 
materials would probably extend from 
the Day of Pentecost to the year 63. 
During the next ten or twelve years the 
three Gospels before us were published. 
At what time they became known to 
the whole Church and generally adopted 
will require a separate inquiry; but the 
condition of the Church during the first 
thirty years of its existence will have an 
important bearing on the question of the 


formation of the Gospels. M. Renan 
figures to himself a Church in which 
historical facts were of small interest, 
amid a people which never gave itself 
much trouble about accuracy of fact, 
but only concerned itself with ideas. 
No doubt such a frame of mind would 
have been favourable to the formation 
of mythical narratives: no doubt, also, 
the frame of mind has been invented to 
account for the supposed myths. The 
preaching of the Apostles was always 
founded on facts of history—on the 
facts of the life of Jesus—and never on 
ideas. There would be temptation 
enough towards an opposite course. 
Ebionite views of poverty would be at- 
tractive to the Jewish people; political 
aspirations for the coming of an earthly 
kingdom would have secured a hearing 
from every class of Jews; the seeming 
defeat of Jesus, by His death, would 
give an inducement to cast into a seemly 
shade the acts of His career, and to 
bring into prominence moral teachings 
so beautiful that, with whatsoever name 
allied, the world would never suffer them 
to die. In Corinth or in Rome the 
preaching of the fact of the Crucifixion 
was a mere peril and inconvenience: 
to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness. All this makes 
more remarkable the tenacity of the first 
preachers in holding up the cross at 
all times and to all peoples, There is 
hardly a discourse which does not at 
once accept the fact most likely to 
offend. A crucified Lord, and a Saviour 
raised from the dead, is the first word 
and the last. Christianity was bound 
up with the facts that Jesus Christ died 
and rose again. If these were not true, 
the preaching was all vain, and the 
hopes raised by Christianity were quite 
delusive. 

Of the efficacy of such teaching the 
Christians had no doubt. A great 
number of the Jews at Rome had be- 
come Christians. Many Gentiles, who 
had first become Jewish proselytes, had 
proceeded to embrace the new Gospel. 
When Claudius banished the Jews, it was 
because “at the instigation of a certain 
Chrestus they excited ceaseless disturb- 
ances.” They are spoken of as if the 
living Christ was visible among them still, 
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Much obscurity hangs over the cradle 
of the infant Church at Rome. Who 
was its founder? Was it a Gentile com- 
munity chiefly, or a Jewish? Whence 
came St. Paul’s accurate knowledge, 
not only of the condition of the Church 
in general, but of the very persons who 
were most prominent in it? However 
these questions are answered, it is sure 
that the ground on which St. Paul met 
them in the great Epistle, written to 
them as early as A.D. 58, was the his- 
torical ground of the death and resur- 
rection of Christ, 

The person of the Founder was the 
religion of the Church. The person of 
the Founder was the source of its power, 
not merely over those of His nation, 
but over Greek and Roman too. The 
Gospels arose out of the yearning of 
the Christian society to know fully the 
Master in whose name they were able 
to conquer principalities and powers, 
and whose cross was the anchor of hope 
for a ruined world, 

4. Whatever the view that is taken 
of the common origin of the Gospels, 
it must include the admission that the 
works in question are all independent 
books in respect of the distinct cha- 
racter and purposes of each. The 
writers are not like modern literary 
workmen, who from a few books thrown 
down on their table construct an epi- 
tome or an abridgment. (Keil.) The 
Gospel of St. Matthew has always held 
the first place, not merely in the list of 
books, but in the mind of the Church. 
It was the prominent Gospel in the 
mind of Justin Martyr; it has been 
quoted more often than any other ever 
since. Interposed, as it were, between 
the Old Testament and the New, pub- 
lished just before the Holy City was 
destroyed, it revealed the relation of 
the old to the new. “It was the ulti- 
matum of Jehovah to His ancient 
people—Believe, or prepare for destruc- 
tion! Recognise in Jesus your Messiah, 
or expect Him as your Judge! The 
book which contains this supreme sum- 
mons is the close of the Old Testament 
and the opening of the New. It has 
the place marked for it in the archives 
of the kingdom of God upon earth, the 
Bible, precisely at the point which was 


assigned to it by the religious sentiment 
of the Church.”+ To the marked cha- 
racter of the Gospel, writers like Keim 
and Renan bear witness. Even the 
opinion that it is a translation from the 
Hebrew is giving way to the conviction 
of its originality, although the internal 
evidence for the latter has to overcome 
the positive testimony of Papias for the 
former view. Upon a superficial exa- 
mination it might seem that at least the 
Gospel of St. Mark must be excepted 
from any claim to originality made for 
the Gospels. It has but a few verses 
that are wholly new and peculiar to him, 
but its character is as marked as that 
of the others. The exact and minute 
touches of description, which seem to 
come from an eyewitness, and which 
Klostermann and others have tried to 
connect with St. Peter, and as it 
seems successfully, would alone vin- 
dicate for this Gospel an independent 
place, But there is something deeper. 
To display the power and might of Christ 
in healing and in conquering evil is the 
object of the Evangelist. The miracu- 
lous power of the Lord is brought into 
the front, and for this end the discourses, 
which the writer must have known, are 
either pased over, or only introduced 
where they heighten the main impres- 
sion of the work. Nowhere else is 
the conflict with evil spirits so strongly 
brought out as in St. Mark. The teach- 
ing of the Evangelist is, that into the 
midst of a sick and dying world a new 
Power had entered for its salvation, and 
he calls on all to watch the strong mys- 
terious march of this Power and to 
adore with him. This Power is the Son 
of God Himself.? 

The Third Gospel was written, as 
Holtzmann admits, a few years later than 
that of St. Matthew; but in some parts it 


1 Godet, ‘Etudes Bibliques,’ p. 25. 
2 Grau, ‘Schrifthum,’ i. 125; Luthardt, 
‘ Evangelien, p. 15; Keil, Matt. p. 4. 
The omission of the words ‘‘Son of God,” 
“í Son of the living God,” in Mark viii. 9, (see 
Matt. xvi. 16,) and the doubtful words ‘‘Son 
of God” in i. I, which are not found in 
the Sinaitic Codex, may seem to call this in 
question ; but compare Luke iy. 41, with 
Mark iii. 11; and Luke viii. 28, with Mark 
v. 7; also Matt. xxvi. 63, with Mark xiv. 61 ; 
and Luke xxiii, 47, with Mark xy. 39. 
dt @B 
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seems to bear marks of agreaterantiquity. 
The more marked vindication of the 
rights of the poor against the rich, the so- 
called Ebionite element. of some critics, 
may possibly be no more than the con- 
sequence of an earlier reduction to writ- 
ing of some parts of the Lord’s teaching, 
in which that which had reference to the 
existing social condition of the people of 
Jerusalem, their woes and sufferings, was 
preserved ; whilst later writers, seeing 
the approaching dissolution of the Jewish 
polity, were guided to write rather the 
truths which belonged to the whole 
world, The superior place that seems 
to be assigned to poverty as such, in 
the account of the rich man and Lazarus, 
may have been, without any of the usual 
glosses and reserves, true of the Jewish 
people, in so far as the eye of Jesus saw 
that among the very poor was the most 
hearty love of God and the most meek 
spirit of obedience toa higher law. But 
a different condition of things might be 
found elsewhere ; for there is no im- 
munity of poverty from great sin, and so 
the “blessed be ye poor” of Luke is 
really equivalent to the “ blessed are the 
poor in spirit” of St. Matthew, if indeed 
“ ye poor” are those poor whose spirit 
is humble like their condition: the god- 
less and murderous communist, poor 
enough, has no part or lot in those 
words of Jesus. Akin to this feature is 
that which is the chief character of the 
Third Gospel ; it is the Gospel of free 
grace, of equal forgiveness to a whole 
sinful world. This has contributed 
to the belief that some connexion 
between St. Paul and the Evangelist 
existed ; as regards the other Gospels, it 
is a feature which stamps it with the 
seal of originality. Of smaller concern 
to us here is the greater literary skill of 
style and construction on which Keim, 
Renan and so many others, have des- 
canted. Enough to remark that what- 
ever has been discovered or surmised, 
as to the common root of the Gospels, 
will leave behind, or rather will bring 
into view, the independence of each 
work, considered as a whole. The dis- 
cussions upon the Gospels, so fruitful 
in details, so disappointing as regards the 
main problem, have arisen from the 
endeavour by the help of these factors, 


to analyse the very source and composi- 
tion of every part of the works. ‘This 
will never be. One of the notable fea- 
tures of this problem is that the hypo- 
theses which are used to account for the 
resemblance of the Gospels, only make 
more difficult of explanation the dif- 
ferences, and vice versa. If it be argued 
that a coincidence, not merely of 
thought, but of expression, even to the 
identity in irregular augments and use 
of cases, indicates that the Evangelists 
had access to each other’s works in 
whatsoever order, then the differences of 
arrangement and even of events, of the 
number of persons here and the scene 
of action there, lose their natural ex- 
planation. It is probable that St. Mark 
saw the Gospel of St. Matthew ; but in 
that case the omission of the great 
discourses becomes hard to under- 
stand. Much of the later criticism has 
the tendency to explain the resem- 
blances, but to leave the differences on 
one side. The time seems almost come 
when with a hundred volumes before us, 
each with its own explanation, and each 
with weapons of destruction ready for 
every other, we may admit that the ex- 
planation will never be forthcoming. 
Indeed the complications are so great, 
and the collateral witnesses so few, that 
the failure is not surprising. As easy 
would it be for some chemical disciple 
of Mulder or of Regnault, who came 
to the subject armed with the know- 
ledge of all the elements that compose 
a tree, and with all the laws of vegetable 
physiology, to pretend to trace to its 
source every particle of the oldest oak in 
Windsor Forest, and to shew the amount 
of effect of every storm that visited it for 
thirty winters of its early progress, and 
the precise result of the shadow of 
neighbouring trees, and of the mosses 
round its roots, and the springs that 
made dank the soil beneath, and the 
fungoid growths that soon began to 
feed upon its superfluity of life. This 
is beyond science. The first efforts are 
excusable, if they are vain. But there 
comes a time for separating the sure 
from the doubtful, the materials of 
science from the food of mere conjec- 
ture; and here we may venture to say 
that criticism has failed, and that the 
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time has come for making this sepa- 
ration. There is another resemblance 
between the oak and the Gospel. The 
further examination is not needful, in 
the one case or the other, for the full 
use and enjoyment of the truth and of 
the tree. Whatever the exact share of 
each cause, the tree has grown to a 
goodly height; the fowls of the air 
lodge in the branches of it, the cattle 
seek shade beneath it, with its mast the 
birds are fed whilst it is growing and 
the swine when it has fallen. And in 
the meantime a great trunk is gathering 
girth and density, until the time come 
for the axe being laid at the root, and 
for the new destiny to which God may 
have raised the senseless wood; and 
the acorn thrown by the careless hand 
of some swineherd in the time of the 
Tudors, may have grown to carry the 
flag of the England of to-day, with the 
mimic thunders of her armament, into 
the Indian seas, to maintain her impe- 
rial sway. So with the books; what- 
ever their root and mode of growth, 
they were the seed of a mighty tree, of 
the great church of God. Nor may we 
complain that we cannot see every step 
of its growth, if indeed its present 
stature and beauty are proofs enough 
that it is divine. 

§ 53. Divine Authority.—The discus- 
sion of the Gospels from a critical point 
of view must always seem to derogate 
from their claim to divine authority, 
their inspiration, unless the claim of 
the Gospels is in some measure defined. 
And first it should be observed that 
there are some things which they do 
not claim. Not completeness of de- 
tail: St. John expressly says (xx. 30, 
31 ; XXi. 25) that this is not to be looked 
for in a work of so limited an extent. 
Not exemption from the ordinary con- 
ditions of historical research ; some of 
these, St. Luke (i. 1-4) accepts ; and the 
most striking feature of that remarkable 
preface is the modesty of its claim. 
Nor do they profess to offer what we 
should call a biography of Jesus Christ. 
St. Matthew offers no account of the 
general scope of his work. St. Mark is 
writing “the Gospel of the Jesus Christ 
the son of God.” St, Luke has for his 
subject the things that are surely be- 
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lieved, and in which Theophilus has 
been instructed, a description which has 
more to do with a creed than a bio- 
graphy. Itis evident that each intends 
to bring us Christ, but that not one in- 
tends to give us every incident in the life 
that He lived on earth. And they have 
redeemed the one promise, expressed or 
implied; they have not attempted the 
other. One or two illustrations will 
make this plainer. The genealogy in 
St. Matthew omits three names, Aha- 
ziah, Joash, and Amaziah. Now, if a 
promise, expressed or implied, has been 
made to record every step in the de- 
scent, then this is a fault in the history ; 
but it is urged that St. Matthew does 
not profess to record in his list the 
full number of successions to the throne 
of David, but only of exhibiting the 
royal pedigree of Jesus Christ ; that this 
genealogy is in all probability a docu- 
ment distinct from the Gospel though 
incorporated in it, and that like omis- 
sions are found in like documents, and 
elsewhere in Jewish history.! If these 
arguments hold good, then anything 
like the reproach which writers like 
Strauss bring against the Gospel on 
this ground, is turned back. In two 
Gospels there are two “sermons” of 
Jesus, alike, yet different in many things. 
The probability is that they are the 
same sermon. Now, if St. Matthew is 
bound by any promise not to put the 
sermon on the Mount out of its his- 
torical place, and not to add to it one 
word which Jesus did not on that oc- 
casion actually deliver, then we should 
follow the comments of ordinary criti- 
cism with exquisite pain, for the sermon 
is apparently placed earlier than the 
place assigned by St. Luke, and many 
matters are introduced which were ap- 
parently spoken by the Lord at other 
times and in other connexions. But if 
the main purpose of St. Matthew be 
best answered by the arrangement 
which he has adopted, and if the wish 
to place the new law of the Kingdom 
of Heaven at the very threshold, and to 


1 See Maclellan, ‘New Test.’ p. 411, who 
compares II Chron, xxii. 9, where son of 
Jehoshaphat means grandson ; also I Chron. vi. 
3-15 with Ez, vii. 1-5, where seven generations 
are omitted. 
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exhibit it in complete form, has caused 
him to adopt an order less usual to us, 
then we should not judge the Gospel by 
a law of our own making. That which 
the critic wishes to extenuate as an im- 
perfection, is in fact a step in the march 
which the Evangelist means to tread. 
In what, then, consists the inspiration 
of the Gospels? Here the proper 
answer will not be by a theory, but 
by an examination of the facts of the 
Holy Scripture itself Our Lord on 
four occasions promised to the Apos- 
. tles a Divine guidance of some kind. 
He says (Matt. x. 19): “When they 
deliver you up, take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak: for it shall 
be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak. For it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you.” In 
St. Luke the same promise is given: 
“The Holy Ghost shall teach you in 
the same hour what ye ought to say.” 
(Luke xii. 12.) In St. Mark, on another 
occasion, the same is repeated : “ What- 
soever shall be given you in that hour, 
that speak ye; for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Holy Ghost” (Mark xiii. 
11). In the great discgurse of St. John, 
the form of the promise is different. 
“The Comforter . . . shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you” (xiv. 26). “He will 
guide you into all truth, for He shall 
not speak of Himself; but whatsoever 
He shall hear, that shall He speak, and 
He will shew you things to come” 
(xvi. 13). Of these promises, the three 
first are all of one kind; the disciples 
were to be endowed with a power not 
their own, in order to face and to 
answer their persecutors. The last 
promise is more general : it is a promise 
of union with God through His Spirit, 
by which guidance in truth and wisdom 
shall be given the Apostles, not merely 
in the crisis of peril, but at all times with- 
out limitation. It is not necessary to go 
minutely into the interpretation of these 
passages ; their general meaning is clear, 
and whatever that meaning includes, it 
is certain that it must include the power 
to give a true picture of the Lord of 
life and salvation, to those who should 
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listen to the Apostles’ preaching. This 
was their work on earth; this was given 
them by the Lord to do, and if the 
guidance did not extend to this, the 
promise would ‘be delusive. From the 
history of the Church we know that the 
Divine guidance of the Spirit has ex- 
tended to many others besides the Apos- 
tles in different ways and measures. 
But all we are now concerned with is 
the position of the Apostles. If the 
promise of Christ was true, they were 
divinely guided for their work. Now 
it could not be maintained for a moment 
that the aid which was given them for 
their preaching was withdrawn from 
them when they reduced to writing the 
same preaching. In point of fact, it is 
most probable that the teaching and the 
written book were the same. At any 
rate, the one and the other were under- 
taken in strict fulfilment of the commis- 
sion given to the Apostles to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. This position 
is only applicable exactly to the two 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John. 
It is notable however that the early 
Church has always believed that St. 
Peter was connected with St. Mark’s 
Gospel, as St. Paul was supposed to be 
with that of St. Luke. But whether 
these two were within the scope of the 
Lord’s promise will not depend on 
the theory that they were connected 
with two Apostles, though the Church 
evidently attached much importance to 
that ; the witness of the Church is of 
greater importance here. She had before 
her these two Gospels, among a swarm 
of apocryphal writings, professing to 
make Christ known ; and she fixed on 
the four and excluded all others, treating 
these with a peculiar reverence, from 
which we may infer this, that the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, albeit connected 
with the names of those who were not 
Apostles, presented the image of the 
same Christ as the other two, and pointed 
the same way of salvation. In cleaving 
to the four, and rejecting the rest, the 
Church was not guided by any exact 
theory of inspiration; many theories 
have been constructed but they are 
mainly the work of theologians in later 
times, What she believed was that in 
these books there was the truth, and 
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that it was written under divine guid- 
ance, and this was sufficient. One of the 
oldest theories of inspiration is that each 
writer was as an instrument in the hand of 
the Almighty, uttering the sounds which 
the player moved it to utter, and con- 
tributing no more to the divine music 
than does the flute or pipe to the air 
that the musician makes. With this 
theory any degrees of inspiration would 
be incompatible. Now the Jewish 
writers always seem to have recog- 
nised degrees: from the “ Bath Kol,” 
“ Daughter of the Voice,” up to the 
prophetic Vision, and to the high and 
peculiar inspiration enjoyed by Moses 
there. were several grades.1 But are 
there not traces in the New Testament 
of the Doctrine of Degrees? When 
St. Paul is advising on the subject of 
marriage, he says, “ She is happier if 
she so abide, after my judgment ; and I 
think also that I have the spirit of God” 
(1 Cor. vii. 40), This would hardly be 
consistent with the position that St, Paul 
knew himself to be as an instrument 
played on by the hand of the Almighty. 
He seems to assume that he is using his 
own judgment, with a strong impression 
at the same time that it is a judgment 
in accordance with the mind of Christ. 
In another passage he says, “ That 
which I speak, I speak it not after the 
Lord, but as it were foolishly, in the 
confidence of boasting ” (2 Cor. xi. 17). 
These passages are quite consistent with 
the old Jewish view of inspiration: that 
God inspired the prophet through his 
reason and mind, and that the more 
the prophet was left in the possession 
of his natural powers and reason, the 
higher the grade of inspiration; but they 
are not consistent with the mere mecha- 
nical view that God took -possession of 
every faculty, suspending and supersed- 
ing it, in order to use as a mouthpiece or 
amanuensis, the chosen writer.? Nor can 


1 See John Smith’s ‘Select Discourses on 
Prophecy,’ p. 252. (Cambridge, 1673.) 
2 « The ancients, indeed, were accustomed to 
say, . a . that the sacred writers were as pens in 
the ‘hand of the Spirit, or as harps, from which 
“He drew what sounds He pleased. These repre- 
sentations were, however, intended simply to 
illustrate one point, namely, that the words 
uttered or recorded by inspired men, were the 
words of God. The Church has never held 
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this last view be reconciled with any of 
the conclusions of criticism, seeing that 
a single peculiarity of any kind in one 
of the writers would be inconsistent with 
it. Nor could any question of small 
and great be admitted to alter the case ; 
want of harmony, even ina single word, 
would overthrow the theory as effectually 
as greater deviations. Nor is such a 
form of inspiration the highest, according 
to the Jewish view of the Old Testament 
writers. The inspiration which, leaving 
the faculties of the inspired speaker in 
their force and fulness, added to him a 
light and zeal and knowledge, such as 
exceed all that he could have shewn 
without. the divine aid, has seemed to 
the old doctors of the law, of a higher 
kind, And such an inspiration seems 
best to agree with the facts of the 
New Testament. That St. Matthew 
exhibits one kind of character in his 
Gospel, and St. John another, is ad- 
mitted by all critics of every school; 
and this must arise from the two being 
of different natures and gifts, and placed 
in different circumstances when they 
wrote. The Holy Spirit is one and un- 
changeable, but He acts on divers 
natures in different ways, and uses them 
according to their faculties of reason 
and opportunities of knowledge. The 
Apostles felt this when they resolved 
(Acts i.) to choose into the vacant place 
of an Apostle one who had companied 
with them all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among them: such a 
one would be a qualified witness, and 
the Holy Spirit would give him the 


what has been stigmatised as the mechanical 
theory of inspiration. ‘The sacred writers were 
not machines. Their self-consciousness was 
not suspended; nor were their intellectual 
powers superseded., Holy men spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, It was men, 
not machines; not unconscious instruments, 
but living, thinking, willing minds, whom the 
Spirit used as His organs. Nor did inspiration 
interfere with the free exercise of the distinctive 
mental characteristics of the individual. If a 
Hebrew was inspired, he spake Hebrew; if a 
Greek, he sake Greek ; if an educated man, 
he spake as a man of culture ; if uneducated, 
he sfoke as such a man is wont to speak. If 
his mind was logical, he reasoned, as Paul did ; 
if emotional, he wrote as John wrote. All this 
is involved in the fact that God uses His instru- 
ments according to their nature.”—HODGE, 
‘ Systematic Theology,’ vol, i. p- 156, 
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light which he needed. On the other 
view, that this inspired teacher was 
a mechanical instrument, the less 
he had seen of the Lord, the more 
remarkable would his evidence have 
been; and one who had never seen 
Him, would have furnished the most 
striking proof of the miraculous power 
of the Spirit. But it has pleased 
God to act in another manner, and to 
select those who both by their past 
knowledge and by the aid of the divine 
light, might make the news of salvation 
known. The writings of St. Paul are 
still more difficult to explain on the 
other hypothesis. Not only are they 
full of marks of individual character, but 
the Apostle Himself calls attention to 
the fact that his love, his confidence, 
what he calls his “boasting,” his hopes 
of an eternal crown, are truly his, sepa- 
rable from, and in some cases actually 
separated from the light of the divine 
Spirit, the actual presence of which with 
him, to guide and enlighten his life, he 
never for one hour forgets. In the Old 
Testament, the counterpart of St. Paul is 
David; and no reader of the psalms 
can doubt that many of their words and 
incidents are from David’s personal life ; 
no one can doubt that this is what gives 
the book its deepest value. If the fifty- 
first psalm is the real outpouring of 
David’s penitence, for a sin all too real, 
it is full of meaning for all sinners. If, 
on the other hand, which no Jewish 
commentary supposes, it is but the im- 
passive utterance of the Holy Spirit, to 
which David furnishes only the sub- 
servient mouth or the mechanical hand 
of the scribe, then it must be read in a 
new sense, and with a different attitude 
from that in which the Church has ever 
regarded it. No doubt the words of 
the Lord to the Apostles, in St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, as quoted above, 
are such as to seem at first to give 
colour to the view of dictation. They 
belong however to a well-known class 
of negative sentences, in which the first 
member is a denial, made in order to 
give rhetorical force to the second. “He 
that believeth on Me, believeth not on 
Me, but on Him that sent Me” (John xii. 
44). This cannot mean that a believer 
is not a believer; the sense is brought 
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out by the comment, “ He that believeth 
on Me is ot to be thought of as believing 
on Me, but on Him that sent Me.” In 
like manner, “thou hast not lied unto 
men, but unto God,” cannot mean that 
there had been no lie unto men; the 
facts shew the contrary; but that the 
lie unto men is not to de thought of in 
comparison to the le to God. The 
negative is one of thought rather than 
of things: ‘Do not think of... but 
of -. .” &e,4 Upon the whole, -the 
Scripture passages are consistent with 
the view of a divine assistance, complete 
for its purpose, which the divine writers 
enjoyed ; but they do not give the means 
of constructing a precise theory of the 
mode and measure of the inspiration. 
The practical question for the Church 
is, why do we believe that the evange- 
lists enjoyed a divine light in the work 
which they performed? The answer 
would be: 1. That we are told in 
the New Testament that not only the 
Apostles but the Seventy, and the bre- 
thren at large, did in fact enjoy and 
exercise this divine gift in many ways. 
And if it is said that it is arguing ina 
circle to prove the Gospels by the wit- 
ness of the Gospels, the testimony of 
St. Paul (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10) makes it 
clear that the existence of some super- 
natural gifts in his time, is a matter 
beyond argument. He speaks of them 
as calmly as he would of the collection 
for the saints or the fact of his imprison- 
ment. Now it is impossible to think 
that these gifts were shed abroad in 
such profusion and such diversity, and 
yet withheld from those on whose work 
the whole of the future preaching of the 
church must needs depend. 2. That 
it was not so withheld, was the general 
belief of the whole church ; it may be 
assumed here that by the year 150 or 
thereabouts the Four Gospels had taken 
their place as the accredited accounts of 
the life of the Lord. 3. But the first 
place in the evidence will always belong 
to the contents of the Gospels. They 
bring before us Christ; and He is 
Divine. . This argument has prevailed 
with some who would not have yielded 


1 See Winer, ‘New Test. Dict.’ 3, sect. 55 ; 
Luke x. 20, is a case of the same kind. 
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to any other. “Jewish writers,” says 
Rousseau, “ would never have invented 
that tone—that morality. And the 
Gospel has marks of truth so great and 
striking, so perfectly inimitable, that the 
inventor of them would be more as- 
tonishing even than the hero.”? If it 
could be seriously apprehended that the 
church and mankind would ever allow 
itself to be robbed of the Divine picture 
and presentment of Christ, because of 
some real or fancied discrepancy between 
the four Evangelists ; that it would part 
with the precious substance of harmony, 
for the sake of some shadow of har- 
mony, never to be found in any books, 
and never promised to us in these; then 
we might tremble for the future of re- 
ligion. But they have come down to us 
so far, not upon the strength of a historical 
argument that they were indeed what 
they are supposed to be, but upon the 
inward force, by which they first shew 
us Christ, and then lead us captive to 
Christ. Never man spake like this Man ; 
never was love like this love; never 
such a life was seen on earth before; 
never did the dream of poet, never the 
instinct of hero-worship imagine such 
a being with such wisdom on his lips, 
such love in His heart, with a character 
so balanced and complete, with claims so 
outspoken and so lofty, joined to so 
profound a humility and so gentle a 
kindness towards the gainsayer. If, 
indeed, as Geiger and others tell us, he 
is but a disciple of Hillel, following 
exactly in his master’s footsteps, let us 
see this Hillel brought forth, that we 
may admire another, also divine! 
Every one knows, and Delitzsch has 
taken the trouble to shew,? that there is 
indeed no comparison possible. The 
two genealogies may be difficult ; the 
taxing of Cyrenius a perpetual problem ; 
the day of the last passover may exer- 
cise critics to the end. But do or do 
not the Four Gospels conduct us into 
the presence of the same Jesus? This 
is the real issue. The Church has long 
since settled her conviction on this 
point ; in the Gospels, each and all, she 
has known Christ. And if the life and 
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character of Jesus transcend the power 
of man’s invention, then there must be 
some cause higher than man’s invention 
for such a portrait: if the hand is not 
human that drew it, then it must be 
something more than human. But we 
may go farther. The claim for greater 
evidence for the Gospels, and a more 
exact agreement in every detail, is purely 
artificial and arbitrary. No other books 
among those which we read with un- 
doubting faith in their genuineness, have 
such evidence to shew for their descent. 
Let any one think how he would set 
about the proof that Virgil wrote the 
Æneid as we have it, or Plato his Re- 
public, and he will hardly be able to 
make a first step. Justin Martyr, about 
the middle of the second century, has 
quoted the Gospels so freely, that we 
are assured of their existence at that 
time and of the substance of their con- 
tents. His quotations are not indeed 
verbally exact; but if we try to evade 
the admission that he quotes our Gospels, 
on the ground of these verbal differences, 
then the alternative emerges, of a fifth 
witness to the main facts of the Gospel, 
including all those which place our 
Redeemer on the throne of Divine Son- 
ship, in the Gospel by Justin.’ If 
Justin did indeed compose a Gospel for 
himself out of the materials that had 
come down to him, then those materials 
become new evidence. It is however 
certain that Justin knew the histories of 
the Lord’s life, which we call the 
Gospels. But we are asked to apply to 
these histories a test of perfect verbal 
agreement, which wouid not apply to 
any other histories. Why should we 
expect it to apply here? It is answered 
“ because these books are divine ;” but 
why should an amount of agreement 
which would be servile imitation in 
ordinary writers, be an appropriate 
attribute of inspiration? The Jews, 
who were not wanting in reverence for 
their sacred books, recognised various 
degrees of inspiration, and the lowest 
was that in which the ear alone was 
engaged, and an external voice was the 


1 See an ingenious argument, which forms 
the substance of Mr, Sadler’s work, ‘The Lost 
Gospel.’ 
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source: the next was the dream, in 
which the mind and not the ear received 
the inspiration, whilst the bodily and 
mental powers were in abeyance ; the 
next was the waking vision, in which the 
mind that received the divine impression 
was awake and active : whilst the highest 
of all, vouchsafed to Moses alone, was 
that in which there was not even a 
vision, but a direct communication from 
God, to the soul and spirit of His 
servant. But in the Church some 
writers have inverted this order, and 
they demand for their conception of the 
highest inspiration a complete over- 
ruling of the faculties of the writers. 
The Old Testament and the New are 
alike inspired : and it is not certain that 
Maimonides is wrong and the Christian 
theorist right. For neither theory can 
the express declaration of Holy Scripture 
be claimed; if it could, the question 
would be decided. With regard to the 
need of verbal agreement, Tholuck has 
shewn that no other histories exhibit it 
or are expected to do so. Does St. 
Mark omit the sermon on the Mount? 
Curtius relates the vengeance which 
Alexander the Great took on the 
Branchide, because the family from 
which they descended had betrayed the 
Temple of Apollo, at Miletus, to Xerxes : 
Arrian says nothing about it. The first 
inclination would be to think that what 
the credulous Curtius relates, and the 
more trustworthy Arrian passes over, 
never took place. But Strabo ‘also 
records it and quotes Callisthenes in 
illustration ; why then is Arrian silent ? 
No account can be given of the silence. 
When did Alexander the Great die? 
On the evening of the eleventh of June, 
say Eumenes and Diodotus: on the 
thirteenth of June, witness Aristobulus 
and Ptolemy, who were beside his death- 
bed.. How long had he reigned? Aris- 
tobulus makes 12 © years; Cornelius 
Nepos and Livy, 13; while Justin gives 
35 years and a month, 

§ 54. Evidence from the Existence of 
the Church.—T he modern theories of the 
Gospels are all framed to give a more 
natural explanation of the existence of 
the Gospels than that which the Church 
has always held. But the explanations 
only seem to make the difficulties greater. 
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That the Apostles, consciously or un- 
consciously, invented the character of 
Jesus and His life, and then persuaded 
a man like St. Paul to stake his life, to 
unsay all his former beliefs, to compass 
sea and land to preach the Gospel, 
upon the faith of this life and character, 
which were, according to Strauss and 
others, no more real than the character 
of Hamlet, is not credible. St. Paul 
lived at the time of these events, and 
was full of prejudice against the in- 
novation of Christianity; and yet it is 
supposed that the growth of many Gos- 
pels, to which somehow every. fresh 
workman added something from his own 
hand, took place under his very eyes, 
and that out of the slenderest historical 
basis the living Christ was evolved, to 
be the wonder and the love of all suc- 
ceeding ages; and yet that St. Paul 
could not discover this, either by his own 
religious tact or by ordinary inquiry ; 
that he preached the resurrection of a 
Christ not risen, and the Divine Son- 
ship of a Galilean artisan, and the eter- 
nal consequence of a revelation which, 
when inspecied at its source, would be 
found to be hatched out of the accumu- 
lated dreams of a little fanatical sect. 
This satisfied Strauss; and another 
theory, equally unsubstantial, satisfied 
Baur; but each has its own difficulties, 
and we must be pardoned for thinking 
the old account the simplest and: the 
best. Let the argument be extended 
a little further. How can the existence 
of the Christian Church be accounted 
for on the theory of myths or of “ ten- 
dency”? Christ risen, Christ Divine : 
such is the sum of the ancient creed. 
From the first day to the present this 
was preached without stint; the sacra- 
ment which gave a peculiar and miracu- 
lous value to the death of Jesus was 
celebrated from the death of Jesus 
onward. And did the people who.thus 
believed and thus celebrated know, one 
with another, that the miraculous part of 
the records was theit own work? Did 
they watch the Gospel growing as a 
plant under their watering and their 
increasing P? Incredible  self-deceit ! 
which cannot be made respectable, 
though it is made more wonderful by 
the fact that it was sealed in their 
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blood. ‘The presence of Christ, such as 
we know Him, in the Gospels and in 
the heart of the Church, is a fact that 
should be accounted for, and in attenu- 
ating to almost nothing the basis of true 
history, modern criticism has gone far 
to make the fact utterly unintelligible. 
The words of Theodore Parker, who 
did not accept the Gospel history, 
place this difficulty in its most startling 
torm : 

“ Try Him as we try other teachers. 
They deliver their word: find a few 
waiting for the consolation, who accept 
the new tidings, follow the new method ; 
and some go beyond their teacher, 
though less mighty minds than He. .. . 
Eighteen centuries have passed since 
the tide of humanity rose so high in 
Jesus. What man, what sect, what 
Church has mastered His thought, com- 
prehended His method, and so fully 
applied it to life? Let the world 
answer in its cry of anguish. Men have 
parted His raiment among them, cast 
lots for His seamless coat; but that 
spirit which toiled so manfully in a 
world of sin and death, which died 
and suffered and overcame the world 
—is that found, possessed, under- 
stood ?” 1 

§ 55. The Supernatural in the Gospels. 
—tThe impossible task has been often 
lately undertaken, to clear the life and 
the person of Jesus Christ of all super- 
natural elements. From whatever side 
we view the sacred history, the super- 
natural part of it strikes us the first. 
Of written testimony St. Paul’s Epistles 
are the earliest. St. Paul preaches Jesus 
and the Resurrection, and knows no 
other foundation of the faith. The syn- 
optic Gospels are full of His miracles, 
leading up to the crowning miracle of 
the Resurrection. The Fourth Gospel 
opens with a passage that assigns Divine 
power and pre-existence to the Lord, 
the Word. In the Apocalypse the 
glorified. Redeemer is seen clothed with 
Divine attributes (Rev. i. 8; iv. 8; 
i 53, 173°u. Se xxi. 19). Pliny the 
younger reports to Trajan that the 
Christians worshipped Christ as God. 


1 Tn Schaff’s ‘ Person of Christ’ the testimony 
of many unbelievers is collected, pp. 251-370. 
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From the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
the supernatural character of Christ 
could not be erased so as to leave any- 
thing coherent and intelligible behind. 
It is plain that all historical Christianity 
contains the supernatural element: a 
Christianity without it would be, not a 
history, but a speculation. Moreover, 
the Resurrection of the Lord is a fact of 
such a kind as to carry with it many of 
the other facts of the Gospel, and 
to make minute discussions about 
them of less moment. If Christ did 
rise indeed, then He revealed Himself 
thereby as supernatural ; and that being 
granted, the question in which the old 
Rationalists were so much interested, 
whether some of the miracles ought not 
be accounted for by natural causes, 
loses its interest. The life of Christ is 
a supernatural revelation to us, for He 
who rose from the dead is not as other 
men, but is Divine. If so, then it is 
not at all surprising that these miracles 
fell from Him: it helps no one to ex- 
plain them away ; the wonder would be 
if one who could work that great won- 
der should work no others. It has 
often been remarked that miracles, 
when they come to be read as history, 
long after they took place, have lost 
some of their value as evidences; be- 
cause they do not appeal to the witness 
of the eye and ear, but have come to 
depend upon historical testimony, which 
itself may want evidence to support it. 
But there always was a certain risk in 
appealing to miracles alone. The Lord, 
when He wrought the miracles with His 
power, bade the witnesses to keep 
silence about them. That His person 
and His works should both be seen, 
and seen together, was the meaning 
probably of this reserve. Since Christ 
is the Son of God, there must be con- 
nected with Him miracle and ° pro- 
phecy: to suppose otherwise would be 
to suppose a supernatural Being, who was 
tied to act and speak in a manner not 
supernatural; and on the other hand, 
the natural philosopher would accept 
this challenge, and would say, “It is be- 
cause I do not admit the existence of 
any supernatural Being in the garb and 
veil of flesh, that I wish to get rid of 
prophecy, which is. supernatural utter- 
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ance, and of miracle, which is super- 
natural action.” It is clear, then, that 
the controversy about miracles is knit 
up with the controversy. about Christ. 
If the works testified of Christ, as they 
did, Christ also, in some sense, testifies 
to the works. It is supposed that “the 
laws of nature” do not leave place 
for miracles. But one may say, with 
Rothe, that this phrase “laws of 
nature,” held up as a head of Medusa 
before us at every turn, has no terrors 
for us; that God in imposing laws on 
nature, has not submitted to them His 
almighty will; that we should need to 
know far more of the laws of nature, 
before we attributed to them, as some 
people do, a rigid inflexibility, in which 
the idea of God is extinguished, and 
man becomes a machine. ‘The argu- 
ment that miracles are, not so much 
impossible, as unlikely, that the testi- 
mony needs to be very strong to over- 
come the antecedent improbability of a 
miracle, has just this much truth in it, 
that where everything betokens that 
nature is running her ordinary course, 
the interposition of an isolated or aim- 
less miracle could not be looked for, 
or readily believed. But when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, when Jesus 
died: on Calvary, things were not in 
their ordinary course, A wonderful 
life, and the promise of a wonderful 
work for man, were accompanied by 
wonders wrought for men. It was 
unlikely that lepers should be cleansed, 
and the lame should walk, and the dead 
should rise: but then it was unlikely 
that Christ should come, Who came 
but once and for ever. Hence we 
revert to the same point, the whole 
of revelation should be known and 
studied together. Christ should be 
seen in and with His works, in order to 
appreciate the works and the doer of 
them. Modern science has not made 
the belief in miracles one whit more 
difficult: the pantheist and the mater- 
jalist cannot accept them, and they 
never could, for one makes the world 
his God, and the other, instead of 
a god, takes the “laws of nature” 
for his fetish, But now, as always, 
the believer in God can believe in 
miracles, for this last belief is only the 
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tenet that God is free to work in 
His own world.! 

§ 56. Evidence for the Gospel Collec- 
tions. —The change of opinion in recent 
times, as to the date of the Gospels, has 
been already alluded to. The theory 
of the Tübingen School, that the Gospels 
were gradually evolved by the Church, 
through a series of alterations, prompted 
by the “tendency” towards the teach- 
ing of St. Peter or St. Paul, between 
whom a fierce rivalry was assumed to 
exist, required a long time for its 
main condition. Accordingly it was 
thought that the Gospels, as we know 
them, were not in existence before the 
close of the second century. Hardly 
any one now holds a conclusion which, 
but for the needs of a theory, would 
never have found a friend among the 
learned. It is desirable to indicate 
here the evidence for the time of the 
acceptance of the Gospel collection in 
the Church. Irenæus was bishop of 
Lyons from 178, and suffered martyrdom 
under Septimius Severus in 202. His 
great work was written before the close 
of the second century. It contains 
about 400 quotations from the Gospels, 
of which 80 are from the Gospel of St. 
John, The document called the “ Mura- 
torian Fragment,” was probably pre- 
pared about 170; it is mutilated in the 
portion relating to the Gospels, but it 
mentions Luke as the third, and John 
as the fourth. The ancient version of 
the New Testament into Latin, known 
as the ‘ Versio Itala,’ was in existence by 
the end of the second century; for 
both Tertullian in his quotations from 
Irenæus, and the early translator of 
Irenæus make use of it. This Latin 
version, as well as the Peshito, a Syriac 
version, which bears date perhaps a 
little later, after the close of the second 
century, place at the beginning, and in 
the present order, the four Gospels. 
None of these authorities is to be 
regarded as a mere isolated date. Ire- 
neus would. not quote hundreds of 


1 Many works on this subject have lately 
appeared, The lamented Professor Mozley’s 
Lectures; Mr. Row’s recent Bampton Lec- 
tures, and his ‘Supernatural in the Gospels,’ 
are among them. Also L. Bonnet, ‘ Miracle 
dans la Vie du Sauveur,’ Paris, 1867. 
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passages from works which had just 
been put into his hands. He witnesses, 
not only to the fact that he himself 
possessed them, but to the fact—more 
important for us—that they were known 
and in use with others, and already 
carried high authority and weight. The 
“ Muratorian Fragment,” in like manner, 
is a list of works already known. The 
“Versio Itala” is a testimony to the 
fact that a Latin translation of the New 
Testament collection had become needed 
in the second century; therefore the 
works that compose it must have already 
come into notice and have acquired 
authority. This remark applies to what 
Irenæus tells of the number of the 
Gospels :! the Ebionites, the Nazareans, 
and Marcion, had each one Gospel 
only. Irenæus has many reasons for 
the exact number four. There are four 
quarters of the world, therefore four 
Gospels. The Cherubim were of four 
forms, and so are the Gospels. The 
Gospel is the support of the Church, 
and it has four columns. In the sec- 
tion just before, he assumes that the 
Heretics, whilst choosing to employ 
only one of the Gospels, might have 
access to the whole; and it does not 
appear to him that he need limit the 
time when this began to be the case. 
He knew the Gospels, and never knew 
a time when they were not known.’ 
Thus the testimony is not to a fact of 
the date of 180 or Igo, but it is retro- 
spective. 

A step backwards conducts us to the 
works of Justinthe Martyr. Born about 
the beginning of the second century at 
Flavia Neapolis, a Roman colony, 
nearly on the site of the ancient 
Sichem, he tried to satisfy his craving 
for knowledge, first from a Stoic teacher, 
and then from a Peripatetic, and lastly 
from a Platonist. A chance encounter, 
as it seemed, led him to seek wisdom 
of Christ alone. In teaching and in 
writing he strove zealously to spread 
the knowledge of the true Christ; and 
we still possess three books which are 
the genuine productions of his pen— 
the two Apologies and the dialogue 


1 See Cont. Heer. III. ii. 8, 9, ed. Stieren. 
? Olshausen, ‘ Aechtheit,’ p. 272. 
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with Trypho.! The dates of these must 
be about the middle of the century ; 
Justin suffered martyrdom about 166. 
In these books quotations of Holy 
Scripture abound, but certain peculiari- 
ties have made them the cause of 
much controversy. It would be im- 
possible to discuss them here in detail ; 
a volume would hardly suffice for the 
purpose. 

But some results may be stated, upon 
which considerable reliance may be 
placed: 31. The quotations of Justin 
from the Gospels are very numerous ; 
about 110 from St. Matthew, 14 from St. 
Mark, 57 from St. Luke, and 29 from St. 
John—in all more than 200. 2. These 
are of every class ; the exact verbal repro- 
duction, the quotation with verbal agree- 
ment accompanied with some variations, 
the mere allusion with little or no verbal 
agreement. 3. The predominant mode of 
quotation is somewhat inexact, as though 
the quotations were from memory. But 
this applies to the Old Testament quo- 
tations as well as to the New; and it 
cannot therefore be inferred that the 
passages that resemble New Testament 
quotations are taken in reality from 
some other books, such as apocryphal 
Gospels, or from oral tradition. 4. The 
quotations are for the most part anony- 
mous: some of them purport to be given 
from the general source—the “ Memoirs 
of the Apostles,” where we should ex- 
pect a reference to St. Matthew or to St. 
Luke. But the actual reference even to 
this general source is only made about 
seven times. The practice, however, of 
quoting New Testament writings with- 
out reference to the name of the writer 
is very frequent in later Apologists ; in 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, In 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria, 
both of whom quote the Evangelists 
frequently by name, the same anony- 
mous mode of quotation is found in 
certain apologetic works; and this may 
be accounted for by the fact that apolo- 
getic works are addressed to those 
with whom names of authors would 
carry no weight. 5. The historical 


1 The edition of Otto is the best. A good 
translation is found in the ‘Library of the 
Fathers’ (Oxford). 
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events that Justin quotes are such as 
our Gospels contain. In the history of 
the. childhood, he does not introduce 
apocryphal matter, such as certain 
spurious Gospels would have abund- 
antly supplied. Of the middle portion 
of the life of the Lord he records 
nothing. To the close the same remark 
applies; his events are those of our 
Gospels. 6. If the variations from our 
written Gospels are many, there is no 
written Gospel in existence to which 
these variations can, with the slightest 
probability, be referred. 7. That they 
are to be referred, in part at least, to 
failure of memory is evident from the 
fact that the same passages are quoted 
more than once, but with variations 
which would be inconsistent with the 
theory of another written document, 
quite as much as with the supposition 
that our Gospels are used. Of the 
seven passages where direct reference is 
made to the ‘‘ Memoirs” as the source, 
Professor Westcott! reckons that five 
are in verbal agreement with St. Mat- 
thew or St, Luke; the sixth is “He 
called Himself the Son of God: let Him 
come down, and walk; let God save 
Him :’? but this seems to give the 
spirit of St. Mark’s words “Let the 
Christ come down from the Cross, 
that we may see and believe.” The 
seventh? is also a distinct variation from 
a reading of St. Matthew, but is not 
such as could not be accounted for as a 
various reading of a MS. 8, In a very 
few cases, Justin seems to draw from 
some other source than the Canonical 
Gospels ; but the number of such cases 
is very small, and we have no indication 
of the probable source. 9. In many 
cases the transitions from one of the 
Gospels to another are very marked and 
abrupt; indicating an intention to com- 
bine the two narratives A good 
example of this is the quotations from 
the Sermon on the Mount in Apol. I. 
15, where the two accounts of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke are closely inter- 
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2) Dial) ror. 

3 Dial. 100, 

There does not, however, seem to be any 
sufficient ground for Mr. Sanday’s suggestion 
that Justin used a Harmony of the Gospels. 
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mingled, 10. The whole of the facts 
are such that there is far stronger 
warrant for believing that Justin has 
used the synoptic Gospels, than that he 
has employed some other Gospel to us 
unknown. 11. The loss of such un- 
known Gospel could not well be ac- 
counted for; because Justin mentions 
that the ‘“ Memoirs” were used for 
public reading in the churches, and this 
would give a guarantee for their pre- 
servation, Irenæus, twenty or thirty 
years later, speaks of the four Gospels 
as established in paramount authority. 
That Justin’s Gospel should have been 
a different one, and that such a Gospel, 
so full, so near the four, should have 
perished, so that Irenæus did not even 
mention it, is a violent supposition. 
12. The Gospel of St. Matthew is quoted 
most frequently and most distinctly ; 
the Gospel of St. Mark is clearly quoted, 
but on account of the small amount of 
matter peculiar to that Evangelist the 
number of quotations is small. About 
St. Luke there has been more contro- 
versy: but Zeller concludes “ that Justin 
knew and employed a third Gospel: but 
relatively to the whole of his Gospel 
quotations, the use he made of it seems 
to have been limited, and we must 
therefore conclude that the Gospel had 
not in his eyes the same importance as 
those of which he made more extensive 
use, and that it was not the original 
source of his knowledge of the Evan- 
gelical history.”! We quote the last 
part of this opinion that the exact 
amount of Zeller’s concession may be 
seen: but it is only true in reference to 
St. Matthew, and is an illustration of 
a remark already made that from the 
first the Gospel of St. Matthew became 
the natural source from which Christian 
writers drew their quotations, as to 
things common to several Evangelists. 
13. The description of the “ Memoirs” 
(in Dial. c. Tryph, 103) that they “were 
composed by Apostles and their fol- 
lowers” (by which words he introduces 
a quotation from St, Luke) are applic- 
able to the Gospels, two of which were 
from the hands of Apostles and two 
from followers ; but it could not apply 


1 © Acts of the Apostles,’ Introduction, 
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to any other set of books of which we 
have any account, 

This, then, is the general aspect of 
the case as regards the Synoptical Gos- 
pels and Justin Martyr. A second stage 
of knowledge, proceeding backwards, 
has been reached. Irenæus knew the 
four; was sure that they were but four ; 
believed that heretics had used and 
corrupted them. Justin Martyr, but a 
few years earlier, also knew the four. 
Nor were they new to him, they had 
grown into a high place by degrees ; 
they were read in churches as men 
read the inspired scriptures of the Old 
Testament. Here, too, the testimony is 
retrospective.! 

It has been already said that Marcion’s 
knowledge and use of St. Luke’s Gospel 
may be taken as practically proved. At 
what date this Gnostic became acquain- 
ted with the third Gospel, and thought 
fit to make a revision and abridgment 
of it, it is impossible to prove. Accor- 
ding to Irenæus (iil, 4, 3) Marcion’s 
doctrine was spread in Rome at the 
time of Anicetus ; and this date can be 
fixed with some confidence at 150-160; 
but at the date of Justin’s first Apology 
(about 139) Marcion is spoken of as 
having been long in the full tide of his 
mischievous success (i. 27, 58). This 
makes it probable that the date given 
by Irenzeus is too late by many years. 
We have no means of knowing whether 
he revised the third Gospel at the 
beginning of his career, or at some 
late point in it; that his dogmatic pre- 
conceptions were, in some measure 
formed, is plain from the nature of the 
revision itself, and from the rejection of 
the Gospels of Matthew and John, which 
were also known to Marcion. Some 
time between 130 and 150 the date of 
the revision would be found. Now 
Marcion is the first of whom it is known 
that he determined a Canon of the 
New Testament; it contained the Gos- 


1 The whole subject has been very ably 
handled by many writers. Hilgenfeld has col- 
lected with elaborate care (Evangelien Justin’s, 
pp. IOI, seg.) all the citations from the Gospels. 
Norton (‘ Genuineness ’) has discussed them, but 
less fully. See Credner (‘Kanon’), Sanday 
(‘Gospels in the Second Century’), Westcott 
(‘Canon,’ also ‘Introduction to Gospels’). 
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pel and ten of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
A mutilated list, it is true: but it is of 
no small importance that ten epistles, 
which must have been written before 
A.D. 65, were recognised at that time. 
Still more important, however, is the 
fact that St. Luke’s Gospel was found in 
use, and of such authority as to be the 
foundation of the Gospel, at the time 
when this heretic wrote. 

From this second stage, the period of 
Justin and Marcion, a further step back- 
ward, places us in the close of the first 
century. Here the traces of the Gospels 
are far more scanty and indistinct. The 
works of Ignatius are the subject of too 
much controversy to serve the present 
purpose.! In the earliest form, the words 
“ Be wise as a serpent in all things, and 
harmless as a dove,” recall Matt. x. 16. 
Another allusion to “a star” is too 
obscure in the shorter or “ Curetonian” 
form of the epistles, to build any compari- 
son upon. Thus there is but one quota- 
tion, and that from St. Matthew. ‘But 
it is quite as remarkable that there are 
none from the Old Testament. 

Of the epistles of Clement of Rome the 
first alone can be pronounced genuine: 
its date may be safely fixed as lying 
between A.D. 93 and A.D. 973 in this 
the great majority of good opinions 
would agree. A more precise date 
cannot be assigned, nor is it needed for 
the present purpose.” The recent dis- 
covery of a second MS of this docu- 
ment has lent a new interest to the study 
of it. Of verbal coincidences with St. 
Paul’s writings, of the tendency in this 
Epistle to combine into one the elements 
of Christian truth, which in the inspired 
Epistles had been left in contrast, as 
in the case of the doctrine of faith and 
works in St. Paul and in St. James; of 
the traces of moods of thought fashioned 
after St. John; of the beginnings of 
church organisation and liturgical ser- 
vice in this document, it is not possible 
to speak here, Only the most certain 


1 The controversy is excellently examined by 
Professor Lightfoot, ‘Contemporary Review,’ 
Feb. 1875. 

2 See the new edition of Clement by Geb- 
hardt and Harnack (Prolegomena), Leipsic, 
1876, where all the dates are brought together ; 
also Lightfoot’s second volume and Appendix. 
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elements are available to those who 
have not space to discuss and defend 
the less certain.! There are, however, 
two passages in which the Gospels 
appear to be expressly quoted; the 
former of which is as follows: “ Re- 
membering especially the words of the 
Lord Jesus which He spoke to inculcate 
meekness andlong-suffering. For thus He 
spoke: Show pity that ye may be pitied ; 
forgive that it may be forgiven unto you; 
as ye do, so shall it be done unto you ; 
as ye give, so shall it be given unto 
you; asye judge, so shall ye be judged ; 
as ye shew kindness, so shall kindness 
be shewn unto you; with what measure 
ye mete, in that it shall be measured to 
you again” (Ch. xiii). It is obvious 
that this passage agrees exactly with no 
passage in St. Matthew or St. Luke ; 
but it is also plain, on comparing the 
Greek texts, that the whole of it, except 
the words “as ye shew kindness, so shall 
kindness be shewn unto you,” is found 
in substance in these passages, Matt. v. 
Pe eM A Savi 2. 2es LUKE Vieng Dn 3 0, 
37, 38. And though the words “as ye 
shew kindness,” &c., have no exact 
counterpart in the Gospels, yet they are 
so close to the spirit of the whole pas- 
sage that a person quoting from memory 
would find it not unnatural to inter- 
polate them. A certain class of writers 
who, strongly prejudiced, like to write 
in the character of “an unprejudiced 
person,” seize on the small differences 
to prove that “an uncanonical Gospel ” 
is here quoted. Which uncanonical 
Gospel? We possess a great many; 
and this passage is not like any of them. 
It is very like two canonical Gospels ; it 
is just what a person quoting from recol- 
lection, and more anxious to exhibit at 
one view the Lord’s teaching than to 
direct His utterances by a reference to 
books which, though known to his 
readers from public instruction, were 
not perhaps in their hands, would be 
likely to write. It is poor logic to say, 
“This is not quite like the canonical 
Gospels, and therefore it must be quite 
like some uncanonical Gospel that no 


1 See Lightfoot, ‘Clement of Rome ;’ West- 
cott, ‘History of Canon ;’ Sanday, ‘ Gospels in 
the Second Century ;’ and especially the new 
edition of Clement above referred to. 
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one now can find.” The resemblance 
to our Gospels is greater here than the 
resemblance to the Old Testament in an 
allusion to Rahab just before. (LIGHT- 
FOOT.) 

The second passage is as follows :— 
“For He [Jesus] said, Woe to that 
man: it were good for him that he had 
not been born, rather than that he 
should offend one of My elect : it were 
better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about him and he drowned in 
the sea, rather than that he should 
offend one of my little ones” (ch. xlvi.). 
The substance of this is contained in 
Matt. xxvi. 24; xviii. 6; Mark ix. 42; 
Luke xvii. 2 ; but it does not reproduce 
any one of these places exactly. The 
“unprejudiced person” will at once 
resort to an ‘“uncanonical Gospel,” of 
which, however, no trace can be pro- 
duced ; but those whose ideas are less 
emancipated may resort to the common- 
sense solution, that the author is quoting 
from memory, and that from that point 
of view he has excellently given the 
spirit of the passages. In the words 
“offend,” “millstone,” “drowned,” “little 
ones,” he has followed one or other of 
the three Gospels; and as the three 
Gospels do not verbally agree, there is 
some room for the remark that “ Cle- 
ment does not differ from the Synoptics 
more than they differ from each other.” 
(SANDAY.) 

$ 57. Summary. — These glimpses 
into various periods of the Church 
give some very important results. There 
is no attempt here to survey the whole 
of the literature.! The various steps 
are as follows:—In the last quarter of 
the second century the four Gospels 
were established and recognised, and 
held a place that was refused to all 
other memoirs of the Lord. At the 
end of the second quarter they were 
quoted largely, though not very ex- 
actly ; but the authors’ names were 
not made prominent; they were “ me- 


1 C. Tischendorf’s tract, ‘Wann wurden,’ 
u. S. W., has been translated into English, 
‘When were our Gospels written?’ It is 
an argument that has not been refuted. Mr. 
Sanday, ‘Gospels in the Second Century,’ 
p. 382, gives a useful analytical catalogue of the 
chief writings of the first two centuries. 
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moirs,” they were “the Gospel,” and 
the like. At the opening of the 
second century the words of the Lord 
were quoted with unmistakable re- 
semblance to passages of our Gospels 
which, however, are quoted loosely, 
without any reference to names of 
authors, and with a throwing together 
of the passages from all three Gospels. 
In Barnabas (A.D. Ioo-125) and the 
short (‘Curetonian’) Ignatius (A.D. 
107-115), there is a lack of dis- 
tinct quotation from the Gospels; 
and even in the later Hermas (A.D. 
135-140) there are no quotations 
from either Old or New Testament. 

§ 58. Use of the Gospels in Public Wor- 
ship.—The public worship of the Church 
was the means, no doubt, of the gradual 
establishment of the four Gospels in their 
place of eminence. ‘The records are 
few, but they are significant. The first 
brethren (Acts ii. 42) commenced at 
once a systematic form of worship, of 
which the doctrine of the Apostles, the 
sacramental breaking of bread, and 
prayers were the components. The 
apostolic doctrine, at that time nowhere 
reduced to writing, must have consisted 
of the narratives of the Apostles as to 
things they had witnessed, or of those 
who had heard them, repeating their 
testimony at second hand. Clement of 
Rome speaks of the offerings and ser- 
vice to be performed to God at stated 
times and hours (I. xl.), as appointed 
by God: but from these general 
words we cannot gather what place the 
apostolic teaching held in this worship. 
Worship,-howeyer, there was, and it was 
a divinely appointed duty: and we may 
believe that “doctrine” had not ceased 
to form part of it. From Pliny’s letter 
to Trajan (Letters, b. X. 97), it is clear 
that in the first decade of the second 
century, the worship of Christ as God, 
in prayer and sacrament, was continued, 
and that it had so spread that the very 
temples had become deserted: the 
preaching is not mentioned, but it seems 
to be implied. Justin Martyr is a wit- 
ness whose explicitness leaves nothing 
to be desired: “On the day which is 
called Sunday, there is an assembly in 
the same place of all who live in cities 
or in country districts, and the records 

New Test.—Vou. I. 
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of the Apostles, or the writings of the 
Prophets are read as long as we have 
ume? (Apol./1, 167)... The rest of this 
account is so distinct that we can repro- 
duce every part of the public worship of 
A.D. 140. The records of the Apostles 
are here put upon the same footing as the 
inspired books of the Old Testament ; a 
great advance. Brief as are these data, 
they suffice to shew the general course 
of growth of canonical authority. First 
the oral doctrine of Apostles, or of those 
whom they deputed ;! then the reading 
of such written records of apostolic dac- 
trine as each church might have within 
its reach: -and then the gradual over- 
shadowing of the other records by the 
four canonical Gospels, so that all the 
rest disappeared, and were remitted by 
the Church to a far lower level. “We 
cannot,” writes Bleek,! “exactly say when, 
or how, it came to pass that the Church 
considered the collection of canonical 
Gospels closed with these four alone. 
The conclusion seems to have been 
formed and established gradually, with- 
out any express conferences or decisions 
of councils, and without the judgment 
and practice of any one church being 
considered as authoritative and regula- 
tive for the rest. On this account we 
have all the more reason to recognise 
the hand of Providence in the matter, 
and to believe that the Church was led 
to a right decision, there having been 
no other gospels extant in the end of 
the second century of similar worth, or 
in similar esteem with our four. We 
are confirmed in this by a comparison 
of the other gospel histories which have 
come down to us with the four canonical 
Gospels. Though they present affinities, 
especially with our synoptic Gospels, 
there is more or less of what is strange 
and foreign, and they evidently fail to 
give us the gospel history so faithfully 
and unaltered as do these four.” 

$59. Conclusion.—Let not the faith 
of any be perplexed that God has 
wrought by this method—that He has 
given the Gospels their position, not 
suddenly, but by growth. It was the 
mode in which Christ Himself over- 
came, and He whose worship had 


1 ¢ Einleitung,’ $ 242. 
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emptied the temples in Pliny’s time, 
was, seventy years earlier, the leader of 
a small band of fishermen on the 
Galilean lake. As fissures in the old 
temple began to gape and foreshew 
its ruin, the stones of the new and 
spiritual temple took shape and hard- 
ened. The same yearning sense of 
need which had demanded the books, 
found for them by degrees, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, their places 
as corner-stones of the spiritual house. 
Some preconceptions may be shaken 
by the sight of this gradual growth, but 
upon reflection we may find in it fresh 
ground of admiration—a fresh proof of 
the harmony and unity that marks the 
divine plan. As the marvel of vegetable 
life was wrought upon the mineral globe 
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by growth and by slow degrees at God’s 
command, as the marvel of animal life 
was superinduced by the same Power 
upon a world clothed with trees for 
shelter and with plants for food by a 
gradual process, so did the true teaching 
of the Holy Ghost, in a space of about 
a century and a half, by gradual con- 
quest, from its inherent power, and not 
by signs from heaven or testifying por- 
tents, take its place throughout the 
Churches ; and the less authentic ac- 
counts, or the traditions that grew daily 
paler disappeared as mists before the 
Sun of Righteousness, and long before 
the second century closed there were 
four Gospels only, and in them one 
Christ. 
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TABLE OF THE HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 





N.B.—In the following Table, where all the references under a given section are printed in thick type, as under “Two 
Genealogies,” it is to be understood that some special difficulty besets the harmony. Where one or more references under a given 
section are in thin, and one or more in thick type, it is to be understood that the former are given as in their proper place, 


and that it is more or less doubtful whether the latter are to be considered as parallel narratives or not. 


It must always be 


remembered that the sacred writers have not so treated their subject that the construction of a comp!ete Harmony is possible 
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1 The genealogy of Christ from Abraham to 
Joseph. 18 He was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary when 
she was espoused to Joseph. 19 The angel 
satisfieth the misdeeming thoughts of Foseph, 
and interpreteth the names of Christ. 


oe book of the @generation of” Tiao 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, gen. 2. 
ee son of Aveiro. 3. 
2 Ž Abraham begat Isaac; and“ Isaac f Gen. 25: 
begat Jacob; and @ Jacob begat Joda d Gen 
and his brethren ; 





CHAP. I.—1-18. THE GENEALOGY. 

1. The book of the generation.) This ex- 
pression has been variously interpreted: (1) as 
limited to the genealogical table; (2) as 
extending to the history of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus; (3) as embracing the 
whole Gospel, and meaning the history of 
the life of Jesus. The exact expression 
occurs in two places in the LXX, Gen. ii. 4, 
v. I. In the former place, and perhaps in the 
latter also, it means the Aistory of the creation, 
and so far confirms (2). The plural, genera- 
tions, is often used of a genealogical table, but 
generally with reference to the ancestor, not 
to the descendant. Thus the “generation of 
Shem” means the table of the posterity de- 
scended from Shem. ‘The authorities cited in 
support of the third interpretation are doubt- 
ful; and the choice seems to lie between the 
first and second. 

But whichever of these interpretations may 
be adopted, there can be little doubt that the 
catalogue which follows is taken from an 
actual genealogical table, such as are known 
to have been kept among the Jews, both as 
public and as private records, until the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. (See Lightfoot’s Exerc. 
on this place, and compare 1 Chron. ix. 1; 
2 Chron. xii. 15, xxxi. 16; Ezra li. 59-62, 
vill. 1; Neh. vii. 5, 64, xii. 23.) The existence 
of such tables, by which any forgery could be 
easily detected, sufficiently refutes the theory 
of Strauss that the genealogies were invented 
by the Evangelists to make out a royal de- 
scent for our Lord. The untenability of this 
theory is shown at length in Dr. Mill’s 
“Observations, part II. chap. ii. 

The name Messizh was sometimes used to 
denote a priest (Levit. iv. 3, vi. 22; Numb. 
ili, 3), afterwards more frequently a king 


New Test.—Vot.. I. 


(Ge Rei, Sel G, ae G, Sean, Ti, Ay, Aah 
2 Sam. i. 16, xix. 21; Isai. xlv. 1), perhaps also 
a prophet (1 Kings xix. 16); but after the 
prophecy of Daniel, ix. 25, was applied espe- 
cially to the Prince there promised, the ex- 
pected Messiah. 


of Jesus Christ.| Both the sacred names 
are here used as proper names, as in verses 
16, 17, 18, and in Mark i. 1, John i. 17, as well 
as frequently in the Acts, and generally in the 
Epistles. Elsewhere in the Gospels the name 
Christ is a name not of the Person, but of the 
office, answering to the Hebrew Messiah, 
anointed. (Meyer.) 


the son of David, the son of Abraham.| In 
these words is manifested the purpose of the 
first Evangelist, to portray the Lord as the 
Messiah of the Jews, in whom were fulfilled 
the promises made to Abraham and David. 
This is one of the evidences that St. 
Matthew’s Gospel was written in the first 
instance for Jewish Christians. 


2. Abraham begat Isaac.| ‘The first part 
of this genealogy from Abraham to David, as 
well as the corresponding portion of that i in 
St. Luke, is taken directly from the Old 
Testament (Ruth iv, 18-22; 1 Chron. ii. 
3-15); and questions concerning this portion 
may be most properly considered in con- 
nection with the original places. ‘The diffi- 
culties proper to the New ‘Testament belong 
entirely to the latter portion of the genea- 
logies, and arise principally from a comparison 
of St. Matthew with St. Luke, and of both 
with the corresponding notices in the Old 
Testament, as represented in the following 
tables :— 

B 


e Gen. 38. 


2 


ST. MATTHEW. I. 


3 And “Judas begat Phares and 


7 Ruth 4. Zara of Thamar; and “Phares begat 
Chron, Esrom; and Esrom begat Aram ; 


25,5 


[v. 3—4- 


4 And Aram begat Aminadab; 
and Aminadab begat Naasson; and 
Naasson begat Salmon ; 








St. MATTHEW. St. LUKE. OLD TESTAMENT. 
Solomon. Nathan. 
Roboam. Mattatha. 
Abia. Menan. 
Asa. Melea. 
Josaphat. Eliakim. 
Joram. Joram. 
— Joseph. Three kings come be- 
= Juda. tween Joram and Ozias, 
Simeon omitted in St. Mat- 
Ozias. Levi. thew’s list, viz., Aha- 
Joatham. Matthat ziah, Joash, and Ama- 
Achaz. Jorim ziah. 
Ezekias. Elezer. 
Manasses, Jose 
Amon. Er. 
Josias. Elmodam. 
— Cosam. Jehoiakim is the son, 
Jechonias. Addi. Jehoiachin (also: called 
Jeconiah and Coniah) 
the grandson of Josiah. 
Salathiel, Melchi, Salathiel, son of Jeco- 
niah, in x Chron, ili. 17. 
Zorobabel, Neri. Zorobabel is called the 
Abiud. Salathiel, son of Shealtiel in Ezra 
ii. 8; Nehem. xii. 1; 
Hagg. i. z, 12, 14; but 
in x Chron. iii. 19, of 
Pedaiah. 
Eliakim. Zerobabel, Seven sons and at least 
Azor. hesa. two grandsons of Ze- 
Sadoc. Joanna rubbabel are named, 
Achim. Juda. 1 Chron. iii. 19, 20, but 
Eliud. Joseph the names do not corre- 
Eleazar, emei. spond with either Evan- 
Matthan. Mattathias. gelist. 
Jacob. Maath. 
Joseph. Nagge. 
Esli. tv 
Naum, 
Amos. 
Mattathias. 
Joseph. 
Janna. 
Melchi. 
Levi. 
Matthat. 
Heli. 
Joseph. 


St. Matthew’s list after Zorobabel contains 
nine names less than St. Luke’s, which makes 
it probable that in this as in the previous 
division, some names have been omitted to 
reduce the number to fourteen. A more 
serious difficulty is occasioned by the want 
of correspondence in the names actually given, 
but it should be observed that this very dis- 
crepancy is incompatible with the supposition 
of a mythical or forged genealogy. The 
compiler of such a genealogy would have 
attempted to give his fiction an air of pro- 
bability, by making it correspond as far as 
possible with the Old Testament records, 
whereas St. Matthew’s list differs from the 
Chronicles in the two names following 
Zorobabel, and St. Luke adopts an independent 
line from David downwards, introducing, 
however, Salathiel and Zorobabel under a 
different descent. ‘These discrepancies can 
only be explained on the supposition that the 


Evangelist followed independent documents. 
A comparison with the Chronicles may 
most properly be made in connection with 
the more complete list of St. Luke. In the 
present place it will be proper to consider the 
variations between the two Evangelists, and 
the mode in which they may be accounted 
for. Three principal schemes of reconcilia- 
tion may be mentioned :— 


I. That which supposes that St. Matthew 
gives the genealogy of Joseph, St. Luke that 
of Mary. ‘This view does not appear to have 
been distinctly maintained before the end of 
the 15th century, but has in modern times 
been adopted by many eminent commenta- 
tors, chiefly among Protestants. 

Against this theory it may be urged: (1) 
that it contradicts the plain words of the 
Evangelists, who ascribe both genealogies to 
Joseph; (2) that it leaves unexplained the 
similar difficulty with regard to the parentage 
of Salathiel: it seems absurd to suppose, as 
some have done, that “Son of Heli” means 
“son-in-law.” (3) That it is opposed to the 
general testimony: of antiquity, though so 
simple as to have suggested itself from the 
first, had there been sufficient grounds for 
adopting it. 


II. That which supposes both genealogies 
to be those of Joseph, and accounts for his 
double parentage by the supposition of a 
levirate marriage; Jacob and Heli being sons 
of the same mother by different fathers; the 
latter being the legal father of Joseph, the 
former his real father by marriage with half- 
brother’s widow. ‘This view is founded on a 
tradition recorded by Julius Africanus in the 
third century, as derived from the Desposyni 
or kinsmen of our Lord. It is generally 
adopted in substance by those of the fathers 
and early commentators who have treated of 
the subject down to the end of the r5th 
century. 

The principal objections against this theory 
are: (1) that Africanus himself reports the 
tradition with some doubt of its value; (2) 
that it is, to say the least, extremely question- 
able, whether the law of levirate marriages 
applied to merely uterine brothers; (3) that, 
like the former scheme, it leaves unexplained 
the double parentage of Salathiel; (4) that 
the account itself has an artificial appearance; 
(5) that it is improbable that two separate 
genealogies should have been constructed, the 
one for the real and the other for the legal 
parent. The case of Booz and Obed makes 


v. 5—9.] ST. MATTHEW. I. 


5 And Salmon begat Booz of 
Rachab; and Booz begat Obed of 
Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse ; 

Sam. 6 And £ Jesse begat David the 
17. 12. King; and * David the king begat Solo- 
Sam. mon of her that had been the wife of 
=” Urias; : 


aon 7 And ‘Solomon begat Roboam ; 


and Roboam begat Abia; and Abia 
begat Asa; 

8 And Asa begat Josaphat; and 
Josaphat begat Joram; and Joram 
begat Ozias ; 

g And Ozias begat Joatham ; and 
Joatham begat Achaz; and Achaz 
begat Ezekias ; 











it probable that the former alone would be 
adopted. 


III. That which supposes that St. Matthew 
intends to give the table of royal succession 
or heirship to the throne of David, while St. 
Luke gives that of actual descent. If this 
hypothesis be carried through the tables we 
must suppose that the royal line through 
Solomon became extinct in Jeconias when 
the right of succession passed to the collateral 
line of Nathan in Salathiel; and again that 
the elder branch of Zorobabel’s posterity 
became extinct in Eleazar or in Jacob (see 
below on verse 15), when the succession 
passed to the younger branch in Matthan or 
in Joseph the son of Heli. This view is 
maintained in part by Grotius and Possinus, 
and recently by Dr. Mill, and is carried out 
more fully by Lord Arthur Hervey. 

This scheme seems in itself by far the most 
natural that has been proposed, and is 
supported by at least two remarkable 
coincidences with the Old Testament: the 

a childlessness of Jeconiah predicted by Jere- 
miah xxii. 30, and the mention of the ‘ family 
of the house of Nathan” by Zechariah xii. 12 
in a manner which seems to indicate the then 
principal branch of the house of David. 
Against it, it may be urged that the word 
begat has to be used in an improper sense, for 
descent by adoption as well as by natnral 
generation. But it may perhaps be replied 
that if this word were the one ordinarily in 
use for the construction of a genealogy on a 
descending scale, it would naturally be retained 
in each link, even if the family were continued 
by adoption ; and that a break of this sort 
might very probably occur in a descending 
genealogy like that of St. Matthew, but not 
in an ascending genealogy like that of St. Luke. 
Moreover, the case of Zorobabel and perhaps 
that of Hezekiah (see below on verses 9, 12) 
are at least probable instances of this use of 
the term. 


5. Rachab.| The marriage of Salmon 
with Rahab is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament. Its mention here shows that the 
Evangelist must have had access to indepen- 
dent sources of information. 

6. the wife of Urias.| Several ingenious 
conjectures have been hazarded by various 


commentators as to the reason why these four 
women, Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba 
have been especially selected for mention in 
the genealogy (see Meyer on verse 3). Per- 
haps after all the simple reason is to be found 
in the fact that these are the only four women 
in the series (after Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah, 
who are too well known to need mention) of 
whom there is any special narrative in the Old 
Testament. (Weiss, ‘ Mattheusevangelium,’ 
1876, observes, “these women are expressly 
mentioned because they became ancestresses 
of the Messiah in an extraordinary manner, 
and were therefore types or figures (Vorbilder) 
of Mary” F. C. G.) 


8. Joram begat Ozias.| Three kings are 
here omitted, viz. Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah. The most probable reason of 
this omission on the part of the Evangelist is 
that these names were previously omitted in 
the document from which his genealogy was 
taken. ‘That such omissions were not un- 
usual in Jewish genealogies is shown by Dr. 
Mill, who adduces a remarkable parallel from 
a Samaritan poem. In like manner several 
generations are omitted in the genealogy of 
Ezra, Ezra vil. 1-5, compared with 1 Chron, 
vi. 3-15. The omission was probably made 
for the sake of symmetry in the table, to 
make the same number of generations in the 
first and in the second period. Why these 
particular names were selected for omission 
is mere matter of conjecture; but it may be 
observed that these three kings all died by 
violence, and that one of them, Joash, was 
not buried in the sepulchres of the kings 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 25). The conjecture that 
the omission is due to the similarity between 
the Greek names of Ahaziah and Uzziah 
(Ochozias and Ozias) proceeds on the as- 
sumption that not only the gospel of St. 
Matthew but the documents from which his 
genealogy was taken, were both written in 
Greek. 


9. Achaz begat Ezekias.) It may be con- 
jectured that Hezekiah was not the real but 
only the adoptive son of Ahaz; and if so this 
is an instance in which the word begat is not 
to be understood literally. Ahaz died at the 
age of thirty-six (2 Kings xvi. 2; 2 Chron, 
xxviii. 1). The CXX version of 2 Chron. 

BE? 
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* 2 Kin. 10 *And Ezekias begat Manasses ; 


20. 2I. 

ıChron. and Manasses begat Amon; and 
some Amon begat Josias; 

A 11 And" Josias begat Jechonias and 


Jakim his brethren, about the time they were 


an a- . 
kim begat Carried away to Babylon: 
Fechonias. 


12 And after they were brought 


to Babylon, * Jechonias begat Salathiel ; : Bee. 


and Salathiel begat Zorobabel; 

13 And Zorobabel begat Abiud; 
and Abiud begat Eliakim; and Elia- 
kim begat Azor; 





xxviii, 1 (Vat. The Alex. text has vids eikoot 
er@v) makes Ahaz twenty-five when he began 
to reign, but even the Vatican LXX at 2 Kings 
xvi. 2, retains the number twenty, and the 
reading eixoot kal mévre may have been copied 
erroneously from the beginning of chap. xxvil., 
or may have been a correction to avoid the 
chronological difficulty ; and Hezekiah suc- 
ceeded him at the age of twenty-five (2 Kings 
xviii. 2; 2 Chron. xxix. 1). Unless, therefore, 
there is some error in the numbers, Ahaz was 
but eleven years older than Hezekiah. ‘There 
is some ground to conjecture that Ahaz died 
childless, and that Hezekiah, the next in 
succession, was adopted as his heir. For 
Ahaz is said to have burnt his son (or his 
children) in the fire (2 Kings xvi. 3; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 3). And Isaiah, “in the year that king 
Ahaz died,’ represents Palestina (ze. the 
Philistines) as vainly rejoicing because the rod 
of him that smote her was broken (Isa. xiv. 28, 
29). The smiter of Palestine seems to mean 
Uzziah, whose victories over the Philistines 
are mentioned 2 Chron. xxvi. 6; and by the 
breaking of her rod,it seems to be implied 
that the direct line of Uzziah’s successors was 
in some manner interrupted by the death of 
Ahaz. ‘The prophet predicts that, notwith- 
standing this interruption, another conqueror 
of the Philistines should arise from the root 
or family of Uzziah, which prediction was 
fulfilled by Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 8) 
(Possinus). (See Dr. Kay on Isaiah, p. 126. 
He explains the rod to mean Assyria, but 
observes that the Targum and most com- 
mentators refer it to the house of David. 
Eis Cen Cs) 


11. Jechonias and his brethren.| It may be 
questioned whether by this first Jechonias is 
intended Jehoiakim or Jehoiachin. In behalf 
of the former it may be urged: (1) that he 
was the actual son of Josiah; (2) that he is 
known to have had brethren, two of whom 
became kings, which is probably the reason 
of their being mentioned here; (3) that a 
second Jechonias, different from the first, 
is needed to complete the last fourteen 
generations. On behalf of the latter it may 
be urged: (1) that the name Jechonias is 
never in scripture given to Jehoiakim, but 
always to Jehoiachin, being in fact the same 
name with the elements transposed (1 Chron. 
ii. 16; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxvii. 20, xxviii, 4; 
Esther ii. 6); (2) that the time of the cap- 
tivity agrees more nearly with the birth of 


Jehoiachin than with that of Jehoiakim ; 


(3) that the second Jechonias is certainly 
Jehoiachin, and there is no hint in the text of 
the two being different persons. ‘The latter 
grounds seem on the whole the stronger, 
supposing that there is no corruption in the 
text. Jehoiakim seems to have been omitted 
from the genealogy, and it may be noted that 
he, like Joash, was not buried among the kings, 
but cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxii. 19, xxxvi. 30). Jeconias is Jehoia- 
chin, the grandson of Josiah, reckoned as his 


son in the genealogy. By the brethren of 


Jeconias are probably meant his uncles, 
Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, both of whom became 
kings. It may be observed that Jehoahaz 
and Jehoiachin are figuratively regarded as 
brothers, under the image of two whelps of 
the same lioness, in Ezek. xix., and that 
Zedekiah seems to be regarded as the son of 
Jehoiakim (or Jehoiachin) in 1 Chron. iii. 16, 
and is called the brother of Jehoiachin, 2 
Chron. xxxvi. to. It may be observed also 
that the time they were carried away into 
Babylon is not a single year, but a period 
extending from the third year of Jehoiakim’s 
reign to the final captivity under Zedekiah. 

It is possible, however, that the present 
text may not represent the original as written 
by the Evangelist. For Irenæus, ‘ C. Heres,’ 
ill, 21, seems to have read the names both of 
Jehoiakim and Jeconiah in his copy, “ Joseph 
enim Joachin et Jeconiz filius ostenditur, 
quemadmodum et Matthæus generationem 
ejus exponit.” The inference, however, from 
this passage is too uncertain to be insisted 
upon. 


12. Jechonias begat Salathiel] In this 
case, as in that of Ahaz and Hezekiah, there 
are distinct reasons in the Old Testament for 
supposing that the word begat is not to be 
taken literally. (See above on verse 2 with 
the references to Jer. xxli. 30, and Zech. 
xii. 12.) It is probable that the line of 
Solomon became extinct in Jehoiachin, and 
that Salathiel the son of Neri, of the house of 
Nathan, was adopted asthe son of Jehoiachin 
and the successor to his regal rights. This 
succession, supposing the line of Solomon to 
be extinct, would be according to the law of 
such cases (Numb. xxvii. 8-11). 


Salathiel begat Zorobabel.| In making 
Zorobabel the son of Salathiel or Shealtiel, 
the Evangelist follows the majority of Old 


v. 14—18.] 


14 And Azor begat Sadoc; and 
Sadoc begat Achim; and Achim be- 
gat Eliud ; 

15 And Eliud begat Eleazar; and 
Eleazar begat Matthan; and Mat- 
than begat Jacob; s 

16 And Jacob begat Joseph the 
husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus, who is called Christ. 
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17 So all the generations from 
Abraham to David are fourteen gene- 
rations; and from David until the 
carrying away into Babylon are four- 
teen generations; and from the carry- 
ing away into Babylon unto Christ 
are fourteen generations., 


18 Now the “birth of Jesus ” Luke 
Christ was on this wise: When as * 27" 








Testament authorities (see Ezra iii. 2, 8, v. 23 
Welt xiiun- Haggai Lem 12, 1-12) Im one 
passage (1 Chron. iil. 19) Zorobabel is men- 
tioned as the son of Pedaiah, the brother of 
Salathiel. The most probable explanation of 
this discrepancy is to suppose that Zorobabel 
was actually the son of Pedaiah, but the heir, 
and by adoption the son, of his uncle 
Salathiel. 


13-15. After Zorobabel, the two lines 
again seem to diverge, the line of royal inhe- 
ritance being traced through Abiud to Jacob, 
and that of natural descent through Rhesa to 
Heli. The probability is that the elder 
branch of Zorobabel’s descendants became 
extinct in Eleazar or in Jacob, and that the 
succession passed to the younger branch in 
Matthat, or in Joseph. But it is doubtful 
whether the divergence of the two branches 
begins directly after Zorobabel, or at a later 
period. It is possible that some of the earlier 
names in the two series may be really 
identical, though apparently different. It is 
possible that Abiud may, as Lord A. Hervey 
conjectures, be identical with the Juda of St. 
Luke, and with the Hodaiah of r Chron. 
ili. 24, and that Joanna, whose name precedes 
Juda in St. Luke’s list, may be the Hananiah 
of 1 Chron. iii. 19. But whether we accept 
these conjectures or not, it is clear that the 
lines diverge somewhere below Zorobabel and 
meet again in Matthan or in Joseph. 


15. Matthan.| It is probable, both from the 
position and from the similarity of name, that 
this Matthan is the same as the Matthat of 
St. Luke. If so, it isin his person that the 
royal succession passed from the elder to the 
younger branch of Zorobabel’s descendants, 
and Jacob and Heli are his two sons. 


16. Joseph the husband of Mary.) Joseph 
according to St. Matthew is the son of Jacob; 
according to St. Luke, of Heli. This dis- 
crepancy on a point which must have been 
easily ascertainable at the time when these 
Gospels were written, can hardly be explained 
except on the supposition that it is intentional, 
and arises from the different principles on 
which the two genealogies were constructed. 
According to the mode of interpretation 
which we have throughout adopted, the most 


probable explanation will be that Joseph was 
the son of Heli by birth, but the heir and 
adopted son of Jacob. If, moreover, we sup- 
pose Jacob and Heli to have been brothers, 
it is almost certain, according to the Jewish 
custom in such cases, that if Jacob had a 
daughter, she would become the wife of his 
nephew Joseph. (See Numb. xxxvi. 11; 
t Chron. xxiii. 22; Tobit iii, 15, 17, vi. 
to-12.) ‘Thus there is at least a high pro- 
bability that the Gospel genealogies contain 
not merely the nominal lineage of our Lord, 
through His reputed father, but also His 
actual lineage through His Virgin mother as 
the daughter of Jacob, though neither genea- 
logy is expressly constructed for the latter 
purpose. ‘That Mary as well as Joseph was 
descended from David seems implied in 
Luke i. 32. 

17. fourteen generations.| If Jechonias be 
reckoned only once, as concluding the series 
before the captivity, we have only thirteen 
generations in the last series, from Salathiel 
to our Lord, both included. But the natural 
interpretation of the Evangelist’s language 
seems to be that fourteen names are mentioned 
after the captivity; and thus Jechonias is 
reckoned twice; first as regards his birth 
before the captivity, and secondly as regards 
his paternity, whether natural or by adoption, 
after that event. There is no similar reason 
for repeating a name at the end of the first 
series, as David’s life is not broken by any 
event. ‘Thus, then, the first fourteen names 
are from Abraham to David inclusive; the 
second fourteen from Solomon to Jechonias, 
the latter being included in respect of his 
birth before the captivity ; the third fourteen 
from Jechonias regarded as becoming a father 
after the captivity, to our Lord. 

These periods are of unequal lengths, and it 
is remarkable that the shortest of the three is 
the one from which we know that some 
generations are omitted. From the birth of 
Abraham to that of Solomon, which com- 
mences the second series, includes, according 
to the ordinary chronology, a period of about 
963 years, and has by some eminent authori- 
ties been extended to upwards of 1050 years 
more; while from the birth of Solomon to 
that of Jechoniah (Jehoiachin) is about 416 
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his mother Mary was espoused to Jo- 
seph, before they came together, she 
was found’ with child of the Holy 
Ghost. 

19 Then Joseph her husband, being 
a just man, and not willing to make 
her a publick example, was minded to 
put her away privily. 

20 But while he thought on these 
things, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a dream, say- 
ing, Joseph, thou son of David, fear 


[v. 19—23. 


not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: 
for that which is conceived in her is 


of the Holy Ghost. 


21 *And she shall bring forth a” — 


son, and thou shalt call his name ™* 
JESUS: for he shall save his people 
from their sins. 

22 Now all this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, say- 


ing, 
23 ° Behold, a virgin shall be with , 





years; and from Jechoniah to Christ about 617 
years. In the middle period, if we supply the 
four omitted kings, we have in St. Matthew’s 
list seventeen full generations, beginning with 
Solomon and including Jehoiakim, who was 
grown up at the time of the captivity. This 
will give an average of between twenty-four 
and twenty-five years to a generation, while 
the fourteen full generations, from Abraham 
to the birth of Solomon give an average, on 
thelowest calculation, from sixty-seven to sixty- 
eight years, which may, perhaps, be extended 
to nearly eighty years. This estimate during 
the early part of the period, accords with 
what we know of the history of the Patriarchs; 
but there is some difficulty in the chronology 
of the later period, from the settlement in 
Egypt to the birth of Solomon. 
18-25. THE BIRTH OF OUR LORD. 

18. she was found.| ‘The following events 
must be placed in order of time, after the 
return of Mary from her visit to Elisabeth 
(Luke i. 56). From a comparison of the two 
narratives, it is natural to infer that Mary 
immediately after the Annunciation, went to 
visit Elisabeth, without communicating to 
Joseph the angelic visit and its purport. It 
shows the shifts to which rationalistic criticism 
is sometimes reduced, that this circumstance 
has been used as an argument against the 
historical truth of the two narratives, as if 
she who received the wonderful announce- 
ment with the words: “ Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word,” would not be content to leave the future 
to God, to be made known at His own time, 
and in His own way. 


of the Holy Ghost.| It has been provi- 
dentially ordered, that the two Evangelists 
who record our Lord’s genealogy through His 
legal father Joseph, are also the two who 
expressly mention His miraculous conception 
through the Holy Ghost. (Cf. Luke i. 35.) 
Yet in the face of this fact certain rationalist 
commentators assure us that the genealogy 
through Joseph must have arisen from a 


primitive belief in the natural generation of 
our Lord as Joseph’s son. The answer is 
very simple. We have nothing to do with 
what must be according to modern canons of 
criticism, but with what is according to the 
evidence of facts. The Evangelists themselves 
are the best evidence of the primitive belief 
associated with these genealogies, and they 
expressly give them in conjunction with the 
record of the miraculous conception. 


19. a just man.| As just, Joseph could not 
complete his marriage, but he was also un- 
willing to make her a public example; he 
therefore, resolved on a middle course. The 
word rendered “make a public example,’ 
occurs also in Hebr. vi. 6, where it is rendered 
“put fo an open shame,” with reference to 
the public shame of crucifixion. Joseph, 
therefore, might satisfy his own duty by a 
dismissal, probably with a bill of divorcement, 
as the law (Deut. xxiv. 21) applied to betrothed 
as well as to married persons. 


20. thy wife.) Mary is here called wife, 
as Joseph is called husband, because betrothed 
persons were regarded by the law as husband 
and wife (See Deut. xxii. 24). 


21. Jesus.] The Greek form of the name 
Joshua, and used of Joshua in two places of 
the New Testament, Acts vii. 45; Hebr. iv. 8. 
The name signifies the Salvation of Jehovah 
or Jehovah the Saviour, differing, as Bengel 
observes, from the original name Hoshea, by 
the addition of the Divine Name. It is in 
fact interpreted in the words that follow, 
“He shall save,” literally, “ He Himself shall 
save.” “ Joshua,” says Bishop Pearson, “saved 
Israel not by his own power, not of himself, 
but God by him; neither saved he his own 
people, but the people of God : whereas, Jesus 
Himself by His own power, the power of God, 
shall save His own people, the people of God.” 
Well, therefore, may we understand the inter- 
pretation of his name to be God the Saviour. 


from their sins] ‘Thus early and clearly 
is the spiritual nature of Christ’s salvation 


o Isai. 7. 
4. 


"vy. 24—1.] 


Or, 
is name 
hall be 
alled. 


child, and shall bring forth a son, and 
‘they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which being interpreted is, God with 
us. 

24 Then Joseph being raised from 
sleep did as the angel of the Lord had 
bidden him, and took unto him his 
wife: 

25 And knew her not till she had 
brought forth her firstborn son: and 
he called his name JESUS. 


DL Mae HW Trot. 


CHAP GERI. 


1 The wise men out of the east are directed to 
Christ by a star. 11 They worship him, and 
offer their presents. 14 Foseph fleeth into 
Egypt, with Jesus and his mother. 16 Herod 
slayeth the children: 20 himself dieth. 23 
Christ is brought back again into Galilee to 
Nazareth. 


OW when 4 Jesus was born in 4 Luke 


Bethlehem of Judæa in the? ® 
days of Herod the king, behold, there 





declared, in opposition to the current expecta- 
tions of a temporal Deliverer. 


23. Behold....Emmanuel.| This citation 
is almost verbatim from the LXX, the render- 
ing “a virgin,” more correctly “the virgin,” 
showing clearly the sense attached to the word 
by the interpreters, at a time, when there were 
no dogmatic inducements to a different render- 
ing. The passage, however, in Isaiah should be 
translated in the present tense, “ Behold a virgin 
is with child and beareth a son,” implying that 
she is a virgin at the time of the pregnancy. 
The future birth of the Messiah is beheld in 
the prophetic vision as already present, and 
the overthrow of the hostile kingdoms is pre- 
dicted at a time calculated from it. (See 
note by Dr. Kay in loc. F.C.C.) This pro- 
phecy seems to be directly Messianic, and the 
attempt to give it a primary application to 
the time of Ahaz, involves some altogether 
gratuitous assumptions. —The name Immanuel 
occurs a second time in Isai. viii. 8, and the 
mention of is land seems to preclude the 
possibility of any son of the prophet being 
intended, while there is no one of the royal 
house to whom it can apply, Hezekiah 
having been born some years before the 
delivery of the prediction. The utmost that 
can be said is, that a second sign of the over- 
throw of the hostile kingdoms is given in the 
birth of Maher-shalal-hash-baz; who, in this 
respect, but in no other, may be considered 
as resembling the predicted Immanuel; and 
even this resemblance is reduced considerably 
if we translate the words of Isaiah, vii. 16, as 
some distinguished commentators have done, 
not “the land which thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings,” but, “the land, 
of whose two kings thou art afraid, shall be 
forsaken.” Immanuel is not to be understood 
as a proper name, but as an appellative, 
describing the character of the Child to be 
born of the Virgin. In like manner in Isai. ix. 6, 
it is said “ His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the mighty God,” &c. ‘The 
Evangelist in citing the prophecy continues 
the line of thought already implied in the 
name Jesus. The Child thus marvellously 


born, who Himself, by His own divine power 
shall save His people from their sins, is, as 
the prophet foretold, God with us. 


25. her firstborn.| Or, “a son,” so the two 
oldest MSS and late critical editions. F.C.C. 


CHAP. [].—1-15. THE VISIT OF THE MAGI. 


1. Bethlebem.| I. e. “House of Bread,” 
called Bethlehem of Judea, to distinguish it 
from Bethlehem in Galilee. 


in the days of Herod the king.| Herod died 
just before the passover, A.U.C. 750. The 
probable date of our Lord’s birth is a 
few months before Herod’s death, either 
towards the end of A.U.c. 749, or just at the 
beginning of 750, że. in B.C. 5, Or B.C. 4 of 
the vulgar era, which erroneously places our 
Lord’s birth A.U.C. 754. Wieseler decides the 
month to be December, January, or February, 
with a probability in favour of the last; but 
this latest date allows only two months from 
our Lord’s birth to Herod’s death, which is 
barely sufficient for the intervening events. 
The earlier dates, January, B.C. 4, or Decem- 
ber, B.C. 5, seem on the whole more probable. 
(On the date of Herod’s death see Ideler, ii. 389- 
393; Wieseler, ‘Chron. Syn.’ 50-57; Lewin, 
“Fast! Sacri p: 1254) Schtiren, “Webrb. der 
Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, § 15,16. He died 
shortly after an eclipse of the moon (see 
Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xvii. 6, 4). The eclipse took 
place 750 A.U.c. on the night between the 
12th and 13th of March. There was no 
lunar eclipse in Palestine in the two following 
years- E- Cre) 

there came wise men.) The visit of the 
Magi must almost certainly be placed subse- 
quent to the presentation in the temple, and, 
therefore, more than forty days after our 
Lord’s birth. The narrative of this chapter 
will thus come in after the 38th verse of the 
and chapter of St. Luke, and before the 
return to Nazareth, mentioned in the 39th 
verse, which is probably the same as that 
recorded at the end of the present chapter. 
The sojourn in Egypt was probably very 
short, ending immediately after the death of 
Herod, and is wholly unconnected with the 
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came wise men from the east to Jeru- 
salem, 

2 Saying, Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for we have seen 
his star in the east, and are come to 


worship him. 
3 When Herod the king had heard 


[v. 2—5. 


these things, he was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him. 

4 And when he had gathered all 
the chief priests and scribes of the 
people together, he demanded of them 
where Christ should be born. 

5 And they said unto him, In 





series of events recorded by St. Luke ; which 
may account for its omission by that Evange- 
list in his very brief record of our Lord’s 
infancy. 


from the east.| Nothing is said in the 
Gospel of the number of the Magi, nor of 
the part of the East from which they came. 
The tradition which makes them three in 
number seems to have arisen only from the 
threefold gift; and that which makes them 
kings and their country Arabia, from a literal 
interpretation of Ps. lxxii. 10; Isai. 1x, 3. The 
country was more probably Persia, or the 
adjacent region which was the chief seat of 
the Magian religion. (Cf. Hyde, ‘De Rel. 
Persarum, c. 31, p. 283, ed. 2; Mill on Pan- 
theism, Part II. p. 364; Greswell ‘ Diss.’ ii. 
p. 137, Ellicott, ‘Lectures,’ p. 71.) It is possible 
that the intercourse between the Jews and 
Persians during the captivity, or the subse- 
quent residence of Jews ofthe dispersion in 
that country (“ Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites ”—Acts ii. 9), may have made the 
Magi acquainted with Hebrew prophecies of 
the Messiah, supported to some extent by 
their own traditions; but the narrative seems 
to imply the concurrence also of a special 
revelation to themselves, interpreting the sign 
and directing their subsequent conduct. Such 
a revelation is certainly supposed in verse 12. 

It is remarkable that this account of the 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles should 
be found only in that Evangelist who wrote 
especially for the Jews, and who brings for- 
ward most prominently the character of Jesus 
as the Jewish Messiah. This circumstance 
is an evidence of the historical truth of the 
narrative; and militates against the view of 
those who regard it as a myth significant of the 
reign of Christ over the Gentiles. 


2. for we have seen his star.| Some writers, 
following Kepler, attempt to identify the star 
of the Magi with a conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn, which took place three times in 
A.U.C. 747. This view is adopted by Ideler 
and Wieseler, who, however, deduce from it 
different conclusions as to the year of our 
Lord’s birth. But it has recently been shown, 
that the appearance presented by. this con- 
junction would by no means answer the 
conditions required by St. Matthew’s descrip- 
tion. ‘The natural interpretation of the text 





clearly implies a supernatural appearance of a 
meteoric character, and not a star in the 
ordinary sense of the term. (See the article 


_ “Star of the Wise Men” by Mr. Pritchard, 


in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ and com- 
pare Mill on Pantheism, Part II. p. 369, seq., 
and Bishop Ellicott, ‘ Lectures, p. 72.) 


in the east.| Some interpreters render 
this expression “at its rising;” but the ordi- 
nary translation seems supported by verse 9, 
in which the place where they had seen the 
star is distinguished from the place where the 
young child was. (See Ellicott, ‘ Lectures,’ 
P- 93.) 


4. the chief priests and scribes of the people. | 
With this expression may be compared 
ch. xvi, 21, “the elders and chief priests, and 
scribes ;” ch. xxi. 23, xxvi. 47, xxvil. 1, “the 
chief priests and the elders of the people ;” 
ch. xxvi. 3, “the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and the elders of the people;” ch. xxvi. 59, 
“the chief priests, and elders, and all the 
council.” ‘These various expressions seem 
intended to designate the whole or a portion 
of the Sanhedrim or Council. This body 
consisted of seventy-one, or, as some say, of 
seventy-two members, divided into three 
classes. (1) Chief priests (see note on 
ch. xxvii. 1. F.C. C.) (2) Scribes or Lawyers, 
chosen from among those learned in the Jewish 
Law. (3) Elders, men of age and reputation 
among the people. ‘The expression here used, 
scribes of the people, occurs 1 Macc. v. 42, and 
the elders are called elders of the people, ch. xxi. 
23, XXV1. 3, XXVil. 1, whence it has been sup- 
posed that these two classes represent the 
non-sacerdotal element of the Sanhedrim, or 
at any rate those who did not sit as priests. 
(Cf, Lightfoot and Bengel here.) This council 
was probably formed in imitation of the body 
of seventy elders appointed to assist Moses, 
(Numb. xi. 16); but this body appears to have 
been only temporary, and the actual institu- 
tion of the Sanhedrim is probably subsequent 
to the captivity. The Greek origin of the 
name Sanhedrim (cuvedprov) points to a period 
subsequent to the Macedonian supremacy in 
Palestine, and the earliest historical evidence 
of its existence seems to be found in the 
council or senate mentioned 2 Macc. i. 1o, 
iv. 44, Xi. 27. On this account its origin 
has, with some probability, been referred to 


? Mic. 


v. 6—11.] 


Bethlehem of Judza: for thus it is 
written by the prophet, 
6 And thou Bethlehem, i” the 


nba. 
John 7.42. land of Juda, art not the least among 


| Or, feed. 


the princes of Juda: for out of thee 
shall come a Governor, that shall 
'rule my people Israel. 

7 Then Herod, when he had 
privily called the wise men, enquired 
of them diligently what time the star 
appeared. 

8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, 
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and said, Go and search diligently for 
the young child; and when ye have 
found him, bring me word again, that 
I may come and, worship him also. 

g When they had heard the king, 
they departed; and, lo, the star, 
which they saw in the east, went be- 
fore them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. 

10 When they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

11 {And when they were come 





the time of the Maccabees. The expression 
in the text may be an abbreviated description 
of the whole Sanhedrim; but it is possible 


that Herod on this occasion may have con- 


sulted only the priests and scribes. as. forming 
the theological elements of the council. 

(The first express mention of the Sanhedrim 
is found in Josephus, ‘ Antiq’ xiv. 9, § 4. M. 
Derenbourg says: “Il west certes pas antérieur 
au temps des Simonéens.” It was then called 
the Beth-din—house of judgment. He con- 
siders that it was organised by John Hyrcanus 
when he separated himself from the Pharisees. 
—See ‘ Histoire de la Palestine,’ pp. 86, 87. 
This work gives the fullest and best account 
of the institution. N.B. The form Sanhedrin 
is more accurate, but Sanhedrim has been 
retained throughout this Commentary as 
being generally used. F.C. C.) 


6. And thou Bethlehem.| These words 
are the citation of the Sanhedrim in their 
answer to Herod: and the passage is im- 
portant, as showing that the authorised ex- 
positors of the Jewish Scriptures were in the 
habit of citing them. by paraphrase, and not 
literally. The citation differs both from the 
original, and from the LXX in the following 
points: (1) “Bethlehem, land of Judah,” for 
“Bethlehem Ephratah;” (2) “art not the 
least,” for “though thou be little;” (3) 
“ princes” for “thousands ;” (4) the transposi- 
tion of the words “that shall rule” (feed), 
which in Micah come in the 4th verse, “ and 
he shall stand and feed in the strength of the 
Lord.” Of these it may be observed, that 
the first is probably only the substitution of 
the better known name of theplace, Bethlehem- 
Judah, for Bethlehem-Ephratah, that the 
second brings out what is implied though not 
asserted in the original, the smallness of 
Bethlehem in size, being contrasted with its 
greatness in dignity. (Cf. Hooker, ‘E. P. v. 19, 
§ 3.) Withregard to the third, it has been noted 
that the same word, according to the vowel 
points supplied, may be rendered “ thousands ” 
or “princes ;” the name being given to the 
prince or governor, as the head of the family 





or “thousand.” (Cf. Judges vi. 15, where my 
Jamily is,in the LXX “my thousand.”) The 
fourth cites a portion of Mic. v. 4, in its 
logical connection, omitting the latter part of 
verse 2, and the parenthetical verse 3. ‘The 
language is thus substantially accurate as an 
explanatory paraphrase, though not a literal 
quotation. 

Both the question of Herod, and the 
answer of the priests and scribes, imply that 
the birthplace of the Messiah is foretold in 
Scripture. Here, then, we have clearly the 
original interpretation of the prophecy, before 
any dogmatic prejudice suggested a different 
meaning. And it is difficult to believe that 
any other sense would ever have been put 
upon the words, had it not been suggested 
by the wish to explain away the reference to 
Jesus as the Messiah. Accordingly some of 
the later Jewish Rabbis, followed by some 
modern critics, have endeavoured to set aside 
this natural interpretation, and to maintain 
that the words mean, not that Christ should 
be born at Bethlehem, but only that he should 
be descended from David. But Bethlehem 
was not in this sense /itt/le when Micah wrote ; 
it had already been dignified by the birth of 
David, and (on this interpretation) of all the 
subsequent kings of Judah also. It is Bethle- 
hem the place, not the family of David, that 
is little among the thousands of Judah ; there- 
fore it is Bethlehem the place, not the family 
of David, that is here spoken of as giving birth 
to the Messiah. If the Messiah is to come 
from Bethlehem only because he is the 
descendant of David, he may equally be said 
to come from Ur of the Chaldees, or from He- 
bron, because he is descended from Abraham 
and Isaac. For a full refutation of this inter- 
pretation see Mill on Pantheism, Part II. p. 
391, seg.; Hengstenberg, ‘Christology,’ vol. i. 
P- 475, seg. Eng. Tr. 


7. enquired ... diligently.| Rather, “ascer- 
tained exactly.” 


9. lo, the star, dc.) These words seem to 
imply that the star had not been visible, 


Io 


f Or, 
offered. 
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into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell 
down, and worshipped him : and when 
they had opened their treasures, they 
"presented unto him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a 
dream that they should not return to 
Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way. 

13 And when they were departed, 
behold, the angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, 
Arise, and take the young child and 
his mother, and flee into Egypt, and 
be thou there until I bring thee word : 


[v. 12—16. 


for Herod will seek the young child 
to destroy him. 

14 When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by night, 
and departed into Egypt: 

15 And was there until the death 
of Herod: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the 


prophet, saying, “Out of Egypt have ? Hos. 


I called my son. 

16 Then Herod, when he saw 
that he was mocked of the wise men, 
was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, 
and slew all the children that were 
in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under, 





during their journey from the east, but now 
reappeared on their way from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem. 


stood over where the young child was.| T.e. 
over the house, as implied by verse 11; not 
merely over the village of Bethlehem. On 
this phenomenon Mr. Pritchard (art. “ Star of 
the Wise Men,” in Smith’s ‘ Dict.’) remarks: 
“arrived on the hill and in the village, it 
became physically impossible for the star (ze. 
the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, sup- 
posed by Kepler and others to be the star) to 
stand over any house whatever close to them, 
seeing it was now visible far away beyond the 
hill to the west, and far off in the heavens at 
an altitude of 57°. As they advanced, the 
star would of necessity recede, and under no 
circumstances could it be said to stand ‘ over’ 
any house, unless at the distance of miles from 
the place where they were... A star, if 
vertical, would appear to stand over any house 
or object to which a spectator might chance 
to be near; but a star at an altitude of 57° 
could appear to stand over no house or object 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the ob- 
server ... Thus the beautiful phantasm of 
Kepler and Ideler, which has fascinated so 
many writers, vanishes before the more per- 
fect daylight of investigation.” 


15. Out of Egypt, do’c.| This passage is 
cited according to the original. The LXX 
have instead of my son, his children. The 
words as used by Hosea, have no doubt a 
primary reference to the Exodus, and pro- 
bably to the words of the Lord to Moses 
(Exod. iv, 22, 23), “Thou shalt say unto 
Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, 
even my firstborn; and I say unto thee, Let 
my son go.” Yet the LXX translators, who 
know nothing of the typical sense of the 
passage, seem to have felt that there was 
some strangeness in the expression my son, 


used simply of the people of Israel, which they 
have avoided in their translation of both 
passages. Yet how significant does this 
strange language become, when understood, 
as the Evangelist cites it, as having a further 
prophetic reference to the Infant Saviour, of 
whom the “child Israel” is the type! It is 
not necessary to suppose that this further 
meaning was present to the mind of the 
prophet ; it is sufficient if we believe that it 
was in the mind of the Holy Ghost who 
spake by the Prophets. 


16-18. MURDER OF THE CHILDREN. 


16. from two years old.| A child of thirteen 
months old would be considered, according 
to the Jewish reckoning, as of two years (see 
Greswell,.‘ Diss.’ ii. p. 136). But it is not 
necessary to suppose that our Lord had 
attained that age at this time. According to 
the reckoning adopted above (see on verse 1) 
His birth may probably be placed about three 
months, more or less, before Herod’s death. 
If we suppose the star to have first appeared, 
not at the time of His birth, but of His An- 
nunciation, which will allow full time for the 
journey of the wise men, and if, as seems 
also probable, we suppose the murder of the 
Innocents to have been one of the last acts of 
Herod’s life, nearly twelve months would 
have elapsed from the first appearance of the 
star. It is possible, however, that Herod may 
have supposed the star to indicate the time of 
the birth; and it is at least certain that a man 
of his ferocious disposition would not hesitate 
to take the widest possible range of time, 
in order to accomplish his purpose more 
effectually. 

This indiscriminate slaughter is quite con- 
sistent with Herod’s uniform policy of de- 
stroying all rival claimants to the throne, and 
with the reckless thirst for blood exhibited 


fer. 31. 


of profane history concerning it. 


v. 17—22.] 


according to the time which he had 
diligently enquired of the wise men. 

17 Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by ’ Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, 

18 In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, and 
great mourning, Rachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be com- 
forted, because they are not. 

19 {But when Herod was dead, 
behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth in a dream to Joseph in 


Egypt, 





by him at the close of his life. A striking 
sketch of his character and conduct in these 
respects is given by Dr. Mill, ‘ Observations,’ 
Part II. pp. 330-340. The only plausible 
ground on which the truth of the evangelical 
narrative has been questioned, is the silence 
But the 
only historian who could have been expected 
to mention it is Josephus, and Josephus (un- 
less we except the disputed passage, ‘ Antiq? 
xviii. 3, § 3) seems to have systematically 
omitted all mention of the origin and pro- 
gress of Christianity. To this it may be 
added, that in so small a place as Bethlehem, 
the number of children of that age was pro- 
bably not large, and the deed might be passed 
over among the atrocities of Herod’s latter 
days. Without attaching much weight to 
the testimony of Macrobius (‘Satur.’ ii. 4), we 
may at least assert that it is of as much value 
on the positive side as the silence of Josephus 
on the negative. But the real evidence in favour 
of the narrative is of another kind. (See next 
note.) 


17. Then was fulfilled, do’c.| In this passage, 
as in the previous citation from Hosea, there 
is a primary reference to a past event, which 
only acquires a further significance when read 
by the light of the subsequent antitype. There 
is no doubt that the words as originally spoken 
by Jeremiah related in the first instance to the 
captivity of Judah and Benjamin in his own 
day; Rachel, the mother of the latter patriarch, 
being represented as weeping at Ramah 
(where the captives were assembled, Jer. 
xl. 1), over her children carried into cap- 
tivity. But this very circumstance furnishes 
a proof of the historical truth of the evange- 
lical narrative. The double sense of the pro- 
phecy is declared by the same Holy Spirit by 
whom it was originally inspired; but to a 
human expositor there is nothing in the image 
of Rachel weeping in Ramah of Benjamin, to 
suggest a massacre of children at Bethlehem 
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20 Saying, Arise, and take the 
young child and his mother, and go 
into the land of Israel: for they are 
dead which sought the young child’s 
life. 

21 And he arose, and took the 
young child and his mother, and came 
into the land of Israel. 

22 But when he heard that Arche- 
laus did reign in Judza in the room 
of his father Herod, he was afraid to 
go thither: notwithstanding, being 
warned of God in a dream, he turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee: 





of Judah; the only connecting link being 
the situation of her sepulchre near the latter 
place. No reason can be assigned why the 
Evangelist, in defiance of history, should have 
invented this charge against one so well known 
as Herod, except the supposition that it was 
suggested by the necessity of finding a fulfil- 
ment for Jeremiah’s prophecy. But the words 
of Jeremiah had apparently received their 
fulfilment already; and there is nothing in 
them to suggest the necessity of a further 
fulfilment until they are read by the light of 
subsequent events. Setting aside for the mo- 
ment the question of inspiration, and regard- 
ing the Evangelist merely as a human writer, as 
the unbelieving hypothesis requires, there is 
no conceivable reason why the story of the 
massacre should have been invented to suit 
the prophecy: on the contrary, it is only on 
the supposition that the massacre was already 
known as a historical fact that it could pos- 
sibly have suggested a further fulfilment of 
the prophecy. ‘Thus even on its own assump- 
tion, the mythical hypothesis reasons in a 
circle. The narrative is invented to suit a 
supposed meaning of the prophecy: the pro- 
phecy could only have been supposed to have 
that meaning in consequence of the fact being 
as narrated. 


19-23. FROM EGYPT TO GALILEE. 


22. Archelaus.| On the death of Herod, 
his dominions were divided by Augustus, 
according to his testament, among three of his 
sons. Archelaus, under the title of Et/narch, 
had Judæa, Idumeza, and Samaria; Antipas 
had Galilee and Perea; and Philip, Tracho- 
nitis (with Iturea), Batanæa, and Auranitis. 
Both these had the title of Tetrarch (cf. Joseph. 
‘Antiq.’ xvii. 11. 4, with Luke iii. 1). The 
statement in the text is quite in accordance 
with the character of Archelaus, who re- 
sembled his father in disposition, and whose 
cruelties finally led to his banishment to 
Vienne in Gaul, in the tenth year of his reign. 


I2 
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23 And he came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the 


[v. 23. 
prophets, He shall be called a Naza- 


rene. ; 





fe Josephus, ‘Antig.’ xvii. 11, § 2; 13, 
Pe 


to go thither.| It has been maintained by 
some critics that there is a discrepancy here 
between St. Matthew and St. Luke; the for- 
mer supposing Bethlehem, and not Nazareth, 
to have been the original dwelling-place of 
our Lord’s parents. We are not warranted 
in assuming a priori that an inspired writer 
cannot have been ignorant of circumstances 
which he was not commissioned to narrate: it 
is sufficient if there is no discrepancy in the 
matter actually narrated, and no such discre- 
pancy between the two Evangelists can be 
found here, But it may be observed that the 
language which St. Matthew uses is not that 
which we should have expected had he sup- 
posed Bethlehem to have been Joseph’s ordi- 
nary residence. He does not say that Joseph 
feared to return to Judea, but that he feared 
to go, or rather to depart (amweOeiv) thither, 
words which more naturally suggest the 
choice of a new residence than a mere return 
home. Compare ch. iv. 13, where it is said 
that Jesus, leaving Nazaréth, came (€or) 
and dwelt in Capernaum. It was very natural 
that the wonderful events which had taken 
place at Bethlehem, and its dignity as the city 
of David, should point it out as apparently 
the fittest place of residence for the Son of 
David, and suggest to our Lord’s parents a 
design of settling there in preference to the 
despised Nazareth. This point is ably treated 
by Wieseler, ‘ Chronol. Synopsis,’ pp. 30-37, 
Eng. Tr. 


notwithstanding.| This word has no equi- 


valent in the original, which merely says, 
“ And being warned,” &c. 


turned aside.| Literally withdrew, or retired, 
i.e. into the comparative obscurity of Galilee. 
The same word is used of our Lord’s with- 
drawal into Galilee in ch. iv.12. Inlike man- 
ner His brethren speak of His ministry in 
Galilee as in secret (John vii. 4). The word is 
sometimes rendered returned; but this sense 
cannot be insisted on here. It is used above, 
verse 12, of the return of the Magi to their 
own country; but it is used again in verse 14 
of the withdrawal into Egypt. 


23. He shall be called a Nazarene.| These 
words are not found literally in any prophecy 
of the Old Testament. But it should be 
observed that St. Matthew does not say, as in 
other cases, by the prophet, but by the prophets, 


thus intimating that he is not giving the actual 
words of any one prediction, but the general 
sense of many. Yet it is probable that the 
Evangelist had especially in his mind one par- 
ticular prophecy, which in reality approaches 
far nearer to the citation than at first sight 
it seems to do. The city of Nazareth is no- 
where mentioned in the Old ‘Testament nor in 
the Talmud, so that-we are left to conjecture 
as regards the Hebrew form of its name; but 
Hengstenberg (‘Christol.’ ii. p. 106, E. Tr.) 
has shown with considerable probability that 
the original name was Wetser (7¥3), and this 
view is accepted as proved by Winer (R.W. B. 
v. Nazareth). The name of the city is thus 
identical with that given to the Messiah in 
Isaiah xi. 1, as the branch or shoot of the 
roots of Jesse. ‘The name also has probably 
the same meaning in both cases, being given 
to the town on account of its smallness and 
insignificance, as a weak shoot in contrast to 
a stately tree (a meaning which perhaps gives 
the point of the saying of Nathanael, “ Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth? ”), 
while it was applied to the Messiah with 
reference to the lowliness of his first appear- 
ance as “a slender twig shooting out from 
the trunk of an old tree, cut down, lopped to 
the very root, and decayed.” (Bishop Lowth 
on Isai. xi. 1.) Compare the similar language 
of Isai. liii. 2; Ezek. xvii. 22. Our Lord, by 
His residence at Nazareth, thus verbally as 
well as really fulfilled the prediction of the 
prophet; not only growing up in obscurity 
from the family of Jesse reduced. to a low 
estate, but bearing a name derived from the 
place in which He grew up, which in its 
derivation expressed this circumstance. With 
this principal prophecy are perhaps secondarily 
connected others, such as the two cited above, 
which express a similar thought, though in 
different language. ‘The other prophecies in 
which our Lord is spoken of as the Branch 
(Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12) 
may also be indirectly referred to, though in 
these also the word used is different, and has 
no connection with the name of Nazareth. 
On the other hand, the marginal references to 
the Nazarites Samson and Samuel (Judg. xiii. 
5; 1 Sam. i. 11) are quite irrelevant, both in 
name and in reality. In name the two words 
Nazarene and Nazarite are wholly uncon- 
nected with each other; and, in fact, our 
Lord was not vowed as a Nazarite, but in 
this respect is expressly contrasted with his 
precursor John the Baptist. (Cf. Luke i. 15, 


vii. 33, 34.) 


Mark r. 


Ike 3. 2. 


Isai. 40. 


ark 1. 3. 


v. I—6.] 


CHAPTER III. 


1 John preacheth: his office: life, and baptism. 
7 He reprehendeth the Pharisees, 13 and 
baptizeth Christ in Fordan, 


N those days came ° John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness 
of Judza, 
2 And saying, Repent ye: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
3 For this is he that was spoken of 
by the prophet Esaias, saying, “The 
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voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. 

4 And the same John had his rai- 
ment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins; and his meat 
was locusts and wild honey. 

5 Then went out to him Jerusa- 
lem, and all Judæa, and all the region 
round about Jordan, 

6 And were baptized of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins. 





CHAP. 111.—1-12. THE PREACHING OF 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

1. In those days.) TIe. during the time that 
our Lord dwelt at Nazareth. The remainder 
of His early life is passed over, and ‘the 
Evangelist proceeds at once to the period 
of His ministry as ushered in by the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist. So in Exodus 
(ii. 11) a similar expression is used in the 
same latitude with regard to Moses. 


came John the Baptist.) In the original, 
comes. The Evangelist has made no previous 
mention of John, but he now introduces him 
as a person well known to his readers, 


in the wilderness of Judæa.) By the term 
wilderness is not to be understood a sandy 
desert, but an uncultivated district, though at 
certain times abounding in vegetation,and used 
for pasturage. A very unnecessary difficulty 
has been made by supposing St. Matthew’s 
“ Wilderness of Judea” to mean the same as 
the “ Wilderness of Judah” (Judges i. 16) 
which lay to the S.W. of the mouth of the 
Jordan, along the border of the Dead Sea. 
But St. Matthew is speaking generally of the 
wilderness country of the province of Judea, 
without confining himself to that portion of 
it which lay within the old limits of the tribe 
of Judah. The country to the north of the 
wilderness of Judah proper, as far as Jericho, 
was also wilderness (Joshua xvi. 1), and the 
banks of the lower Jordan were of the same 
character (Josephus ‘ B. J,’ ili. 10. 7, iv. 10. 4). 
The whole of this district may be fairly 
included in St. Matthew’s expression; while 
St. Luke (iii. 3), who speaks of the Baptist 
as coming from the wilderness into the 
country about Jordan, probably referred 
to the wilderness of Judah proper. Yet St. 
Luke, as well as St. Matthew, reports our 
Lord’s words in which the scene of the 
Baptist’s ministry is called “the wilderness ” 
(Matt. xi. 7; Luke vii. 24). 


2. the kingdom of heaven.| ‘This expres- 
- sion is peculiar to St. Matthew, though the 
other Evangelists frequently use the synony- 





mous expression the kingdom of God. It 
properly signifies the promised kingdom of 
the Messiah, and though not literally found 
in the Old Testament, would be naturally 


suggested by passages in which that kingdom 


is described, such as Ps. ii. 6, cx. 2, and 
especially Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14. Hence the 
expectation of the Messiah is spoken of as a 
“waiting for the kingdom of God” (Mark 
xv. 43; Luke xxiii. 51; compare Luke xvii. 20, 
xix. 11). Our Lord adopts the expression and 
frequently employs it to denote His Spiritual 
Kingdom the Church. (Cf. Pusey’s ‘ Lectures 
on Daniel,’ p. 82.) 


3. For this is he.| It seems most natural 
to regard these words as a citation by St. 
Matthew himself, though some regard them 
as a continuation of the words of the Baptist 
as in John i. 23, where he applies the pro- 
phecy to himself. 


The voice of one crying, ds’c.] Cited from 
the LXX. This passage is supposed to 
have a primary-reference to the return of 
the Jews from captivity, and to be only 
secondarily fulfilled in the preaching of the 
Baptist. If this interpretation be admitted 
it will only be another instance of the double 
sense of prophecy, similar to those in ch. ii. 
15, 18. But in the present passage, the 
spiritual signification so completely eclipses 
the temporal as to make it approach very 
nearly to a directly Messianic prophecy, like 
Isai. vii. 14 in relation to ch. i. 23. 


4. had his raiment, dsc.) Compare the 
description of his prototype Elijah, 2 Kings 
i. 8. The rough garment of hair was 
characteristic of a prophet, Zech. xiii. 4. 

Jocusts.| In Leviticus xi. 22 the locust is 
expressly mentioned as allowable for food. 
The Arabs eat them to this day, but they are 
generally regarded as an inferior kind of food 
used only by the poor. (Cf. Thomson, ‘ The 
Land and the Book,’ p. 419.) There can be 
no doubt that this insect is intended. 


6. And were baptized of him.) Concerning 
the origin of the baptism of John we learn 


14 


Ech. t2. 
34. 
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7 {But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees come to his 
baptism, he said unto them, “O 


[ve Fe 


generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? 








from Scripture: (1) that it was instituted by 
the express command of God (John i. 33); 
(2) that in the form in which it was adminis- 
tered it was regarded as an extraordinary rite 
which ought not to be administered without 
a special prophetic mission (John i. 25). 
Yet the question of the Pharisees seems to 
imply that the external form at least of the 
rite was one with which they were already 
familiar ; and it is in itself most probable that 
the sign selected would be one which already 
had a meaning for the people to whom it was 
addressed. It may be questioned, however, 
whether this meaning is to be found in the 
custom of baptizing proselytes, a custom 
which, at least in its most important features, 
probably belongs to a later age, and which is 
nowhere commanded in the Old Testament. 
It seems more natural to refer to the symbo- 
lical washings by way of purification which 
were required by law (Exod. xix. 10, xxx. 
20; Levit. xiv. 9, xv. 13, xxll. 6; Numb. xix. 
7,13), with the prophetic use of the same 
image, to denote spiritual purification (Ezek. 
XXXVI. 25; Isai. i. 16). See below, note on 
Proselytes, at the end of.ch. xxiii. (Some 
MSS insert “river” before Jordan. F.C.C.) 


7. the Pharisees and Sadducees.| Concerning 
the origin and distinctive features of these two 
bodies, there is considerable obscurity and 
controversy. In Scripture they appear as 
religious sects or rather parties (Acts xxvi. 5) 
while Josephus adapting his language to 
heathen readers, speaks of them as philoso- 
phies, or sects of philosophy (‘ Ant. xviii. 1, § 2; 
‘B,J. ii. 8, § 2). In this point of view the dis- 
tinguishing tenets noted in Scripture are: (1) 
“ The Sadducees say that there is no resurrec- 
tion, neither angel nor spirit : but the Pharisees 
confess both” (Acts xxiii. 8). (2) The Phari- 
sees held “the tradition of the elders” (Mark 
vii. 3), że. a system of unwritten precepts, the 
principal of which they held to have been 
given to Moses, on Mount Sinai, along with 
the written law; while the Sadducees acknow- 
ledged only the authority of the written law, 
i.e. of the canonical Scriptures, not, as has 
sometimes been thought, of the Pentateuch 
alone. (Cf. Jos. ‘ Ant.’ xiii, 10, § 6, who, how- 
ever, uses the expression “in the law of Mo- 
ses.”) It is probable, however, that the oppo- 
sition between these parties was originally more 
political than religious, and that their dog- 
matic differences were partly the consequence 
of their political antagonism. The earliest 
historical notice of these parties speaks of 
them as existing in the days of Jonathan, the 
Asmonæan high priest B.C. 159-144 (Joseph. 


‘ Ant? xii. 5, § 9), but it is probable that they 
were the gradual product of circumstances 
whose germ may be traced almost to the time 
of the return from the captivity. The 
re-establishment of the Jews in Palestine 
naturally gave rise to two courses of policy ; 
one which sought to continue, and even to 
increase, the ancient separation between the 
Jews and the heathen kingdoms with which 
they came in contact; the other which sought 
to facilitate intercourse by partial assimilation 
(t Maec. i. 11-13). From the former 
gradually arose the Pharisees, whose name 
almost certainly means “the separate” 
(Epiphan. ‘Her.’ 16, 1); from the other the 
Sadducees, the origin of whose name is more 
doubtful, being sometimes referred to an 
individual Zadok, sometimes interpreted as 
meaning the party of righteousness, i.e. mere 
literal conformity to the law (Epiphan. 
‘Her.’ 14), The former, in their desire to 
increase the line of demarcation between Jew 
and Gentile, would naturally claim a divine 
authority for all peculiar customs and 
traditions; the latter would reject every 
thing but the written law, and probably 
adopt a lax interpretation even of that; the 
former would cherish Messianic expectations 
and look forward to the great restoration of 
their nation, with which hope was intimately 
associated the belief in the resurrection (Dan. 
xii. 2); the latter would be led to regard such 
hopes as visionary, and to confine themselves 
to a worldly policy for worldly purposes, 
These differences would naturally reach their 
climax in the days of foreign persecution, and 
of the forcible attempt to introduce heathen 
practices. Hence it is probable that the 
Pharisees were regarded as successors of 
the Assideans (Chasidim, Saints) mentioned 
1 Macc, ii. 42, yli. 13; 2 Macc. xiv. 6. 


to his baptism.| They seem to have come 
merely as part of the crowd from curiosity 
rather than any higher motives, and, as may 
be inferred from Luke vii. 30, to have de- 
parted without receiving baptism. This 
marks them out from the rest of the crowd, 
to whom also the Baptist’s words were partly 
addressed (Luke iii. 7), but on whom they 
produced a different effect. This coming of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees to John must be 
different from the mission of the former to 
him mentioned by St. John i. 24. The latter 
must have taken place, not only after our 
Lord’s baptism, but after His Temptation, 
(see on ch. iv. 1), while the events of the 
present text are placed before the Baptism 
both by St. Matthew and St. Luke, 


v. 8—15. | 


8 Bring forth therefore fruits "meet 
for repentance: ; 

9 And think not to say within 
yourselves, “We have Abraham to 
our father: for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham. 

10 And now also, the ax is laid 
unto the, root of the trees: £ therefore 
every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire. 

11 ŽI indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance: but he that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, 


ST. MATTHEW, III. 


whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: 
he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire: 

12 Whose fan 7s in his hand, and 
he will throughly purge his floor, 
and gather his wheat into the garner; 
but he will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. 


13 4*Then cometh Jesus from ‘Mark: 


Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be Luke 3. 
I 


2I. 


baptized of him. 

14 But John forbad him, saying, I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and 
comest thou to me ? 

15 And Jesus answering said unto 





generation of vipers.| An expression pro- 
bably borrowed from the language of Isaiah 
iag 


the wrath to come.) The coming of the 
Messiah was expected to be a time of judg- 
ment (Dan. vii. 10, 26), which, however, the 
Jews interpreted of the heathen only. The 
Baptist warns them of the wrath of God 
against all unrepentant sinners, whether Jews 
or Gentiles. 


9. children unto Abraham.) Children in 
faith, instéad of in blood. (Cf, Rom. iv. 
12-16; Gal. iil. 29.) 


11. I indeed baptize you with water, &'c.] 
These words, or similar ones, seem to have 
been uttered by the Baptist on more than one 
occasion. St. John (i. 26) records them as 
part of the reply to the messengers of the 
Pharisees. In the other three Evangelists 
they appear as if spoken before our Lord’s 
baptism. But the notes of time in the synop- 
tical narratives are not so decided as to make 
this inference necessary. Itis possible, though 
less probable, that the other Evangelists may 
have grouped together succinctly and without 
reference to the order of time, sayings which 
St. John gives with more circumstantiality. 


whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.| In 
St. Luke iii. 16, “the latchet of whose shoes I 
am not worthy to unloose.” Both are equi- 
valent expressions, meaning “ whose servant I 
am not worthy to be.” (See note on Mark i. 
Fame Hon Ce) 


with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.| A mani- 
fest prophetic reference in the first instance 
to the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day 
of Pentecost, as may be seen from our Lord’s 
own words to the Apostles, Acts i. 5. Com- 
pare also the account of the Ephesian dis- 
ciples, Acts*xix. 2-6. There is also a secondary 
reference to the contrast between the baptism 


of John and Christian baptism in general, the 
former being a call to repentance, but not 
a means of conveying spiritual grace. Yet, 
notwithstanding this obvious reference, some 
commentators have preferred to interpret the 
words as referring to a double baptism, of 
some with the Holy Ghost, of others with the 
fire of punishment. Of this double baptism 
the text says nothing: it rather suggests a 
contrast between the baptism of John and 
that of Christ, each regarded as one. 


13-17. THE BAPTISM OF JOHN. 

13. Then cometh Jesus.| The question has 
been asked, why should Jesus the Sinless One 
submit to the baptism of repentance? Many 
of the conjectures which have been hazarded 
in answer are excluded by the words of our 
Lord Himself, that it was done “to fulfil all 
righteousness.” We have only to inquire what 
is the meaning of this expression. It can 
scarcely mean to fulfil “the requirements of 
the law;” for there is no evidence that the 
law enjoined a baptism like that of John, 
though it employed the external form in some 
‘ceremonial acts. It seems rather to mean, 
to do the whole will of God, in relation to 
Christ’s human nature and office. (Cf. Psalm 
xl. 8.) He who sent John to baptize with 
water, sent him with the purpose that Christ 
should partake of that baptism, and Christ 
comes to fulfil that purpose. In His baptism, 
as in His sufferings, He was made to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin. It is possible that 
the baptism may have had a further signifi- 
cation as a consecration of our Lord to His 
mediatorial office, as the priests under the 
law were consecrated by washing (Exod. xxix. 
TEIT): 


14. John forbad him, d'c.] John appears 
from this passage to have had some know- 
ledge of Jesus, yet he is elsewhere represented 
as saying, “I knew him not,” (John i. 31, 33). 
The latter expression certainly means “I knew 


ST. MATTHEW. III. 


him, Suffer zt to be so now: for thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. Then he suffered him. 

16 And Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the 
water: and, lo, the heavens were 


[v. 16—17. 


opened unto him, and he saw the 
spirit of God descending like a dove, 
and lighting upon him: 

17 And lo a voice from heaven, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. 








Him not as the Messiah” (as in verse 26, “there 
standeth one among you whom ye know not”), 
and does not necessarily imply that John had 
no acquaintance with the person of Jesus. It 
is quite possible, however, that the latter may 
have been the case, notwithstanding the rela- 
tionship between them; for John’s earlier life 
was chiefly passed “in the deserts” (Luke 
i. 80). Leaving this point, however, as the 
Scripture leaves it, undecided, the words of 
St. Matthew imply no more than that John, 
whether previously acquainted or not with 
the person of Jesus, recognised Him on His 
approach (whether by natural insight or by 
supernatural intimation), as one holier than 
himself. He knew beforehand that the Mes- 
siah was to come to him (John i. 33): he 
may have felt that that promise was now 
about to be fulfilled, but he could not cer- 
tainly know it till he saw the promised sign 
of the descending Spirit. 


15. now.] Rather as yet. The time had 
not yet come for the manifestation of Jesus, 
though it was at hand. 


16. he saw, dsc.) It seems more natural 
to understand Jesus, not John, as the subject 
of this sentence (for a similar use of bim for 
himself see John i. 48; Eph. i. 17). It must 
be inferred, however, from John i. 33, that 
the same sight was seen by the Baptist also. 
‘Whether it was seen by anyone else is not 
directly stated, but the natural inference from 
the two narratives seems to be that the ap- 
pearance and the voice were manifested to 
our Lord and the Baptist only. They may 
have been alone at the time; or if not, we 
have an instance in Acts ix. 7 of such an 
appearance being confined to one person 
while the others present were unconscious 
of it. (Alford.) 


like a dove.) I.e. “in bodily shape like a 
dove” (Luke iii. 22). This seems to be the 
natural meaning of the passage; and nothing 
is gained by attempting any less literal inter- 
pretation. The whole narrative implies, not 
indeed necessarily that the Holy Spirit actu- 
ally assumed the form of a dove, but at least 
that a visible form, like the cloven tongues as 
of fire on the day of Pentecost, appeared as the 
token and evidence of the Holy Spirit’s descent. 
Thus much being granted, it is more natural 
to suppose that the actual appearance seen 
was that of a dove than that it was some un- 


known form descending after the manner of 
a dove. 


17. “This is my beloved Son.”| In Mark i. 
11; Luke ili. 22, the words are given in the 
second person, “Thou art my beloved Son.” 
This is one of the earliest of those cases (of 
which the inscription on the Cross and the 
words used at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper are favourite instances) in which the 
words used on a given occasion are reported 
with a slight verbal difference by different 
Evangelists. Such variations might be found 
in different human histories of the same event, 
without any impeachment of the veracity of 
the writers; nay, rather with additional con- 
firmation as showing their independence of 
each other in the form of their report along 
with coincidence in its substance. Nor is 
there any real reason why such variations 
should not be found in inspired writings. 
They only show that the Holy Spirit, when 
condescending to act on human minds and 
through human language, did not deprive His 
instruments of those human characteristics 
which win confidence and mark veracity in 
other cases. There is nothing more mar- 
vellous in this, than in the general fact that 
God condescends to speak through man at 
all. It is part of the miracle of inspiration, 
but it does not add to it. Whatever good 
reasons there may be why God should com- 
municate a revelation to man through men, 
there will be the same reason why He should 
leave them in possession of their human claims 
to the confidence of mankind while preserving 
them. from substantial error in delivering the 
message entrusted to them, 


DATE OF OUR LoRD’s BAPTISM.—This 
event is placed by Wieseler in the spring or 
summer of A.U.C. 780. Bishop Ellicott places it 
later, in the winter of the same year. But if 
we place our Lord’s birth at the end of 
A.U.C. 749 or the very beginning of 750 (see 
on ch. ii. 1), He had completed His 30th year 
in January 780, and the probable date of the 
Baptism will be in the beginning of that year. 
The Passover of John ii. 13 will thus be that 
of 780, not that of 781. The tradition which 
places our Lord’s Baptism as well as His 
Birth in the beginning of January seems 
worthy of consideration (see Ellicott, ‘ Lect.’ 
p. 104), and with this date there will be suf- 
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v. I—2.] 17 
HEN was 4 Jesus led up of the # Mark z. 
spirit into the wilderness to be ake at 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 Christ fasteth, and is tempted. 11 The an- 
gels minister unto him. 13 He dwelleth in 
Capernaum, 17 beginneth to preach, 18 call- 
cth Peter, and Andrew, 21 James, and Fohn, 
23 and healeth all the diseased, 


tempted of the devil. 

2 And when he had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, he was after- 
ward an hungred. 





ficient time for the subsequent events down 
to the Passover of the same year. (See note 
on ch. iv. 1, and cf? Greswell’s ‘ Dissertations,’ 
i. 37, Abp. Thomson in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of 
the Bible, i. 1074, and note on Mark i. 10.) 


CHAP. [V.—1-11. THE TEMPTATION OF 
JESUS. 

Before proceeding to the details of this nar- 
rative, it should be remarked at the outset 
that there is only one way of understanding 
it as a whole: viz., as the history of a real 
occurrence, of an actual temptation of our 
Lord by the devil as a person. Such a his- 
tory it is clearly the intention of the Evan- 
gelist to give; and the only difficulty which 
this interpretation has peculiar to itself is that 
it presupposes two things, which are also sup- 
posed throughout the rest of Scripture: the 
possibility of the supernatural, and the per- 
sonality of the Tempter. If either of these 
is denied, the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian Faith must necessarily fall with 
them. To deny the supernatural is to deny 
what is asserted in every page of the Gospels ; 
and to deny the personality of the Tempter 
1s virtually to assert that the temptation was 
suggested from within, not from without—an 
assertion incompatible with the perfect sin- 
lessness of Christ, and with all the edifice 
of Christian truth, of which that sinlessness 
is the foundation. The naturalistic expla- 
nations, such as that which supposes the 
tempter to have been a man, or the whole 
scene to have taken place in a dream or a 
trance, are contrary to the whole tenor of the 
narrative. But in admitting the history of 
the temptation as a narrative of facts, it does 
not follow that we are bound to assign a 
reason for those facts, or to explain why they 
were permitted to take place in the manner 
narrated. We know that Christ from the 
very beginning was promised to man as the 
antagonist of Satan: we know that His mission 
throughout is a conflict with the powers of 
darkness: but we know too little of the 
counsels of God or the wiles of Satan to 
explain why the temptation should have been 
designed and permitted in this particular form 
rather than in others. We may be sure, how- 
ever, that the spirit which raises objections on 
this ground would have been equally ready 
with similar objections had any other mode 
of temptation been narrated instead. 


1. of the spirit.) Ie. by the Holy Ghost. 
New Test.—Vou, L 


St. Mark says, “the Spirit driveth him into the 
wilderness.” The language of St. Luke (iv. 
1) should be literally translated “ was led in 
the Spirit;”—an expression which by itself 
might be compatible with the supposition of 
a vision (cf. Rev. i. 10); but which cannot be 
so understood consistently with the tenor of 
the narrative and with the language of the 
other Evangelists. 

St. Mark distinctty places the Temptation 
immediately after the Baptism. Hence the 
events recorded by St. John i. 19-51 must be 
placed after the Temptation; and we must 
suppose that our Lord returned from the 
wilderness to Bethabara (or rather Bethany) 
beyond Jordan, and there again met the Bap- 
tist. The events between our Lord’s Bap- 
tism and the first Passover of His ministry 
will thus be arranged as follows: (1) the 
Temptation; (2) the events recorded in John 
i. 19-51; (3) the first journey into Galilee, 
and the marriage at Cana; (4) the visit to 
Capernaum ; (5) the return to Jerusalem for 
the Passover. ‘These events would probably 
occupy about seventy days or a little more (see 
Clinton, ‘Fast. Rom. ii. 234), and could at 
all events be concluded before the Passover of 
780, which fell on April 9th (Greswell, ‘ Diss.’ 
i. 332), (or that of 782, which fell on April 
16th; see Lewin, ‘ Fasti Sacri, p. 177). 


into the wilderness.| ‘The scene assigned 
by tradition to our Lord’s Temptation is the 
wilderness of Quarantania, formerly called the 
wilderness of Jericho (Josh. xvi. 1). The 
mountain of Quarantania to the N. of Jericho 
in particular is the traditional place of the 
third temptation. (See Robinson, ‘ Palestine,’ 
ii. 552.) 

to be tempted of the devil] Strauss rejects 
the narrative of the temptation on the ground 
that there is no devil, and that the belief in his 
existence was borrowed by the Jews from the 
Persians. For a refutation of the theory that 
the belief in angels, good and evil, was derived 
from the Persians, see Dr. Pusey’s * Lectures 
on Daniel, p. 525, seg. But in tne present 
place we are concerned only with the belief in a 
personal tempter, whose existence is clearly as- 
serted in the beginning of the book of Job, and 
as clearly implied in the narrative of the Fall. 


2. forty days and forty nights.| As did 
Moses (Exod. xxxiv. 28) and Elijah (1 Kings 
xix. 8). From these types, as well as from the 
language of St. Luke iv. 2, it is manifest that 
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2 Deut. 8 


EPs. or 
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3 And when the tempter came to 
him, he said, If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be 
made bread. 

4 But he answered and said, It is 

* written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. 

5 Then the devil taketh him up 
into the holy city, and setteth him on 
a pinnacle of the temple, 

6 And saith unto him, If thou be 
the Son of God, cast thyself down : 
for it is written, ”He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee: and 


[v. 3—10. 


in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest dt any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is written 
again, *Thou shalt not tempt the “Pe 
Lord thy God. 

8 Again, the devil taketh him up 
into an exceeding high mountain, and 
sheweth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ; 

g And saith unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship.me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, 
Get thee hence, Satan: for it is 








the fact is to be understood in the strict sense, 
of eating nothing. From St. Mark i. 13 we 
may infer that these forty days were regarded 
as a portion of the temptation, at least as a 
preliminary to the final assaults. 


3. If thou be the Son of God.| As He had 
shortly before been proclaimed to be by the 
voice from heaven. ‘The words of the tempter 
are not intended to express a doubt, but as 
an inducement to our Lord to exercise His 
divine power to relieve His hunger. 


4. Man shall not live by bread alone, ts'c.] 
From Deut. viii. 3. Cited according to the 
LXX (word is not expressed in the Hebrew). 
The meaning of our Lord’s reply will be best 
seen by referring to the context of the cita- 
tion. The Israelites were fed with manna, 
which was previously unknown, that they 
might know that man doth not live by bread 
alone, but by all that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord, i.e. by anything which it 
has pleased God to create and appoint for 
that purpose. So our Lord in effect replies, 
“ My duty is not to provide food for myself, 
but to trust in God’s power to sustain me, 
His Son, in this wilderness, as He sustained 
Israel His Son of old, by such means as He 
may please to appoint.” 


5. taketh him up into the holy city, ds'c.] 
There is nothing in the narrative to imply that 
this took place in the spirit, or in a vision, or 
was anything else than what the words natu- 
rally suggest, an actual bodily presence on 
the pinnacle. Indeed this seems essential to 
the reality of the temptation. At the same 
time, nothing is said of the manner in which 
our Lord was conveyed from the wilderness 
to the Temple, whether by natural or super- 
natural means, nor of the time occupied in the 
transit. The language of St. Luke, “he 
brought (led) him to Jerusalem,” seems 
rather to describe a natural journey. 


a pinnacle.| In the original the pinnacle, in- 
dicating a single part of the building, per- 
haps the apex of the roof, or, as some inter- 
pret, the battlement. (It is clear from Euseb. 
‘H. E.’ ii. 23, that ‘the pinnacle’ was the 
well-known name of the projecting end of 
the roof, which was surrounded by a battle- 
ment. Cf. Weiss, p.117. F.C. C.) 


6. for it is written, dsc.] These words as 
they stand in the 91st Psalm do not appear to 
be a direct prophecy of the Messiah, but a 
general description of the protection afforded 
by God to His servants. In this sense it is 
indeed eminently applicable to our Lord, but 
not in the sense to which the tempter perverts 
it as an inducement to tempt God, seeking 
danger, in order to put His promise to the 
proof. 


7. Thou shalt not tempt, doc.) To tempt 
God is to put Him to the proof—to demand 
evidence of His power or will to fulfil His 
promises, instead of waiting patiently and 
trusting in Him. In this sense the Israelites 
at Massah tempted God by demanding water. 
In the same sense Ahaz pretends that he will 
not tempt the Lord by asking a sign, though 
expressly commanded to do so (Isai. vii. 12). 
Our Lord, by citing the words of Moses 
(Deut. vi. 16), implies that such a trial of 
God’s word, by casting Himself down, would 
be an act like that of the Israelites at Massah, 
not of trust, but of distrust in God. 


8, all the kingdoms of the world, dsc.] It 
is not necessary to inquire whether this ex- 
pression is to be understood as literal or as 
hyperbolical. In either case the vision must 
be regarded as supernatural, and as embracing 
far more than the ordinary prospect of a wide 
landscape from a high mountain. ‘The super- 
natural character is still more clearly marked 
by the language of St. Luke, “in a moment 
of time.” 


Vv. T1I—14.] ST. MATTHEW. IV. 19 
et written, “Thou shalt worship the that John was 'cast into prison, he !r y 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt departed into Galilee; ube 


thou serve. 
11 Then the devil leaveth him, 
and, behold, angels came and minis- 


Mark > 
i tered unto him. 
nn 4.43, I2 M 4Now when Jesus had heard 





13 And leaving Nazareth, he came 
and dwelt in Capernaum, which is 
upon the sea coast, in the borders of 
Zabulon and Nephthalim : 

14 That it might be fulfilled which 





10. Thou shalt worship, d9%c.] Cited accord- 
ing to the LXX of Deut. vi. 16, except that 
“worship” is substituted for “fear.” The 
fear of the Lord obviously implies a prohibi- 
tion of false worship; and the language is 
adapted to that of the Temptation. 

The order of the second and third tempta- 
tions is inverted in the narrative as given by St. 
Luke; but the latter does not, like St. Matthew, 
use words implying chronological sequence. 
St. Matthew’s appears to be true chronological 
order: (1) from the use of the word then in 
verses 5, 11; (2) from the nature of the 
temptations rising in degree to the last. In 
the first and second Satan works with sub- 
tlety suggesting acts: the first an apparently 
innocent gratification of a natural want, the 
second having even the appearance of a laud- 
able confidence in God; in the third, he 
throws off disguise, and appears boldly in his 
true character. It is possible that St. Luke 
may have followed a local arrangement de- 
scribing the two temptations in the wilder- 
ness before the intermediate one which took 
place in Jerusalem. 

“ Matthæus eo temporis ordine describit 
assultus, quo facti sunt. Lucas gradationem 
observat in locis, et describit desertum, mon- 
tem, templum.” (Bengel.) 

The events recorded by St. John i. 19- 
iv. 2, must be placed immediately after the 
Temptation, and those chapters would there- 
fore, in a continuous narrative of our Lord’s 
life, be inserted between verses 11 and 12 of 
the present chapter. See above on verse 1. 


12-17. THE BEGINNING OF OUR LORD’S 
MINISTRY IN GALILEE. 


.12. Now when Jesus had heard, tsc.) The 
true reason why Jesus departed into Galilee, 
which was under Herod’s jurisdiction, is sup- 
plied by St. John iv. 1: “ The Lord knew how 
the Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and 
baptized more disciples than John.” Theword 
rendered departed implies withdrawal with 
comparative obscurity, not therefore from the 
retirement in the wilderness, the last place 
mentioned by St. Matthew, but from some 
more public residence omitted by the Evan- 
gelist. The omission is supplied by St. John’s 
account of our Lord’s ministry in Judea. 
St. Mark (i. 14) agrees with St. Matthew in 
fixing this point as the date of John’s imprison- 


ment, and St. John (ili. 24) indirectly coincides 
with them by intimating that this event was 
near at hand when our Lord was in Judea, 
just before his departure into Galilee. St. 
Luke (iii. 19, 20) mentions it earlier, ob- 
viously: not in its chronological place, but 
with a view to giving the entire account of 
the Baptist in one narrative. 


he departed into Galilee.| This is our Lord’s 
second visit to Galilee after the commence- 
ment of His ministry, the same as that re- 
corded by St. John, iv. 3. If this departure is 
to be regarded as a retirement, it may explain 
the difficulty in John iv. 44, where He is said 
to have gone into Galilee, because a prophet 
has no honour in his own country. ‘The in- 
termediate events, omitted by St. Matthew, are 
the testimony of John the Baptist (John i. 19- 
34); the first call of five of the Apostles 
(John i. 35-51); the first journey to Galilee, 
probably with these five disciples ; the miracle 
at Cana and visit to Capernaum( John ii. 1-12); 
the return to Jerusalem for the first Passover, 
and the purification of the temple (John ii. 
13-25); the interview with Nicodemus (John 
iii. 1-21); and the baptism of disciples in 
Judea (John iii. 22-36). The conversation 
with the woman of Samaria took place during 
this second journey. 


13. And leaving Nazareth, dsc.) This 
verse is probably not to be taken in imme- 
diate conjunction with the last. The circum- 
stances under which our Lord left Nazareth 
for Capernaum are given in detail by St. Luke 
(iv. 16-31), who also informs us of a previous 
time in which He taught in the synagogues 
of Galilee, being glorified of all (verse 15). 
On the whole, it seems most probable that 
the brief notice of St. Luke in this verse con- 
tains the only record in the synoptical Gospels 
of the events of this second visit to Galilee, 
which is described more in detail by St. John 
(iv. 43-54). This was followed by a visit to 
Jerusalem, narrated in the fifth chapter of St. 
John, after which our Lord returned a third 
time to Galilee (John vi. 2). It was probably 
during this third visit that the events took 
place in the synagogue at Nazareth, in con- 
sequence of which our Lord left that place 
and went to Capernaum. According to this 
view, a portion of St. John’s Gospel, from iv. 
45 to V. 47, should be inserted in a continuous 
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was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, 

15 The land of Zabulon, and the 
land of Nephthalim, by the way of 
the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of 
the Gentiles ; 

16 The people which sat in dark- 





narrative between the 12th and 13th verses 
of the present chapter. The teaching in the 
synagogue of “ his own country ” (Nazareth) 
subsequently recorded (Matt. xiii. 54; Mark 
vi. 1), appears to have been on a later occa- 
sion, distinct from that of Luke iv. 16. 


Capernaum. | Or rather Capharnaum, the vil- 
lage of Nakum, possibly so called from the 
prophet Nahum, and an indication of his 
residence in Galilee (Pusey, ‘Minor Pro- 
phets,’ p. 357). The village, however, has 
been by some supposed to be of later origin, 
as it is nowhere mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment or the Apocrypha. Its exact situation 
has. been matter of much dispute; but the 
arguments of Ritter (‘ Geogr. of Palestine,’ 
ii, 272-278, Eng. Tr.), and more recently 
the researches of Captain Wilson in connec- 
tion with the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
seem to have identified it with Tel Hum at 
the north-western end or the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret. An interesting account of the ex- 
cavations in the village and synagogue of Tel 
Hum will be found in the paper published 
by the Fund. Origen (on Matt. xvii. 24) 
and Jerome (‘De Nom. Hebr.’) interpret the 
name Capernaum as meaning a village or 
feld of consolation, the proper name Nahum 
meaning consolation; but it is more probable 
that the village was named from an individual. 
On account of our Lord’s residence at Caper- 
naum, it is called His own city, ch. ix. 1. 


15. The land of Zabulon, dsc.) ‘This pre- 
diction is cited in a form which differs con- 
siderably from the LXX, and which must 
probably be regarded as a free translation, or 
rather paraphrase, of the Hebrew, combining 
interpretation with citation. The previous 
affliction mentioned by Isaiah is omitted, in 
consequence of which the grammatical struc- 
ture is changed, and the words “the land 
of Zabulon,” &c., are put in apposition with 
“ the people which sat in darkness.’ But the 
substance of the prophecy remains as in the 
original. The land of Naphtali and the coun- 
try beyond Jordan are both expressly men- 
tioned as suftering especially from the invasion 
of Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29; 1 Chr. v. 
26), and these countries, it is foretold, shall 
be made glorious by the presence of the 
Messiah. In illustration of this prophecy, 
the Evangelist from this time forth narrates 


[v. 15—18. 


ness saw great light; and to them 
which sat in the region and shadow 
of death light is sprung up. 


17 {7From that time Jesus began * Ma 
T. I4. 


to preach, and to say, Repent: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
18 And Jesus, walking by the 





in detail the events of our Lord’s ministry in 
Galilee. 


beyond Jordan.| If these words are to be 
taken in their usual sense, as denoting the 
country east of the Jordan, we must under- 
stand them, not as describing the position of 
Galilee, but as adding to it the adjacent coun- 
try of Perza, as sharing with it in our Lord’s 
presence. The difficulty of construction 
partly arises from the abbreviated form in 
which the prophecy is cited. Perhaps the 
most natural interpretation of the fuller words 
of the original is to understand the prophet 
as dividing the seaward region into two parts, 
that beyond the Jordan and Galilee. We 
can hardly render, with some commentators, 
near Jordan. But perhaps the difficulty would 
disappear if we had more exact knowledge of 
the place where Isaiah’s prophecy was written. 
(See Dr. Kay’s note iz loc. F. C. C.) 


Galilee of the Gentiles.| ‘This name, pro- 
perly signifying the circuit or district of the 
Gentiles, seems to have been originally given 
on account of the heathen nations who re- 
mained in it after its occupation by the 
Israelites (Judges. i. 33). Galilee, however, 
came early into use as a proper name (Josh. 
Xx. 7), and seems originally to have denoted a 
district of the tribe of Naphtali (Josh. xxi. 32 ; 
2 Kings xv. 29). This is the district to which 
the prophecy of Isaiah especially refers. At 
a later period, perhaps owing to the spread of 
the Gentile population after the captivity, the 
name was used in a wider extent to denote 
the whole northern part of Palestine, for- 
merly occupied by the tribes of Issachar, Za- 
bulon, Ashur, and Naphtali. 


18-22. THE CALL OF FOUR DISCIPLES. 


18. And Jesus, do’c.| ‘This call seems to 
be the same as that narrated with more 
detail by St. Luke v. 1-11. Even if we 
adopt St. Matthew’s arrangement, and place 
this event before the healing ,of Peter’s 
mother-in-law, yet St. Luke’s narrative seems 
to imply that our Lord was previously known 
to St. Peter. It thus suggests a natural mode 
of reconciling the apparent discrepancy 
between the present passage and John i. 41. 
It is natural to conclude that after the events 
narrated by St. John (which, except in the 
case of Philip, do not imply any positive call) 
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I. 10, 


v. 1I9—24.] 


sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, 
Simon. called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea: 
for they were fishers. 

19 And he saith unto them, Fol- 
low me, and I will make you fishers 
of men. 

20 And they straightway left their 
nets, and followed him. 

21 And going on from thence, he 
saw other two brethren, James the 
son of Zebedee, and John his brother, 
in a ship with Zebedee their father, 
mending their nets; and he called 
them. 

22 And they immediately left the 
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ship and their father, and followed 
him. 

23 T And Jesus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease among 
the people. 

24 And his fame went throughout 
all Syria: and they brought unto him 
all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and 
those which were lunatick, and those 
that had the palsy; and he healed 
them. 





the two brothers had returned for a time to 
their occupation as fishers, till they were 
called expressly to become fishers of men. 


Simon called Peter, ds*c.| The name Simon 
is the Hebrew Simeon contracted, or perhaps 
slightly changed to correspond to a common 
Greek name, Sivwv. Hence St. Peter is 
sometimes called Simeon (or rather Symeon, 
according to the spelling of the LXX), Acts 
xv.14; 2 Pet. i. 1. Andrew (Andreas) is 
of pure Greek origin. On the other hand 
James (Jacob) and John (Johanan) are 
genuine Hebrew names, as is also Zebedee= 
Zabdi (Josh. vii. 1; 1 Chron. viii. 19). 


23, synagogues.) The origin of the syna- 
gogues as places of religious worship and 
instruction may be probably traced to the 
time of the Babylonian exile, though a much 
earlier date has been sometimes claimed for 
them. There is, however, no trustworthy 
evidence of their existence before the captivity, 
and the probability is that they were insti- 
tuted during the seventy years of exile, as a 
means of observing, so far as was possible, 
the worship of the God of Israel in a foreign 
land, After the return from the captivity 
they seem to have been continued and in- 
creased in number, though from the silence 
of the Books of the Maccabees concerning 
them, it is probable that their principal increase 
belongs to a later period. In the New 
Testament times they had been multiplied to 
such an extent that nearly every town and 
village seems to have had one or more syna- 
gogues. 


preaching the gospel of the kingdom. TI.e. 
proclaiming the tidings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, the Christian Church (see above 
v. 17, and on ch. iii. 2). The discourse of our 
Lord in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 
16-27) may be referred to as showing in what 


manner our Lord “preached the gospel of 
the kingdom” in the synagogues. 


24. possessed with devils... . lunatick.] It 
appears from these words that a distinction 
existed at this time between demoniacs and 
lunatics; and we may perhaps fairly infer 
that the symptoms of lunacy corresponding 
to epilepsy were at least not in all cases 
ascribed to demoniacal possession; though 
the two are coupled together in ch. xvii. 15. 
A comparison of the various cases in which 
possession is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment leads to the conclusion that the term 
was not applied to any one class of diseases 
exclusively, but that various symptoms, in 
some cases due to natural causes, are in 
other cases ascribed to demoniacal agency. 
Thus we find violent madness (Mark v. 4; 
Luke viii. 29), epilepsy (Mark ix. 18; Luke 
ix. 39), dumbness (Matt. ix. 32; Luke xi. 14), 
blindness (Matt. xii. 22), ascribed in different 
persons to this cause. ‘This variety of phe- 
nomena is entirely opposed to the view of 
those critics who maintain that the belief in 
demoniacal possession was merely a vulgar 
error concerning a particular class of diseases. 
In the Scriptural account these visitations are 
distinguished from other diseases, not by their 
symptoms, but by their cause. They are 
represented as a power exercised by the evil 
spirit on the lower vital functions, the nerves 
and bodily organs (not necessarily on the soul 
or personality), producing results varying in 
different cases, sometimes peculiar, sometimes 
similar to those arising from natural causes. 
The absence of all mention of demoniacs in 
the Old Testament strengthens the sup- 
position, in itself the most probable, that their 
affliction was a special manifestation of the 
powers of darkness, forming part of the 
great conflict between the kingdom of God 
and that of Satan, which was waged during 
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25 And there followed him great 
multitudes of people from Galilee, 
and from Decapolis, and from Jeru- 
salem, and from Judæa, and from be- 


yond Jordan. 
CHAP LER: 


1 Christ beginneth his sermon in the mount: 
3 declaring who are blessed, 13 who are the 


[vs 25—1. 


salt of the earth, 14 the light of the world, 
the city on an hill, 15 the candle; 17 that he 
came to fulfil the law, 21 What it is to kill, 
27 to commit adultery, 33 to swear: 38 ex- 
horteth to suffer wrong, 44 to love even our 
enemies, 48 and to labour after perfectness. 


ND seeing the multitudes, he 

went up into a mountain: and 

when he was set, his disciples came 
unto him: 





our Lord’s life on the earth, and the period 
immediately following. The details with 
which some of these possessions are narrated 
(see especially Matt. viii. 28-34; Mark v. 
1-17; Luke viii. 26-36), utterly preclude the 
supposition that the narrators themselves 
regarded them as natural diseases. To adopt 
this supposition therefore necessarily involves 
one or the other of two equally inadmissible 
alternatives: either our Lord Himself coun- 
tenanced and encouraged the vulgar error, 
knowing it to be an error, or He shared in the 
error of the age, and, while He had power 
to heal the disease by a word, had not 
knowledge to understand its nature. 


25, And there followed, ds’c.| ‘The follow- 
ing chapter should have begun with this verse, 
which is not connected.in matter with the 
preceding verses, but with the Sermon on the 
Mount. Verses 23, 24, are a brief summary of 
events narrated more fully by St. Mark and 
St. Luke, and partly detailed out of chrono- 
logical order by St. Matthew himself. These 
comprise: (1) the healing of the demoniac in 
the synagogue at Capernaum (Mark i. 23; 
Luke iv. 33); (2) the healing of Peter’s 
wife’s mother (Mark i. 29; Luke iv. 38); (3) 
various miracles of healing on the evening of 
the same day (Mark i. 32; Luke iv. 40); [(2) 
and (3) are narrated out of the chronological 
order, Matt. vili. 14-16]; (4) the retirement to 
a desert place and subsequent preaching in the 
synagogues of Galilee (Mark i. 35; Luke 
iv. 42); (5) the healing of the leper (Mark 
i. 40; Luke v. 12, narrated out of order, 
Matt. viii. 2); (6) the healing of the paralytic 
(Mark ii. 1; Luke v. 18); (7) the call of 
Levi or Matthew (Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27); 
(8) the discourse on fasting (Mark ii. 18; 
Luke v. 33) [(6) (7) and (8) are narrated out of 
order, Matt. ix. 2-17]; (9) the passing through 
the cornfields (Mark ii. 23 ; Luke vi. 1); (10) 
the healing of the withered hand (Mark iii. 1; 
Luke vi. 6) [(9) and (10) are narrated out ot 
order, Matt. xii. 1-14]; (11) the ordaining of 
the twelve (Mark iii. 13; Luke vi. 12); (12) 
the healing of many among the crowd (Mark 
ill. 7; Luke vi. 17), After these events 
follows the Sermon on the Mount, the place 
of which is indicated in Mark iii. 13, corre- 


sponding to Luke vi. 12. An inspection of 
the references will show how closely St. Mark 
and St. Luke agree with each other in the 
order of this portion of the narrative. 


Decapolis.| The region of the ten cities, a 
district beyond the Jordan to the E. and to 
the N.E. of Palestine. The names of the ten 
cities belonging to this region are variously 
given, and the nature of the connection exist- 
ing between them is by no means clear. The 
cities usually named are not geographically 
contiguous, and it is probable that the union 
was rather based on community of privileges 
than on locality. Most authorities reckoned 
as the ten cities, Damascus, Philadelphia, 
Raphana, Scythopolis, Gadara, Hippos, Dios, 
Pella, Gerasa, Canatha (Pliny ‘N. H? v. 18). 
Of these, Gadara and Hippos are expressly 
called by Josephus Greek (ż.e. heathen) cities _ 
Ç Antig. xvii. 11, § 4), and probably the 
greater part of the population of this region 
was heathen. 


CHAP. V. ‘THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Before proceeding to the contents of this 
sermon in detail, it is necessary to say a few 
words on the general question, whether it is 
to be regarded as a different discourse from 
that recorded by St. Luke vi. 17-49, or 
not. The former view is ably advocated 
by Greswell, ‘Dissertations, ii. 42; Krafft, 
‘Chronol, u. Harm.’ p. 82. The latter is 
supported among others by Bishop Words- 
worth on Luke vi. 17, and by Bishop Elli- 
cott, ‘Lectures’ p. 179. Dean Alford 
on this passage gives a summary of 
various hypotheses, without positively de- 
ciding in favour of any. In support of the 
former view it has been argued (apart from 
special differences in the contents of the two 
discourses): (1) That the place is different, 
being here on a mountain, in St. Luke in 
“the plain,” or rather in “a level place.” (2) 
That the time is different, being here fixed to 
a period before the calling of the Apostles, 
while St. Luke places it after that event. 
Against these two arguments it may be 
urged: (1) That the scene of the discourse is 
not placed by St. Matthew on “a mountain ” 
as in our version, but in “ że mountain,” i. e. 


v. 2—3.] 


2 And he opened his mouth, and 
taught them, saying, 
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a j irit: 7 Luke 
3 “Blessed are the poor in spirit: 7 


for their’s is the kingdom of heaven. 





the mountainous country, which is quite 
compatible with the supposition that our 
Lord may have descended from one of the 
higher points, whither He had ascended to 
pray, to a plain in the mountainous region 
as more suitable for addressing a multitude. 
(2) That St. Matthew’s arrangement is not 
generally chronological ; that the brief notices 
in ch. iv. 23-25 seem intended rather as 
a summary than as a chronological narra- 
tive; and that the mention by both Evange- 
lists of the healing of the centurion’s servant 
immediately after the delivery of the sermon 
(Matt. viii. 5 ; Luke vii. 1) seems to point to 
an identity of time, and therefore of the two 
discourses; that there is nothing in his lan- 
guage to forbid the supposition that some of 
the events subsequently narrated by him, 
including his own call to the apostleship, took 
place before the delivery of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The order of these events will 
be noticed as they occur in the narrative. 
On the whole, though there are undoubtedly 
difficulties on both sides of the question, the 
balance of probability seems in favour of the 
supposition that the sermon recorded by St. 
Matthew is identical with that given in a 
shorter form by St. Luke, and that the time of 
its delivery is more exactly given by the latter 
Evangelist. St. Luke’s arrangement is con- 
firmed by St. Mark, who, at ch. iii. 13, clearly 
indicates the place of the sermon, though he 
does not record its delivery. Its position in 
St. Matthew may perhaps be explained by 
the writer’s desire to exhibit at the very com- 
mencement of our Lord’s ministry that rela- 
tion between His teaching and the Jewish 
law and traditions, which this sermon dis- 
tinctly declares, and which this Evangelist, 
writing for Jews, seems principally to have 
intended to portray. If this be admitted, the 
identity of beginning and end in both Evan- 
gelists, as well as the whole form of the dis- 
course itself, will warrant us in concluding 
according to the general belief of the Church, 
and notwithstanding some important excep- 
tions, with the preponderating voice even of 
recent criticism, that this discourse was, as it 
professes to be, actually delivered as a whole, 
and not compiled by the Evangelist from 
detached sayings of our Lord. For a discus- 
sion of this question, see Tholuck, Introduc- 
tion, § 4, who decides that the discourse is in 
the main given as actually delivered, though 
he admits some exceptions, which will be 
noticed in their places. See also Bp. Ellicott, 
‘Hist. Lect.’ p. 179. (Achelis, ‘Die Berg- 
predigt, 1875, and Weiss, ‘Das Matthæus- 
evangelium, 1876, may be added. F, C. G.) 


1. Into a mountain.| Tn the original, “into 
the mountain,” i.e. into the mountainous 
country—the high table land above the Lake 
of Gennesaret. The “plain” (or rather, “a 
level place ”) in which, according to St. Luke, 
the sermon was delivered, would naturally be 
found in this high table land, not in the valleys 
intersecting it. (See note on Mark iii. 13. 
PICC) 


when he was set.) T.e. when he had sat 
down. There is no discrepancy between this 
expression and that of St. Luke “he stood in 
the plain.” The latter Evangelist is speaking 
of the position of our Lord while healing the 
people, before the delivery of the sermon. 
(Tholuck. ) 


his disciples.| Not merely the twelve, who, 
according to St. Mark and St. Luke, had just 
been selected, but the whole “ company of his 
disciples ” (literally “crowd,” Luke vi. 17), out 
of whom they were selected, to whom must 
also be added (from Luke vi. 17) a great com- 
pany of people. (Cf. Matt. vii. 28 ; Luke vii. 1.) 
A portion of the discourse, especially from 
verses 11-16 of the present chapter, seems 
especially addressed to disciples, the remainder 
to the people in general. 


3. Blessed are the poor in spirit.| In this 
and in the fourth beatitude there appears at 
first sight to be a real difference between 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, beyond what can 
be explained by mere verbal variety with sub- 
stantial agreement. By omitting the words 
in spirit, after righteousness, St. Luke appears 
to give a different meaning to our Lord’s 
words which it is difficult to explain consist- 
ently with the fidelity of both reports. To 
suppose, as some recent commentators have 
done, that our Lord’s words have been mutil- 
ated in St. Luke’s account to suit a prevailing 
notion, is to deprive this gospel of all value as 
an authentic record, and is, as Dean Alford 
has observed, at variance with other passages 
in the same Evangelist, such as ch. xvi. 11 
and xii. 21. The true explanation we believe 
to be that St. Luke records these beatitudes 
as they were actually spoken by our Lord, 
while St. Matthew (one of the twelve to 
whom it was given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven) reports them in such 
a manner as to give their ful meaning rather 
than their . figurative expression. ‘The one 
gives the words, the other the mind of Christ. 
Thus in the present passage a blessing is pro- 
nounced, nominally on poverty, really on the 
spiritual effects of poverty (just as in Matt. x. 
23, 24 “they that have riches” is explained 


Si 


4 Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. 
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[v. 4—5. 


5 Blessed are the meek: for they Ai 


shall inherit the earth. 





by, “ they that trust in riches”). Poverty of 
possessions is not blessed, except as leading to 
poverty in spirit, not merely “ humility,” still 
less, as has even been suggested, “ poverty in 
intellectual endowments,” but the general dis- 
position of trust and dependence upon God 
which the want of earthly means tends to 
produce. (Weiss, p. 132, explains it “ poor 
in spiritual gifts and powers,” and, as indi- 
cated in the following clause, “ conscious of 
their wants.” F.C. C.) 


Sor their’s is the kingdom of heaven.) Our 
Lord in the synagogue at Nazareth announces 
himself, in the words of Isaiah, as anointed 
“to preach the Gospel to the poor,” and such 
will be the primary meaning of this beatitude, 
those who are poor indeed in spirit as well as 
in circumstances being those most ready to 
receive the Gospel and of whom the Church 
of Christ was in fact chiefly composed. The 
promise however must be understood both of 
the present and of the future life ; of participa- 
tion inthe Church militant and inthe Church 
triumphant. (Compare Isai. lvii. 15.) 


4, Blessed are they that mourn, ©'c.| Here 
again we have an application of the words of 
Isaiah lxi. 2, in which Christ is announced 
as sent “to comfort all that mourn.” And 
in reference to this and other similar pro- 
phecies, the Messiah is called “the conso- 
lation of Israel” (Luke ii. 25). We may thus 
understand these words in the first instance 
of those true mourners in Israel who, like 
Simeon, waited for the consolation of Christ’s 
coming; and, secondly, of all those followers 
of Christ whose “ sorrow shall be turned into 
joy ” here and more fully hereafter. (Cf. John 
xvi. 20; Romans viii, 18; 2 Cor, iv. 17, and 
especially the promise of the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter whom Christ sends, John xvi. 7.) 
The fact that the mourners are here men- 
tioned without any explanatory addition, per- 
haps confirms the conjecture that in St. Luke’s 
version of the former beatitude we have the 
more exact report of our Lord’s actual 
words. 


5. Blessed are the meek, doc.) These words 
in the original are a literal citation from the 
LXX version of Psalm xxxvii. 11, “the meek 
shall inherit the earth.” The original mean- 
ing of this passage (perhaps suggested to 
David by his own experience in the matter of 
Nabal) refers probably to the temporal bless- 
ings promised by God to His servants under 
the old dispensation, especially to Canaan as 
the promised land, under the condition how- 
ever of trusting in God and waiting patiently 
instead of attempting to obtain possession by 


human power and violence. (See especially 
verses 3, 7, 34, Of this Psalm, and compare 
Numbers xiv. 40-45.) Here again our Lord 
gives a fuller and more spiritual meaning to 
the temporal promises of the older covenant. 
In the kingdom of Christ on earth, as in the 
Jewish theocracy, the meek shall still inherit 
the earth. The Christian faith, the repre- 
sentative of this virtue especially, has brought, 
and will continue to bring. the kingdoms of 
the earth under its influence: the Church, 
both collectively and in its individual members, 
has gained by this, more than by any other 
quality, its spiritual dominion over the souls 
of men. But the complete fulfilment of the 
promise is doubtless to be looked for in the 
new earth hereafter, when they who have 
suffered with Christ shall also reign with 
Him. (Cf. Dan. vii. 27; Rev. iii. 21, v. 10.) 


6. Blessed are they which do hunger, ¢°c.] 
In St. Luke this beatitude is given simply as, 
“Blessed are ye that hunger now.” If we 
suppose this to be the form in which the 
words were actually spoken, there is an 
obvious parallel to the prediction of Isaiah ly. 
1, lxv. 13, where it is prophesied that thirst 
and hunger shall be satisfied in the Messiah’s 
kingdom. But even as thus expressed it is © 
obvious that the words, both in the Prophet 
and in the Evangelist, must be understood in 
a spiritual, not in a physical sense; and St. 
Matthew, by adding the words, “after right- 
eousness,” does but give the meaning which 
is implied even without the addition. (Com- 
pare John iv. ro-14.) Righteousness, indeed, 
is one of the chief promised blessings of the 
Messiah’s reign (Isai. xi. 4, 5; xxxii. 1; Ix. 21); 
and one of the names under which Christ is 
predicted is “the Lord our righteousness ” ( Jer. 
xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16). So here in verses 10, 11, 
“for righteousness’ sake,” and “for my sake,” 
are used as parallel expressions. To hunger 
and thirst after righteousness may therefore 
be understood as meaning to desire the 
perfect righteousness of Christ’s kingdom 
(cf. Luke i. 75). They who long for this 
shall be filled with righteousness, not their 
own, but Christ’s, through whose obedience 
“the many shall be made righteous” (Rom. 
v.19. Cf. Gal. v. 5), Of this promise, too, 
the complete fulfilment is to be looked for in 
those “new heavens and new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ” (2 Pet. iii. 13). 


7. Blessed are the merciful, dsc.) This beati- 
tude is partially foreshadowed in the temporal 
promises of Psalm xli. 1-3. Its full signifi- 
cance in relation to Christ’s kingdom may be 
seen from Matt. xxv. 34-40. 
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6 Blessed are they which do hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness: ffor 
they shall be filled. 

7 Blessed are the merciful: 
they shall obtain mercy. 

8 “Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. 

9 Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of 
God. 


10 ‘Blessed are they which are 


v, 6—12.] 


for 
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persecuted for righteousness’ sake : 
for their's is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

11 Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and 


shall say all manner of “evil against / Pet. 


4. 14. 
ll Gr. 


you 'falsely, for my sake. 


E2 Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: %7- 


for great zs your reward in heavens 
for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you. 





8. Blessed are the pure in heart, W'c.| The 
best comment on this beatitude is to be found 
in the words of St. John (1st Epistle, iii. 2, 3), 
“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but 
we know that when He shall appear [perhaps 
rather, “ when it shall have been manifested ”], 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is; and every man that hath this hope 
in Him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 
The sight of (as distinguished from the faith 
in) Him whom no man hath seen at any 
time, will be granted in that beatific vision, 
when those who now see through a glass 
darkly, shall see face to face. “Eo autem 
modo,” says St. Augustine, “ quo videtur sicuti 
est, nunc fortasse videtur a quibusdam Angelis: 
a nobis autem tunc ita videbitur, cum eis facti 
fuerimus equales ” (Epist. cxlvii. c. 9). Thus 
the full significance of this beatitude, as of the 
preceding one, relates to the consummation 
of Christ’s kingdom hereafter. (Cf. Rev. 
xxii. 4.) 


9. Blessed are the peacemakers, dc.) One 
of the titles of the Messiah is the Prince of 
Peace (Isai. ix. 6); the birth of Christ is 
announced by the heavenly host with the 
words “on earth peace (Luke ii. 14). A 
frequent title of God in the New Testament 
is ‘the God of Peace” (Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 
270-2 Gore Xiii ars aT hess v 23 Hebr. 
xiii. 20). Thus the peacemakers are the 
children of God, i.e. are like God. (Cf. verse 


45-) 


10. Blessed are they which are persecuted, 
dsc.) The promise attached to this beatitude 
is the same as that of the first, and there is 
no reason for understanding it in a different 
sense. But while the first beatitude more 
especially relates to the temper and character 
which fit men to become followers of Christ, 
this last, as is shown by its personal applica- 
tion in the two following verses, more espe- 
cially relates to those who are already His 
‘followers, and who suffer persecution in con- 
sequence of being so. ‘These are already 
members of the kingdom of heaven—of Christ's 


Church militant—here on earth, and to them 
is assured the promise of membership in the 
Church triumphant hereafter. They sufferwith 
Christ and for Christ’s sake. With him, and 
for His sake, they shall also reign in glory. 

The two following verses may be regarded 
as containing an explanation and an applica- 
tion of this the eighth and last beatitude. If, 
as we have previously done in verse 6, we 
interpret “righteousness” as especially de- 
noting the righteousness of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, the words “ for righteousness’ sake ” 
will be properly explained by those which 
follow, “for my sake.” It is the desire of 
that perfect righteousness which is in Christ, 
the humble endeavour to follow after that 
righteousness, which exposes His followers 
to persecution in the world; it is the attain- 
ment of that righteousness which constitutes 
their reward in heaven. 

St. Luke, it will be remembered, enumerates 
only four of the beatitudes, the first, second, 
fourth, and eighth; and contrasts them with 
as many woes. This is not a sufficient reason 
for supposing either that St. Matthew inter- 
polated the additional beatitudes, or St. Luke 
the woes. The four blessings with which woes 
are contrasted, are precisely those states of 
external privation or suffering which seem to 
the world to be evils; while the contrasted 
woes relate to the very states of enjoyment 
and prosperity which the world regards as 
blessings. No such contrast is needed in the 
case of the other beatitudes, for even worldly 
men do not go so far as to suppose that meek- 
ness, mercifulness, purity, peacefulness, are in 
themselves evil. We may reasonably suppose, 
therefore, that St. Matthew, who wrote espe- 
cially for Jews, whose especial purpose it 
was to point out how the blessings of the 
Messiah’s kingdom foretold by the pro- 
phets are fulfilled, and more than fulfilled 
in Christ, should give a fuller report of that 
portion of the discourse in which this is 
especially shown, while St. Luke, writing more 
for Gentiles, would select especially those 
portions in which the Christian estimate of 
blessedness and its reverse is contrasted with 
that of the world at large. 


26 
¥ Mark 13 {Ye are the salt of the earth: 
uker, £ but if the salt have lost his savour, 
34 wherewith shall it be salted? it is 
»'Mark 


4a thenceforth good for nothing, but to 
Lukes. 16. be cast out, and to be trodden under 


II. 
I The foot of men. 
sO u Ye ae the light of the world, 
signifieth 


aSrensure A City that is set on an hill cannot be 
Ci seeped hid. È 

zt . . 
LIS 15 Neither do men “light a candle, 


pint less 
was@ and put it under a "bushel, but on a 


peck. 





13. Ye are the salt of the earth.| ‘The 
special use of salt being to preserve from 
corruption. Addressed primarily to the 
Apostles as teachers of the earth, it applies also 
to Christians in general, as living in a corrupt 
world, and having it as an especial duty to 
oppose and check the progress of corruption. 
The same may be said of the following ex- 
pression, “the light of the world,” applied to 
Christians in general by St. Paul (Phil. ii. 15). 


if the salt have lost his savour.| “Itisa 
well-known fact that the salt of this country 
(gathered from the marshes in dry weather), 
when in contact with the ground or exposed to 
air and sun, does become insipid and useless. 
. - -’ (Thomson, ‘The L¥nd and the Book,’ 
Pp. 382.) : 

This figure of the salt is given in a different 
connection (Mark ix. 50; Luke xiv. 34), 
There is nothing in a proverbial saying of 
this kind to make it improbable that it may 
have been repeated on various occasions, and 
we may regard both these as most likely 
distinct repetitions of similar language. The 
same may be said of verse 15, the substance 
of which is repeated in Mark iv. 21; Luke 
viii. 16, xi. 33; the two former, however, of 
these being manifestly different accounts of 
the same discourse. 


15. bushel, See note on Mark iv. 7. 


17. to fulfil.) Perhaps, rather, to make 
perfect, to complete, a sense in which the same 
word is used, ch. xxiii. 32. The original 
word is frequently used by St. Matthew in 
the sense of fulfilling a prophecy, but this is 
not the sense which best suits the present 
context, in which it is opposed to destroying. 
By the Law and the Prophets, is here meant 
the Old Testament in general (as in chap. 
Vil, 12, Xi. 13, xxii, 40; Luke xvi. 16); and 
our Lord’s words are intended to point out 
His relation, not to the Messianic predictions 
alone, but to the whole of the earlier’ revela- 
tion. Christ makes perfect the law and the 
prophets, not only by accomplishing in His 
own person (and here in a deeper and more 
spiritual sense than is implied in the literal 
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[v. 13—18. 


candlestick; and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house. 
16 Let your light so shine before 


men, ‘that they may see your good 372° 
works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. 

17 1 Think not that Iam come to 
destroy the law, or the prophets: I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. be 


18 For verily I say unto you, * Till e. 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 


interpretation) the types and prophecies re- 
lating to the Messiah, but also by establishing 
in His Church that “ Kingdom of Heaven” 
for which the elder covenant was a prepara- 
tion, and giving to the moral commands of 
the law a fuller significance as precepts to be 
observed for ever inthe Church. Hence this 
text has a reference, both to what. precedes 
and to.what follows it, to the filling up, which 
we have seen in the beatitudes of the Old 
Testament outlines of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
and to the comment, which follows, on the 
spirit as distinguished from the letter of the 
commandments. 


18. verily.| In the original, Amen. This 
word, used as a substantive means truth; as 
in Isai. lxv. 16, “the God of truth.” In its 
more frequent use as an adverb, it means fruly, 
but is most frequently used in the Old Testa- 
ment in the sense of so be it (yevorro LXX), 
asin Numb. v. 22; Deut. xxvii. 15, seg.; 
Jer. xi. 5. In the Old Testament its most 
frequent use is at the end of a prayer to 
confirm what is said by others, as in the above 
passages, or by oneself, as in Ps. xli. 13; 
lxxii. 19. In the New Testament it is more 
frequently used as here, in affirmation of 
something that is to follow. (Maldonatus.) 
In this latter use, “verily I say,” it is never 
employed, except by our Lord Himself, “the 
Amen, the faithful, and true witness” (Rev. 
iii. 14). 

Till heaven and earth pass, dsc.) That the 
Law (the Old Testament covenant) shall last 
as long as the world endures, is intimated in 
Jeremiah xxxiii. 20, 21, and more distinctly 
declared in the Apocrypha and in Philo (see 
Baruch i. 4; Philo, ‘ Vit. Ques.,’ p. 256). It is 
probable, therefore, that our Lord’s words in 
some way allude to the prevalent belief of 
His'day, and are best explained by reference 
to it. In reference to this belief, as to the 
Law itself, we may naturally expect to find 
as in the previous parts of this discourse, an 
acceptance of it in a fuller and more spiritual 
sense than the literal interpretation would 
suggest. And sucha sense is perhaps implied 
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a 


tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law, till all be fulfilled. 

19 *’ Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven: but whosoever shall 
do and teach them, the same shall 
be called great in the kingdom of 


20 For I say unto you, That ex- 
cept your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

24-9 Ye have’ heard: that it “was 
said "by them of old time, ” Thou totem. 
shalt not kill; and OE smali i ae; 


kill shall be in danger of the judg-! Deut, 5. 


y Jam. 
2. 10. 


heaven. 





in the additional words, til} all be fulfilled 
(more literally zi// all things shall have come 
to pass; the word translated fulfilled being 
not the same as in verse 17), że. till the whole 
purpose of the Law be accomplished, that 
purpose being one that shall be carried on 
till the end of the world. The purpose of 
this discourse is to represent the elder dispen- 
sation as a preparation for the kingdom ot 
heaven. The Law is not destroyed, but per- 
fected when it is developed into the Church 
of Christ with which He has promised to be 
present, even to the end of the world. 


one jot or one tittle.) Jot (iota) Yod, the 
smallest letter of the Hebrew alphabet: 
tittle, (Heb. keren,) the small strokes by which 
similar letters are distinguished from each 
other. No portion of the Law passes away 
and is utterly destroyed: all is perfected and 
remains in its own manner; the typical and 
ceremonial portions, in their antitypes in the 
kingdom of Christ; the moral portions, in 
their own perpetual obligation. 


(The rabbinical sayings which bear upon 
this passage are given by Lightfoot, Wetstein 
and Meyer. Among the most important are 
these; Bereshith R. x. 1: Omni rei sunt 
termini, ccelo et terre sunt termini, una re 
excepta cui non sunt termini, et hec est lex. 
Shemoth R. vi.: Nulla littera aboletur a lege 
in eternum. F.C.C.) 


19. Whosoever therefore shall break, %°c.] 
Rather, shall annul or destroy; it does not 
refer to the practical transgression of an 
acknowledged law, but to the teaching that 
certain portions of the Law are not to be 
acknowledged as valid. With this sense, it 
seems better to interpret the “kingdom of 
heaven” of the Christian dispensation on earth 
in its relation to the Law, than of the heavenly 
kingdom hereafter. He best fulfils his duty 
as a follower of Christ, who, both in his own 
conduct and in his teaching of others, acknow- 
ledges the divine character of the Old Testa- 
ment, as the beginning of that divine and 
unchangeable purpose which is completed in 
the New. He, on the other hand, least appre- 
hends the true character of Christianity who 


ment: - 
2 


regards it as the destruction, not as the con- 
summation, of the law. It is a perverse 
ingenuity which sees in this teaching a con- 
tradiction to that of St. Paul. The doctrine 
is the same as that of St. Paul. ‘“ Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.” As regards the non- 
observance of the ceremonial law of Moses in 
its literal acceptation, it will be sufficient to 
observe that this is no peculiarity of the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, but the sentence of the entire 
council of Apostles and elders assembled at 
Jerusalem, interpreting the mind of their 
Lord by the aid of the Holy Spirit: “It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
Our Lord’s words are in no way antagonistic 
to the language of St. Paul, or to the practice 
of the whole Church from the beginning, but 
(to use the words of Dean Alford) they “ are 
decisive against such persons, whether ancient 
or modern, as would set aside the Old Testa- 
ment as without significance, or inconsistent 
with the New.” 


20. For I say unto you, dc.) This verse 
is closely joined to the preceding. Christians 
are not merely bound to acknowledge the 
obligation of the law, but to carry it out more 
fully than its professed expounders and rigid 
observers, the Scribes and Pharisees, ż.e., to 
obey it in the spirit, not merely in the letter, 
as instanced in the following verses. ‘The 
mention of the Scribes and Pharisees shows 
that our Lord’s words in the following verses 
are directed, not against the law as given by 
Moses, but against those current interpreta- 
tions of it, which preserved the letter only 
while destroying the spirit. 


21. by them of old time.| Rather, “to them 
of old time” The contrast is primarily 
between the Law as given to the men of old, 
and the Gospelas given “to you.” ‘The same 
Divine Lawgiver is the author of both, giving 
to each as they are able to receive. ‘Thus 
far the gospel is merely an expansion and 
amplification of the law. But there is a 
further contrast indicated by the expression 
“ye have heard,” between the law as given by 
Moses, and the law as taught to the people 
by the Scribes and Pharisees, probably by 


28 
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22 But I say unto you, That who- 
soever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment: and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in dan- 
ger of the council: but whosoever 


[v. 22—23. 


shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of hell fire. 

23 Therefore if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath ought 


against thee; 





means of paraphrastic versions in the vulgar 
tongue. What was delivered to the people 
as the law was in fact the law accompanied 
by a gloss, and to this gloss the precepts of 
our Lord are sometimes in direct antagonism. 


Thou shalt not kill, dsc.) Here we have 
the sixth commandment, together with a 
rabbinical gloss, which latter, however, though 
not found verbatim in Scripture, may perhaps 
be gathered from Numb. xxxv. 30; Deut. xix. 
11, 12. The commandment receives a higher 
spiritual force, being extended from the act 
to the states of mind leading to it. The 
gloss declaring the punishment is made the 
occasion of denouncing a stricter law of 
punishment, embracing sins of thought and 
word, and not merely of deed. 


the judgment.| From Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 
2, 3, it may probably be inferred that the 
cognizance of charges of murder rested with 
the elders in each city, $e. with the local 
tribunals, the institution of which is com- 
manded, Deut. xvi. 18. In the time of the 
kings the office of judge in these courts seems 
to have been chiefly exercised by the Levites 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 22; 2 Chron. xix, 8). 
After the captivity they were re-established, 
Ezra vil. 25. Josephus (‘ Antiq.» iv. 8, § 14) 
describes the original courts as composed of 
seven judges, with two Levites as subordinates 
to each, a description which may perhaps have 
been taken from the later constitution of his 
own day. In the Talmud (Sanhedrin i. 6) 
they are described as consisting of twenty- 
three members in all places where there was a 
population of 120, and of three members in 
smaller places—a statement which may per- 
haps be reconciled with that of Josephus, if 
we suppose the subordinate officers, and 
perhaps one or two supernumeraries, to be 
included. These courts in their original 
constitution had the power of inflicting death 
for murder, and for some other offences 
(Deut. xxi. 19-22), and this seems to have 
been continued at their reinstitution (Ezra 
vii. 26) till the power of life and death was 
taken away by the Romans. They had also 
the power of punishing minor offences with 
banishment, or fine, or imprisonment (Ezra 
vii. 26), or stripes. The scourging in the 
synagogues (ch. x. 17) was probably inflicted 
by the judgment of these courts. Religious 
offences, such as blasphemy, seem to have 


belonged to the jurisdiction of the higher 
tribunal, the council or Sanhedrim for which 
see on ch. ii. 4. 


22. without a cause.| These words are not 
found in some MSS, and are perhaps an inter- 
polation. Raca, probably vain, empty fellow. 
(Heb. p'—the ô dvOpame revé of James 
il. 20, where, however, it is not spoken in 
anger nor against an individual; others inter- 
pret it as an interjection of contempt, from a 
verb Pp signifying. to spit out.) Thou fool 
(pwpé) probably implying a moral reproach as 
in Psalm xiv. 1. Some suppose this term, as 
well as the preceding, to be a Hebrew word, 
TNA (moreh), rebel, the word which Moses was 
condemned for using, Numb, xx. 10, and which 
denotes a sin punishable with death, Deut. 
xxi. 18-20. With regard to the punishments 
denounced a question arises, whether they are 
to be understood literally or figuratively. 
There seems to be an incongruity in passing 
literally from the human events described by 
“the judgment” and “the council,’ to the 
divine sentence of the “Gehenna of fire.” 
The most natural interpretation seems to be 
to suppose that three degrees of human 
punishment are used to denote by analogy 
three corresponding degrees of the divine 
sentence hereafter; the judgment, the council, 
the Gehenna of fire will thus figuratively 
represent three degrees of the divine vengeance 
against sin, corresponding to three degrees of 
temporal punishment under the Jewish 
law: death by the sword, inflicted by the 
minor courts; death by stoning, inflicted by the 
Sanhedrim, and finally death with the body 
cast into the valley of Hinnom to be burned. 
It is not certain that this last punishment was 
ever actually inflicted under the Jewish law; 
it may be mentioned as an extreme case 
beyond the legal punishments, though in one 
case at least, as Tholuck observes, death by 
fire was ordained (see Levit. xx. 14) though 
no place of punishment is specified (compare 
1 Macc. iii. 5). 


23. Therefore if, o°c.] This verse is closely 
connected with the preceding. If thou hast 
offended thy brother in any of the ways above 
mentioned. A comparison with Mark xi. 25 
shows that the words “ hath ought against” 
apply to the sufferer, not to the doer of the 
wrong. Our Lord’s words are therefore sup- 
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v. 24—31.] 29 
24 Leave there thy gift before the soever looketh on a woman to lust 
altar, and go thy way; first be recon- after her hath committed adultery with 
ciled to thy brother, and then come her already in his heart. 
Ż ch. 18. 8. 


and offer thy gift. 29 ŻAnd if thy right eye ‘offend 


Mark 9.47. 


+ 25 *Agree with thine adversary thee, pluck it out, and cast it from ! Or, 
~~ quickly, whiles thou art in the way thee: for it is profitable for thee that ye 
with him; lest at any time the ad- one of thy members should perish, %””* 
versary deliver thee to the judge, and and not that thy whole body should 
the judge deliver thee to the officer, be cast into hell. 
and thou be cast into prison. 30 And if thy right hand offend 
26 Verily I say unto thee, Thou thee, cut it off, and cagt it from thee: 
shalt by no means come out thence, for it is profitable for thee that one of 
till thou hast paid the uttermost thy members should perish, and not 
farthing. that thy whole body should be cast 
27 S Ye have heard that it was into hell. 
Ex. 20. 


said by them of old time, ° Thou shalt 
not commit adultery: 
28 But I say unto you, That who- 


31 It hath been said, ? Whosoever ? Deut. 


shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a writing of divorcement: 


posed to be addressed to one who in anger 


has done a wrong to his brother. 


24. Leave there thy gift.| This passage 
may be understood as combining two lessons: 
(2) the most sacred of all occupations should 
not be an impediment to the duty of recon- 
ciliation; (2) thy gift will not be acceptable 
to God while offered in enmity against thy 
brother. On this precept is founded the rule 
of the Church, requiring adversaries to be 
reconciled before partaking of the Holy 
Communion. 


25-26. Agree with thine adversary, 0'c.] 
In connection with the context, these two 
verses seem most naturally to bear a parabolical 
sense; the image of an earthly judgment for 
debt being used to illustrate what was pre- 
viously said of God’s judgment against un- 
repented enmity. As it is wise to be reconciled 
with an adversary at law, before the final 
sentence is pronounced, so it is wise to be 
reconciled to the brother whom we have 
offended, while there is yet time, before the 
final judgment of God comes upon the sin. 
There is no need to find an exact spiritual 
counterpart for each of the terms denoting 
the temporal judgment, the adversary, the 
judge, the officer, the prison; the general ana- 
logy is sufhciently clear without laying stress 
on the special terms. Thus understood the 
words have a natural connection with their 
context; and the repetition of similar language 
in a different connection (Luke xii. 58) 
is no argument against their proper position 
here. They might be repeated on more than 
one occasion. 


27. The seventh commandment is given 
without any gloss, but there is some reason to 


suppose that the traditional interpretation 
confined the sin to the act of adultery, not 
including the unlawful desire, and this not- 
withstanding the evidence of the tenth 
commandment to the contrary. Passages to 
this effect from the Rabbis, as well as from 
Josephus (‘ Antiq.’ xii. 9, § 1), are cited by 
Tholuck. Our Lord making perfect the law, 
gives the full import of the commandment 
as condemning the beginning no less than 
the completion of the sin. 


29. offend thee.| Rather, cause thee to 
stumble, i.e. be an occasion of sin. The 
general sense of this passage is clear, “ cut 
away that which is most precious, if it cause 
thee to sin.” This is forcibly expressed by the 
sensible images of “the right eye” and “the 
right hand,” the former being naturally 
suggested by the previous mention of the 
look of lust. 


30. into hel] In the original, Gehenna. 
The fire of the valley of Hinnom, which in 
verse 22 was used to indicate by comparison 
the highest degree of God’s future punish- 
ment of sin, is here used figuratively to 
express the same thing. 


The substance of these two verses is 
repeated in ch. xviii. 8, 9, with a different 
context. This repetition furnishes an argu- 
ment in favour of the unity of the present 
discourse. It shows that we have the testi- 
mony of one and the same Evangelist to the 
fact of our Lord repeating nearly similar words 
on distinct occasions, and thus furnishes a 
presumption that other parallels recorded 
by the other Evangelists may be similarly 
explained. 


31, 32. These two verses again are closely 
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32 But I say unto you, That 


“whosoever shall put away his wife, 


[v. 32—34. 


33 T Again, ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old time, 


s Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but + Ex. 2 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths : Mo 


saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery: and 


Tev: IQ. 
whosoever shall marry her that is di- z2 


vorced committeth adultery. 





D 
34 But I say unto you, Swear not 1:. 





connected with the preceding; the com- 
mandment being extended to another class of 
actions, not recognised as adultery in the 
ordinary current interpretation of the law, 
namely nominal marriage with a divorced 
person. Here again our Lord’s words imme- 
diately relate, not to the letter of the law, but 
to the ordinary interpretation of it. The 
words of Deut. xxiv. 1, are cited with the 
omission of the cause of divorce, “ because he 
hath found some uncleanness in her.” ‘Thus 
cited, it expresses the commonly received 
teaching, that of the school of Hillel, which 
allowed divorce for the most trifling causes, 
and thus practically abolished the condition 
altogether. A similar interpretation “for any 
cause whatsoever” is given by Josephus(‘Ant.’ 
iv. 8, § 23). The school of Shammai, on the 
contrary, interpreted the uncleanness strictly 
of adultery, or at least immodest conduct. The 
prevalence of the former view appears in the 
question of the Pharisees {ch. xix. 3), where 
the law is interpreted as permitting divorce 
“for every cause.” As, however, it is there 
said that the original permission of divorce 
was given on account of the “hardness of 
their heart,’ we must see that even its most 
strict interpretation involved some relaxation of 
the primitive law of marriage as instituted at 
the beginning. Our Lord’s words are thus not 
only a condemnation of the gloss of the 
Hillelites, but also a revocation of the 
original permission of the law as serving a 
temporary purpose only. Some critics, and 
notably Dollinger (‘ First Age of the Church,’ 
il. 226), interpret the fornication here spoken 
of as meaning incontinence before marriage, 
such as that spoken of in Deut. xxii. 13-21. 
An interpretation which requires us to believe 
that this sin is a greater breach of the mar- 
riage bond than adultery itself, is not to be 
received without the most convincing evi- 
dence of its necessity; and in this case it 
cannot be said that such necessity exists. 
The word here translated fornication (mopveia) 
though generally applied to indiscriminate 
profligacy is sometimes like the corresponding 
English word used of unchastity in general, 
and even with express reference to married 
women as in Ecclus. xxiii. 23, and 1 Cor. v. 1, 
where it appears from 2 Cor. vii. 12 that the 
husband was still alive. The fact that St. 
Mark (x. 10) and St. Luke (xvi. 18) omit the 
exception, only shows that they thought it 


sufficient to mention the rule which is the point 
of chief importance in our Lord’s precept, 
without noticing the exception, which is suffi- 
ciently guaranteed by the testimony of St. 
Matthew. An able answer to Dollinger’s 
argument will be found in a paper by the late 
Professor Conington in the ‘ Contemporary 
Review’ for May, 1869. 


32. causeth her to commit adultery.) In 
case she marry again, her first marriage being 
in the sight of God still binding. The husband 
commits the same sin if he marry another 
woman. (See ch. xix. 9.) Whether re- 
marriage is also forbidden in the one case in 
which divorce is permitted wii] be best con- 
sidered in connection with this latter chapter 
and the parallel passage, Mark x. 12; Luke 
Xvi. 18. 


33. Again, ye bave heard, lc.) The dis- 
course now passes to a new subject, that of 
oaths. The Old Testament reference seems 
to be partially to the Third Commandment 
(which, however, primarily relates to profane 
swearing, though perhaps also to perjury), but 
more directly to Levit. xix. 12. To this, how- 
ever, is added a second clause, perhaps in 
substance taken from Deut. xxii. 21, but 
which seems to have been practically em- 
ployed as a gloss on the former, so as to 
render it of more effect. We know from ch. 
xxiii. 16 that the Scribes and Pharisees declared 
oaths to be binding or not, according to the 
supposed sanctity of the object sworn by; 
and from other evidence it appears that some 
at least considered both profane swearing and 
perjury to be excusable, provided the oath 
was not taken in the name of God. The 
words “thou shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths,” seem thus to have been inter- 
preted, so as to imply that the performance 
was not obligatory where the oath was 
neither a vow to the Lord nor made in His 
name. (See the Rabbinical authorities cited 
by Lightfoot.) Our Lord’s words may there- 
fore be interpreted with reference to this 
casuistry. Avoid not only perjury, but 
swearing at all, and make no difference 
between swearing by God’s creatures and 
swearing by God Himself. The imme- 
diate import of the words is thus to teach 
that a false oath is always false, and a 
profane oath always profane, whether it be 
made directly in the name of God or not. The 


am. 5. 


=x, 21. 


Vs 35—45.] 


at all; neither by heaven; for it is 
God’s throne: 

35 Nor by the earth; for it is his 
footstool: neither by Jerusalem; for 
it is the city of the great King. 

36 Neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. 

37 ‘But let your communication 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for what- 
soever is more than these cometh of 
evil. 

38 M Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, *An eye for an eye, anda 
tooth for a tooth: 


V. 24. 
uta. 39 But I say unto you, ê That ye 
E. resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
“~~ smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
m. 12 to him the other also. 

or.6.7. 40 And if any man will sue thee 


ST. MATTHEW. V. 


at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloke also. 
41 And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 
42 Give to him that asketh thee, 


and ffrom him that would borrow of c Deut, 15. 


thee turn not thou away. 


43 “Ye have heard that it hath 


been said, “Thou shalt love thy neigh- d Lev. 19. 


bour, and hate thine enemy. 


44 But I say unto you, “Love € Lukes. 


your enemies, bless them that curse 7” 
you, do good to them that hate you, 


and / pray for them which despitefully + Luke23. 


use you, and persecute you ; 34 

45 That ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven : 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. 





conduct of our Lord Himself in answering 
the adjuration of the High Priest (ch. xxvi. 
63, 64), as well as the language of St. Paul on 
various occasions (Rom. i. 9; 2 Cor. i. 23; 


- Gal. i. 20; cf. Heb. vi. 16, 17), may be adduced 


to show that this passage is not intended to 
forbid an appeal to God on solemn occasions. 


37. cometh of evil.) In the original is of 
the evil. It seems most natural to interpret 
these words of the evil one. To require 
more than a simple affirmation as a guarantee 
of truth; to make the simple word less 
sacred than the oath, is so far to weaken the 
obligation of speaking truth and to act under 
the instigation of the father of lies. (Weiss 
defends the other interpretation, Matt. E. 
Pa LO 7 omy GC 


38. An eye for an eye, do’c.| The retalia- 
tion enacted by the law was to be administered 
by a court of justice; and therefore did not 
imply any spirit of revenge or private ani- 
mosity in the judge inflicting it. But without 
denying the justice of the law, the question 
may still be raised how far the person injured 
is bound to seek for justice. It may be a 
man’s duty personally to forgive an injury, 
though it is the duty of the judge if the case 
comes before him to inflict the penalty. This 
is indeed recognised in the Old Testament 
(see Levit. xix. 18; Prov. xxiv. 29). Our 
Lord’s words are directed, not against the law 
in itself, but against the perversion of the law 
by allowing its enactment to foster a spirit of 
personal revenge. He warns His disciples 
against an eagerness to avail themselves of the 
law, by way of revenge against a personal 


insult or even for the defence of property ; 
they are rather to submit to wrong. 


40. thy cloke.| ‘This is the upper garment 
which served as a covering by night, and which 
it was forbidden to retain in pledge (see 
Exod. xxii. 26). The precept therefore may 
be understood as meaning, “ Be ready to give 
up even that which by law cannot be taken.” 


41. compel thee.| The word in the original 
properly implies a legal requisition, being 
taken from the compulsory service employed 
in Persia for carrying royal dispatches. Ina 
secondary sense, however, it is used for any 
forced service, as that of Simeon the Cyrenian 
who was compelled to bear our Lord’s cross. 
Perhaps, however, the word may be here 
taken literally ; as this compulsory service to 
foreign governments was particularly distaste- 
ful to the Jews. (See Josephus, ‘ Ant.’ xiii. 2, 
§ 3, cited by Alford on this place.) 

43. Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy.| Only the first part of this pre- 
cept is found in the Law; the second part 
seems to have been a Rabbinical gloss, and is 
therefore condemned as perverting the Law. 
How contrary this gloss is to the spirit of 
the Law itself may be seen from Exod. xxiii. 
4, 5; cf. Job xxxi. 29; Prov. xxiv. 17; xxv. 21. 


44, Bless—hate you.| The two oldest MSS 
omit this clause, and the words them which 
despitefully use you. So, too, late critical 
editions. They are found in the great majority 
of MSS. F.C.C. 

45. The children of your Father.) T.e. like 
Him in doing good. (Cf. John vill. 39, 44.) 
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#inke6. 46 £For if ye love them which 


32. 


love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same? 

47 And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? 
do not even the publicans so? 

48 Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I Christ continueth his sermon in the mount, 
speaking of alms, 5 prayer, 14 forgiving our 
brethren, 16 fasting, 19 where our treasure 
zs to be laid up, 24 of serving God, and 
mammon : 25 exhorteth not to be careful for 
worldly things: 33 but to seek Gods king- 
dom. 


AKE heed that ye do not your 
alms before men, to be seen 
of them: otherwise ye have no re- 





46, the publicans.| T.e. tax-gatherers. The 
Roman name publicani, which our translators 
have employed in this and other places, pro- 
perly denoted, not the eollectors, but the 
farmers of the customs, wealthy men of the 
equestrian order, who paid a rent to the state 
for the public revenues and collected them for 
their own profit. The proper name for the 
actual collectors was portitores. These latter 
were sometimes freedmen or slaves, some- 
times natives of the province in which the tax 
was collected. These men as a class were 
generally detested both from the unpopularity 
of their occupation, and in many cases from 
their own character, especially among the 
Jews who hated the tribute as a mark of sub- 
jection to the Romans, and regarded the 
Jewish publicans themselves as polluted 
through the intercourse with Gentiles neces- 
sitated by their occupation. Their general 
ill repute is sufficiently attested by the union 
of their names with “harlots,’ “heathen,” 
“sinners,” &c. 


48. perfect.| St. Luke (vi. 36) gives mer- 
ciful, and it is probable that the two words 
have the same meaning. The language seems 
to relate chiefly, if not solely, to the perfection 
of Divine love (verse 45), enforcing the com- 
mand of verse 44; and the comparison of man 
to God can hardly be carried back to the 
verses before this. The meaning therefore is, 
“let your love be perfect, embracing enemies 
as well as friends, as the love of God is mani- 
fested to the evil as well as to the good.” 
This text was perverted by the Pelagians in 
support of the doctrine of man’s perfectibility 


ward ‘of your Father which is in ! Or, wi 
heaven. 

2 Therefore *when thou doest % Rom. 
thine alms, "do not sound a trumpet Yor, ca 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in 7/2 
the synagogues and in the streets, zo be 
that they may have glory of men. "%3 
Verily I say unto you, They have 
their reward. 

But when thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth : $ 

4 That thine alms may be in 
secret : and thy Father which seeth 
in secret himself shall reward thee 
openly. 

5 TAnd when thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are: 
for they love to pray standing in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. 





in this life. See Augustine, De Peccatorum 
meritis et remissione (lib. ii. c. 15). 


your Father which is in heaven.| ‘The best 
MSS and late editions have your heavenly 
Father. F.C,.C. 


Cuap. VI. 1. alms.) The marginal read- 
ing, “righteousness,” is probably correct, and 
shews the connection between this chapter and 
the preceding better than the received word 
“alms.” In ch. v. 20 the disciples are told that 
their righteousness is to exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. ‘This is explained at 
length in what follows: in the preceding chapter 
asregardstheactions themselves; in the present 
as regards the motives and manner of perform- 
ing them. Almsgiving, in the language of the 
later Rabbis, was especially called righteousness 
(see Lightfoot) ; but in the present passage it 
seems rather to mean good works in general, 
including almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. 


2. sound a trumpet.) Itis probable that this 
expression is to be understood figuratively, do 
it not with ostentation. ‘There is no evidence 
of the literal use of a trumpet on these occa- 
sions, nor is it probable that such a practice 
would have prevailed in the synagogues. 
That synagogues proper are here intended, 
and not merely crowds of people as is some- 
times supposed, seems to be clear. 1st. From 
the distinction between the synagogues and 
the streets, whereas mere crowds would 
naturally be in the streets. 2nd. From the 
fact that alms were actually collected in the 
synagogues on the Sabbath day. (See Light- 
foot on this place.) 


v. 6—10.] 


Verily I say unto you, They have 
their reward. 

6 But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly. 

7 But when ye pray, use not vain 


cclus.7.*repetitions, as the heathen do: for 


S CeEMATOHEW.<VIi 


they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking. 

8 Be not ye therefore like unto 
them: for your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of, before ye ask 
him. 

9 After this manner therefore pray 


ye: *Our Father which art in heaven, # Luke rı 


Hallowed be thy name. 


10 Thy kingdom come, Thy 





have their reward.| Literally, have in 
full. They receive the reward they seek in 
the praise of men, as distinguished from the 
reward given by God. 


6. openly.| This is emitted in some old 
MSS, B D, and ancient versions. F.C.C. 


7. use not vain repetitions.| The original 
word literally means to stammer; hence, to 
repeat often the same word or syllable, after 
the manner of astammerer. For this heathen 
practice of incessantly repeating the name of 
God or some single formula, see 1 Kings 
xviii, 26; Acts xix. 34. And the same is-still 
practised by Eastern devotees. (Compare 
also Eccles. v. 2, vii. 14.) The precept is not 
directed against the frequent repetition of 
earnest prayer (see Luke xviii. 11), but 
against the superstitious repetition of a me- 
chanical form in the hope of being better 
heard by God, which is the point of Elijah’s 
taunt to the prophets of Baal (1 Kings xviii. 
27). Our Lord’s own example sanctions the 
earnest use both of long and of repeated 
prayers. (See Luke vi. 12; Matt. xxvi. 44.) 


9. The Lord’s Prayer is given with an en- 
tirely different context, and according to some 
MSS in a much shorter form, by St. Luke, 
xi. 1-4. The various readings of St. Luke's 
text do not belong to this place, unless 
we suppose his account to refer to the same 
occasion with St. Matthew, so as to require 
a comparison of the two texts with each 
other. It is more probable, however, that 
St. Luke gives a distinct form of the prayer, 
delivered on a different occasion. It is placed 
at a far later period of our Lord’s ministry, 
and is uttered at the request of “one of his 
disciples,” possibly one of the seventy men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter who had been 
called subsequently to the delivery of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Each form, therefore, 
must be considered by itself. 

The attempt of some critics to derive 
the Lord’s Prayer from the Zendavesta 
is examined and refuted by Tholuck. The 
supposition that our Lord made use of 
existing Jewish forms of prayer, though 
in itself more probable, is deficient in his- 


New Test.—Vot. I. 


torical proof; except as regards the first 
two petitions, which may possibly have been 
adopted from an existing prayer of the syna- 
gogue (the Kaddish), but which also may 
have been directly suggested by passages of 
the Old Testament. ‘That our Lord should 
have drawn the material of this prayer from 
the Scriptures is quite in accordance with the 
previous character of the whole discourse, 
yet, in point of fact it is only in the opening 
words and in the first and second petitions 
that this connection can be clearly traced. 


9. Our Father.| This name is given to 
God, in relation to the people of Israel, in 
Deut. xxii. 6; Isai. Ixiil. 16, Ixiv. 8; Jer. iii. 
4, 19; Mal. i. 6; and in relation to the 
individual in 2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps, Ixxxix. 26. 
In the present passage it is especially appro- 
priate in a prayer to be used by those dis- 
ciples whom our Lord had just before spoken 
of as the “ children of their Father in heaven ” 
(ch. v. 45). In the vocative case as an 
address to God in prayer it does not occur 
in the Old Testament. 


Hallowed be thy name, dsc.) This and the 
following petition are found in a prayer which 
may possibly have been used in the synagogue 
at this time, “ Let His great name be glorified 
and sanctified in the world .... May He 
cause His kingdom to have dominion in your 
life and in your days.” The meaning of the 
former is that the holy God may be honoured 
as holy both with our lips and in our lives. 
(Gi Wevitnex. 13 X21327 NUMI 
Tp etal 15) The llatterasmuscedADy 
the Jews, was a petition for the speedy ap- 
proach of the Messiah’s kingdom. (See on 
ch. iii. 2.) In the mouth of a Christian it 
has a twofold application, relating, like the 
beatitudes (see on ch. v. 3-10), in the first 
instance to the spread of Christ’s Church on 
earth, but secondly and more fully to His 
triumphant reign hereafter. (See Rev. xxii. 
17, 20.) The one indeed is but the beginning 
of which the other is the completion. So 
they are combined in the Burial Service of 
the Church of England: “ Beseeching thee, 
that it may please thee, of thy gracious good- 
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will be done in earth, as zt zs in 
heaven. 

11 Give us this day our daily 
bread. 

12 And forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors, 

13 And lead us not into tempta- 





ness, shortly to accomplish the number of 
thine elect, and to hasten thy kingdom.” 


10. Thy will be done, &’c.] This third pe- 
tition is in fact an expansion of the second, 
which perhaps may account for its omission 
(eccording to what is probably the true text) 
in the shorter form recorded by St. Luke. 
The prayer, that God will hasten His king- 
dom, implies a prayer that man may be en- 
abled to take part in bringing it to pass, by doing 
His will on earth. ‘The final and full accom- 
plishment of this prayer, when men shall do 
God’s will as the angels that do his pleasure, 
is predicted partially in the Old Testament, 
and more fully in the New. (Cf. Isai. xi. 9, 1x. 
19-21 Ixi: 11; Rev, SXi! 3, 22227; XXil 3.) 


11. our daily bread.| The word daily, though 
not an exact translation, probably expresses as 
nearly as any single word can, the sense of the 
much disputed word (èrioús:os), which occurs 
only here and in the corresponding passage of 
St. Luke. Of the various meanings assigned 
to it, the two most probable are sufficient, as 
opposed to superfluous, and for the coming day, 
which with the present context may be re- 
garded as equivalent to instant or immediately 
needed—a limitation, however, which is sug- 
gested only by the use of the words this day, 
not by any fancied opposition between this 
verse and verses 31, 34. To pray that God 
will provide is a very different thing from being 
anxious to provide for ourselves. Either of 
the above senses is to some extent implied in 
our own version, daily bread. 

(The meaning has been fully discussed by 
Professor Lightfoot, ‘On a fresh Revision of 
the N. T., pp. 195-242, who renders it 
“for the coming day ;” and by Dr. W. Kay, in 
the Journal of Philology, vol. v. pp. 48-51, 
who defends the meaning, “ bread suited to 
our ordinary or immediate wants.” Weiss, 
‘Mattheusevangelium,’ p. 185, has a concise 
but able note, in which he maintains the same 
interpretation, comparing it with Prov. xxx. 
8. Dr. McClellan defends the patristic ex- 
planation, “supersubstantialis,’ adopted by 
Jerome in the Vulgate: but Dean Man- 
sel’s note represents the general opinion of 
scholars. F.C. C.) 


12, our debts] Ie. our sins, as explained 
in verse 14, and expressed in Luke xi. 4. 
As we forgive, i.e. in the same manner as; 


[v. 11—15. 


tion, but deliver us from evil: For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 


14 ’For if ye forgive men their ? Mark 


trespasses, your heavenly Father will ° 
also forgive you: 
15 But if ye forgive not men their 


expressed in St. Luke, for we also forgive. 
This prayer can be used with sincerity only 
by those who are conscious of a forgiving 
temper towards others. There is a remark- 
able parallel in Ecclus. xxviii. 2. 


13, lead us not into temptation.| T.e. place 
us not in circumstances which may furnish 
an occasion of sin. The external circum- 
stances in which men are placed by God’s 
will may furnish more or less of temptation 
to sin; the internal assent, which yields to 
the temptation, is not of God. In this latter 
sense no man is tempted of God, but of his 
own lust (James i. 13, 14). In the former 
sense we pray that God will not place us in 
circumstances of especial temptation. ‘This 
is perfectly compatible with the admission 
that such temptations, should it please God 
to send them as trials, may when rightly used 
be even an occasion of joy (James i. 2), just 
as it is the duty of a Christian to avoid per- 
secution when he may lawfully do so (ch. x. 
23), notwithstanding the blessing pronounced 
on those who are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake (ch. v. 10). 


from evil.| The words may also be ren- 
dered, from the evil one; but the neuter is 
more comprehensive, and includes deliver- 
ance from the evil thoughts of a man’s own 
heart, and from evils from without, as well as 
from the temptations of Satan. In this sense, 
they include the hope of St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 
18), “ The Lord shall deliver me from every 
evil work.” Compare also John xvii. 15; 
2 Thess. iii. 3. 

(Weiss, /. c. p. 187, argues that the neuter 
is alone suited to the context ; he takes “ evil ” 
as equivalent to sin. F. C. C.) 


For thine is the kingdom, dsc.] The Dox- 
ology is omitted by the majority of modern 
editors (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Alford, Wordsworth), who regard it as an 
interpolation derived from the use of the 
prayer in the Liturgies of the Early Church, 
with an ascription of praise added. The prin- 
cipal argument against it rests on its absence 
from four of the oldest uncial N B D Z) 
and five cursive MSS, from the Latin and 
Coptic versions, and from the citations of 
the Latin Fathers. On the other hand, it 
is found, with occasional variations, in nine 
uncials and at least 150 cursives, in the 
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trespasses, neither will your Father treasures in heaven, where neither : Tim. 6. 


uke 12. 


forgive your trespasses. 

16 {Moreover when ye fast, be 
not, as the hypocrites, of a sad counte- 
nance: for they disfigure their faces, 
that they may appear unto men to 
fast. Verily I say unto you, They 
have their reward. 

17 But thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thine head, and wash thy face; 

18 That thou appear not unto men 
to fast, but unto thy Father which 
is in secret; and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly. 

19 “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal : 

20 “But lay up for yourselves 


Syriac, Sahidic, Ethiopic, Gothic, and Ar- 
menian versions, and is supported by pre- 
ponderating evidence from the Greek Fathers. 
An elaborate examination of the evidence, with 
an able defence of the received text, will be 
found in the late Rev. J. Forshall’s edition of 
the first twelve chapters of this Gospel. 


16. Moreover when ye fast.| This intro- 
duces the third division of the righteousness 
or good works mentioned in verse 1. Fast- 
ing, like almsgiving and prayer, is to be done 
sincerely and without ostentation. 


19. Lay not up, dsc.) There is a natural 
transition here from the special precept to 
regard God and not man in the discharge of 
religious duties, to the general injunction to 
seek the treasure of God’s favour, and not 
the riches of the earth. The same injunction 
is repeated in substance, Luke xii. 33, 34; 
but with a variation of language which, even 
apart from the difference of context, is suf- 
ficient to mark it as belonging to a distinct 
occasion. But in St. Luke, as well as in St. 
Matthew, the words occur in their natural 
connection in a continuous discourse; and 
thus the two discourses as wholes, notwith- 
standing the similarity of language in parts, 
are sufficiently marked out as delivered on 
separate occasions. 


22. The light of the body, dc.) The con- 
nection of these verses with the preceding 
seems to be somewhat as follows. Man’s 
affections (the heart of verse 21) determine 
his knowledge: he who has no love for hea- 
venly things will have no knowledge of them. 


moth nor rust doth corrupt, and‘ 
where thieves do not break through 
nor steal: 

21 For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. 


22, * The light of the body is\the n Lake: 


eye: if therefore thine eye be single, ~~ 
thy whole body shall be full of light. 

23 But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness. 
If therefore the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great zs that dark- 
ness | 


24 91 °No man can serve two?” Luke r6, 


masters: for either he will hate the * 


one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the- 
other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 


He whose affections are fixed on heavenly 
things has his whole soul enlightened; he 
whose affections are depraved has his under- 
standing and his whole soul darkened also. 
This is expressed figuratively, under the image 
of the eye and the body. The 4eart in Scrip- 
ture is the principle of personal life, the source 
from which proceed good and evil impulses 
and thoughts. (Cf. ch. ix. 4, xii. 34, xv. 19; 
Luke v. 22, xxiv. 38; Heb. iv. r2; and see 
Delitzsch, ‘Bibl. Psych., p. 248, 2nd edition.) 
On this, therefore, the intellectual as well as 
the moral and religious character is ultimately 
dependent. This is acknowledged even by 
heathen moralists. (Cf. Aristotle, ‘Eth. Nic’ 
vi. 12, rodro & el p) TO dyad, ov atvera* 
dvaorpéper yap 7 poxOnpia kat StayrevderOae 
Tout mept tas mpaxtikas apxds.) ‘There is 
thus an intimate connection between the pre- 
sent verses and the preceding, sufficient to 
show that they are properly placed here; 
though they are repeated again, also with an 
appropriate though different context, Luke 


>So Bla 


single.| The figurative use of the term eye 
to denote that moral and spiritual knowledge 
which is dependent on the state of the heart, 
is further shown by the expression single used 
as the opposite of evil. (Compare singleness 
of heart, Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22.) This ex- 
pression thus serves to introduce the next 
precept. As the heart must be single, no 
man can serve two masters. 


24. mammon.| Or more correctly, Mamon, 
i.e. Riches (Chald. and Syr.). The word is here 
D 2 
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25 Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; 

„nor yet for your body what ye shall 
put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment? 

26 Behold the fowls of the air: for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; yet your hea- 
venly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they? 

27 Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature? 

28 And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: 

29 And yet I say unto you, That 
even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 

30 Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to day is, 
and to morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith ? 





[v. 25—34. 


31 Therefore take no thought, say- 
ing, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ? 

32 (For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek:) for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. 

33 But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you. 
34. Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow: for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day zs the evil 
thereof. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 Christ ending his sermon in the mount, re- 
proveth rash judgment, © forbiddeth to cast 
holy things to dogs, ] exhorteth to prayer, 
13 to enter in at the strait gate, 15 to beware 
of false prophets, 21 not to be hearers, but 
doers of the word: 24 like houses builded on 
a rock, 26 and not on the sand. 





used as a personification, but there is no ground 
for supposing that any idol was actually wor- 
shipped under this name. 


25. Take no thought for.) More exactly, 
be not anxious about. According to the usual 
derivation of the original word, it literally 
signifies to be divided in mind. Compare the 
expression in St. Luke (xii. 29), “ Neither be 
ye of doubtful mind,” or be in suspense. In 
this sense it is peculiarly appropriate as fol- 
lowing the precept against attempting to serve 
two masters. Let not even the necessary 
things of this life so distract the mind as to 
turn it from the service of God; but let your 
labour for these things be undertaken in the 
trust that God will provide them. That labour 
is not excluded but rather implied, appears 
from verses 26, 28. The fowls and the lilies 
which labour not are contrasted with man, 
whom God has commanded to labour. 


Is not the life more than meat.) Will not 
therefore God, who has given the greater gifts, 
the life and the body, also provide the lesser, 
food and raiment? 


27. stature.| ‘The majority of modern com- 
mentators render age, term of life; which per- 
haps is more suited to the context; but the 
examples quoted seem hardly sufficient to 
justify the metaphor of a cudit as a measure 


of time. The same word is used in the sense of 
stature, Luke xix. 3. (Weiss, who adopts 
the meaning, “term of life,” defends “cubit ” 
by reference to Ps. xxxix. 6. Dean Scott 
suggests that the application of mjxus, cubit, 
to time may be justified by the quotation 
from Mimnermus in Stobzus, rots tkedou 
mnxuiov emt ypóvov avec FBns Teprópeða. 


Oe 


30. the grass of the field.) “The wild flowers 
which form part of the meadow-growth are 
counted as belonging to the grass, and are 
cut down with it. Cut grass, which soon 
withers from the heat, is still used in the East 
for firing.” ( Alford.) 


33. the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness.| According to the interpretation adopted 
in verse 1, the kingdom of God will naturally 
mean the service of Christ, and His.righteous- 
ness those good works which Christ’s servants 
are bound to do for His sake, and in the spirit 
enjoined by Him. 


34, the morrow shall take thought, &'c.] 
Rather, the morrow will have its own anx- 
ieties. The evi of the day will thus mean 
the vexation or trouble of the day, not, as 
some interpret, the moral evil of imperfect 
obedience to this command. 


v. I—8.] ST. MATTHEW. VII. By 
Luke 6. UDGE “not, that ye be not the beam out of thine own eye; and 
oes. x. judged. then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 


2 For with what judgment ye 


$ the mote out of thy brother’s eye. 
Mark 4 judge, ye shall be judged: “and with 


6 @Give not that which is holy 


uke 6. What measure ye mete, it shall be unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
; measured to you again. pearls before swine, lest they trample 
Luke 6. 3 “And why beholdest thou the them under their feet, and turn again 


mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye? 

4 Or how wilt thou say to thy 


and rend you. 
7 T7 Ask, and it shall be given ¢ ch, or. 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, Mark zı 


and it shall be opened unto you: Aiea 


brother, Let me pull out the mote 
out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam 
is in thine own eye? 

5 Thou hypocrite, first cast out 





8 For every one that asketh re- 9. 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh findeth ; 34. 


and to him that knocketh it shall be aga a 


opened. 





CHAP. VII. 1. Judge not.] Commentators 
have found much difficulty in tracing the 
connection between these verses and the pre- 
ceding. Yet it is remarkable that these very 
verses, however difficult it may be to deter- 
mine the exact train of thought by which 
they are introduced, are included also in St. 
Luke’s account of the same discourse (vi. 37, 
38, 41, 42), and are thus clearly shown to 
belong to it. In St. Luke, however, they are 
introduced immediately after the verses which 
correspond to the conclusion of ch. v., the 
whole of chapter vi. being omitted; and this 
circumstance may perhaps furnish a key to 
the connection. Ch. vi. we have seen to be 
connected with the mention of the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees (verse 20). 
The present verses have a similar connection. 
In both, the Aypocrisy of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees is censured, first as regards their osten- 
tation in the performance of good works, and 
now again as regards their judgments of others 
as compared with their estimate of themselves. 
St. Matthew gives both instances. St. Luke 
omits the first and narrates the second in its 
logical connection, though not in its actual 
place in the discourse. 


that ye be not judged.) The next verse 
seems clearly to show that these words refer 
to the divine judgment hereafter, not, as some 
interpret, to the judgment of men. The 
doctrine is in fact the same as that of ch, vi. 
15, xviii. 35. (Cf. James ii. 13.) 

As regards the nature of the sin con- 
demned in this precept, Barrow observes: “ It 
is private, affected, needless, groundless, rash 
and harsh censuring the persons or actions of 
our brethren, such as doth resemble, not the 
acting of a lawful superior, of a needful 
witness, of a faithful friend, but of a judge 
acting without competent right, upon no good 
grounds or in undue manner, which is here 
interdicted.” (Sermon xxii.) The whole 


sermon is worth consulting as an exposition 
of this text. (Cf. Rom. xiv. 3, 4; James 
IY. 10,0226) 


3. mote.) The word means literally a dry 
twig or stalk, as distinguished from the large 
beam of wood. The expression was a Jewish 
proverb, intimating men’s readiness to espy 
small faults in others while they overlook 
large ones in themselves. ‘The eye here, as in 
ch. vi. 22, is used figuratively for that moral 
and spiritual knowledge which is depraved by 
sin. 


6. Give not that which is holy, d'c.| The 
transition seems more abrupt than it really is, 
owing to the change in the person addressed, 
the rebuke of the hypocrite being followed 
by a precept to the disciple. The train of 
thought becomes clearer by connecting this 
verse with verse 1: “ Be not severe in judg- 
ing others: be not careless in giving holy 
things to the profane.” That which is holy ;— 
a figure taken from the meats offered in sacri- 
fice, which would then be treated iike unclean 
flesh torn by beasts (Exod. xx. 22,31). The 
latter part of the verse relates exclusively to 
the swine; the pearls bear some resemblance 
to peas or acorns, the natural food of swine ; 
the animal is at first deceived by the resem- 
blance and then turns upon the giver. It is 
perhaps refining too much to regard the 
“dogs” and the “swine” as types of different 
classes of profane persons. Both are rather 
instances of the same precept, not to give 
holy things to those who are unworthy of 
them, who will despise the gift and turn 
against the giver. The best commentary is 
the language of 2 Pet. ii. 21, 22: “that which 
is holy ” being equivalent to “the holy com- 
mandment ” there mentioned. 


7, Ask, doc.| ‘Though God wills not that 
His gifts should be lightly cast down before 
those who despise them, He is ready to give 


John 16. 


© Luke 6. 
Bis 
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9 Or what man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone ? 

10 Or if he ask a fish, will he give 
him a serpent ? 

11 If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him ? 

12 Therefore all things *whatso- 


[v. 9—15. 


ever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them: for this 
is the law and the prophets. 


13 17 Enter ye in at the strait gate : 7 Luke 


for wide is the gate, and broad zs the ** 


way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat : 


14 'Because strait zs the gate, and tor, # 


narrow 7s the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it. 
15 T Beware of false prophets, 








them to those who humbly and in faith pray 
for them. ‘The substance of this and the four 
following verses is repeated with a different 
context, Luke xi. 9-13. In that place they 
are naturally introduced as a sequel to the 
Lord’s Prayer, and if we admit that that 
prayer was twice given, the repetition of these 
verses will be admitted. (Also see above on 
ch. v. 9.) 


9. what man.| The word man is em- 
phatic; the love of sinful men to their chil- 
dren being contrasted with that of God. 


11. good things.| St. Luke (xi. 13) gives 
the Holy Spirit. In this change, we may see 
evidence, not as has been suid of “a later form 
of Christian tradition,” but probably of a later 
and more spiritual teaching addressed to 
more advanced disciples. 


12. Therefore all things, o’c.| These words 
may be regarded both as an immediate corol- 
lary from the preceding verse, and as a sum- 
mary of the general tenor of the whole dis- 
course. In verse 2 we are told that men will 
be dealt with by God as they themselves deal 
with others. Hence the good gifts which 
God gives to those who ask Him are con- 
tingent upon their asking in faith, and upon 
their conduct to others as the result of that 
faith. ‘Those only can hope to receive good 
things from God who are themselves ready to 
do as they would be done by. And in the 
mention of the Jaw and the prophets, there is 
a remote reference to that fulfilment, or rather 
perfecting, of the law and the prophets (ch. 
v. 17), which forms the introduction to all the 
precepts of the sermon. So again we are 
told (ch. xxii. 40) that on the two command- 
ments, love to God and love to our neigh- 
bour, hang all the law and the prophets. Pa- 
rallels to verse 12 have been collected from 
Jewish and heathen writers, which may be 
expected as regards a duty discernible by the 
natural conscience. The peculiarly Christian 
feature is the connection between this duty 
and the love of God to man. (See Delitzsch, 
‘ Jesus und Hillel,’ p. 19. F.C. C.) 


13. Enter ye, do’c.] ‘The discourse having 
been summed up in verse 12, the following 
verses contain a further exhortation to follow 
the precepts contained in it, notwithstanding 
the impediments arising from their own diffi- 
culty or from the seductions of false teachers. 
The strait gate and the narrow way probably 
denote the self-denial required of the fol- 
lowers of Christ and the persecutions to 
which they are liable to be exposed. (Com- 
pare ch. x. 37, 38, xvi. 24; John vii. 7; Acts 
xiv. 22.) 


15. false prophets.| It has been much 
disputed whether by the false prophets are 
meant Jewish or Christian teachers, and by 
their fruits false doctrines or evil lives. Per- 
haps neither distinction should be pressed 
too closely. ‘The whole discourse relates to 
the Messiah’s kingdom, and the false prophets 
will naturally mean those who lead men away 
from that kingdom, whether professing Chris- 
tians or not. The term will thus include 
both the false Christs predicted in ch. xxiv. 5, 
24, and the wolves foretold by St. Paul as 
entering into the Church (Acts xx. 29). The 
latter are more particularly specified in verses 
21,22. ‘There is nothing, however, in the con- 
text to suggest strictly Jewish teachers, such 
as the Scribes and Pharisees, who seem rather 
excluded by verse 22. In like manner it has 
been disputed whether by these wolves in 
sheep’s clothing are meant persons of pure 
lives but unsound doctrine, or those of ortho- 
dox doctrine but evil lives. Here again there 
seems to be no exclusive reference to either. 
The sheep’s clothing implies the appearance 
and profession of a religious teacher abused 
to evil purposes, whether in matters of doc- 
trine or of practice; and the fruits by which 
they are to be known will include whatever is 
contrary to the teaching of Christ in the one 
respect or in the other. ‘Teaching as well as 
practice is included among the fruits of the 
heart (cf. ch. xii. 32-37; Luke vi. 45; with 
ch. xv. 18, 19), and it is of false teaching 
that St. Paul uses similar words (2 Cor, xi. 
13-15). The “fruits,” therefore, must in- 


Luke 6. 


sh. 3. 10. 


tom. 2. 


m. I, 22. 


v. 16—28.] 


which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. 

16 Ye shall know them by their 
fruits. £Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles ? 

17 Even so every good tree bring- 
eth forth good fruit; but a corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 

18 A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. 

19 “Every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. 

20 Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them. 

21 S Not every one that saith unto 
me, *Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name? and in thy 
name have cast out devils? and 
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in thy name done many wonderful 
works ? 
23 And then will I profess unto 


them, *I never knew you: ‘depart # Luke 13. 
27. 

Z Psal. 6. 

8. 

7t Luke 6. 


from me, ye that work iniquity. 

24 4 Therefore ” whosoever hear- 
eth these sayings of mine, and doeth 47. 
them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a 
rock: 

25 And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell 
not : for it was founded upon a rock. 

26 And every one that heareth 
these sayings‘of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish 
man, which built his house upon the 
sand: 

27 And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it 
fell: and great was the fall of it. 

28 And it came to pass, when Jesus 


had ended these sayings, “the people * Mark x 


were astonished at his doctrine : 





clude, not merely the fruits of their lives, but, 
as Bishop Sanderson says, “the necessary 
consequence of their doctrines, such conclu- 
sions as naturally and by good and evident 
discourse do issue from their doctrines.” 
(Sanderson’s Works, vol. i. p. 244.) 


21. the kingdom of heaven.| Of the two 
applications of this expression to denote the 
Church militant on earth and the Church 
triumphant hereafter (see above on ch. iii. 2, 
v. 3), it sometimes happens that the one pre- 
dominates to the exclusion of the other. In 
the present verse the language is applicable 
only to the glorified Church which shall reign 
with Christ hereafter, while in such passages 
as ch. xiii. 24, it relates in the first instance 
only to that visible Church in which the evil 
are mingled with the good. Here the refer- 
ence is made clear by the mention in the next 
verse of that day, the great day of judgment 
which is to precede the entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. 


22. Many shall say.| In the literal appli- 
cation of this passage to the exercise of 
miraculous powers in Christ’s name, it seems 
to connect itself naturally with verse 15, and 
to relate to false teachers in general, not only 
to cases like that of Judas, to whom, in com- 


mon with the other Apostles, was given 
power to cast out devils and to heal sick- 
nesses (ch. x. 1), or to that contemplated as 
possible by St. Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 2), but also 
to such as Simon Magus (Acts viii. 13) and 
the exorcists (Acts xix. 13). But the spirit 
of the warning extends far beyond the extra- 
ordinary cases actually mentioned, and applies 
to all those in all ages who, whether teachers 
or hearers, nominally profess Christian doc- 
trine without holiness of life. 


24, I will liken him.] From the use of 
the future tense, some commentators suppose 
this simile, like the language of the preceding 
verse, to be part of our Lord’s words in the 
final judgment. But this interpretation is 
both improbable in itself and at variance with 
the language of verse 26: shall be likened; and 
with the use of the present (Luke vi. 47, 49). 
It is surely more natural to understand the 
future tense merely as relating to future cases 
as they arise. Whosoever shall hereafter 
thus act, the words now spoken will apply to 
him. It is highly probable indeed from MS 
authority, that the third person is the true 
reading in this verse as in verse 26, in which 
case the only shadow of a ground for the 
other interpretation disappears. 
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29 For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


2 Christ cleanseth the leper, 5 healeth the cen- 
turion’s servant, 14 Peters mother in law, 
16 and many other diseased : 18 sheweth how 
he is to be followed : 23 stilleth the tempest on 
the sea, 28 driveth the devils out of two men 
possessed, 31 and suffereth them to go into 
the swine. 


[v. 29—4. 


HEN he was come down from 
the mountain, great multi- 
tudes followed him. 


2 ° And, behold, there came a leper ° Mark 
and worshipped him, saying, Lord, if Like s 


I2 


thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 
3 And Jesus put forth his hand, 
and touched him, saying, I will; be 
thou clean, And immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed. 
4 And Jesus saith unto him, See 





29. as one having authority, dsc.) Christ 
taught in His own name, with the authority 
of a lawgiver—I say unto you. The Scribes 
taught merely as interpreters of the law of 
Moses. The Scribes (at least the persons so 
called inthe New Testament: the name itself 
is of earlier use, but probably in another sense) 
were a body of professional students and 
teachers of the Law, whose occupation con- 
sisted partly in multiplying copies of the 
Law, partly in expounding it. In this sense 
the Scribes seem to have been called into 
existence as a body at the time of the return 
from the captivity, when the institutions of 
the Law had become forgotten by disuse in a 
foreign country. In this.sense Ezra is the 
first person known by the name of “the 
Scribe ;” and others seem to have been ap- 
pointed by him to teach the Law to the 
people (Neh. viii. 8, 12). These at first, as 
was natural, were chiefly selected from the 
priests and Levites (Neh. viii. 9; Hag. ii. 11), 
though not confined to them. (See note on 
ch. ii. 4.) Afterwards the Scribes became 
a regularly organised college into which 
members were admitted by special examina- 
tion. ‘The Scribes are also called Lawyers, a 
term used chiefly by St. Luke. The attempt 
to establish a distinction between the Scribes 
and Lawyers as different classes cannot be 
maintained, and is not supported by the true 
reading of Luke xi. 44. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the former may have been the 
official, the latter the popular name, of the 
same persons. 


CHAP. VIII.—1-4. THE LEPER HEALED. 


1. When he was come down, dsc.) ‘There 
is here a discrepancy between the three syn- 
optical Evangelists. St. Mark gives no 
exact note of time, but records it after the 
healing of Peter’s wife’s mother. St. Luke 
places the scene in a certain city (which is 
implied also in Mark i. 45. where see note), 
and records it immediately after the call of the 
four disciples, and before the Sermon on the 
Mount. From the absence of any positive 
statement of time by the two latter Evan- 


gelists, and the existence of the apparent one 
here, some have concluded that the event 
really took place as here mentioned, after He 
had come down from the mount, and imme- 
diately before the healing of the centurion’s 
servant, which is placed by St. Luke next 
after the Sermon. It is possible, however, to 
adopt the order of the other Evangelists, if 
we connect verse 1 alone of this chapter with 
the preceding, and suppose verse 2 to com- 
mence a new subject not stated in chronolo- 
gical order. It may be observed that this is 
the first miracle separately related by St. 
Matthew (those of ch. iv. 23, 24, being only 
general enumerations), and it is usual for this 
Evangelist to group together events of the 
same kind, though not connected with each . 
other in point of time. This may account 
for the mention of this miracle, together with 
others of the same kind, verses 5, 14, even if it 
took place at a different time. According to 
this view, verse 1 ought to be included in the 
previous chapter, the present commencing at 
verse 2. 


2. a leper.) Probably one totally leprous, 
who was considered as clean (Levit. xiii. 13). 
He is called full of leprosy, Luke v. 12. One 
partially leprous was required to dwell alone 
(Levit. xiii. 45, 46). On the nature of leprosy, 
and the signification of the ordinances relating 
to it, see Trench on the Miracles, No. 10, and 
note in this Commentary on Leviticus. 


8. Iwill.) Our Lord speaks in His own 
name, and as working miracles by His own 
power. Compare the opposite language of 
St. Peter (Acts iii, 13). So, too, He is able 
to touch the leper without ceremonial defile- 
ment. 


4. See thou tell no man.| Probably for the 
same reason for which He suffered not the 
unclean spirits to proclaim their knowledge 
of Him (Mark i. 34), and withdrew himself 
from those who would make Him a king 
(John vi. 15). It was not His purpose to 
announce Himself publicly as the Messiah, 


Lev. 14. 


„uke 7. 


v. 5—14] 


thou tell no man; but go thy way, 
shew thyself to the priest, and offer 
the gift that # Moses commanded, for 
a testimony unto them. 

5 T2 And when Jesus was entered 
into Capernaum, there came unto 
him a centurion, beseeching him, 

6 And saying, Lord, my servant 
lieth at home sick of the palsy, grie- 
vously tormented. 

7 And Jesus saith unto him, I will 
come and heal him. 

8 The centurion answered and 
said, Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldest come under my roof: but 
speak the word only, and my servant 
shall be healed. 

g For lam a man under authority, 
having soldiers under me: and I say 
to this man, Go, and he goeth; and 
to another, Come, and he cometh; 
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and to my servant, Do this, and he 
doeth it. 

10 When Jesus heard it, he mar- 
velled, and said to them that followed, 
Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 

1r And I say unto you, that many 
shall come from the east and west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

12 But the children of the king- 
dom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. l 

13 And Jesus said unto the cen- 
turion, Go thy way; and as thou 
hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 
And his servant was healed in the 
selfsame hour. 


14 4@7And when Jesus was come ” Mark t. 
29. 





so as to raise the popular expectation of a 
temporal prince. 


for a testimony unto them.| ‘The offering 
was a testimony not to the priest but to the 
people, to teach them that the leper was 
pronounced clean (see Levit. xiv. 57). And 
this is probably the meaning here, unto them 
being referred back to tell no man. 


5-13. THE CENTURION’S SERVANT. 


5. This healing is narrated with more detail 
by St. Luke. There is no discrepancy between 
the accounts, though St. Matthew’s abridged 
statement omits the circumstance that the 
centurion’s application was made through 
others. ‘That the centurion was a Gentile by 
birth appears from verse ro, and from Luke 
vii. 5. He may possibly have been a prose- 
lyte, but this does not appear from the narra- 
tive; indeed, verses 11, 12, seem rather to 
intimate the contrary, though his having built 
the synagogue and his intimacy with the 
Jewish elders, shew at least a favourable dis- 
position towards the Jewish people and their 
religion. ‘The existence at this time of the 
persons who are called in rabbinical writings 
Proselytes of the Gate is very doubtful. See 
note at the end of chapter xxiii. 


9. For I am a man under authority, d'c.] 
Being myself under authority, I know what it 
is to obey: having soldiers under me, I know 
how they obey my commands. I know, then, 
from my own experience, that the powers of 
disease which are under Thy command will 
obey Thy word. 


11. And I say unto you, d’c.| ‘These words 
are omitted in St. Luke’s account, but similar 
words occur with another context, Luke xiii. 
28, 29. The thought, however, of the two 
passages is different, and they clearly were 
spoken on two distinct occasions. In the 
present passage our Lord is contrasting the 
strangers by birth, the Gentiles, with the 
children of the kingdom, the Jews, to whom 
the Messiah was especially promised. In St. 
Luke the contrast is between the righteous 
and the wicked, without reference to nation- 
ality. 


14, The arrangement of St. Matthew is not 
chronological. ‘The day after the healing of 
the centurion’s servant follows the raising of 
the widow’s son at Nain (Luke vii. 11), to 
which probably succeed in order the various 
events recorded by St. Luke, from vii. 18 to 
viii. 3. After these, the probable order is 
that of St. Mark (iii. 20, where see note, 
to vi. 56), who omits all the above in- 
cidents, but continues the narrative from 
the events immediately preceding to those 
immediately following, viz., from the call of 
the Apostles, which, with the Sermon on the 
Mount, immediately preceded the healing of 
the centurion’s servant, to the events of 
our Lord’s journey through Galilee, intro- 
duced by St. Luke, viii. 1-3. On the other 
hand, the healing of Peter's wife’s mother is 
placed by St. Mark and St. Luke immediately 
after the cure of the demoniac in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, and some time 
before the Sermon on the Mount. St. Mark, 
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into Peters house, he saw his 
wife’s mother laid, and sick of a 
fever. 

15 And he touched her hand, and 
the fever left her: and she arose, and 
ministered unto them, 

16 M *When the even was come, 
they brought unto him many that 
were possessed with devils: and he 
cast out the spirits with hzs word, and 
healed all that were sick : 





[v. 15—19. 


17 That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, “Himself took our infirmities, « Tsai 
and bare our sicknesses. 

18 1 Now when Jesus saw great 24 
multitudes about him, he gave com- 
mandment to depart unto the other 
side. 

19 ’And a certain scribe came, ¢ Luk 
and said unto him, Master, I will 57 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest. 





however, places it after, St. Luke before, the 
call of Peter and Andrew and James and 
John. It is natural, however, to conclude 
that St. Luke has postponed his account of 
the latter event, because in ch. iv. he is 
narrating consecutively various events on 
sabbath days, first at Nazareth and then at 
Capernaum, after which he returns to an inter- 
mediate event on an ordinary day. (See 
Blunt’s ‘ Undesigned Coincidences,’ p. 248.) 
The probable chronological order will be (1) 
the teaching at Nazareth and its consequences 
(narrated Luke iv. 16, alluded to Matt. iv. 13); 
(2) the call of the four disciples, after our 
Lord had left Nazarethand taken up his abode 
at Capernaum (Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16, 
narrated out of its order, Luke v. 1); (3) 
the preaching at Capernaum and healing of 
the demoniac (Marki. 21; Luke iv. 31); (4) 
the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, imme- 
diately after leaving the synagogue (Mark i. 
29; Luke iv. 38). St. Matthew probably 
narrates this last event, together with the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, on account 
of their both taking place at Capernaum, 
though at different times. 


Peters bouse.) St. Peter was a native of 
Bethsaida (John i. 44), but it is clear from 
this narrative, and still more from the parallel 
places, that he was at this time resident at 
Capernaum. 


16. when the even was come.| ‘The healing 
of Peter’s wife’s mother took place on the 
Sabbath. See Mark i. 21-29. The people, 
therefore, did not bring their sick till the 
evening, when the Sabbath was over. St. 
Matthew, who does not mention the Sabbath, 
yet incidentally confirms St. Mark’s account, 
by mentioning the evening. See the remarks 
in TAS ‘ Undesigned Coincidences,’ Part 
lv. § 6. 


17. Himself took our infirmities, dsc.] Trans- 
lated from the Hebrew more closely than by the 
LXX version. The words in the original may 
be rendered as in the Authorised Version “he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,” 


or, as the Evangelist here renders, “our bodily 
diseases ;” though the former seems to be the 
leading idea according to the context. But the 
words chosen by St. Matthew, Himself took, 
dsc., preclude the supposition that he refers 
the prophet’s words, contrary to the sense of 
the original, to the mere removal of diseases 
by healing them. They manifestly imply that 
Christ in some sense removed these diseases 
by bearing them in His own person; as in- 
deed Isaiah says, “with His stripes we are 
healed.” The thought of the Evangelist, 
therefore, seems to be that our Lord, by 
assuming a human nature, and becoming 
subject to the bodily sufferings of men, was 
enabled to manifest Himself as the healer of 
suffering in others, a healing which was typical 
of that higher deliverance to which the words 
are applied by St. Peter (more nearly accord- 
ing to the LXX), “ Who His own self bare 
our sins in His own body” (1 Pet. ii. 24). 


18-34. THE DEPARTURE, THE STORM, AND 
THE DEMONIAC OF GERGESA,. 


18. Now when Jesus saw, Wc.) That the 
following verses are not chronologically con- 
nected with the preceding, appears from St. 
Mark iv. 35, where the stilling of the tempest 
is said to have taken place on the evening of the 
same day with the delivery of sundry parables. 
In fact, the whole of the remainder of this 
chapter including the two consecutive events 
of the stilling of the tempest, and the casting 
out of the legion of devils, belongs to a later 
period of our Lord’s ministry. The true posi- 
tion of the intermediate verses in this chapter, 
verses 19-22, is more difficult to assign. St. 
Luke (ix. 57) records the same occurrences 
as taking place during a journey to Jeru- 
salem, probably that to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles about six months before His Crucifixion, 
and the words of Luke ix. 58 are very appro- 
priate to the context after our Lord had been 
refused admission into the Samaritan village. 
It is quite possible that verses 19, 20 of the 
present chapter may relate to a different event, 
the person here being specially designated as 
ascribe. In that case, verse 21 may have 


53. 4. 
z Pet. 


ark 4, 


v. 20—28.| 


20 And Jesus saith unto him, The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head. 

21 And another of his disciples 
said unto him, Lord, suffer me first 
to go and bury my father. 

22 But Jesus said unto him, Fol- 
low me ; and let the dead bury their 
dead. 

23 M And when he was entered 
into a ship, his disciples followed him. 

24 “And, behold, there arose a 
great tempest in the sea, insomuch 
that the ship was covered with the 
waves : but he was asleep. 

25 And his disciples came to him, 





been joined to it from similarity of subject, 
though belonging to a different time. (See 
Greswell, ‘ Diss.’ i. p. 201; Ellicott, ‘ Lect.’ 
p. 250; Krafft, ‘Chronol. u. Harm,’ p. 107.) 


20. the Son of man.) This expression, so 
frequently used by our Lord of Himself, is 
undoubtedly taken from Dan. vii. 13, and is 
intended to signify that He is that Messiah 
whom Daniel saw in his vision coming with 
the clouds of heaven. ‘The name, as thus 
applied, denotes both His human Messiahship 
and His divine pre-existence. 


22. let the dead bury their dead.) T.e., let 
those who are spiritually dead, who have 
received no call to follow Christ, bury those 
who are naturally dead. From Luke ix. 59, 
it appears that this man had received a special 
command to follow Christ; and the answer 
was thus a trial of his faith and obedience. 
He was placed under the same law as the 
High Priest and the Nazarites consecrated to 
God, who were not allowed to touch a dead 
body or to make themselves unclean for their 
kindred (Levit. xxi. 10, 11; Numb. vi. 6, 7). 


23. And when he was entered, do'c.| The 
parable of the sower, and the other parables 
related, Mark iv. 1-32, seem to have been 
spoken on this occasion from the ship, before 
crossing the lake. In the evening (Mark 
iv. 35) our Lord crossed to the other side, 
stilling the tempest during the passage. 


28. the Gergesenes.| If this is the true 
reading (and there is much to be said in its 
favour) we may, perhaps, identify Gergesa 
with the modern Kerza or Gersa, about 
midway on the eastern shore of the lake. 
(See Thomson, ‘The Land and the Book,’ 
P- 375, ed, 1864.) The same explanation may, 


ST. MATTHEW. VIII. 


and awoke him, saying, Lord, save 
us: we perish. 

26 And he saith unto them, Why 
are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? 
‘Then he arose, and rebuked the winds 
and the sea; and there was a great 
calm. 

27 But the men marvelled, saying, 
What manner of man is this, that 


even the winds and the sea obey 
him ! 


28 4 “And when he was come to 2 Mark s. 
the other side into the country of the een 


Gergesenes, there met him two pos- ** 
sessed with devils, coming out of the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no 
man might pass by that way. 





perhaps, be given to the reading Gerasenes. 
Gadara lies considerably to the S.E. of the 
lake, with a deep river between, and is too 
distant to have been the scene of the miracle, 
and the Arabian or Perzan Gerasa lies much 
further to the S.E., among the mountains of 
Gilead. If we retain the received text in all the 
three places, the apparent discrepancy admits 
of a very simple explanation. St. Matthew, 
who was probably personally acquainted with 
the locality, and who is writing for Jews, 
names the exact spot. St. Mark and St. Luke, 
probably less familiar with the country, and 
writing for Gentiles, name only generally the 
region about the well-known Gadara: but 
see note on Mark v. i. 


two possessed with devils.| St. Mark and 
St. Luke name only one. Yet St. Matthew 
seems to have been more exactly acquainted 
with the circumstances of the miracle (see the 
last note), and might, probably, himself have 
been an eye-witness of it. It is remarkable, 
however, that he omits the circumstance 
narrated by the other two Evangelists, that 
the man who was healed was bidden to 
publish the great things that had been done 
unto him. Is it not possible that this man’s 
narrative, speaking of himself alone, may have 
been the source of the later account, while 
that of St. Matthew was derived from his own 
witness, and this includes the second sufferer, 
who disappears from the subsequent tale of 
his companion ? 


coming out of the tombs.| These tombs 
were caverns, natural or artificial, in the sides 
of the rocks, containing cells in which the 
dead bodies were placed and closed up. The 
entrance to the cave itself was not closed ; 
and thus it might be used as a habitation. 


ST. MATTHEW. VIII. IX. 


29 And, behold, they cried out, 
saying, What have we to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art 
thou come hither to torment us be- 
fore the time? 

30 And there was a good way off 
from them an herd of many swine 
feeding. 

31 So the devils besought him, say- 
ing, If thou cast us out, suffer us to 
go away into the herd of swine. 

32 And he said unto them, Go. 
And when they were come out, they 
went into the herd of swine: and, 
behold, the whole herd of swine ran 
violently down a steep place into the 
sea, and perished in the waters. 


[v. 29—34. 


33 And they that kept them fled, 
and went their ways into the city, 
and told everything, and what was 
befallen to the possessed of the devils. 

34 And, behold, the whole city 
came out to meet Jesus: and when 
they saw him, they besought Aim that 
he would depart out of their coasts. 


CHAPTER IX. 


2 Christ curing one sick of the palsy, 9 calleth 
Matthew from the receipt of custom, 10 eateth 
with publicans and sinners, 14 defendeth his 
disciples for not fasting, 20. cureth the bloody 
issue, 23 raiseth from death Jairus’ daughter, 
27 giveth sight to two blind men, 32 healeth 
a dumb man possessed of a devil, 36 and 
hath compassion of the multitude. 





Such ancient tombs still exist in the hills 
above Gersa, as well as at Gadara; indeed 
the whole region, as Mr. Tristram remarks, is 
so perforated with these rock-chambers, that 
a home for the demoniac might be found, 
whatever locality be assigned as the scene of 
the miracle. 


29. before the time.| Te., before the final 
judgment. 


32. perished in the waters.| The objections 
raised against this destruction on so-called 
moral grounds, have been well met in Arch- 
bishop Trench’s ‘ Notes on the Miracles.’ It 
may be, that this permission helped the cure 
of the man; and a man is of more value than 
many swine. And even if we suppose, as is 
very possible, that the owners of the swine 
were Gentiles, as was a great part of the 
population of this region—a supposition which 
excludes the idea of punishment for despising 
the Mosaic Law—-still there is no more ground 
for cavil in the permitted destruction of the 
swine by the evil spirits, than in a similar 
destruction by murrain or other natural causes. 


34. besought him that he would depart.| 
Not from humility as St. Peter (Luke v. 8), 
but from anger at the loss of their property 
and fear of further loss. 


Concerning the true character of demoniacal 
possession, the admirable remarks of Arch- 
bishop Trench, in his Note on this miracle, 
should be consulted. The present case may 
be regarded as the crucial instance by which 
all the others may be tested. In the first 
place, no theory of natural lunacy or epilepsy 
can account for the recorded facts. The entry 
into the swine is conclusive on this point. 


See note on ch. iv. 24. In the second place 
the various attempts which have been made 
to dilute the narrative into a misrepresentation 
of natural occurrences (such, e.g., as that the 
maniac himself drove the swine into the water, 
or that he uttered a cry which terrified them, 
or that the loss of the swine was a contempo- 
raneous accident), are simply awkward modes 
of rejecting the history as untrue. The real 
alternative lies between accepting the narrative. 
as a veritable history, and rejecting it altogether 
as mythical or fabulous. In the third place, 
it should be noted that our Lord Himself 
distinctly recognises these cases as veritable 
instances of possession by evil spirits; and that 
in such a manner that to take the opposite view 
is to impugn His knowledge or His truth. He 
does so, not merely openly to the sufferers 
themselves, but also in His confidential dis- 
courses to His disciples (see Matt. xvii. 21; 
Mark ix. 29). In the fourth place, we may 
observe the distinction, everywhere remark- 
able, between this class of miracles and all 
other cases of our Lord’s miraculous healing 
of disease. ‘The hatred and horror manifested 
by the evil spirits towards Him: the stern 
words of rebuke, with no mixture of com- 
passion, employed by Him towards them; the 
terrible convulsions marking the effect of His 
presence upon them; all these indicate a con- 
flict between the Powers of good and evil of 
a different kind from anything that appears in 
Christ’s intercourse with sin and suffering in 
its properly human form. ‘To those who 
believe that He was the Son of God, mani- 
fested to destroy the works of the devil, this 
permitted conflict contains nothing incon- 
gruous or incredible. ‘Those who do not 
believe this are only consistent in rejecting 
the whole series of these miracles as fic- 
titious, 


ark 2. 


ce 5. 


v. I—9.] 


ND he entered into a ship, and 
passed over, and came into his 
own city. 

2 “And, behold, they brought to 
him a man sick of the palsy, lying on 
a bed: and Jesus seeing their faith 
said unto the sick of the palsy; Son, 
be of good cheer ; thy sins be forgiven 
thee. 

3 And, behold, certain ofthe scribes 
said within themselves, This man 
blasphemeth. 

4 And Jesusknowing their thoughts 
said, Wherefore think ye evil in your 
hearts ? 

5 For whether is easier, to say, Thy 


sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, 
and walk? 


ST. MATTHEW, IX. 


6 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go unto thine 
house. 

7 And he arose, and departed to 
his house. 

8 But when the multitudes saw #t, 
they marvelled, and glorified God, 
which had given such power unto 
men. 


9 M And as Jesus passed forth 7 Mark ə, 
from thence, he saw a man, named ifike s, 


Matthew, sitting at the receipt of ?7 
custom: and he saith unto him, Fol- 
low me. And he arose, and followed 
him. 





CHAP. IX.—1-26. RETURN TO CAPER- 
NAUM, AND EVENTS IN THAT CITY. 


1. And he entered into a ship, doc.) This 
verse should be placed at the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter, as being properly connected 
with the previous narrative. That our Lord 
returned to the other side of the lake im- 
mediately after the request of the people that 
He would depart from them, is stated by 
St. Mark and St. Luke (Mark v. 21; Luke 
viii. 40); but the event which immediately 
followed His return, according to both these 
Evangelists, is not the cure of the paralytic, 
but the raising of the daughter of Jairus. 


his own city.| Capernaum, which our Lord 
had chosen for His residence after leaving 
Nazareth; see ch. iv. 13. This expression 
(7 idia modus) must be distinguished from 
his country (ù) marpis aùroù), which is applied 
to Nazareth, ch. xiii. 54. Cf. Mark vi. 1. 


2. And, behold, dsc.) The healing of the 
paralytic took place at Capernaum (see 
Mark ii. 1), not however on this occasion, but 
considerably earlier. The narrative is intro- 
duced here by the same words as that of the 
leper (ch. viii. 2) which is also related out of 
its chronological order. It is noticeable that 
these two events, thus introduced by St. 
Matthew, come close to each other in the 
narratives of St. Mark and St. Luke. 


seeing their faith.| As manifested by the 
additional circumstance (mentioned Mark ii. 
4; Luke v. 19) of their uncovering the roof 
of the house to bring the sick man in. 


thy sins be forgiven thee.| This may pos- 
sibly imply that the disease of this man was 
the special consequence of sin, and that the 
forgiveness of the cause was to precede the 


removal of the effect ; but this is by no means 
certain. It is clear, however, that our Lord, 
by the same divine power by which He knew 
the thoughts of the scribes, knew the state of 
the paralytic’s heart, and therefore pronounced 
his forgiveness. 


5, For whether is easter.| “He does not 
ask, ‘ Which is easiest, to forgive sins or to 
raise a sick man?’ for it could not be affirmed 
that the act of forgiving was easier than that of 
healing; but ‘ Which is easiest, to claim this 
power, or to claim that;’ to say, ‘Thy sins be 
forgiven thee,’ or to say, ‘Arise and walk?’ 
And He then proceeds, ‘That is easiest, and 
I will now prove my right to say it, by saying 
with effect and with an outward consequence 
setting its seal to my truth, the harder word, 
Rise up and walk?” (Abp. Trench.) 


6. power on earth.| “In the words, power 
on earth, there lies a tacit opposition to ‘power 
in heaven.’ This power is not exercised, as 
you deem, only by God in heaven, but also 
by the Son of man upon earth. You rightly 
assert that it is only exercised by Him who 
dwelleth in the heavens; but He, who in the 
person of the Son of man, has descended also 
upon earth, has also brought it down with 
Him here.” (idid.) 


9. The call of Matthew may be clearly iden- 
tified with that narrated by St. Mark and St. 
Luke with the name of Levi. Both are pub- 
licans, and the call of each is narrated after 
the same event, the cure of the paralytic; 
and each event is followed by the feast in the 
publican’s house. It is probable that the 
Apostle’s original name was Levi, and that, 
like St. Peter, he received a new name on his 
call—Matthew or Mattathias, “the gift ot 
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10 {And it came to pass, as Jesus 
sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat 
down with him and his disciples. 

1z And when the Pharisees saw 7t, 
they said unto his disciples, Why eat- 
eth your Master with publicans and 
sinners? 

12 But when Jesus heard that, he 
said unto them, They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. 

13 But go ye and learn what that 
meaneth, < I will have mercy, and not 


the Lord.” It has been remarked that St. 
Matthew alone of the Synoptists uses the 
name of Peter by anticipation before it was 
actually conferred. (See note on Mark iii. 
16.) He may possibly have done the same 
with his own name. In like manner it has 
been remarked that St. Paul in his Epistles 
always speaks of himself by his later name. 
It may be observed also that the expression 
here used, “A man named Matthew,” is one 
frequently used by the Evangelist when the 
name thus introduced is a second name. (Cf. 
ch. i, 16, iv. 18, x. 2, xxvi. 3 (the proper 
name of Caiaphas being Joseph); xxvi. 14.) 


10, iz the house.) T.e. in Matthew’s house, 
as is manifest from Luke v. 29. “How na- 
tural” says Professor Blunt, “for a man, 
speaking of a transaction which concerned 
himself, to forget for a moment the character 
of the historian, and to talk of Jesus sitting 
down in że house, without telling his readers 
whose house it was. How natural for him 
not to perceive that there was vagueness and 
obscurity in a term which to himself was defi- 
nite and plain.” 


11. when the Pharisees saw it.| It is not 
probable that the Pharisees would themselves 
be present at such a feast, but they may have 
seen Jesus leaving the house with the other 
guests. The word rendered saw may merely 
mean new, and the conversation may have 
taken place some time after the feast. And 
this may be a possible explanation of the 
chronological difficulty noticed at the end of 
this chapter. 


13. I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.] 
Neither here nor in the original words of 
Hosea is sacrifice, which is God’s ordinance, 
in itself condemned, but only when it takes 
the place of higher duties (cf. ch. xxiii. 23). 
The meaning of the citation here, as in ch. 
xii. 7,1S to rebuke the Pharisees for valuing 
ceremonial observances more than the salva- 


MATTHEW. IX. 


[v. ro—15. 


sacrifice: for I am not come to call 
the righteous, *but sinners to repent- +: Ti 
ance. * 

14 { Then came to him the dis- 
ciples of John, saying, * Why do we # Mar 
and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy ie 
disciples fast not ? 33- 

15 And Jesus said unto them, 
Can the children of the bridechamber 
mourn, as long as the bridegroom is 
with them? but the days will come, 
when the bridegroom shall be taken 
from them, and then shall they 
fast. 


tion of sinners, or charity towards their fellow 
men. By showing them to be in this respect 
transgressors of God’s law, our Lord convicts 
them of being sinners, as well as the publicans 
whom they despised. 


the righteous.| Not those who esteem them- 
selves righteous, as the Pharisees; for such 
have much need of the call to repentance, 
and this interpretation hardly suits the pa- 
rallel of the whole and the sick. The argu- 
ment is sufficiently clear in its natural sense ; 
the greater a man’s sin, the more need he has 
of the call to repentance; as, if he were- 
perfectly righteous, he would need no re- 
pentance. ‘These words do not, of course, 
imply that any man is perfectly righteous, 
nor is such a supposition necessary to the 
reasoning. 


14. Then came to him, dsc.) In St. Mark 
the speakers are mentioned indefinitely, and 
without any note of time: “they come and 
say unto him.” St. Luke’s language in the 
original seems to imply the same speakers as 
before, i.e. the Scribes and Pharisees, or at 
least some of the company present at the 
previous question. The latter interpretation 
is quite consistent with the account of St. 
Matthew, whose more precise language pos- 
sibly indicates his own presence on the occa- 
sion. It will be observed that our Lord’s 
answer has a peculiar propriety as addressed 
to the disciples of John, who had himself 
spoken of Jesus as the Bridegroom. See 
John iii. 29. On the chronological difficulty 
connected with these incidents, see note at the 
end of the chapter. 


15. the children of the bridechamber.| T.e. 
the groomsmen or friends of the bridegroom 
(cf. Judges xiv. rr), who accompanied him to 
the house of the bride, to escort her to her 
new home. This was succeeded by a feast 
(Matt. xxii. 4; Luke xiv. 8; John ii. 8, 9), 
and was therefore a time most opposed to 
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v. 16—28.] 


16 Noman putteth a piece of "new 


weet Cloth unto an old garment, for that 


which is put in to fill it up taketh 
from the garment, and the rent is 
made worse. 

17 Neither do men put new wine 
into old bottles: else the bottles 
break, and the wine runneth out, and 
the bottles perish : but they put new 
wine into new bottles, and both are 
preserved. 

18 4 * While he spake these things 
unto them, behold, there came a cer- 
tain ruler, and worshipped him, say- 
ing, My daughter is even now dead : 
but come and lay thy hand upon her, 
and she shall live. 

19 And Jesus arose, and followed 
him, and so did his disciples. 

20 $ And, behold, a woman, which 
was diseased with an issue of blood 
twelve years, came behind him, and 
touched the hem of his garment : 

21 For she said within herself, If 





fasting and mourning. ‘The words the bride- 
groom shall be taken from them are the first 
allusion to His own death made by our Lord 
in this Gospel. 


16. No man putteth a piece of new cloth, 
dsc.) The meaning of both the following 
similitudes is obviously the same. The new 
life of Christianity cannot be adapted to the 
old forms of Judaism, This does not exclude 
Christianity from having its own rites and 
ceremonies, its own fasts and festivals; but 
they must be such as correspond to the dis- 
tinctive character of Christianity. The piece 
of new undressed cloth by its weight and 
strength will tear the old web to which it is 
attached. The new wine fermenting, will 
burst the old leathern bottles, which are too 
weak to hold it. The additional words of 
St. Luke v. 39 do not conflict with this 
interpretation; the old wine still represents 
Judaism and the new Christianity; and the 
meaning is that one trained in and devoted to 
the forms of the old religion, will be unable 
to appreciate the spirit of the new. The old 
is not better in itself, but better in his esti- 
mation. The other interpretation, which re- 
gards the disciples as the old garment, &c., 
which cannot at once bear the new religion 
in its completeness, is far less natural. 


18. a certain ruler.) Jairus, a ruler of the 
synagogue, see Mark v. 22; Luke vii, 41. 


ST. MATTHEW. IX. 


I may but touch his garment, I 
shall be whole. 

22 But Jesus turned him about, 
and when he saw her, he said, 
Daughter, be of good comfort ; thy 
faith hath made thee whole. And 
the woman was made whole from that 
hour. 

23 And when Jesus came into the 
ruler’s house, and saw the minstrels 
and the people making a noise, 

24 He said unto them, Give place: 
for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 
And they laughed him to scorn. 

25 But when the people were put 
forth, he went in, and took her by 
the hand, and the maid arose. 
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26 And 'the fame hereof went ! Or, this 


abroad into all that land. 

27 4 And when Jesus departed 
thence, two blind men followed him, 
crying, and saying, Thou son of David, 
have mercy on us. 

28 And when he was come into 


The exact position of the officer thus desig- 
nated is uncertain. The synagogues were 
generally governed by a college of elders (mpes- 
Burepor, Luke vii. 3), under a president spe- 
cially designated as the ruler of the Synagogue 
(Luke xiii. 14; Acts xviii. 8). This term, 
however, is also used in the plural number, 
probably of the whole body (Mark v. 22; 
Acts xiii. 15). Notwithstanding the name of 
elders, it seems that young men were ad- 
missible to the body, the young man of Matt. 
xix. 20 being called a ruler, Luke xviii. 18. 


even now dead.| She was not yet actually 
dead, but on the point of death: see Mark 
v. 23. St. Matthew, who omits the subse- 
quent message from the ruler’s house, gives 
the account in a succinct form, anticipating 
the mention of her actual death. The healing 
of the woman in the following verses is also 
narrated succinctly here, and more fully in 
St. Mark (where see notes), and St. Luke. 


24. is not dead, but sleepeth.| Not literally 
sleepeth; but her death is only, as it were, a 
sleep from which she is soon to awake. So 
it is said of Lazarus, John xi. 11. 


27-38. WORKS AND PREACHING IN 
GALILEE, 


27. two blind men.| This and probably 
the following miracle are related only by 
St. Matthew. ‘Two blind men are subse- 
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the house, the blind. men came to 
him: and Jesus saith unto them, Be- 
lieve ye that I am able to do this? 
They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 

29 Then touched he their eyes, 
saying, According to your faith be it 
unto you. 

30 And their eyes were opened ; 
and Jesus straitly charged them, say- 
ing, See that no man know zt. 

31 But they, when they were de- 
parted, spread abroad his fame in all 
that country. 

32 "As they went out, behold, 
they brought to him a dumb man 
possessed with a devil. 

33 And when the devil was cast 
out, the dumb spake: and the multi- 
tudes marvelled, saying, It was never 
so seen in Israel. 


quently healed at Jericho (Matt. xx. 30; cf. 
Mark x. 46; Luke xviii. 35), and a demoniac 
under similar circumstances to the present 
case (Matt. xii. 22; Luke xi.14). Both these 
parallel cases, however, are repeated by the 
same Evangelist as distinct occurrences. It 
has been a matter of considerable discussion, 
however, whether the case of the dumb de- 
moniac: (Luke xi. 14) is identical with the 
present miracle or with that of ch. xii. 22. 
The similarity of details is in favour of the 
latter supposition, but the chronology of the 
narrative may perhaps be more easily arranged 
on the former. Krafft (‘Chronologie u. Har- 
monie,’ p. 85) argues at length in favour of 
the former view. He regards the present 
chapter as a brief narrative of our Lord’s 
acts, while ch. xii. relates the mode in which 


Sa MASSE ev, Xe 


[v. 29—38. 
34 But the Pharisees said, ?He ®ch.: 


casteth out devils through the prince Mark 
of the devils. ee 

35 ‘And Jesus went about all the 75, 
cities and villages, teaching in their 6. y 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel 23." 
of the kingdom, and healing every 
sickness and every disease among the 
people. 

36 M2 But when he saw the mul- ¢ Mar 
titudes, he was moved with compas- Pù, , 
sion on them, because they ' fainted, zired « 
and were scattered abroad, “as sheep ets 
having no shepherd. 17. 

37 Then saith he unto his dis- 
ciples, “The harvest truly zs plente- 7 1k 
ous, but the labourers are few; 

38 Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he will send forth 
labourers into his harvest. 





He was received by the people, under which 
view events of different dates are coupled 
together. He regards the narrative of ch. xii. 
38-45 as chronologically belonging to this 
place, but transferred in accordance with the 
above design. A similar view is taken by 
Tischendorf, ‘Synopsis Evangelica? § 47. 
But on the whole it seems better to adopt 
the other view than to detach the present 
passage so far from the period to which it 
certainly seems to belong. Cf. Bp, Ellicott, 
SHist eect... P253 


36. But when he saw the multitudes.] These 
verses should be included in the following chap- 
ter, being an introduction to the sending out 
of the Twelve, just as similar words are used 
on the sending out of the Seventy, Luke x. 2. 





NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF Cuap, IX. 


There is considerable difficulty in the ar- 
rangement of the events narrated in this 
chapter. The narrative from verse 2 to verse 
9 inclusive can hardly be regarded as other 
than continuous, the same events being nar- 
rated in the same order by St. Mark and St. 
Luke. Again, the notes of time at verses 
14, 18, 27, 32, seem to shew that the events 
from verse 10 to verse 34 are regarded by 
St. Matthew as occurring consecutively ; and 
moreover, if the Evangelist be the same per- 
son as Matthew the publican, in his own 


presence as a witness. But the narrative of 
St. Mark and St. Luke seems to require that 
verses 18-26 should follow immediately after 
the end of ch. viii., and that verses 2-17 should 
be placed at a much earlier period. Yet it is 
between verse 17 and verse 18 that the tem- 
poral succession is most strongly marked, and 
hinders us from taking refuge in the usually 
unchronological arrangement of St. Matthew’s 
narrative. The only place at which it seems 
possible to suppose a break in the series is 
between verses 9 and 10; and perhaps the 


fark 3 
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v. I—3.] 


least violent explanation is to suppose that 
the feast in Matthew’s house did not im- 
mediately follow his call, but that the two 
events, from their connection with the same 
person, were grouped together in an original 
narrative, oral or written, which in this case 
has been followed by all the three Evangelists. 
On this supposition, the cure of the paralytic 
and the call of Matthew will properly come 
where they are placed by St. Mark and St. 


ST. MATTHEW. X. ; 


Luke; while the subsequent discourses be- 
long to the later series of} events, immediately 
preceding the raising of the daughter of Jairus. 
‘Thus in St. Matthew the account of his own 
call and the preceding cure is postponed by 
attraction, as it were, to the later discourses 
in his house, while in the other Evangelists 
the discourses are anticipated by a similar 
attraction to the call. 





CHAPTER X. 


I Christ sendeth out his twelve apostles, en- 
abling them with power to do miracles, 
5 giveth them their charge, teacheth them, 
16 comforteth them against persecutions : 

= 40 and promuseth a blessing to those that 

receive them. 


: ND ¢when he had called unto 
him his twelve disciples, he 


pi 
23 
ae 
opts 
§ 


r, over, gave them power 'against unclean 


j 
f 


“A 


“ spirits, to cast them out, and to heal 


all manner of sickness and all manner 
of disease. 

2 Now the names of the twelve 
apostles are these; The first, Simon, 
who is called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother; James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother ; 

3 Philip, and Bartholomew; Tho- 
mas, and Matthew the publican; 
James the son of Alphzus, and Leb- 
bæus, whose surname was Thaddzus ; 





|? CHAP. X.—1-16. THE MISSION OF THE 


APOSTLES. 

1. And when he had called, doc.) This is 
the first mission of the Twelve as preachers of 
the Gospel, parallel to Mark vi. 7; Luke ix. 
1. The names of the apostles are given by 
St. Mark and St. Luke in connection with 
their first appointment. Cf. Mark iii. 14-19 ; 
Luke vi. 13-16. Callings of five out of the 
Twelve have been mentioned by St. Matthew 
previously ; see ch. iv. 18, 21, ix. 9. 


2. apostles.) This name is now mentioned 
for the first time as the proper designation of 
those disciples who were especially sent out as 
teachers. It was a name given by our Lord 
Himself, either now or on the occasion of 
their previous selection, Luke vi. 13. It is 
sometimes applied to other persons besides 
the Twelve, as in 2 Cor. viii. 23; Philip. ii. 25 
(in both which places it is rendered messenger) ; 
possibly also (though here the interpretation is 
doubtful) Romans xvi. 7. 


Simon, who is called Peter.| Or, Cephas, 
both names having the same signification, the 
one in Greek, the other in Aramaic. For 
the occasion on which this name was first 
applied, see John i. 42. It would seem, 
however, from Mark iii. 16, that the name 
mentioned by anticipation on Peter’s first 
meeting with our Lord was not given as his 
usual appellation till his appointment as an 
apostle. It has been observed that St. Mark 
and St. Luke always employ the name of 
Simon before this period, and that of Peter 


New Test —VoL, I. 


after it, whereas St. Matthew, who does not 
mention the first appointment of the Twelve, 
uses the name of Peter from the first. Com- 
pare Matt. iv. 18 with Mark i. 16; Luke v. 3. 
See Greswell’s ‘ Dissertations,’ vol. ii. p. 44. 


3. Bartholomew.| The son of Tolmai, or 
Talmai (cf. Josh. xv. 14; 2 Sam. xiii. 37; 
Joseph. ‘Ant.’ xx. 1, § 1); a patronymic, not a 
proper name. He was probably the same as 
Nathanael, who appears from John xxi. 2 to 
have been one of the Twelve, and who is 
mentioned in conjunction with Philip (John 
i. 45) as Bartholomew is in the present and 
other lists of the Apostles. 


Matthew the publican.| It is only in St. 
Matthew’s own list that this epithet is an- 
nexed to his name, identifying him with the 
person mentioned in ch. ix. 9. In the other lists 
he is placed before Thomas; here, after him. 


James the son of Alpheus.| On the identity 
of the names A/pheus and Clopas (two Greek 
forms of one and the same Aramzan name 
Chalphai) see Dr. Mill’s ‘ Observations,’ p. 
236. ‘Thus Mary the mother of James the 
less (Mark xv. 40) is called the wife of Clopas 
(see note on John xix. 25), while the father 
is here called by the other form of his name, 
Alpheus. On the question of the identity of 
this James with James the Lord’s brother, 
see on ch. xiii. 55. 


Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus.| 
He is called Thaddzus alone by St. Mark, 
and corresponds to “ Judas [the brother] of 

E 


49 


£ Acts 13. 


46. 
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4 Simon the Canaanite, and Judas 
Iscariot, who also betrayed him. 

5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, 
and commanded them, saying, Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not : 

6 “But go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. 


[v. 4—10. 


7 And as ye go, preach, saying, 


i The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Luk 


8 Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, * 
raise the dead, cast out devils: freely 
e have received, freely give. 
g *! Provide neither gold, nor silver, Žž Ma 
nor brass in your purses, 
10 Nor scrip for your journey, z 
neither two coats, neither shoes, nor 











James” in St. Luke’s two lists (Luke vi. 16; 
Acts i.13). Of the two names Lebbzus and 
Thaddeus various interpretations have been 
given; perhaps the most commonly received 
is that which regards them as words of cog- 
nate signification (hearty), given to distin- 
guish this Judas from the traitor. Another, 
perhaps preferable, interpretation is that which 
regards Thaddeus as another form of the name 
Judas. If this Judas is identified with Jude 
the writer of the Epistle, the ellipsis denoting 
his relationship to James must be supplied, as 
in our version, by the word brother (see Jude 
i.), and his brother James may be most natu- 
rally understood as the James just before 
mentioned by St. Luke, the son of Alpheus. 
This conclusion seems unavoidable if James 
the son of Alphzus is identical with James 
the Lord’s brother. Seeon ch. xiii. 55. 


4, Simon the Canaanite.) Nota person of 
Canaan, as in ch. xv. 22, which is expressed 
by a different word in the original, but as 
St. Luke calls him, Zelotes, “the zealot ;” the 
word Kayvavirns or Kavavaios (not Xavavaios), 
being formed from a Hebrew or Chaldean 
root having the same meaning. Simon may 
possibly have belonged to the party of the 
zealots before his conversion. From his po- 
sition in St. Luke’s list between James and 
Jude, it has been conjectured that he was a 
third brother; but this is by no means clear. 


Iscariot.| Probably a man of Kerioth, a 
city of the tribe of Judah (see Josh. xv. 25). 
In St. John’s gospel he is further described 
as “ Judas Iscariot the son of Simon” (vi. 71, 
xiii. 2, 26). Other derivations of the name 
are suggested by Lightfoot, one from his 
wearing a /eathern apron containing the purse ; 
another from his death by strangulation ; but 
these are less generally received. 


5. and commanded them.| ‘These injunc- 
tions of our Lord to the Twelve present 
features resembling those of the Sermon on 
the Mount, namely, that they are given in an 
abbreviated form by the other Evangelists, 
and that portions of them are found else- 
where with a different context. In this case, 
however, as in the other, it is manifest that 
St. Matthew regards the whole as a single 


discourse (see ch. xi. 1); and on this point 
he is an immediate witness as one of the 
Twelve. The special parallels will be noticed 
in their places. 


5-8. Go not....give.| This portion is 
peculiar to St. Matthew, and so manifestly 
belongs to this place as to confirm the belief 
that the Evangelist has not combined together 
different discourses, but only given a fuller 
report of one. 


5. the Samaritans.| These words mark 
the earlier mission of the Apostles to the Jews 
alone, as contrasted with their later mission, 
after our Lord’s resurrection, to teach all 
nations. The Samaritans, who are here 
coupled with the Gentiles, were almost 
entirely of heathen descent (cf. Luke xvii. 
18). They were the descendants of the. 
nations imported into Samaria by the king 
of Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 24), probably with 
little, if any, mixture of Israelitish blood, 
excépt such as might subsequently be derived 
from a few fugitive Jews, such as Manasseh, 
the founder of the temple on Gerizim. On 
this point, see Trench on the Parables, p. 310. 
The later Samaritans claimed indeed a 
descent from Jacob (John iv. 12), but appa- 
rently with but little foundation. 


9-11. Provide... .thence.| This portion 
is in substance common to the three Evange- 
lists, and is also partially repeated by St. Luke 
in relating the injunctions to the Seventy. 
The slight discrepancy as regards the staff 
(Mark vi. 8, where see note) must be allowed 
as a verbal variation not affecting the sub- 
stantial agreement of the accounts. Even 
this slight discrepancy might be explained, as 
far as St. Matthew and St. Mark alone are 
concerned, by distinguishing, as some have 
done, between provide (procure expressly) 
and take; but this explanation will not apply 
to St. Luke, who uses the same word as 
St. Mark. 


10. neither shoes.| There is no discrepancy 
between these words and those repeated in 
St. Mark, be shod with sandals. That shoes 
are not the same as sandals is shown by 
Lightfoot on this place. The former were a 


Luke 


v. LI—17.| ST. MATTHEW. X. 51 
ke ro. yet staves: ‘for the workman isworthy ye depart out of that house or city, 
m.s. Of his meat. b shake off the dust of your feet. ° Acts 13, 
TA 11 “And into whatsoever city or 15 Verily I say unto you, It shall *™ 
85 town ye shall enter, enquire who in be more tolerable for the land of 

it is worthy; and there abide till ye Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of 

go thence. judgment, than for that city. 

12 And when ye come into an 16 4 4Behold, I send you forth as # Luke ro. 
house, salute it. sheep in.the midst of wolves: be ye” 

13 And if the house be worthy, let therefore wise as serpents, and 'harm- ! Or, 
your peace come upon it: but if it be less as doves. ae 
not worthy, let your peace return to 17 But beware of men: for they 
you. will deliver you up to the councils, 

fark6. 14 *And whosoever shall not re- and they will scourge you in their 


ceive you, nor hear your words, when 


synagogues ; 





more delicate article, and would probably 
imply a special preparation beyond that of 
the ordinary use. 


nor yet staves.) The original text varies 
between the singular and the plural. The 
latter may be a correction, from Luke ix. 3, 
intended to avoid the apparent discrepancy 
with Mark vi. 8; but there is no real diffi- 
culty in the verbal variation, as the meaning 
of the command is simply that they are to 
make no special preparation for a journey, 
but to travel in their ordinary condition. 
Even the staff was not to be provided or 
taken as a special addition, though it was 
not forbidden as part of the ordinary equip- 
ment. (The oldest MSS have staff. F.C.C.) 


12,13. And when .... return to you.] 
These words, as well as verse 16, are omitted 
in the parallel places, but are given in 
substance by St. Luke in the account of 
the mission of the Seventy, but with some 
difference of language. ‘They are such as 
might naturally be repeated on both occa- 
sions. 


14. shake off the dust.) Probably as im- 
plying that the city was to be treated as a 
heathen place, the dust of which was re- 
garded by the Jews as defiling. (See Light- 
foot.) 


15. Verily I say unto you... . that city.] 
This verse is given in substance by St. Luke, 
not in this narrative, but in that of the mission 
of the Seventy. It is however given with the 
present context by St. Mark, who thus con- 
firms St. Matthew’s statement that the same 
or similar words were used on this occasion. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS To THE 
APOSTLES. 

Here commences an entirely new portion of 

the discourse, containing, not instructions for 

the Apostles in their present mission, but 


17-42. 





predictions and precepts concerning later 
events, relating, primarily, to the ministry of 
the Apostles after their Lord’s ascension ; and, 
secondarily to the general position and duties 
of His disciples in all ages. This portion is, 
as far as the context is concerned, altogether 
peculiar to St. Matthew, though much of it 
is given by the other Evangelists in a different 
connection, chiefly in Mark xiii. and Luke xii. 
and xxi. On the custom of scourging in the 
synagogues cf. Acts xxii. 19. It has been 
well observed by Ebrard that there is nothing 
corresponding to these permanent directions 
in St. Luke’s account of the mission of the 
Seventy, which contains only directions for a 
single task. From this he infers that while 
the office of the Apostles was a permanent 
one, that of the Seventy was merely for a 
specific duty and ceased as soon as that duty 
was accomplished. ‘The few points of simi- 
larity between the two, taken in conjunc- 
tion with this important difference, are evi- 
dence in favour of the historical character of 
both. 


17-20. But beware... . in you.) That 
these words were in substance spoken at least 
on two occasions, may be gathered from the 
single testimony of St. Luke, who records 
them in xii. 11, 12, and again in xxi. 12- 
15. From the latter passage, compared with 
Mark xiii. 9-11, it is clear that the second 
occasion took place in Jerusalem during the 
Holy Week, when our Lord predicted the 
destruction of the temple. The former 
occasion may perhaps be identified with the 
present. 


17. councils.| Probably the local courts of 
judgment established in each city. (See on 
ch. v. 21.) These courts appear to have held 
their sittings in the synagogues, and the 
punishment of scourging, when pronounced, 
was inflicted on the spot. (Cf. Luke xxi. 12; 
Acts xxvi. 11.) 

E 2 
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18 And ye shall be brought before 
governors and kings for my sake, for 
a testimony against them and the 
Gentiles. 


@Mark13. 19 %But when they deliver you up, 


Td) 
Luke 12. 
II. 


take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak: for it shall be given you in 
that same hour what ye shall speak. 

20 For it is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you. 


7 Luke 21. 21 ” And the brother shall deliver 


up the brother to death, and the father 
the child: and the children shall rise 
up against their parents, and cause 
them to be put to death. 

22 And ye shall be hated. of all 


„men for my name’s sake: ‘but he * Mark: 


that endureth to the end shall be * 


saved. 

23 But when they persecute you 
in this city, flee ye into another: for 
verily I say unto you, Ye shall not , 
Ihave gone over the cities of Israel, ey on 
till the Son of man be come. 

24 * The disciple is not above Ais ‘Lukes 
master, nor the servant above his Toh 
lord. ae: 

25 It is enough for the disciple that 
he be as his master, and the servant 
as his lord. If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, how 
much more shall they call them of his 
household ? 





18. for a testimony against them, @'c.] 
Rather, “for a testimony to them,” &c. The 
sufferings of the Apostles were to be a testi- 
mony, exhibited to their enemies, of the truth 
of the Gospel which they preached. 


21, 22. and the brother... . be saved.| 
These and the four preceding verses are closely 
parallel to Mark xiii. 9-13 (where see note), 
and more remotely to the corresponding 
place, Luke xxi. 12-17. The parallel, how- 
ever, in the two discourses does not go 
beyond these verses. It is not improbable 
that our Lord, having warned the Apostles 
on their first mission of the sufferings which 
awaited them after His departure, should 
take a second opportunity of repeating the 
warning as the time of that departure drew 
nigh. The verses are also repeated in sub- 
stance in St. Matthew’s report of the latter 
discourse (ch. xxiv. 9-13), which shews clearly 
that this Evangelist was aware of the repeti- 
tion. ; 


23. till the Son of man be come.) The 
coming of the Son of man is an expression 
taken from Dan. vii. 13, and must be inter- 
preted as denoting the fulfilment of that 
prophecy. But Daniel’s prophecy relates, in 
the first instance, to a kingdom to be esta- 
blished on earth in succession to the four 
kingdoms previously spoken of, though with 
a further reference to the continuance of that 
kingdom after the end of the world. Hence 
the coming of Christ may be understood in 
two senses: either, (1) Of His presence with 
and reign over the Church militant on earth 
(cf. Matt. xxviii. 20; John xiv. 18, xxi. 22), 
or, (2) Of His presence with and reign 
over the Church triumphant in heaven (cf. 
Rev. i. 7, xxii. 3, 7, 12). The establish- 
ment of the first kingdom may be regarded 


as, in one sense, commencing with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, as the second com- 
mences with the Day of Judgment. (See 
below on ch. xvi. 28, xxiv: 34.) The 
destruction of Jerusalem, though a con- 
spicuous feature of the first coming, must not 
be identified with it. (See on ch. xxiv. 29, 
30.) Hence the present verse in the original 
sense, as addressed to the Apostles, may be 
understood as meaning that their missionary 
work in Judea should not be completed 
before the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
establishment of Christ’s first kingdom on 
earth. In a secondary sense it may also mean 
that the missionary work of the Church in 
general shall not be completed till His second 
coming to judge the world. 


25. If they have called, dsc.) This accu- 
sation is implied in the language of the Phari- 
sees (ch. ix. 34), and is more expressly stated 
(ch. xii. 24). This latter chapter is probably, 
in the order of time, prior to the present dis- 
course. (See on ch. viii. 14.) 


Beelzebub.| In the original Beelzebul, which 
is probably the true reading in all the places 
of the New Testament where this name 
occurs. ‘Two principal explanations have 
been given of the word as thus written: (1) 
According to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, the signification is, Lord of the dwelling, 
aterm perhaps corresponding to that of, Prince 
of the power of the air (Ephes. ii. 2). ‘To this 
meaning there may possibly be an allusion in 
the choice of the expression, the master of 
the house; our Lord thus appropriating to 
Himself, in another sense, as a term of honour, 
the name which his enemies had given in 
blasphemy. (2) In later Hebrew, the word 
Beelzebul means Lord of dung ; and is possibly 
a contemptuous perversion of the name Baal- 


v. 26—37.| 
«Mark 4. 26 Fear them not therefore: “for 
22. . . 
i there is nothing covered, that shall 


not be revealed-; and hid, that shall 
not be known. 

27 What I tell you in darkness, 

that speak ye in light: and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
the housetops. 
“Luke 1 28 “And fear not them which kill 
t the body, but are not able to kill the 
E. soul: but rather fear him which is 
valuehalf able to destroy both soul and body in 
benny far- hell. 


thing in 

he ori: 29 Are not two sparrows sold for 
heing the a ‘farthing? and one of them shall 
a” not fall on the ground without your 
meee Father. 

E 30 But the very hairs of your 
Mec, head are all numbered. 

34- 31 Fear ye not therefore, ye are of 
more value than many sparrows. 

7 © 32 * Whosoever therefore shall con- 





zebub, Lord of flies, the god of the Ekronites 
(2 Kings i. 2). Or, as Lightfoot (on ch. xii. 
24) explains, an ignominious name, signifying, 
Lord of Idolatry. It is possible, however, that 
the change may be merely euphonic. 


26. for there is nothing covered, dsc.| The 
form of this sentence seems to indicate a 
proverbial saying, which our Lord uses here 
with special reference to His Gospel, which, 
though now obscure, shall shortly be made 
manifest and be triumphant. ‘This saying is 
given with a different context, but in the same 
sense (Luke viii. 17), and repeated by the 
same Evangelist (xil. 2). The latter passage 
may perhaps, like other parts of the same 
chapter, be identified with the present dis- 
course, and corresponds with it not only 
in the present verse, but in the following, 
down to verse 33. 


28. him which is able to destroy, doc:] 
Namely, God. (Compare James iv. 12.) 


The interpretation of some modern com- ` 


mentators who suppose the devil to be in- 
tended is both unsuited to the context and 
inconsistent with the way in which Satan is 
generally spoken of in Scripture. ‘The con- 
trast is between evil men doing the work of 
Satan, who are not to be feared, and God the 
true object of fear. The interpretation of 
the passage may be determined by a single 
question: Has Satan power to cast into hell 
those who disobey him? This is the power to 
which the context clearly points. 
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fess me before men, him will I confess 
also before my Father which. is in 
heaven. 

33 *But whosoever shall deny 7 Marks. 
me before men, him will I also face ae 
deny before my Father which is in 27™- 2- 
heaven. 

34 ’Think not that I am come to ż Luke z2. 
send peace on earth: I came not to*” 
send peace, but a sword. 

35 For Iam come to set a man at 
variance ‘against his father, and the < Mic. 7. 
daughter against her mother, and the 6 
daughter in law against her mother 
in law. 

36 And a man’s foes shall be they 
of his own household. 

37 *He that loveth father or 7 Luke 14 
mother more than me is not worthy 2. 
of me: and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me. 


30. But the very hairs, dc.) Im the 
original, the position of the pronoun is em- 
phatic, “ but of you the very hairs,” &c. Men, 
who are held of such account in God’s sight 
that even their hairs are numbered, are con- 
trasted with the sparrows which are of such 
small value; and yet even these cannot fall 
without God’s permission. 


34, 35. Think not... mother in law.] 
These verses also occur in substance in Luke 
xii., but in a different part of the chapter from 
the previous parallels. ‘Their position there 
confirms the opinion that St. Matthew has 
recorded a continuous discourse, and that the 
12th chapter of St. Luke, which is ostensibly 
a collection of various discourses without 
note of the time or place of their delivery, has 
interwoven in its contents some portions of 
this charge to the Apostles. (See, however, 
notes om St. Luke. F. C. C.) 


35. For I am come, dsc.) ‘The language 
of Micah (vii. 6), descriptive of the state 
of Judah in his day, and the evils which 
ultimately led to the first destruction of 
Jerusalem, is here used by our Lord as 
typical of the state of things consequent on 
His own coming and rejection, which led to 
the second destruction. The hatred of the 
unbelieving Jews towards Christ would ex- 
tend to those of their own households who 
became followers of Christ, and thus the 
immediate effect of His coming would be not 
peace but discord. 
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54 
€ ch. 16. 38 «And he that taketh not his 
Marks. cross, and followeth after me, is not 
z worthy of me. 

Po POLLO CHo inae Anden in ireal 

25; lose it: and he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it. 

“Lukero. 40 MeHe that receiveth you re- 

john 13, Ceiveth me, and he that receiveth me 

20. receiveth him that sent me. 

41 He that receiveth a prophet in 

the name of a prophet shall receive 
a prophet’s reward; and he that re- 
ceiveth a righteous man in the name 
of a righteous man shall receive a 
righteous man’s reward. 

Mako, 42 Ž And whosoever shall give to 

41. 


drink unto one of these little ones a 
cup of cold water only in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward. 


[v. 38—3. 


CHARDERSXI 


2 John sendeth his disciples to Christ. 7 Christ's 
testimony concerning John. 18 The opinion 
of the people, both concerning John and 
Christ. 20 Christ upbraideth the unthank- 
fulness and unrepentance of Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, and Capernaum : 25 and praising his 
father’s wisdom in revealing the gospel to the 
simple, 28 he calleth to him all such as feel 
the burden of their sins. 


ND it came to pass, when Jesus 

had made an end of command- 

ing his twelve disciples, he departed 

thence to teach and to preach in their 
cities. 


2 “Now when John had heard in € Luke 7 


I 


the prison the works of Christ, he 
sent two of his disciples, 
3 And said unto him, Art thou he 





38. taketh not his cross, and followeth after 
me.| His cross, z.e. his sufferings, whatever he 
may be called upon to suffer in my name, even 
as I must actually bear the cross and suffer 
upon it. A prophetic allusion to the mode of 
His own death—a mode by no means probable 
or likely to be foreseen by merely human 
wisdom, as crucifixion was not a Jewish 
punishment. Similar prophetic allusions occur 
in other places, as ch. xvi. 24; Mark viii. 34, 
x. 21; and more directly John iii. 14, xii. 32. 


39. He that findeth, dc.) Rather, he that 
hath found. Life is spoken of in two senses: 
the life of this world, and life eternal. He 
who so cares for the things of this world as 
not to take up his cross and follow Christ 
shall lose that life eternal which can be ob- 
tained only through Christ. 


41. in the name of a prophet.) TI.e. in the 
character of a prophet, because he is a pro- 
phet, and from no other motive. 


42. one of these little ones.) ‘The expres- 
sion, “in the name of a disciple,” z.e. because 
he is a disciple, shews that the /itt/e ones must 
be understood as meaning disciples. (Cf. 
Zech. xiii. 7.) “To one of the least of my 
disciples, because he is a disciple.’ For the 
expression, “in the name of a disciple,” com- 
pare Mark ix. 41, where the Evangelist uses 
the equivalent expression, “ because ye belong 
to Christ.” ‘The two passages, however, can 
hardly be regarded as different reports of the 
same discourse. The narrative of St. Matthew 
in the part parallel to Mark ix. is so strictly 
consecutive that we can hardly suppose that 
one isolated verse was transferred from that 


into the present context. Probably it was in 
substance repeated a second time. 


CHAP. XI.—1-20. THE MESSAGE OF JOHN. 
1. he depurted thence.) St. Matthew here 
differs from St. Mark and St. Luke. They 
narrate the execution by the Apostles of their 
mission. St. Matthew mentions in this verse 
our Lord’s own course during the absence of 
the Apostles: His preaching in the cities of 
the Jews, or perhaps of the people of this 
district (the relative their has no immediate 
antecedent, cf. ch. xii. 9), though in a different 
circuit from those taken by the Apostles. 


2. Now when John had heard, ts'c.] This 
incident seems to be placed by St. Matthew 
somewhat later than its chronological order. 
The imprisonment of John took place before 
our Lord’s second journey to Galilee (see on 
ch. iv. 12), and his death took place probably 
about the time of the mission of the Twelve 
(see Mark vi. 13, 14). The message of the 
Baptist must, therefore, be placed some time 
before the mission, probably at the time 
assigned by St. Luke. (See note on ch. viii. 
14; and on Mark vi. 13.) 

the works of Christ.| I.e. the works fore- 
told of the Messiah, and now done by Jesus. 
It is on account of this feature in the work 
that our Lord’s reply is an answer to John’s 
question. It is not merely as mighty works but 
as works foretold by the prophets, that they 
prove the Doer to be He that should come. 


he sent, doc.) The tenor of the narrative 
seems to imply that the question was asked 
by John for himself and not merely to con- 
vince his disciples, as the answer of our Lord 


) 


Tsai. 61. 
Le 


Tsai. 35. 


v. 4—IT. | 


that should come, or do we look for 
another ? 

4 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go and shew John again those 
things which ye do hear and see: 

5 “The blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up, and “the poor have the 
gospel preached to them. 

6 And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me. 

7 T And as they departed, Jesus 
began to say unto the multitudes con- 
cerning John, What went ye out into 
the wilderness to see? A reed shaken 
with the wind ? 
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8 But what went ye out for to see? 
A man clothed in soft raiment? be- 
hold, they that wear soft clothing are 
in kings’ houses. 

9 But what went ye out for to see ? 
A prophet? yea, I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet. 

10 For this is he, of whom it is 
written, “Behold, I send my mes- 7 
senger before thy face, which shall * 
prepare thy way before thee. 

11 Verily I say unto you, Among 
them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist: notwithstanding he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he. 





is addressed to John. It does not, however, 
follow that the Baptists own faith ın the 
Messiahship of Jesus had failed, which would 
be hardly consistent with our Lord’s words 
concerning him in verse 7, and with his own 
testimony to our Lord. There is some pro- 
bability in the interpretation which supposes 
John’s question to be dictated, not by doubt 
but by impatience; that it is, in fact, an 
indirect appeal to Jesus to declare Himself 
and hasten His kingdom: but it is also possible 
that the question may indicate a real doubt 
on the part of John, though not of the kind 
usually supposed. John had heard in prison 
that “a great prophet had risen up” (Luke 
vii. 16), he had heard of “the works of the 
Christ,” but we are not positively told that 
he knew that Jesus Himself, or some other 
in His name, was the doer of these works; 
or it is possible that, though convinced in his 
own mind, he may yet have wished to suggest 
to our Lord a more direct declaration of 
Himself as the Messiah. Such a doubt may 
possibly have existed and is perhaps indirectly 
met by our Lord’s reply. The works them- 
selves sufficiently declare that none but the 
Messiah is the doer of them. 


two of his disciples.) Four of the oldest 
MSS and late editors have by his disciples ; 
but the A. V. is supported by good MSS and 
versions, F.C. C. 


5. The blind receive their sight, doc.) An 
application of Messianic prophecies, chiefly 
from Isai. xxix. 18, 19; XXXV 5; and Ixi. 1. 
The raising of the dead is not mentioned in 
these prophecies, but this addition has a 
special significance if we follow the order of 
St. Luke’s narrative, in which the message of 
the Baptist immediately follows the raising of 
the widow’s son at Nain. The language of 


our Lord’s reply is almost word for word the 
same in the two Evangelists. 


7. A reed shaken, ¢o'c.| I.e. a wavering and 
unstable man—one like the reeds of the 
Jordan, where John preached. ‘The language 
of the following verses seems to show that 
this expression is not to be understood, as 
some interpret, in a literal sense (“ ye did not 
go merely to see the reeds on the river’s 
bank ”—an interpretation which makes the 
words shaken by the wind superfluous), but 
is meant figuratively of John, and is intended 
to clear him from the charge of wavering in 
his faith. 


10. which shall prepare thy way.) It is 
remarkable that both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, as well as St. Mark in another 
place (i. 2), cite this prophecy of Malachi with 
the substitution of “ thy way before thee.” In 
the original, God is represented as speaking 
of Himself: in the citation He addresses the 
Messiah. The Lord thus, in applying the 
prophecy to Himself as Messiah, asserts His 
own Deity, as one with the Lord of hosts 
who speaks through the prophet. The fact 
that this verse is quoted by all the three 
Evangelists in the same form, a form which 
does not correspond either with the LXX or 
with the Hebrew, cannot be explained on the 
theory of quoting from memory. ‘There is 
clearly some principle of quotation. (Com- 
pare Lee’s ‘Lectures on Inspiration,’ p. 358 
Ed. 2.) 


11. he that is least in the kingdom of heaven. | 
He that holds the smallest place in the 
Christian Church (cf. ch. iil. 3) is greater as 
regards his office than he who prepared the 
way for its founding. This is said not of the 
personal merits but of the official position 
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Mal. 3. 


[v. 12—21. 


we have mourned unto you, and ye 
have not lamented. 

18 For John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say, He hath 

1g The Son of man came eating 
and drinking, and they say, Behold a 
man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners. But 
wisdom is justified of her children. 


20 §*Then began he to upbraidi Tuks 10 


the cities wherein most of his mighty Š 
works were done, because they re- 
pented not: 

21 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
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£Luker6. 12 £And from the days of John 
a8 the Baptist until now the kingdom 
10r,% of heaven "suffereth violence, and the 
Be violent take it by force. | 
they that 12 For all the prophets and the a devil. . 
men. law prophesied until John. 
14 And if ye will receive it, this 
*Mal. 4. is * Elias, which was for to come. 
if 15 He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 
*Luke7, 16 @#But whereunto shall I liken 
= this generation ? It is like unto child- 
ren sitting in the markets, and calling 
unto their fellows, 
17 And saying, We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced ; 
of the two. (The clause may be rendered 


“the that is less than he,” &c. F.C. C.) 


12. from the days of John, dsc.) The 
ministry of the Baptist might now be referred 
to as a thing of the past, being terminated by 
his imprisonment. 


suffereth violence, drc.) Is eagerly seized by 
persons pressing into it; cf. Luke xvi. 16, 
where the same thought is repeated on 
another occasion. ‘This carries on the thought 
of the last verse. John was the last of those 
who predicted a future kingdom. After him 
the kingdom became present through the 
coming of Christ, and now men are eagerly 
pressing into it. 

15. He that hath ears, dc.) ‘These words 
lay stress on the importance of our Lord’s 
interpretation of Malachi’s prophecy, as 
showing His own Messiahship, and by impli- 
cation His Divinity. John is the true Elijah 
of the prophecy, not literally (see John i. 21) 
but in spirit. Elijah was to come before the 
great and terrible day of the Lord. But if 
so, the LORD who is to come after John is 
none other than Jesus Christ. 


16. But whereunto shall I liken, &'c.] The 
natural interpretation of this passage certainly 
represents this generation (not John and our 
Lord) as the children who complain that their 
piping and their mourning are not responded 
to. The order too, John coming first, con- 
firms this interpretation, The meaning then 
may be given as follows: Those who pipe 
are the Jews condemning the asceticism of 
John, and complaining that he will not respond 
to their demand of a more lax mode of life. 
Those who mourn are the same Jews com- 
plaining of our Lord as not exhibiting the 
severity of life befitting a prophet. But in 
both cases alike wisdom is justified of her 
children; the foolish children are discontented 


with both: the children of wisdom acknow- 
ledge the divine wisdom manifest in both, 
their different modes of life befitting their, 
different missions. ‘The simile is taken from 
children imitating in games a marriage or a 
funeral, with the accompaniments of merry or 
mournful music. 


19. But wisdom is justified, dsc.] The 
natural interpretation of these words seems 
to be “the children of wisdom, those who 
are really wise, will rightly estimate the divine 
wisdom, even when manifested in different 
ways for different purposes.” The interpre- 
tation which renders ééuxarw6n is condemned, 
seems untenable, both because the word does 
not bear this sense in any other passage of the 
New Testament, and because the same word 
is expressly used by St. Matthew in the next 
chapter (xii. 37) in direct opposition to that 
sense. (Instead of children, some late editions 
have works; so Tisch., Treg., Weiss, and 
Westcott and Hort, on the authority of N 
and B*, The A. V. has ample support of 
MSS, Versions, and Fathers. F. C. C.) 


21-23. Woe unto thee....to hell.| These 
words are recorded by St. Luke as forming 
part of the address to the Seventy, whose 
mission is not mentioned by the other Evan- 
gelists. It is possible that the words may 
have been used twice, as is supposed by Meyer, 
Alford, and others; but the recurrence also 
of verses 25-27 (cf. Luke x. 21, 22) renders it 
more probable that the two reports refer to 
the same occasion. The language. of St. 
Matthew at verse 20 does not necessarily 
mark a continuous discourse with the pre- 
ceding verses (see below on verse 25); and 
it is possible that this Evangelist, who omits 
the mission of the Seventy, may have recorded 
here a portion of the discourses connected 
with that event on account of their similarity 


v. 22—27.] ST. 
mighty works, which were done in 
you, had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes. 

22 But I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
the day of judgment, than for you. 

23 And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell: for if the 
mighty works, which have been done 
in thee, had been done in Sodom, 
it would have remained until this 
day. 

24 But I say unto you, That it 
shall be more tolerable for the land of 





of subject. We have seen on former oc- 
casions that St. Matthew’s grouping is 
generally determined by similarity of events, 
not by chronological succession. (Cf. Krafft, 
‘Chronol. u. Harm.’ p. 110.) 


21. Chorazin.... Bethsaida!| The site of 
Chorazin seems to have been identified by 
the recent researches, in connection with the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, with the modern 
Kerazeh at the N.W. end of the lake, two 
miles north of Tell Hum (Capernaum). On 
that of Bethsaida see below on ch. xiv. 22. No 
miracle of our Lord is recorded as having been 
done at Chorazin. The feeding of the 5000 
took place in a desert place belonging to Beth- 
saida, but there is some geographical diffi- 
culty as regards the identification of the place. 
Both cities, however, were in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Capernaum, our Lord’s 
principal residence, and therefore within the 
region of his chief miracles, and were doubtless 
the scene of some of those many unrecorded 
miracles spoken of, John xx. 30. This favoured 
city itself, exalted to heaven by Christ’s pre- 
sence in it, is still more severely condemned ; 
the comparison with Sodom implying a deeper 
reprobation than that with Tyre and Sidon. 


23. to bell.) In the original, to Hades. 
The word does notimply the place of eternal 
punishment, but the abode of the dead (see 
on ch. xvi. 18). In the present place, however, 
it is merely used as the antithesis of heaven, 
the lowest as contrasted with the highest 
position, as the Hebrew equivalent word is 
employed, Ps. cxxxix. 8; Amos ix. 2. (The 
two clauses are rendered on the authority 
of the oldest and best MSS, C D, in addition 
to N B, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? 
Thou shalt be brought down, or come down, to 
Hades. The reading of the A. V. is supported 
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Sodom in the day of judgment, than 
for thee. 


25 “At that time Jesus answered / Luke to, 


and said, I thank thee, O Father," 
Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. 

26 Even so, Father: for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. 


27 ” All things are delivered unto ” John 3 


me of my Father: and no man” 


knoweth the Son, but the Father; 


“neither knoweth any man the Father, Loe 6. 


save the Son, and he to whomsoever *” 
the Son will reveal him. 


by Luke x. 15, and is defended by Weiss. 
Ba. Cs) 


25. At that time.| ‘These words seem to 
intimate a break in the discourse; and to 
show that the words which follow, though 
spoken about the same time, were not imme- 
diately connected with the preceding. We 
may perhaps fairly paraphrase with Hammond 
“about that time,” upon some occasion taken. 
The occasion, if we follow St. Luke, was the 
return of the Seventy, and if so, the words at 
that time may perhaps be interpreted widely, 
signifying within a limited period, embracing 
the mission of the Seventy ; the former words 
(verses 20-24) being spoken on their depar- 
ture, and the subsequent ones on their 
return. 


these things.) If we suppose the chro- 
nological connection of these words to be 
that given by St. Luke, the expression “ these 
things” will naturally refer to that knowledge 
of Christ’s kingdom which had been revealed 
to the Twelve and to the Seventy for the pur- 
pose of their mission. The sense, indeed, will be 
the same if we connect the words with their 
present context. The Messiahship of Jesus 
as testified by His mighty works, though 
unacknowledged by the cities which had wit- 
nessed them, had through Divine Revelation 
been made known to and acknowledged by the 
disciples. 


27. neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son, dc.) The parallels between 
this and the language of St. John and of our 
Lord as recorded by St. John (see reff.), are 
surely sufficient to show that there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the different 
Evangelists in their views of our Lord’s 
person and nature; and that the Gospel of St. 
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58 [v. 28—4. 

28 M Come unto me, all ye that la- T that time ? Jesus went on the 2 Deut. 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will sabbath day through the corn; Mak aA 
give you rest. and his disciples were an hungred, Bikes 

29 Take my yoke upon you, and and began to pluck the ears of corn, 
learn of me; for [am meek and lowly and to eat. 

Jer.6. in heart: ?and ye shall find rest unto 2 But when the Pharisees saw it, 
i your souls. they said unto him, Behold, thy dis- 
alee 30 4For my yoke is easy, and my ciples do that which is not lawful to 


burden is light. do upon the sabbath day. 

3 But he said unto them, Have ye 
not read *what David did, when he 
was an hungred, and they that were 
with him ; 

4 How he entered into the house 
of God, and did eat the shew- 
bread, which was not lawful for 
him to eat, neither for them which. gy, 29 
were with him, ‘but only for the 3.33. 
priests ? eae 


CHAP FER XII. 


1 Christ reproveth the blindness of the Pharisees 
concerning the breach of the sabbath, 3 by 
scriptures, 9 by reason, 13 and by a miracle. 
22 He healzth the man possessed that was 
blind and dumb. 31 Blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven. 36 Ac- 
count shall be made of idle words. 38 He 
vebuketh the unfaithful, who seek after a 
sign: 49 and sheweth who is his brother, 
sister, and mother, 


* Sam, 
21.6: 


& 24. 9. 


John, far from being the representative of a 
later theology, does but more fully expound 
what is implicitly contained in the earliest of 
the gospels. 


28. Come unto me, d9c.] These words derive 
their significance from the preceding assertion 
of our Lord’s unity with the Father. It is 
only as God that He is able to give rest to the 
souls of those who are weary with the burden 
of sin and of the law. 


CHAP. XII.—1-13. ON BREACHES OF THE 
SABBATH. 


1. At that time.) The two events which 
follow are connected by both taking place 
on the Sabbath day (though not on the same 
day, see Luke vi. 6), and by the lesson drawn 
from each concerning the observance of 
that day. Both, however, seem to belong to 
an earlier period, as they are placed by St. 
Mark and St. Luke before the choice of the 
Twelve. That this latter arrangement should 
be preferred may be argued as follows: The 
walk through the cornfields must have taken 
place soon after the Passover (see next note). 
But the feeding of the five thousand men- 
tioned in ch. xiv. took place just before a 
Passover (John vi. 4). There must, therefore, 
have been nearly a year between the two, 
which supports the earlier arrangement of the 
present narrative. ‘The repeated occurrence 
in St. Matthew of the expression aż that time 
with regard to,events narrated out of chrono- 
logical order, seems to show that the Evan- 
gelist did not intend to denote by it any exact 
determination of time or continuity in the 
order of events. (See above.on ch. xi. 25.) 


to pluck the ears of corn.| St. Luke adds, 
“and did eat, rubbing them in their hands,” 
which implies that the ears must have been 
nearly ripe. The earliest harvest cannot be 
placed earlier than the beginning of May (see 
Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ vol. ii. p. 99, ed. 1841; 
Thomson, ‘Land and Book,’ p. 647, ed. 1864). 
The sheaf of first fruits offered at the Pass- 
over (Levit. xxiii. 10) was a green sheaf (see 
Philo, ‘De Septen? 19, quoted by Lewin, 
t Fasti Sacri,’ No. 1254). We may, therefore, 
fix the present narrative to some time between 
the Passover and Pentecost, and thus far at 
least limit the various interpretations of the 
“ second-first Sabbath” (Luke vi. 1). 


2. that which is not lawful.| To pluck the 
ears with the hand was expressly permitted by 
the Law (Deut. xxiii. 25), though Levit. xxiii. 
14 may perhaps be understood as forbidding 
it till after the presentation of the sheaf of the 
first fruits. If this interpretation be accepted 
it confirms the supposition that the event here 
recorded took place after the Passover. The 
objection of the Pharisees, however, turned 
on on the supposed unlawfulness of plucking 
and eating on the Sabbath, which seems to 
have been regarded as unlawful by some at 
least of the later Rabbis (see Lightfoot on 
this place), and this view might possibly have 
been supported by the analogy of the manna- 
gathering (Exod. xvi. 22). 


4. the shewbread.| From 1 Sam. xxi. 6 it 
appears that the shewbread was given to 
David on the day on which it was changed, 
namely, on the Sabbath (see Levit. xxiv. 8). 
The example is thus appropriate as regards 
the day as well as the act. 


Num, 28. 


v. 5—12.] 


5 Or have ye not read in the ‘law, 
how that on the sabbath days the 
priests in the temple profane the sab- 
bath, and are blameless ? 

6 But I say unto you, That in this 
place is one greater than the temple. 


7 But if ye had known what this 


Hos. 6. meaneth, “I will have mercy, and not 
hg. 13. Sacrifice, ye would not have con- 


demned the guiltless. 
8 For the Son of man is Lord even 


Mark 3. of the sabbath day. 


uke 6. 6. 


g And when he was departed 


5. profane the sabbath.| I.e. do acts which 
according to your judgment would be re- 
garded as profanation, such as the Sabbatical 
sacrifices (Numb. xxviii. 9), and even the 
removal of the shewbread alluded to in the 
previous verse. This second reference to 
Scripture is recorded by St. Matthew only. 


6, one greater than the temple.) Hence 
that which is permitted and even com- 
manded in the case of the servants of the 
temple may much more be permitted to the 
servants of Him who is greater than the 
temple. (Meyer.) (The reading, “a thing 
greater,” is supported by all the best MSS 
and late Editors, including Weiss. The 
greater thing is the principle established in 
the words which follow. F.C. C.) 


7. Iwill have mercy, tc.) See on ch. ix. 
13. This reference in both places is peculiar 
to St. Matthew. Here it may have a double 
reference to the case of David, and to the 
parallel case of the disciples. The precept of 
the law (Levit. xxiv. 9), which gave the 
shewbread to the priests, ought not to be 
interpreted so literally as to forbid the priest 
from relieving the hunger of David, neither 
ought the law of the Sabbath to be so inter- 
preted as to forbid the satisfying the hunger 
of the disciples. i 


8. For the Son of man, 9c.) In St. Mark’s 
narrative this sentence is preceded by the 
words, “the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath,” then follows the 
inference, “ Therefore the Son of Man,” &c. 
And no doubt this is the complete statement 
which is given by St. Matthew in an abridged 
form. But the interpretation which some 
have attempted to put on these words “the 
Sabbath was made for man’s benefit, therefore 
any man (quivis homo—Grot.) is lord of the 
Sabbath ” is surely untenable. On what prin- 
ciple of legislation can it be maintained that, 
because laws are imposed by the ruler for 
the benefit of the subject, therefore they 
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thence, he went into their syna- 
gogue : 

10 f And, behold, there was a man 
which had Azs hand withered. And 
they asked him, saying, Is it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath days? that they 
might accuse him. 

11 And he said unto them, What 
man shall there be among you, that 
shall have one sheep, and if it fall into 
a pit on the sabbath day, will he not 
lay hold on it, and lift 7# out? 

12 How much then is a man better 





may be dispensed with by the subject at his 
own convenience? This is utterly untenable 
as regards the laws of man, still more as 
regards the laws of God. The reasoning 
is rather as follows: there are laws of eternal 
obligation for which man was made, and 
whose authority can never be set aside. ‘There 
are others of temporary obligation, made for 
man, designed for his discipline, till Christ 
should come and the shadow give place to 
the substance. Christ as the Son of Man, the 
Messiah, the author and end of the law, is 
its Lord, not indeed to destroy, but to make 
perfect—to change its observance from the 
letter to the spirit. Compare Trench on the 
Miracles, p. 318. (Omit even before “of 
the Sabbath day.” So all the best MSS and 
Versions, F.C. C.) 


9. And when he was departed thence, @'c.| 
On another Sabbath, as we learn from St. 
Luke, probably on the next following. The 
two narratives are consecutive in all the 
synoptists, which seems to indicate a con- 
nection in time as well as in subject. 


10. And they asked him, to’c.] In St. Mark 
and St. Luke the question is asked by our 
Lord of the Pharisees, but in a different form. 
“Ts it lawful to do good,” &c. In the latter 
form it is clear that it could not have been 
asked by the Pharisees. But, as Abp. Trench 
has observed, the form of the question in St. 
Luke, “I will ask you one thing,” seems to 
imply an answer to a previous question, and 
thus the two accounts supplement each other. 
It will be observed that verses 11, 12 are 
omitted by the other Evangelists, and perhaps 
the simplest mode of explaining the variation 
is to suppose that St. Matthew in these verses 
records fully our Lord’s words, while St. 
Mark and St. Luke record more briefly only 
the interrogation which introduced them. 

11. And he said, Wc.) ‘These words are 
omitted by St. Mark and St. Luke in this 
narrative, but are recorded by the latter (xiv. 
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counsel. 
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than a sheep? Wherefore it is 
lawful to do well on the sabbath 
days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And he 
stretched zt forth ; and it was restored 
whole, like as the other. 

14 4 Then the Pharisees went out, 
and "held a council against him, how 
they might destroy him. 

15 But when Jesus knew it, he 
withdrew himself from thence: and 
great multitudes followed him, and 
he healed them all ; 

16 And charged them that they 
should not make him known : 


17 That it might be fulfilled which 


[v. 13—22. 


was spoken by Esaias the prophet, | 
saying, 


18 Behold my servant, whom I ¢ Isai 4 


have chosen; my beloved, in whom *¥ 
my soul is well pleased: I will put 
my spirit upon him, and he shall shew 
judgment to the Gentiles. 

19 He shall not strive, nor cry; 
neither shall any man hear his voice 
in the streets. 

20 A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment 
unto victory. 

21 And in his name shall the Gen- 
tiles trust. 


22 4 Then was brought unto him ,4. 





5) with a different context. The cavils 
against our Lord’s healing on the Sabbatl: 
were so frequent, and the answer so appro- 
priate, that it is likely to have been used more 
than once. 


14-21, OUR LORD’S PATIENCE. 


17. That it might be fulfilled, Wc.) The 
form of this citation is remarkable. Verse 21 
is taken from the LXX, and differs from 
the original, “and the isles shall wait for his 
law.” Yet the earlier patt:of the prophecy 
differs considerably from the LXX, especially 
in the opening words, “ Behold my servant,” 
which follow the Hebrew, rejecting the LXX 
gloss, “Jacob my servant ;” “Israel my chosen” 
(a gloss to which the translators were 
probably led by ch. xli. 8). This may be 
regarded as intimating that though there 
are portions of Isaiah’s prophecy in which 
“the Lord’s servant” designates the people 
of Israel, yet there are portions, these verses 
included, which can only be understood of 
the person of the Messiah. The work of 
Christ is partly peculiar to Himself, partly 
shared by His Church, by the Jewish Church 
before His advent, and by the Christian 
Church since. This work is spoken of in 
general through the later chapters of Isaiah, 
and accordingly we find portions applicable 
only to the person of the Messiah, mingled 
with other portions applicable to His Church 
on earth, as sharing imperfectly in the 
Redeemer’s office. For some valuable re- 
marks on this import of the prophecy, see 
Dr. Payne Smith on the Messianic interpre- 
tation of Isaiah, pp. 140-150. (See also note 
on Isai. xli. 8; vol. v. p. 233. F.C. C.) 


20. A bruised reed, dsc.) Clearly meant 
figuratively of those who are bowed down by 


suffering and sin. And so our Lord speaks 
of himself. (See above, ch. xi. 28.) 


till he send forth judgment unto victory.] Ie. 
till he shall have carried out his judgment 
to its final triumph. The sense of the pas- 
sage is the same, indicating the full esta- 
blishment of Christ’s jurisdiction, though the 
translation is not literal. 


21, And in his name, dsc.) From the 
LXX; see on verse 1. In the original this 
is implied by the context, though not actually 
stated, the “islands” (że. the remote coasts 
beyond the sea; cf. Jer. xxv. 22) meaning the 
furthest nations of the Gentiles, who shall 
submit to His law through trust in the just and 
merciful character of His rule, as described in 
the preceding verses. 


22-37. THE CHARGE OF SATANIC AGENCY. 


22. Then was brought, dsc.) The order 
of the narrative seems to shew that this 
miracle is the parallel to Mark iii. 22, &c., 
where the same circumstances are narrated. 
St. Mark, however, interposes the call of the 
Twelve between this narrative and that which 
in St. Matthew immediately precedes it; and 
it is probable that this, together with the 
Sermon on the Mount and the events imme- 
diately following, belong to the period of 
retirement mentioned in verse 15, before our 
Lord again comes in contact with the Phari- 
sees, as in verse 24. (See-note on ch. viii. 14.) 
St. Matthew, agreeably to his custom of 
grouping events according to similarity of 
features, not to chronological order, unites 
the narrative with those of verses 1 and ro, 
all being occasions on which our Lord’s con- 
duct aroused the hostility of the Pharisees. 
In St. Luke xi. 14 the present narrative occurs, 


ó Luke 1 


ch. 9. 34. 


v. 23—30.] 


one possessed with a devil, blind, and 
dumb: and he healed him, insomuch 
that the blind and dumb both spake 
and saw. 

23 And all the people were amazed, 
and said, Is not this the son of David? 

24 © But when the Pharisees heard 
it, they said, This fellow doth not 
cast out devils, but by Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils. 

25 And Jesus knew their thoughts, 
and said unto them, Every king- 
dom divided against itself is brought 
to desolation; and every city or 
house divided against itself shall not 
stand : 
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26 And if Satan cast out Satan, he 
is divided against himself; how shall 
then his kingdom stand ? 

27 And if I by Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do your children cast 
them out ? therefore they shall be your 
judges. 

28 But if I cast out devils by the 
Spirit of God, then the kingdom of 
God is come unto you. 

29 Or else how can one enter into 
a strong man’s house, and spoil his 
goods, except he first bind the strong 
man? and then he will spoil his 
house. 

30 He that is not with me is 





with a different context, among a collection of 
sayings of our Lord, which appear to have 
been put together as a supplement to the 
consecutive narrative without any mark of 
time. 

blind and dumb.| On the nature of this 
possession, see above on ch. iv. 24. 


‘24, But when the Pharisees heard, t'c.] 
This accusation naturally results from the 
council held by the Pharisees, as mentioned 
in verse 14. ‘This is the first occasion on 
which they have an opportunity of prosecuting 
their design ; and therefore it is mentioned by 
the Evangelist in connection with the design 
itself, though some events had in point of 
time intervened between the two. 


26. if Satan cast out Satan.| Our Lord 
thus expressly asserts the existence of a per- 
sonal Tempter and a real kingdom of evil. 
Nor can this’be evaded by supposing, as some 
have done, that He merely accommodated 
His language to the popular belief, for He 
used the same language in private with His 
disciples. (See ch. xiii. 39, xxv. 41; Mark iv. 
15; Luke xxii. 31.) 


27. by whom do your children cast them 
out?] It seems natural to interpret these 
words as implying that some professed cures 
of the kind had been wrought by the disciples 
of the Pharisees. The interpretation which 
supposes your children to mean the Apostles 
seems very strained. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether these cures were real or 
pretended. Those mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant? viii. 2, § 5, ‘B. J.’ vil. 6, § 3) are palpable 
impostures. Others, mentioned by early 
Christian writers (e.g. Justin, ‘Dial. cum 
Tryph.’ c. 5; Irenæus il. 5, cited by Grotius on 
this place), have been adduced as evidence 
that devils were really cast out by Jewish 


exorcists in the name of God. And we know 
too little of this mysterious affliction to war- 
rant us in saying that this is impossible. Yet 
our Lord’s own words seem to suggest a dif- 
ferent interpretation. By appealing to His 
casting out of devils by the Spirit of God, as 
a proof that the kingdom of God was come, 
He seems clearly to distinguish His own 
miracles from others not wrought by the 
same Spirit, nor conveying the same evidence. 
The argument, therefore, may perhaps be re- 
presented as a rebuke of the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees, who permitted their own disciples 
to pretend to miraculous power by means 
of superstitious spells and incantations (see 
Josephus, /. c.), but when He came preaching 
the kingdom of God and working true 
miracles, would not listen to His teaching or 
believe His works, but preferred to say, “ He 
casteth out devils through Beelzebub.” 


they shall be your judges.| By showing their 
malevolence in attributing His miracles to 
Satan, which they did not do in the case of 
similar miracles, or even pretended miracles, 
wrought by others. 


28, then the kingdom of God is come unto 
you.) For the kingdom of God, see on ch. iii. 
2. ‘The miracles were at least an evidence of 
the truth of His mission, and therefore a 
proof that the kingdom of the Messiah which 
He preached (see ch. iv. 17) was really come. 
For the argument, see above on verse 27. 


29, how can one enter, do’c.| An illustra- 
tion possibly taken from Isai. xlix. 24. The 
strong man is Satan; he that binds him is 
Christ. Christ could not spoil the house of 
Satan—expel his evil spirits—had He not first 
overcome Satan himself. 


30. He that is not with me.| There is no 
middle course between Christ and Satan. 
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against me; and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth abroad. 

31 M Wherefore I say unto you, 

- 2 All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men: but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men. 

32 And whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him: but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to 
come. 


[v. 31—35. 
33 Either make the tree good, 


and his fruit good; or else make 
the tree corrupt, and his fruit cor- 
rupt: for the tree is known by his 
fruit. 

34 O generation of vipers, how 
can ye, being evil, speak good things ? 


efor out of the abundance of the heart ¢ Luke ¢ 


the mouth speaketh. = 


35 A good man out of the good 
treasure of the heart bringeth forth 
good things: and an evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things. 





They who will not join with Christ in His 
warfare against Satan, must directly or indi- 
rectly aid Satan against Christ. This seems 
the natural meaning of the words, used pro- 
bably with reference to men who, like the 
Pharisees, were bound by their position as 
religious teachers to be with Christ in His 
warfare against evil, and who first stood aloof 
and then actively opposed Him. There does 
not seem to be any special reference to the 
Jewish exorcists as working rival miracles. 
The context, however, seems to imply that 
the words relate to those who have had the 
opportunity of knowing Christ, and have wil- 
fully rejected Him. It is strange that some 
critics should have seen an,“ apparent contra- 
diction” between this verse and Luke ix. 50; 
there being no middle course, each is the 
necessary logical equivalent of the other. 


31. the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
dsc.) St. Mark (iii. 30) adds the explanatory 
words, “ Because they said, He hath an un- 
clean spirit.” This accusation then was clearly 
the occasion which led our Lord to use these 
awful words; but the question may still be 
asked, Were they used in judgment or in 
warning? Do they mean that the Pharisees 
actually had committed this unpardonable sin, 
or that they were in danger of it? This ques- 
tion, as regards the individuals, we are not 
called upon to answer; we know not the 
exact state of mind in which they were; but 
the lesson of the text is equally clear if we 
take it as a warning occasioned by what was 
at least a near approach to that awful sin. 
He who, with full evidence and knowledge of 
the Divine power manifested by Christ, per- 
sists in enmity to Him, and blasphemes the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the work of Satan, 
who wilfully and knowingly calls evil good 
and good evil, gives proof of that reprobate 
mind which gives no hope of future repent- 
ance. (Compare Heb. vi. 4-6.) This inter- 
pretation is in substance adopted in the 16th 


Article of 1552: ‘Blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost is when a man, of malice and 
stubbornness of mind, doth rail upon the 
truth of God’s word manifestly perceived.” 
Thus interpreted, the sin is not a single act, 
but a spirit of hostility to Christ, manifesting 
itself in continued acts. If this be the case, 
there is no reason why any repentant sinner 
should despair of salvation under the fear 
that he has committed this sin. The fact of 
his repentance itself shews that his state of 
mind has not been that of entire enmity ; that 
he has not so grieved the Holy Spirit as to be 
finally forsaken by Him. On the nature of 
this sin against the Holy Ghost, some valuable 
remarks will be found in Miiller, on the 
‘Christian Doctrine of Sin, vol. ii. p. 475, 
Eng. Tr., and in Olshausen’s Commentary on 
this passage. 


32. whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of man.) I.e. against Jesus the Messiah 
(see on ch. viii. 20), not, however, recognising 
Him as such, nor intending to blaspheme the 
Holy Ghost and power manifested in Him 
(Acts x. 38). In this sense St. Paul speaks 
of himself (x1 Tim. i. 13). In such persons 
there is room for better knowledge and 
repentance. 


33. Hither make, dsc.) I.e. do not ascribe 
good works to an evil author. If the work 
which I have done is good, acknowledge that 
it is of God. If ye ascribe it to the evil one, 
shew that the work itself is evil. ‘This is the 
primary connection of these words; but the 
general principle which they exemplify is 
further applied to the Pharisees themselves, 
whose words betrayed the real state of their 
hearts. The tree must be like its fruit. My 
works being good must come from Him who 
is good. Your hearts, being evil, bring forth 
evil words. 


35. of the heart.| These words are not 
found in any of the oldest MSS. and were 


ch. 16. 


uke 11. 


). 
Çor. x. 


be 


v. 36—41.] wid 

36 But I say unto you, That every 

idle word that men shall speak, they 

shall give account thereof in the day 
of judgment. 

37 For by thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned. 

x 38 M7 Then certain of the scribes 
and of the Pharisees answered, say- 
ing, Master, we would see a sign 
from thee. 

39 But he answered and said unto 
them, An evil and adulterous genera- 
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tion seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given to it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas : 


40 £For as Jonas was three days ¥ Jonah z. 


and three nights in the whale’s belly ; *” 
so shall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the 
earth. 

41 The men of Nineveh shall rise 


in judgment with this generation, and 


shall condemn it: “because they re- + Jonah 3. 


pented at the preaching of Jonas; and, * 
behold, a greater than Jonas /s here. 





probably inserted as a gloss from the margin 
at a very early time, since they are recog- 
nised by the old Italic Versions. F. C. C.) 


36. every idle word, dsc.) Every word 
which does not do the fitting work of speech, 
which does not fulfil the purpose for which 
the gift of speech was given to man. Ina 
similar sense St. Paul (Eph. v. 11) speaks of 
the unfruitful works of darkness, and (Eph. 
v. 6) of vain words; and St. Peter (1st Epistle 
i. 18) of vain conversation. Our words, as 
well as our deeds, have a good or evil 
character according as they are or are not in 
accordance with God’s purpose, and for our 
words as well as for our deeds (the former of 
course does not exclude the latter) we are 
responsible in the sight of God. (Compare 
CHAVIT, 22.) 


, 38-45. THE DEMAND FOR A SIGN. 


38. certain of the scribes, doc.| Different 
persons from those mentioned in verse 24. 
St. Luke puts the two speeches together, and 
our Lord’s two answers following. St. 
Matthew states the speeches and their re- 
spective answers alternately, but the sub- 
stance of the narrative coincides in each, 
though referring to different occasions; see 
note on Luke xi. 10. The occasion is clearly 
different from that of ch. xvi. 1, which cor- 
responds to Mark viii. rr. 


39. adulterous.| Probably in the sense 
resembling that frequently used by the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, idolatrous. ‘This 
generation is rejecting Christ as their fathers 
rejected the Lord and followed strange gods. 
(See below on verse 43.) 


there shall no sign be given to it.| The 
miracle which our Lord had just wrought 
was indeed itself a sign, and intended as such 
(cf. John v. 36, x. 25, xv. 24), but it was not 
sucha sign asthe Pharisees required. Theyre- 
quired as it were a sign to confirm a sign, a 


token from heaven (not wrought by Him) to 
assure them that the miraculous power came 
really from God. 


40. three days and three nights.) T.e. three 
of the periods composed of a night and a day 
(vuxOnepov), which was reckoned as one day. 
On the Jewish principle, that a part of any 
such period is as the whole (see Lightfoot on 
this place), a whole day and part of two other 
days would be reckoned as three (vvyOypepa). 
The word is used by St. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
In 1 Sam. xxx. 12, 13, the expressions three 
days and three nights, and three days agone are 
used as synonymous; but the time is not 
sufficiently specified to allow a positive in- 
ference as to the duration intended. 


ın the whales belly.| Rather, in the fish's 
belly. The Greek word signifies any sea- 
monster or huge fish, without specifying the 
kind. So in Jonah i. 17 it is only called a 
great fish. ‘The cavils about the narrowness 
of the whale’s throat rest simply on a mis- 
translation. Our Lord confirms by His 
authority the truth of the marvellous history 
of Jonah, and shews its import as a type of 
His own death and resurrection. 


in the heart of the earth.) This expression 
may allude to our Lord’s descent into hell, 
which is perhaps, but not certainly, also 
alluded to in similar language by St. Paul, 
Eph. iv. 9. The conditions of the parallel, 
however, would be satisfied if we understand 
the words merely of His burial and resur- 
rection. Instead of this verse, we find in the 
parallel place of St. Luke, “for as Jonas was 
a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall also the 
Son of Man be to this generation.” ‘There is 
no contradiction here between the two Evan- 
gelists: both expressions might have been 
used; indeed the one is but an explanation 
of the other. It was through his marvellous 
deliverance that Jonah gave to the Ninevites 
a sign of his divine mission. His preaching, 
however effective, was not in itself a sign. 
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‘xKings 42 The queen of the south shall wicked than himself, and they enter 
1E rise up in the judgment with this in and dwell there: ‘and the last? Heb. 6. 
generation, and shall condemn it: for state of that man is worse than the? .o. 26. 
she came from the uttermost parts of first. Even so shall it be also unto 2 Pet 2. 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solo- this wicked generation. 
mon; and, behold, a greater than 46 I While he yet talked to the 
Solomon js here. è people, “behold, hzs mother and his » Mark 
#Lukezr. 43 #When the unclean spirit is brethren stood without, desiring to}... 


gone out of a man, he walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest, and 
findeth none. 

44 Then he saith, I will return 
into my house from whence I came 
out ; and when he is come, he findeth 
it empty, swept, and garnished. 

45 Then goeth he, and taketh 


with himself seven other spirits more 


speak with him. 

47 Then one said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to speak with 
thee. 

48 But he answered and said unto 
him that told him, Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren ? 


49 And he stretched forth his hand 





43. When the unclean spirit, dsc.) This 
passage is placed by St. Luke earlier in the 
narrative as part of our Lord’s defence of 
himself against the accusation that He cast 
out devils through Beelzebub. There is no 
doubt an allusion to the miracle which had 
immediately preceded, and which probably 
determined St. Luke’s arrangement, but the 
words seem more appropriate with their 
present context. The “unclean spirit ” seems 
to be spoken of not literally, but figuratively, 
as appears from the conclusion of verse 45 
(omitted by St. Luke). This generation is in 
a worse state than those which had preceded 
it, as having rejected greater blessings. The 
unclean spirit of idolatry had been cast out 
from the Jewish people from the time of the 
captivity: they had been swept and garnished 
and prepared for the reception of another 
spirit of unbelief by the Scribes and Pharisees. 
The return of the evil spirit is indicated by 
their blasphemies against Christ; and their 
last punishment, their second destruction as a 
nation, has been more terrible and more 
lasting than the first. (See Chrysostom 
‘Homil? xliii., followed by Alford here.) 
Thus though there is a direct reference to the 
blasphemy of the Pharisees, the mention of 
the “evil and adulterous generation ” seems to 
‘come properly between. 


OUR Lorp’s MOTHER AND 
BRETHREN, 

46. While he yet talked, d'c.] St. Mark 
agrees with St. Matthew in the place assigned 
to this circumstance. St. Luke narrates it 
with a different context, after the parable of 
the sower, but without any note of time (the 
then of the Authorised Version (Luke viii. 19) 
is a mistranslation). Both events took place 
on the same day (see ch. xiii. 1), but the true 
order is probably that of the two former 


46-50. 


Evangelists, each of whom illustrates the 
other. First, “they went into an house” (Mark 
iii. 19, where see note on the division of the 
verse); then follow the events narrated Mark 
iii. 20-35 ; Matt. xii. 22-50. “The same day 
Jesus went out of the house” (Matt. xiii. 1). 
After which follow the parables of the sower, 
the seed growing secretly, the grain of mus- 
tard seed, &c.,spoken from a ship on the sea- 
shore. On the evening of the same day 
(Mark iv. 35) Jesus crossed the sea and 
stilled the tempest. 

The circumstance, that the entrance into 
the house is mentioned only by St. Mark, and 
the going out of the house only by St. 
Matthew, is an undesigned coincidence, con- 
firming the accuracy of the narrative. Refer- 
ring to note on ch. viii. 14, it will be seen that 
the probable order to be followed throughout 
in this part of the history is that of St. Mark 
from iil. 29 to vi. 56. 

his mother and his brethren.| The probable 
occasion of their coming is mentioned by St. 
Mark iii. 21. The manner in which our Lord 
received the message is thus at once accounted 
for. From the mention of his mother and his 
brethren only, it has been conjectured, with 
some probability, that Joseph was now dead. 
If we admit, as the most probable hypothesis, 
that these brethren were cousins (see on ch. 
xiii. 55), two of them, James and Jude, were 
at this time apostles, and probably among 
those disciples who were in the house (verse 
49). The brethren who stood without will 
in that case be limited to Joses and perhaps 
Simon with the sisters. (See Dr. Mill, ‘Obser- 
vations,’ &c., p. 228.) 


47. (This verse is omitted in some MSS, 
but stands on good authority. F.C. C.) 


48. Whois my mother, dsc.) The comment 


v: 50—3.] 


toward his disciples, and said, Behold 
my mother and my brethren ! 

50 For whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


3 The parable of the sower and the seed: 18 the 
exposition of it. 24 The parable of the tares, 
31 of the mustard seed, 33 of the leaven, 44 of 
the hidden treasure, 45 of the pearl, 47 of the 





of St. Chrysostom on these words is remark- 
able. He says (Homil. xliv.) “ What she 
attempted came of overmuch love: of honour 
(prormias qv mepittns); for she wished 
to shew to the people that she had power 
and authority over her Son, imagining not as 
yet anything great concerning Him: whence 
also she came unseasonably. Observe then 
her and their recklessness (drévoiav). For 
when they ought to have gone in and listened 
with the multitude, or if they were not so 
minded, to have waited for His bringing His 
discourse to an end, and then to have come 
near, they call Him out, and do this before 
ali, exhibiting overmuch love of honour, and 
wishing to show that with much authority 
they enjoin him, and this too the Evangelist 
shews that he is blaming; for with this very 
allusion he says, while He yet talked to the 
people ; as if he should say, What! was there 
no other opportunity? What! could they 
not have spoken with Him in'private?... 
Whence it is evident that they did this solely 
. out of vain-glory (kevodo€éia).” The purport 
of our Lord’s words may perhaps be more 
clearly seen from Mark iii. 21, but the above 
passage, even if we do not accept the whole 
of the explanation, is important as shewing 
that not only the immaculate conception of 
the Blessed Virgin, but even her actual sinless- 
ness, was not regarded by St. Chrysostom as 
an article of the Catholic Faith. 


CHAP. XIII. 1. The same day.) For the 
arrangement of the following parables in 
relation to the previous and subsequent events, 
see note on ch. xii 46. 


2-23. THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


3. in parables.| Parable (mapafodn) means 
etymologically a putting forth of one thing be- 
side another, usually for the purpose of com- 
parison between them. Hence it is applied 
toa narrative like the parables of Scripture, 
_ in which supposed events belonging to the 
ordinary things of life are employed for the 


New Test.—Vot. I. 


STIMATTHEW. XIIL XIII. 


drawnet cast into the sea: 53 and how Christ 
is contemned of his own countrymen. 


HE same day went Jesus out of 


side. 
2 And great multitudes were ga- 
thered together unto him, so that he 
went into a ship, and sat; and the 
whole multitude stood on the shore. 
3 And he spake many things unto 


them in parables, saying, ° Behold, a ¢ Luke s. 
Gs 


sower went forth to sow ; 





representation and illustration of higher 
spiritual truths. The distinction between 
parable, fable, mythus, proverb and allegory 
is well explained in a dissertation in Abp. 
Trench’s Notes on the Parables, of which 
we can only cite the conclusion, “To sum 
up all, then, the Parable differs from the 
Fable, moving as it does in a spiritual 
world, and never transgressing the actual 
order of things natural—from the Mythus, 
there being in the latter an unconscious 
blending of the deeper meaning with the 
outward symbol, the two remaining separate 
and separable in the parable—from the 
Proverb,’ insomuch as it is longer carried 
out, and not merely accidentally and occa- 
sionally, but necessarily figurative—from the 
Allegory, comparing as it does one thing with 
another, but, at the same time, preserving them 
apart as an inner and an outer, and not trans- 
ferring, as does the allegory, the properties and 
qualities and relations of one to the other.” 


a sower.| Or, the sower. The sower is 
the first of our Lord’s parables recorded by St. 
Matthew, and probably also the first actually 
spoken; that of the mustard seed is recorded 
in the same connection by St. Mark, who also 
adds one peculiar to himself, that of the seed 
growing secretly. St. Luke (xiii. 18, 21) gives 
the parable of the mustard seed and the 
leaven with a different context; while the 
remaining four—the tares, the hidden treasure, 
the pearl of great price, and the draw-net—are 
peculiar to St. Matthew. From verse 53 
it is evident that St. Matthew intends to 
represent all these seven parables as spoken on 
the same occasion; the first four, however, 
from the ship to the people on the shore, the 
last three in the house to the disciples (see 
verse 36). The two recorded by St. Luke in 
a different connection are appropriate in tne 
place where they occur, and are prebably a 
designed repetition of our Lord’s former 
words, concerning the growth of His king- 
dom, now so remarkably exemplified in His 
reception by the people (Luke xiii. 17). 

F 


the house, “and sat by the sea ” Mark 4. 
I. 


ST. MATTHEW. XIII. [v. 4—15. 

11 He answered and said unto 
them, Because it is given unto you 
to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given. 

12 “For whosoever hath, to him # ch. «: 
shall be given, and he shall have more ° 
abundance: but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even 
that he hath. 

13 Therefore speak I to them in 
parables: because they seeing see not; 
and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand. ; 

14 And in them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Esaias, which saith, ’ By 
hearing ye shall hear, and shall not Manag 
understand ; and seeing ye shall see, Vine 
and shall not perceive : 

15 For this people’s heart is waxe 
gross, and their ears are dull of hear- 20 * 


4 And when he sowed, some seeds 
fell by the way side, and the fowls 
came and devoured them up: 

5 Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much earth: and 
forthwith they sprung up, because 
they had no deepness of earth : 

6 And when the sun was up, they 
were scorched; and because they had 
no root, they withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns; 
and the thorns sprung up, and choked 
them : 

8 But other fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fruit, some an hun- 
Seno some sixtyfold, some thirty- 
fold. 

g Who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

1o And the disciples came, and 
said unto him, Why speakest thou 


ő Tsai. € 


40. 
d Acts 28 
26. 


unto them in parables ? 


The subject of all these parables is the 
condition of the Church of Christ (here 
called the kingdom of heaven y see on ch. ili. 2) 
upon earth. In the first and second and in 
the last, that Church is depicted in its outward 
aspect, as containing apparent as well as real 
disciples—the evil mingled with the good. 
The third and fourth represent the growth of 
the Church from a small beginning to over- 
spread the earth, while the fifth and sixth 
point out the duty of the individual disciple 
who would become truly a member of the 


Church, and appropriate its blessings to 
himself. 


4. by the way side.] Te. on the hard foot- 
path of the field where the soil had not been 
broken up. All these features, the way side, 
the rocky places, the thorns, may actually be 
seen in the fields around the lake of Genne- 
saret, and are described in a striking passage 
in Stanley’s ‘ Sinai and Palestine, quoted also 
by Abp. Trench on this parable. 


_5. stony places.| Rather rocky places; a 
slight coating of mould covering a hard 
surface of rock where the seed could take 
root, as it could between loose stones. 


10. And the disciples came.| St. Mark adds, 
when he was alone. This seems to shew that 
St. Matthew has anticipated the explanation 
of the parable, which probably took place 
after our Lord had gone into the house, 
verse 36. 


13. because they seeing see not, dc] In 


„same under either mode of expression. 


ing, and their eyes they have closed; ` 


St. Mark and St. Luke, this is expressed not 
merely as the reason, but as the purpose of 
our Lord’s teaching in parables, “that, seeing 
they may see and not perceive,” &c. It is in 
fact both. The blindness of the Jews was 
a penal blindness denounced by Isaiah against 
them for their sins ; and this blindness reached 
its height in their inability to receive the 
teaching of Christ. Our Lord’s mode of 
teaching is adapted to this divine judgment. 
It was such as in the spiritually minded 
disciples would indicate a deeper meaning 
and excite a desire to learn the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, while the carnally 
minded seeing nothing in it, and desiring no 
further knowledge, would be left in their 
blindness. See notes on Mark iv. 11, 12. 


14. the prophecy of Esaias.| Quoted from 
the LXX. In the original, the penal character 
of the infliction is more strongly expressed in 
the imperative. The words have a primary 
and immediate reference to the message of 
the prophet himself; but the same sin and the 
same penalty were repeated when the pro- 
phecy had its crowning fulfilment in the 
rejection of Christ. The meaning is the 
“ It 
‘is not” (says Archbishop Trench) “ that by 
the command ‘make the heart of this people 
fat,’ we are to understand that any peculiar 
hardening thus passed upon them; but that 
the Lord, having constituted as the righteous 
law of his moral government, that sin should 
produce darkness of heart and moral insensi- 
bility, declared that He would allow the law 


Luke ro. 


v. 16—26.] 


lest at any time they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and should understand with their 
heart, and should be converted, and 
I should heal them. 

16 But blessed are your eyes, for 
they see: and your ears, for they 
hear. 

17 For verily I say unto you," That 
many prophets and righteous men have 
desired to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them; and to 
hear those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them. 

18 4 Hear ye therefore the parable 
ofthe sower. 

19 When any one heareth the 
word of the kingdom, and under- 
standeth :# not, then cometh the 
wicked one, and catcheth away that 
which was sown in his heart. This 
is he which received seed by the way 
side. 

20 But he that received the seed 
into stony places, the same is he that 
heareth the word, and anon with joy 
receiveth it; 


ST. MATTHEW. XIII. 


21 Yet hath he not root in him- 
self, but dureth for a while : for when 
tribulation or persecution ariseth be- 
cause of the word, by and by he is 
offended. 

22 He also that received seed 
among the thorns is he that heareth 
the word; and the care of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, choke 
the word, and he becometh unfruit- 
ful. 

23 But he that received seed into 
the good ground is he that heareth 
the word, and understandeth it; 
which also beareth fruit, and bringeth 
forth, some an hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty. 

24 M Another parable put he forth 
unto them, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field : 

25 But while men slept, his enemy 
came and sowed tares among the 


wheat, and went his way. 


26 But when the blade was sprung 
up, and brought forth fruit, then ap- 
peared the tares also. 





in their case to take its course; and so also 
with this latter generation.” 


19. understandeth it not.| The reason of 
their not understanding is clearly set forth in 
the parable; the heart is hardened, trodden 
down; the seed cannot penetrate. (Alford.) 


cometh the wicked one.) In St. Mark, 
Satan, in St. Luke, the devil. “The parable 
itself is here most satisfactory as to the manner 
in which the Evil One proceeds. By fowls of 
the air—passing thoughts and desires which 
seem insignificant and even innocent—does 
Satan do his work, and rob the heart of the 
precious seed.” (Alford.) This verse, as 
well as verse 39, as Olshausen has justly 
observed, is one “in which our Redeemer 
speaks of the devil in a didactic manner, and 
that too without having been solicited, and in 
the narrowest circle of His disciples.” The 
language of St. Mark and St. Luke especially, 
cannot be interpreted otherwise than of a 
personal Tempter. 


20. he that received the seed.| Or, he that 
was sown. The seed is the word of God, yet 
the person receiving it is said to be sown. This, 
as Dean Alford has observed, is not a confu- 
sion of similitudes, but a deep truth, ‘The seed 


sown, springing up in the earth, becomes the 
plant, and bears the fruit or fails of bearing 
it: it is, therefore, the representative, when 
sown, of the individual of whom the discourse 
is. And though in this first case it does not 
spring up, yet the same form of speech is kept 
up as in the other cases, where the actual plant 
is spoken of with reference to its bearing. So, 
in the explanation of the next parable (verse 
38) we are told that the good seed (z.e. the 
seed growing in the field) are the children of 
the kingdom. 


24-52. OTHER PARABLES WITH THEIR 
INTERPRETATION. 


25, while men slept.| The words are 
sometimes understood as indicating negligence 
on the part of the rulers of the Church 
whereby ungodly men creep into it unawares. 
But as Archbishop Trench has observed, the 
expression is infinite; it is not said that the 
servants who ought to have watched were 
asleep, but only generally “while men slept,” 
without any intimation that they ought to 
have done otherwise. ‘The expression, there- 
fore, is probably only equivalent to “at night,” 
and should not be further pressed. (Cf. 
Job xxxii. 15.) 
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27 So the servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto him, Sir, 
didst not thou sow gọod seed in thy 
field? from whence then hath it 
tares ? 

28 He said unto them, An enemy 
hath done this. The servants said 
unto him, Wilt thou then that we go 
and gather them up? 

29 But he said, Nay; lest while 
ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
also the wheat with them. 

30 Let both grow together until 
the harvest: and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, 


[v. 27—32. 


Gather ye together first the tares, 
and bind them in bundles to burn 
them: but gather the wheat into my 
barn. 


31 T Another parable put he forth 


unto them, saying, ? The kingdom of ¢ Mark 
. . . O. 
heaven is like to a grain of mustard Like 13 


seed, which a man took, and sowed "> 
in his field : 

32 Which indeed is the least of all 
seeds: but when it is grown, it is the 
greatest among herbs, and becometh 
a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches there- 
of. 





tares.| The word should rather be rendered 
darnel (Lolium temulentum), a weed of a 
poisonous nature. The darnel before it comes 
into ear is very similar in appearance to wheat, 
though afterwards easily distinguishable from 
it. Very often also, “the roots of the two 
plants are so intertwined, that it is impossible 
to separate them without plucking up both” 
(Thomson, ‘Land and Book,’ p. 420). Cf. 
Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ Article Tares. 


30. Let both grow together, ds'c.] “Although 
in the visible Church the evil be ever mingled 
with the good,” yet the vil, though iz the 
Church, are not of it, though they may out- 
wardly and apparently remain in it. See 
Archbishop Trench for some interesting re- 
marks on the use made of this parable in the 
controversy with the Donatists. 


31. Another parable] This parable and 
the following are given ina different place, and 
with a different context, by St. Luke xiii. 
18-21. Neither of the Evangelists gives any 
distinct note of time (in the original of St. 
Luke there is no equivalent to the ten of the 
Authorised Version), but the probability is 
in favour of St. Luke’s arrangement. ‘The 
triumph of our Lord over His adversaries 
(verse 17) is an appropriate occasion on 
which to speak of the growth of His kingdom, 
while the position of the parables in St. 
Matthew may be easily explained by the 
affinity of the subject to the parable of the 
sower, to which they are appended. In St. 
Mark, also, the former parable occurs in a 


similar collection of parables on the same 
subject. 


a grain of mustard seed.) It has been 
questioned whether the plant commonly 
known by this name is here meant, or the 
tree known as the Salvadora Persica, whose 
seeds have a similar quality and are employed 


for the same purposesas mustard. The latter 
better answers to the description in the text, 
that it “ becometh a tree;” but on the other 
hand it would not be so accurately described 
as “the greatest among herbs.” The common 
mustard plant grows in Palestine to a size 
which would justify its being spoken of as 
more resembling a tree than a herb. Dr. 
Thomson (‘ Land and Book,’ p. 414) speaks of 
some “as tall as the horse and his rider ” 
(the doubtful testimony of some Rabbinical 
writers, cited by Lightfoot, goes far beyond 
this); by “the birds of the air,” are probably 
meant small birds which settle on the plant 
to pick the seeds. 

(The note of Maldonatus referred to by 
Archbishop Trench isimportant. “ How can 
it become a tree, being an herb, some ask 
and dispute, who, as I suppose, have not seen 
the mustard plant. In very warm places it 
rises far above the height of aman. I have 
often seen in Spain large ovens heated by the 
mustard plant in place of wood. Birds are 
exceedingly fond of its seed, and when it is 
ripened settle on its branches, which are 
strong enough to bear them, however nume- 
rous they may be.” ‘The proverbial sayings 
of the Rabbins which take the mustard seed 
as the representative of smallest objects, are 
collected by Wetstein. Among them one bears 
also directly upon the size and strength of 
the herb. ‘ Rabbi Simeon said, ‘I had a stalk 
of mustard in my garden, up which I climbed 
as one climbs to the top of a fig-tree.’” It is 
singular that Meyer, following Royle, should 
still hold that a tree (the Salvadora Persica) 
is meant. F.C. C.) 


the least of all seeds.| Literally, less than all 
seeds. ‘These words need not be strictly inter- 
preted, as the mustard seed was a proverbial 
type for anything very small. (See ch. xvii. 20, 
and the Rabbinical proverbs cited by Light- 
foot.) It may also be understood, as Dr. 


v. 33—38.] 


Luke 13. 


33 T -Another parable spake he 
Theworg UNto them; The kingdom of heaven 


athe is like unto leaven, which a woman 
, measure took, and hid in three "measures of 
Sour n* meal, till the whole was leavened. 
|. 34 Z All these things spake Jesus 
vanting unto the multitude in parables; and 
=: ithout a parable spake he not, unto 
eae eer ae | 
3 + 35 That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying, 


Ee ey will open my mouth in parables ; 


ST. MATTHEW. XIII. 


I will utter things which have been 
kept secret from the foundation of 
the world. 

36 Then Jesus sent the multitude 
away, and went. into the house: and 
his disciples came unto him, saying, 
Declare unto us the parable of the 
tares of the field. 

37 He answered and said unto 
them, He that soweth the good seed 
is the Son of man; 


38 The field is the world; the 





Thomson remarks, that the mustard was the 
smallest of the seeds which the husbandman 
was accustomed to sow, while the plant, when 
full grown, was larger than any other herb in 
his garden. The comparison of the growth of 
a kingdom to a tree is frequent in the Old 
Testament (see Ps. Ixxx. 8, Ezek. xvii. 22- 
24, XXXİ. 3-9; Dan. iv. 10-12). 


33. like unto leaven.) “This parable re- 
lates also to the marvellous increase of the 
kingdom of God; but, while the last set forth 
its outward visible manifestation, this declares 
its hidden mysterious working, its influence 
on the world which on all sides it touches.” 
(Archbishop Trench.) Though /eaven is most 
frequently used in Scripture as a symbol of 
evil (see Luke xii. 1; 1 Cor. v. 8; Gal. v. 9), 
this is no reason why it may not be employed 
here in a good sense, to denote the penetrating 
power of the Gospel. Not only does the 
preceding parable naturally suggest this inter- 
pretation, but the other exposition is involved 
in insuperable difficulties. If, as is most 
natural, we understand the “three measures 
of meal ” to signify the world, that exposition 
would make the Church an evil influence in 
the world. If, on the other hand, they are 
made less naturally to signify the Church, the 
parable must represent the whole Church as 
becoming one mass of evil, which is contrary 
to the whole language of Scripture, and to the 
tenor of all the other parables in this place. 


a woman.) ‘The office of bread-making 
being in ancient times usually assigned to 
women, it seems hardly necessary to seek for 
any figurative meaning (such as the Church, 
or the Divine Wisdom) in one of the natural 
accessaries of the parable. 


three measures of meal.| This expression 
also has been sometimes figuratively inter- 
preted as signifying the three parts then 
known of the world, or the three families of 
mankind descended from the sons of Noah, 
or the three parts of man, body, soul, and 
spirit. But such explanations seem unneces- 


sary when we remember that “three mea- 
sures ” (ż. e. three sata or seahs, equivalent to 
one ephah) was a quantity commonly used at 
one time (see Gen. xviii. 6; Judg. vi. 19; 
1 Sam. i. 24). “ The three measures,” indeed, 
seems to have been a recognised term for the 
ephah (see the LXX version of Exod. xvi. 
36; Isai. v. 10, compared with Gen. xviii. 6). 


35. by the prophet.| Asaph, the writer of 
the 78th Psalm, called “ Asaph the seer,” 
2 Chron. xxix. 30. This psalm is described 
as consisting of parables or dark sayings, pro- 
bably because God, speaking by the prophet, 
does not directly declare His purpose towards 
the newly established house and kingdom of 
David, but leaves it to be gathered from the 
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history of His past dealings with His people. ` 


Thus this teaching is typical of that of Christ, 
who in like manner veiled the purposes of 
God with regard to the new kingdom of 
heaven in parables whose meaning was hidden 
from the careless and made known only to 
those who diligently sought for it. The first 
part of the Evangelist’s citation exactly agrees 
with the LXX ; the second part is rather an 
application than an exact translation, being 
extended from the history of Israel referred 
to in the psalm to God’s purposes from the 
beginning with regard to the whole world. 


38. The field is the world.] Yet the parable 
is introduced as relating to the kingdom of 
heaven, ze. to the Church. But there is no 
discrepancy. The Church is in the world, 
and the world existed before the planting of 
the Church, just as the field existed before 
the sowing of the seed. ‘The Church in the 
world (figured by the twofold crop in the 
field) will contain among its nominal members 
the evil as well as the good, till the harvest, 
when it is removed from the field of the world 
to the barn of heaven. 


the children of the kingdom.| “Not in the 
same sense as in ch. vili. 12: sons there, by 
covenant and external privilege, here, by the 
effectual grace of adoption.” ( Alford.) 
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good seed are the children of the king- 
dom; but the tares are the children 
of the wicked one ; 
39 The enemy that sowed them 
z Joel}, is the devil; *the harvest is the end 


Biv., Ofthe world; and the reapers are the 
15 angels. 


40 As therefore the tares are ga- 
thered and burned in the fire; so 
shall it be in the end of this world. 

41 The Son of man shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather out 

lOr, scan- of his kingdom all "things that offend, 


dais. and them which do iniquity ; 

42 And shall cast them into a fur- 
nace of fire: there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

i Dan. 12. 43 * Then shall the righteous shine 


3 forth as the Son in the kingdom of 
their Father. Who hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 


ST. MATTHEW. XIII. 


[v. 39—49. 
44 S Again, the kingdom of hea- 


ven is like unto a treasure hid in a 
field; the which when a man hath 
found, he hideth, and for joy thereof 
goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field. 

45 T Again, the kingdom of hea- 
ven is like unto a merchant man, 
seeking goodly pearls : 

46 Who, when he had found one 
pearl of great price, went and sold all 
that he had, and bought it. 

47 T Again, the kingdom of hea- 
ven is like unto a net, that was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every 
kind: 

48 Which, when it was full, they 
drew to shore, and sat down, and 
gathered the good into vessels, but 
cast the bad away. 

49 So shall it be at the end of the 





44. like unto a treasure.| This and the fol- 
lowing parable, which were spoken, not to the 
multitude, but to the disciples in the house, 
differ from the preceding ones in that they 
represent the Church in its relation to the 
individual believer, not to the world in 
general. In the first, however, it should be 
observed that it is the eagerness of the man 
to possess himself of the treasure at any price 
which alone forms the point of comparison 
and commendation. The means adopted, that 
of purchasin, the field while concealing its 
value from the owner (for this seems implied 
in the narrative) is not commended any more 
than the dishonesty of the unjust steward is 
commended along with his wisdom. In the 
present case, indeed, this feature of the parable 
is from the very nature of the case excluded 
from the comparison. A worldly treasure 
can only be obtained by one man through 
being parted with by another: the blessings 
of the Gospel may be shared by all without 
being diminished to any one. The point of 
comparison consists solely in the appro- 
priation to oneself, not in the transfer from 
another. 


45. like unto a merchant man] This pa- 
rable differs from the preceding only in the 
character and circumstances of the disciple 
represented. In the former case he is re- 
garded as finding the treasure by accident; 
in this case he is diligently seeking for the 
pearls. “We might instance,” says Arch- 
bishop Trench, “ Nathanael as an example of 
the more receptive nature, of one who has 
the. truth found for him; or a still more 


striking example, the Samaritan woman, who 
was thinking of anything rather than of light- 
ing on the hid treasure, when she came to 
draw water from the well .... On the other 
hand, we have perhaps no such instance of a 
noble nature seeking the pearl of great price, 
and not resting till he had found it, as that 
which Augustine gives of himself in his ‘Con- 
fessions ;’ though we have also many more, 
such as Justin Martyr’s account of his own 
conversion, in which he tells us how he had 
travelled through the whole circle of Greek 
philosophy, seeking everywhere for that which 
would satisfy the deepest needs of his soul, 
and ever seeking in vain, till he found it at 
length in the Gospel of Christ.” 


47. a net.) Ie. a draw-net. The word 
in the original is different from that used at 
ch. iv. 18, signifying a casting-net. The sig- 
nification of this parable is nearly the same 
as that of the tares, but with reference to a 
different point of time. In that, the stress is 
chiefly laid on the continuance of the mixture 
of good and evil in the Church during the 
present state; in this, on the final separation 
at the end of the world. We should not 
press the circumstance that the same persons 
are apparently represented as drawing the net 
and separating the fish. The “fishers of men,” 
though implied, are not expressly mentioned; 
the separation, as in the parable of the tares, 
is made by the angels. 


48. bad.) Literally, unsound; perhaps, as 
Hammond paraphrases, “that which was sick 
or unwholesome at the season.” 


v. 50—58.] ST. MATTHEW. XIII. 71I 
world: the angels shall- come forth, 
and sever the wicked from among 
the just, 

50 And shall cast them into the 
furnace of fire: there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

51 Jesus saith unto them, Have 
ye understood all these things ? They 
say unto him, Yea, Lord. 

52 Then said he unto them, There- 
fore every scribe which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old. 

53 T And it came to pass, that 
when Jesus had finished these parables, 

Mark 6. he departed thence. 

54 *And when he was come into 


his own country, he taught them in 
their synagogue, insomuch that they 
were astonished, and said, Whence 
hath this man this wisdom, and these 
mighty works ? 
55 °Is not this the carpenter’s son? è John 6, 
is not his mother called Mary? and * 
his brethren, James and Joses and 
Simon, and Judas? 
56 And his sisters, are they not all 
with us? Whence then hath this 
man all these things ? 
57 And they were offended in 
him. But Jesus said unto them, 
cA prophet is not without honour, € Mark 6. 
save in his own country, and in his Lute 4. 24. 
own house. John aia 
58 And he did not many mighty 


er x6. works there because of their unbelief. 





51. Yea, Lord.| Three MSS omit the last 
word, but it is retained by all other MSS, 
ancient versions, and Fathers. F. C.G. 


52. Therefore.| To this end, in order that 
his hearers may understand, the instructed 
teacher brings forward his new doctrines in 
conjunction with, and by means of, things 
familiar to them. 


53. he departed thence.| From Mark iv. 35 
we learn that on the evening of this day He 
crossed the lake to the country of the Gada- 
renes, stilling the tempest during His passage. 
The narrative of Mark iv. 35 to v. 43 answering 
to Matt. viii. 18-34, ix. 10-34, should pro- 
bably come in here, between verses 53 and 
54. (See note at the end of ch. ix.) 


53-58. PREACHING AT NAZARETH. 


54. into his own country.) TI.e. Nazareth, 
see on ch. ix. r. It has been questioned 
whether this visit to Nazareth, same as 
that narrated in Mark vi. 1-6, is also identical 
with that of Luke iv. 16, where see note. 
It seems most probable, as maintained by 
Wieseler, Tischendorf, Krafft, and Meyer, 
that the two visits are distinct from each 
other. In addition to the difficulty of chro- 
nological arrangement on the supposition of 


their identity, there seems to be a distinct 
recognition by St. Matthew of an earlier 
ministry of our Lord in Nazareth prior to, 
His residence in Capernaum, corresponding 


to that given in detail by St. Luke. (See 
above, on ch. iv. 13.) 
55. his brethren, James, do’c.| See note at 


the end of this chapter, on the brethren of 
the Lord. 


Joses.| The MSS in this place vary be- 
tween three readings, Joses, Joseph, and John. 
The last is clearly an error, perhaps due to a 
confusion of James the brother of Joses with 
James the son of Zebedee. ‘The reading 
Joseph is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, and Alford, and seems to have 
some preponderance of MS authority in its 
favour. But, on the other hand, in the pa- 
rallel passage (Mark vi. 3) the whole weight 
of MS authority (followed by the above 
editors) is in favour of the reading Joses, 
varying only between two forms of the geni- 
tive case: to which it may be added that 
Joseph, as the more common form of the 
name, is the one more likely to have been 
substituted for the other by way of expla- 
nation. These considerations seem to point 
to the reading of the text as the true one. 
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ST. MATTHEW. XIII. 


[v. 55. 


NOTE ON THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 


Three principal hypotheses have been main- 
tained concerning the brethren of the Lord. 


I. The hypothesis maintained by Helvidius 
and others in the fourth century, and by some 
modern critics, that they were actual uterine 
brothers of our Lord, the sons of Joseph and 
Mary. 


II. The hypothesis originally derived from 
the apocryphal gospel of Peter or the Prot- 
evangelium of James (see Origen on Matt. xiii. 
55), and adopted by the majority of the Greek 
Fathers, that they were legal half-brothers of 
our Lord, the sons of Joseph by a former 
marriage. This is distinguished by Dr. Light- 
foot as the Epiphanian hypothesis, being main- 
tained by that father against the Antidico- 
marianite. 


Ill. The hypothesis supported by St. 
Jerome, and generally adopted in the Latin 
Church, that they were cousins of our Lord, 
the sons of Clopas (or Alpheus) and Mary 
his wife, mentioned John xix. 25. 

The second hypothesis, which has found 
but little favour in later times, has recently 
been revived and defended with great learning 
by Dr. Lightfoot in his edition of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. The amount of ecclesias- 
tical authority adduced in its support (even 
deducting one or two writérs who appear to 
have been rather pressed into the service‘), is 
no doubt considerable. But, on the other 
hand, it can claim no special support from 
Scripture evidence, and it shares with the first 
or Helvidian hypothesis in all the objections 
which may be urged against the separation of 
James the Lord’s brother from James the son 
of Alpheus. The Scripture arguments against 
both these suppositions, and in favour of the 
third, are as follows :— 

(1) There is evidence of the existence of 
four sons of Clopas and Mary, named James, 
Joses, Simon (or Symeon), and Judas. Mary 
the wife of Clopas (John xix. 25) is the 


1 Such appears to be the case at least with 
Hegesippus and Clement of Alexandria. The 
former (apud Euseb., ‘H. E.’ iii. 32) speaks of 
Symeon, the son of Clopas, as the son of the 
Lord’s uncle ; while in another fragment (żbid. 
iv. 22) he seems, according to the most natural 
interpretation of his language, to speak of the 
same Symeon as ‘‘a second kinsman of the 
Lord,” his predecessor James being apparently 
regarded as the first. And Clement (apud 
Euseb., ‘H. E.’ ii. 1), though not distinctly 
denying the existence of a third James, seems 
clearly to regard James the Just as having been 
an apostle during the forty days after our Lord’s 
resurrection, 


mother of James the Less and of Joses (Matt. 
xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40). Judas, the brother 
of James (Luke xi. 16; Acts i. 13), can hardly 
be referred to any other James than the son 
of Alphzus just before mentioned, and finally 
Symeon the son of Clopas is mentioned in 
the fragments of Hegesippus, and elsewhere 
(apud Euseb., ‘H. E? iii. 32, iv. 22). On the 
identity of the names Clopas and Alpheus, see 
above on ch. x. 3. 

(2) According to the most probable inter- 
pretation of John xix. 25, Mary the wife of 
Clopas is called the sister of the Virgin, and 
her children therefore would be cousins of 
our Lord. Early ecclesiastical tradition makes 
them legal cousins on the father’s side also, 
Joseph and Clopas being brothers (Hegesippus 
apud Euseb., ‘H. E? iii, 11). The above 
interpretation of John xix. 25 is most natural, 
because the omission of the conjunction be- 
tween “his mother’s sister” and “ Mary the 
wife of Clopas” seems to refer both to the 
same person. The objection from the im- 
probability of two sisters being both called 
Mary is of little weight. In the first place, 
the term sister may possibly indicate a more 
remote relation, such as that of first cousins, 
in which case the brethren of our Lord would 
be on the mother’s side his second cousins. 
In the second place there are instances of 
a repetition of the same name even in the 
case of actual brethren. Among the sons 
of Herod the Great we find in like manner 
two Herods “Herod the tetrarch ?” (whose 
second name, Antipas, again is but anotherform 
of that of his brother Antipater), and a son by 
Cleopatra, and two Philips, the tetrarch and 
the husband of Herodias; and again, among 
the sons of Aristobulus, Herod Agrippa 
(“Herod the king,” Acts xii. 1), and his 
brother Herod, king of Chalcis. But this 
interpretation is not necessary to the rela- 
tionship, which would be legally established 
by the brotherhood of Joseph and Clopas.] 

(3) The term brethren is frequently used in 
Scripture of other near relatives; of Abram 
and Lot (Gen. xiv. 14), and Jacob and Laban 
(Gen. xxix. 12-15); of the cousins of Nadab 
and Abihu (Lev. x. 4); of uncles and their 
sons (Lev. xxv. 48, 49); and probably also of 
the uncles of Jeconias (see on ch. i. 11). So 
also Isaac calls Rebekah his sister (Gen. xxvi. 
7), probably because she was his cousin; and 
the brethren of Ahaziah (2 Kings x. 13) are 
called the sons of his brethren (2 Chr. xxii. 8), 
and probably were in reality his cousins, the 
sons of the brethren of his father Jehoram, 
mentioned 2 Chr. xxi. 2, 4. (See Greswell’s 
‘ Dissertations,’ vol. ii. p. 117.) 


v. 55.] 


(4) Our Lord on the cross commended 
His mother to the care of St. John, in whose 
home she resided from that hour. This of 
itself makes it improbable that she had sons 
of her own. This argument is not met by 
the reply that the sons were probably un- 
believers; for the “brethren” appear as be- 
lievers very shortly afterwards (Acts i. 14). 
This objection is allowed by Dr. Lightfoot to 
be fatal to the Helvidian hypothesis, though 
not decisive between the other two. 

(5) James, the Lord’s brother, was an 
apostle, according to the most natural in- 
terpretation of Gal. i. 19. This seems to 
identify him with the son of Alpheus. The 
supposition that he was an additional apostle, 
like Paul and Barnabas, is very improbable. 
On that supposition he must have been called 
to the apostolate within three years from the 
conversion of St. Paul, z. e. within the period 
in which St. Luke relates the most important 
acts of the Apostolic body. Yet no mention 
is made of such a call, while that of Matthias 
as well as of Paul and Barnabas is expressly 
mentioned (Acts i. 26, xiii. 2). Moreover, in 
the absence of special revelation to the con- 
trary, as in the case of Paul and Barnabas, it 
was required that a new apostle should have 
been a disciple during the Lord’s ministry 
(Acts i. 21). 

(6) The James of Gal. ii. r2 can hardly 
have been different from the James of Acts 
xv. 13. But the former must almost neces- 
sarily be identified with “ James the Lord’s 
brother ” (Gal. i. 19), while it is natural to 
identify the latter with James, the son of 
Alpheus (Acts i. 13), no hint being given in 
the Acts of the existence of any other James, 
except the son of Zebedee, who was now 
dead. 

(7) The important position assigned to 
James at the council at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 
13) is one more likely to have been given to 
one of the Twelve than to a later convert. 

The strongest argument on the other side 
is derived from the testimony of John vii. 5; 
the unbelief of the brethren there mentioned 
being subsequent to the call of the Apostles. 
But there is not the slightest necessity to 
understand the words of St. John as including 
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all the brethren. It obviously relates to those 
spoken of in verse 3, who might have been all 
or some. Even if James and Judas were at 
this time among the Twelve, it is quite pos- 
sible that Joses and Simon (whom there is no 
need to identify with Simon Zelotes), as well 
as the sisters, may have been still unbelievers, 
though their subsequent conversion may be 
inferred from Acts i. 14. 

Another argument for the actual brother- 
hood is derived from the mention of the 
Mother of the Lord in conjunction with His 
Brethren. But if, as is probable, Joseph was 
at this time dead (see note on ch. xii. 46), 
and possibly Clopas also, there is no im- 
probability in the supposition that the two 
widowed sisters may have been living together, 
and regarded as members of one family. 

The weight of the above two arguments, 
such as it is, tells, however, only against the 
hypothesis of Jerome, and decides nothing as 
between the other two. On the whole, the 
result appears to be that the Hieronymian 
theory is better supported by the evidence 
of Scripture, and the Epiphanian by Eccle- 
siastical tradition. The Helvidian is decidedly 
weaker than either, the arguments urged in its 
support being equally compatible with the 
Epiphanian, while it is liable to grave objec- 
tions peculiar to itself. For a fuller discus- 
sion of the subject, see Mr. Meyrick’s article 
James, in Smith’s ‘Dict. of the Bible,’ or 
Lange’s article Jacobus, in Herzog’s ‘Real- 
Encyclopidie.’ The arguments on the other 
side are fully stated in Dean Alford’s Prole- 
gomena to the Greek Epistle of St. James, 
and more briefly in his note on the present 
text. 

(In Renan’s late work, ‘Les Evangiles,’ there 
is an appendix, pp. 537-549, in which very 
strong, if not conclusive, arguments are ad- 
duced in favour of what is called the Epi- 
phanian hypothesis. He holds that St. James, 
the brother of our Lord, first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, St. Jude, and others unnamed, were 
children of Joseph by a former marriage, and 
that our Lord was the only son of Mary; 
he quotes Mark vi. 3 (where see note) in 
support of this view. F.C. C.) 
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ST. MATTHEW. XIV. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1 Herol’s opinion of Christ. 3 Wherefore John 
Baptist was beheaded, 13 Jesus departeth 
into a desert place: 15 where he feedeth five 
thousand men with five loaves and two fishes : 
22 he walketh on the sea to his disciples: 
34 and landing at Gennesaret, healeth the 
sick by the touch of the hem of his garment. 





CHAP. XIV.—1-12. HEROD AND JOHN 
BAPTIST. 


1. At that time.) St. Mark and St. Luke 
mention this circumstance in connection with 
the mission of the Twelve, and apparently 
represent Herod’s hearing of the fame of 
Jesus as a consequence of the preaching of 
the Apostles. This portion of the present 
gospel will therefore come after ch. xi. 1, the 
intermediate narrative belonging to an earlier 
period. On the meaning of the expression 
at that time, see on ch. xi. 25. 


Herod.| This was Herod Antipas, the son 
of Herod the Great, and Malthace, who was 
also the mother of Archelaus. (Josephus, 
‘B. J.’ i. 28,$ 4.) He received from Augustus, 
according to his father’s will, the territories 
of Galilee and Perza (see on ch. ii. 22); he 
was afterwards banished together with He- 
rodias by Caligula, to Lyons, and from thence 
removed to Spain, where he died. (Josephus, 
TANEL Xvill. 7, § 123 BJ. 9, $16.) 

the tetrarch.| ‘This title properly signifies 
the ruler of the fourth part of a territory, but 
was more generally applied, as a title of 
sovereignty inferior to that of king, to the 
ruler of a portion of a territory. It was 
properly applied in this instance, for Herod 
Antipas and Philip each held a quarter of 
their father’s kingdom, the remaining half 
having been originally assigned to Archelaus, 
and afterwards reduced to a Roman province. 
(See Josephus, ‘Ant.’ xvii. 11, § 4; ‘B. J. nn. 
6, § 3.) 

2. This is John the Baptist.| From Luke 
ix. 7 it appears that this opinion did not 
originate with Herod, but was adopted from 
a popular rumour. From Mark viii. 15, 
compared with Matthew xvi. 6, it has some- 
times been inferred that Herod was a Sad- 
ducee. The inference is by no means certain ; 
yet it is possible that his alarmed conscience 
may have prompted a momentary confession 
opposed to his habitual disbelief. 


3. For Herod had laid hold, dsc.) From 
ch, iv. 12 (cf. Mark i. 14) we learn that the 
imprisonment of the Baptist took place 
shortly before our Lord’s second visit to 
Galilee, the events of which are recorded by 
St. John, ch. iv. John was still living at the 


[v. 1—3. 


T that time 2 Herod the tetrarch 2 Mark 6. 
I4. 
heard of the fame of Jesus. Lakeo 


‘2 And said unto his servants, This 
is John the Baptist; he is risen from 


the dead ; and therefore mighty works 2 or, are 
wrought 
by hint. 


q -For Herod had laid hold on € Luke 3. 


'do shew forth themselves in him. 


John, and bound him, and put him in *® 


time of our Lord’s third visit to Galilee (ch. 
xi. 2), but was put to death before the end of 
it, probably shortly before the feeding of the 
five thousand, which took place nearly at the 
time of the Passover (John vi. 4). The 
duration of the Baptist’s imprisonment may 
therefore be reckoned as beginning a short 
time before the feast of the Jews, mentioned 
John v. 1, and as ending shortly before the 
next Passover. If the former feast was a 
Passover, which may be maintained on plau- 
sible grounds, the imprisonment must have 
lasted about a year. If, with Wieseler and 
some other modern critics, we regard the 
feast of John v. 1, as Purim, only a month 
would elapse between this and the following 
Passover, which seems to allow too short a 
period for those events of our Lord’s third 
journey, which took place before the death of 
John. ‘Those who, with Wieseler, identify 
the journey of Matthew iv. 12 with that of 
John vi. 1, instead of that of John iv. 1, allow 
only three weeks for the duration of the 
Baptist’s imprisonment, which seems incon- 
sistent with Mark vi. 20. 


3. in prison.| According to Josephus 
(Ant? xviii. 5, § 2) the place of John’s im- 
prisonment was the Castle of Machzrus, on 
the southern boundary of Pera. But there 
is a difficulty in reconciling this statement 
with the assertion in the same chapter, that 
Macherus was subject to Aretas, the father- 
in-law, and at this time the enemy, of Herod. 
If both statements are correct, we must 
suppose that Macherus had passed from the 
hands of Aretas to those of Herod, in the 
brief interval between the departure of Herod's 
wife to her father and the imprisonment of 
the Baptist. It is possible that the business 
which took Herod to Rome at this time 
and in which he succeeded (Josephus, ‘Ant.’ 
xviii. 5, § 1), might have given him this acces- 
sion of territory. (Cf. Wieseler, ‘Chron. 
Synops.’ p. 221, Eng. Tr., whose general 
argument may be adopted without confining 
ourselves to the exact limits of his chro- 
nology.) 

Herodias.| This woman was the daughter 
of Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great, and 
the sister of Herod Agrippa, the “ Herod 
the king” of Acts xii. 1. By the father’s side, 


v. 4—14.| 


prison for Herodias’ sake, his brother 
Philip’s wife. 

4 For John said unto him, 7It is 
not lawful for thee to have her. 

5 And when he would have put 
him to death, he feared the multi- 
tude, £ because they counted him as a 
prophet. 

6 But when Herod’s birthday was 
kept, the daughter of Herodias danced 
before them, and pleased Herod. 

7 Whereupon he promised with an 
oath to give her whatsoever she would 
ask. 

8 And she, being before instructed 
of her mother, said, Give me here 
John Baptist’s head in a charger. 

g And the king was sorry: never- 
theless for the oath’s sake, and them 
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which sat with him at meat, he com- 
manded zt to be given her. 

10 And he sent, and beheaded 
John in the prison. 

11 And his head was brought in a 
charger, and given to the damsel: and 
she brought z¢ to her mother. 

12 And his disciples came, and 
took up the body, and buried it, and 
went and told Jesus. 


13 4 *When Jesus heard of it, he + Mark 6. 
departed thence by ship into a desert fijx¢9, zo, 


place apart: and when the people 
had heard thereof, they followed him 
on foot out of the cities. 

14 And Jesus went forth, and saw 
a great multitude, and was moved 
with compassion toward them, and 
he healed their sick. 





therefore, she was niece both to Philip and to 
Herod Antipas, and thus both her marriages 
were unlawful by inference from Levit. xviii. 
13. This law, however, was but little regarded 
by the family of Herod. (See Josephus, ‘Ant.’ 
xviii. 5, § 4.) 

3. Philip.| Not the tetrarch, but another 
son of Herod the Great, by Mariamne the 
daughter of Simon the high priest. He was 
disinherited by his father, and lived in a pri- 
vate station. (See Josephus, ‘ B. J.’ i. 30, § 6.) 
This Philip is called by Josephus simply 
Herod ; but this being common to others of 
the family, he may also have had a distinguish- 
ing name, like his brother Herod Antipas, by 
which he is here called. There is nothing 
more extraordinary in there being two Philips 
in this family than in there being two Anti- 
paters. 


4. Itis not lawful.| Not only on account 
of her marriage with Philip (see Levit. xviiii. 
16, Xx. 21), but also because both Philip the 
husband of Herodias, and the daughter of 
Aretas, the wife of Herod Antipas, were still 
living. (See Josephus, ‘Ant.’ xviii. 5, § 2, 4.) 

5. he would have put him to death.) There 
is no antagonism between this statement and 
that of Mark vi. 19, 20. There was a 
struggle in Herod’s mind between his desire 
to remove the man who had rebuked this sin, 
and the restraining motives, partly from fear 
of the people, partly from the respect which, 
in his better moments, he could not help 
feeling for the Baptist himself. St. Matthew 
lays more stress on one aspect of these con- 
flicting motives, St. Mark on the other. 


6. Herod’s birthday.] It is disputed whether 


this expression is to be understood literally 
of the anniversary of Herod’s birth, or figu- 
ratively of that of his accession to the throne. 
Some ingenious arguments in favour of the 
latter interpretation are advanced by Wieseler 
(‘ Chr. Syn.’ p. 266, Eng. Tr.), who is followed 
by Tischendorf (‘Synops. Evang.’ p. xxxii. 
2nd Ed.). 

the daughter of Herodias.| Salome, the 
daughter of Herodias by Philip. She was 
afterwards married to her uncle Philip the 
tetrarch, and, after his death, to Antipater the 
brother of Herod Agrippa. (See Josephus, 
‘Ant.’ xviii. 5, § 4.) 

8. being before instructed.) Rather, being 
instigated. Grimm, mpofiBd¢o, incito, in- 
stigo. See note on Mark vi. 24. F. C.C 

10. Anad he sent.) The narrative implies 
that Herod was at this time residing close to 
the place of John’s imprisonment, either at 
Macherus or Julias. 


13-20. FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


13. When Jesus heard of it.) ‘This intelli- 
gence seems to have arrived simultaneously 
with the return of the Twelve from their 
mission. (See Mark vi. 30; Luke ix. 10.) 
The report which identified Jesus with John 
must have arisen and been adopted by Herod 
immediately after the Baptist’s death. ‘This 
suspicion of Herod’s, coupled with his desire 
to see Jesus (Luke ix. 9), would furnish a 
reason for our Lord’s withdrawing Himself 
from his dominions. 

into a desert place.) St. Luke speaks of 
it as “a desert place belonging to the city 
called Bethsaida.” ‘This was in the country 
of Gaulonitis in the tetrarchy of Philip. 
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[v. 15—22. 
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‘Markó. 15 Mż And when it was evening, 
neig DG disciples came to him, saying, 


fishes, and looking up to heaven, he 
blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves 


This is a desert place, and the time 
is now past ; send the multitude away, 
that they may go into the villages, 
and buy themselves victuals. 

16 But Jesus said unto them, They 
need not depart ; give ye them to eat, 

17 And they say unto him, We 
have here but five loaves, and two 
fishes. 

18 He said, Bring them hither to 
me. 

1g And he commanded the multi- 
tude to sit down on the grass, and 
took the five loaves, and the two 





15. the time is now past.) TIe. the time of 
day is now late. 


16. give ye them.| From the more minute 
account of this miracle given by St. John, we 
learn that these words were addressed to 
Philip, and that the reply in verse 17 was 
made by Andrew. 


20. twelve baskets.) The word used here 
and in the parallel places of the other three 
gospels, and rendered basket, is different from 
that employed in the account of the feeding 
of the four thousand (Matt. xv. 27; Mark 
viii. 8). The former word (kóßwos) is a 
basket used by the Jews in travelling to 
hold their food. (See Juvenal, ili. 15; vi. 542.) 
The latter word (omvpis) denotes a large 
basket capable of holding a man’s body. It 
is the word used in describing the escape of 
St. Paul (Acts ix. 25). The constant ob- 
servance of this distinction, which would pro- 
bably have been lost in the transmission of 
the narrative to a narrative at third or fourth 
hand, seems to mark the impression produced 
on the minds of eye-witnesses and the forma- 
tion of the text from immediate testimony. 


21. beside women and children.| Professor 
Blunt notices a remarkable indication of 
truth and accuracy in this narrative, pre- 
sented by the comparison of the above ex- 
pression with John vi. ro. (Blunt, ‘Unde- 
signed Coincidences,’ iv. 12.) The word men, 
which occurs twice in our translation of the 
latter verse, represents two separate words in 
the original, the first (dv@p@mor) equivalent 
to people; the second (dvdpes) limited to the 
male sex. This would seem as if the men 
sat separately (in companies of fifty, Luke ix. 
14), so as to be easily numbered, while the 
women and children were otherwise disposed 
of. This arrangement, only inferred from 
St. John, is directly asserted by-St. Matthew, 


to his disciples, and the disciples to 
the multitude. 

20 And they did all eat, and were 
filled: and they took up of the frag- 
ments that remained twelve baskets 
full. 

21 And they that had eaten were 
about five thousand men, beside 
women and children. 

22 4 And straightway Jesus con- 
strained his disciples to get into a 
ship, and to go before him unto the 
other side, while he sent the multi- 


‘tudes away. 





22. The narrative from this point to ch. 
xvi. 12 is peculiar to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. St. Luke omits all the occurrences 
between the feeding of the five thousand and 
the confession of St, Peter. 


22-36. THE RETURN TO GENNESARET. 


22. unto the other side.| St. Mark adds, 
“towards Bethsaida.” ‘This implies the ex- 
istence of a second Bethsaida on the western 
shore of the lake near Capernaum, distinct 
from Bethsaida Julias at the mouth of the 
Jordan. The existence of a second Bethsaida 
is supported by John xii. 21, who speaks of 
“ Bethsaida of Galilee,” whereas Bethsaida 
Julias was in Gaulonitis, and would be 
further confirmed if we could trust the state- 
ment of Seetzen’s informants, who gave the 
name Bat-Szaida to Khan Minyeh at the 
northern extremity of the Plain of Genne- 
saret. (On this point compare Robinson’s 
‘Researches,’ ili. 296, with Ritter’s ‘Geo- 
graphy of Palestine,’ ii. 269, and see note on 
Mark, /.c.) Yet it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to adopt this hypothesis. If we sup- 
pose that the desert belonging to Bethsaida 
was at some distance from the city itself and 
on the eastern shore of the lake, a vessel 
sailing from thence towards the city at the 
mouth of the Jordan would also sail in the 
direction of Capernaum (John vi. 17), sup- 
posing the latter to be situated on the site 
of modern Tell Him. (See on ch. iv. 13.) 
The expression, “ Bethsaida of Galilee ” may 
be explained if we suppose the city to have 
been extended to both sides of the Jordan. 

On this hypothesis, we may suppose that 
the disciples sailed towards Capernaum, keep- 
ing near the shore, intending to touch at 
Bethsaida and take in their Master, who 
would ‘otherwise have to cross the Jordan to 
join them. But as the wind was contrary 


Mark 6. 
6. 


John 6. 
6. 


v. 23—33.] 
23 *And when he had sent the 


multitudes away, he went up into a 
mountain apart to pray: and when 
the evening was come, he was there 
alone. 

24 But the ship was now in the 
midst of the sea, tossed with waves : 
for the wind was contrary. 

25 And in the fourth watch of the 
night Jesus went unto them, walking 
on the sea. 

26 And when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea, they were 
troubled, saying, It is a spirit; and 
they cried out for fear. 

27 But straightway Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, Be of good cheer ; 
it is I; be not afraid. 

28 And Peter answered him and 





they could neither land at Bethsaida nor at 
Capernaum, but were carried on toward the 
plain of Gennesaret, where they landed. (See 
Thomson’s ‘The Land and the Book,’ pp. 
360, 372.) 


23. when he had sent the multitudes away.| 
St. John relates this incident more circum- 
stantially. Our Lord parted from the multi- 
tude when He perceived that they wished to 
make Him a king, being convinced by the 
miracle that He was the Messiah. 


into a mountain.) Literally, “into the 
mountain,” z.e. the mountainous part of that 
region. 


when the evening was come.) T.e. the 
second evening, after sunset: the evening of 
verse 15 is the first evening, from the ninth 
hour till sunset. (Compare the expression 
“between the two evenings,’ Exod. xii. 6, 
marginal rendering, Authorised Version.) 


25. in the fourth watch.| According to 
the Roman mode of reckoning, by which the 
night was divided into four watches, enume- 
rated Mark xiii. 35. The Jews originally 
had three watches (see Judg. vii. 19), but 
after their conquest by Pompey they adopted 
the Roman mode of reckoning. (See Wie- 
seler, ‘Synopsis,’ p. 371, note; Eng. Tr.) 


26. a spirit.] Literally, a phantasm or 
apparition. 


28. And Peter answered.| This incident 
is narrated by St. Matthew alone; though 
the earlier part of the narrative is found in 
St. Mark and St. John. The incident is 
guite in accordance with St. Peter’s character, 
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said, Lord, if it be thou, bid me come 
unto thee on the water. 

29 Andhe said, Come. And when 
Peter was come down out of the ship, 
he walked on the water, to go to 
Jesus. 

30 But when he saw the wind 
"boisterous, he was afraid; and begin- 
ning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, 
save me. 

31 Andimmediately Jesusstretched 
forth his hand, and caught him, and 
said unto him, O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt ? 

32 And when they were come into 
the ship, the wind ceased. 

33 Then they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him, saying, 
Of a truth, thou art the Son of God. 


exhibiting the same confidence and the same 
subsequent fear as was afterwards shown’in 
his denial. 


33. the Son of God.) This is the first occa- 
sion recorded by St. Matthew, on which this 
title is given to our Lord by men. In the 
Temptation it is employed by the Tempter 
(ch. iv. 3, 6), and again by the evil spirit (ch. 
viii. 29). How this expression came to be 
used by those to whom it is here attributed, 
is a question of some difficulty. No doubt 
the doctrine of the Divine Sonship of the 
Messiah is contained in the Old ‘Testament 
(see especially Ps. ii. 7, and ef. Dan. iii. 25), 
but there is no evidence that the majority 
of the Jews of this day had elicited this truth 
from their own Scriptures; and there is posi- 
tive evidence that at a later period they 
neither acknowledged the divine origin of the 
Messiah nor gave Him the name of Son of 
God. (See Justin, ‘ Dial. cum Tryph.’ c. 49; 
Origen c. Cels. i. 49.) On the whole it 
seems probable that the appellation could not 
have been derived from the current language 
of the day, but must have arisen from the 
teaching of Jesus Himself. His own dis- 
ciples may have been the first to use it here. 
The similar language of Nathanael (John i. 
50) may have been suggested by the testimony 
of the Baptist (John i. 34), and that of Martha 
(John xi. 27) by her previous knowledge of 
our Lord’s own teaching. On the confession 
of St. Peter, see below on ch. xvi. 16. The 
question is ably discussed in Wilson’s ‘ Illus- 
trations of the New Testament,’ ch. iv., who 
is in the main followed by Bishop Words- 
worth in Smith’s ‘Dict. of the Bible,’ Art. 
Son of God. Some slight evidence in favour 
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34 T7” And when they were as 
over, they came into the land of Gen- 
nesaret. 

35 And when the men of that place 
had knowledge of him, they sent out 
into all that country round about, and 
brought unto him all that were dis- 
eased; | 

36 And besought him that they 
might only touch the hem of his gar- 
ment: and as many as touched were 
made perfectly whole. 


CHAPTER XV. 


3 Christ reproveth the scribes and Pharisees for 
transgressing God's commandments through 
their own traditions: 11 teacheth how that 
which goeth into the mouth doth not defile a 


[v. 34-4. 


man. 21 He healeth the daughter of the 
woman of Canaan, 30 and other great mul- 
titudes: 32 and with seven loaves and a few 
little fishes feedeth four thousand men, beside 
women and children. 


HEN “came to Jesus scribes and 
Pharisees, which were of Jeru- 
salem, saying, 

2 Why do thy disciples transgress 
the tradition of the elders? for they 
wash not their hands when they eat 
bread. 

But he answered and said unto 
them, Why do ye also transgress the 
commandment of God by your tra- 
dition? 


4 For God commanded, saying, ° Ex. 20. 
o Honour thy father and mother: and, Deut. 5.x 





of a contrary view may be found in the use 
of the term “Son of God” in the ‘Book 
of Enoch,’ a work probably written rather 
more than a century before Christ, but the 
traces of Christian interpolation in the present 
text of the work throw much doubt on its 
testimony. The utmost, however, that such 
evidence can shew would be that a few pious 
Jews, before and at the time of Christ’s 
coming, had higher views of the Messiah’s 
person than were held by the mass of their 
countrymen. 


84. the land of Gennesaret.| ‘The plain on 
the western side of the lake which gave one 
of its names to the lake itself. The earliest 
title by which the lake is mentioned is “the 
sea of Chinnereth” (Numb. xxxiv. 11; Josh. 
Xii, 3, Xi, 27). 


CHAP. XV.—1-20. THE PRINCIPLE OF 
DEFILEMENT. 


1. Then came.) The discourse recorded 
by St. John (vi. 22-65) took place in the 
synagogue at Capernaum on the day after 
the event narrated in the last chapter. 
Wieseler (‘ Chron. Syn.,’ p. 281, Eng. Tr.) 
supposes that the discourse in the pre- 
sent chapter to verse 20, which St. Mark 
also gives in the same connection, took place 
on the same day with that in St. John. 
Against this it may be argued that the persons 
with whom our Lord spoke on this occasion 
were Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem 
who would probably have remained in that 
city during the time of the Passover. It 
seems more probable, therefore, that a break 
must be made between the end of the former 
and the beginning of the present chapter (as 
between Mark vi. and vii.), and an interval of 


a few days supposed to intervene; or perhaps 
the cures recorded ch. xiv. 35, 36, may have 
occupied some days. (See Tischendorf, ‘Syn. 
Evang., pp. xxxiii., XXXiv.) 


the tradition of the elders.) Ie. of the 
ancients. (Cf. Hebr. xi. 2.) Compare the 
explanatory statement of St. Mark vii. 3, 4, 
respecting the practice of the Pharisees. 
The Scribes and Pharisees regarded these 
traditions as of greater weight than the 
written law (see Lightfoot on this passage), 
a doctrine which our Lord repudiates by dis- 
tinguishing “ your tradition” from “the com- 
mandment of God.” ‘These oral expositions 
of the Law, which, after accumulating through 
successive generations, were subsequently 
(about 200 A.D.) collected into a code which, 
with its commentary, ultimately assumed the 
form of the two Talmuds, were regarded by 
later Jewish tradition as having been revealed 
to Moses along with the written law, and com- 
municated by him to the elders of the people. 
It is probable that this origin may have been 
claimed for their traditional teaching by the 
Scribes and Pharisees contemporary with 
Christ, but there is no trustworthy evidence 
to shew a higher antiquity than the time of 
the return from the Captivity. Indeed the 
neglect of the Law itself in the generation 
before the Captivity (see 2 Kings xxii. 8-13; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 15-33) would seem to imply 
the absence of any acknowledged traditional 
exposition ‘of it. After the return from the 
Captivity, with the cessation of the Urim 
and Thummim and of Prophecy, the necessity 
of human exposition in adapting the old theo- 
cratic constitution to a new state of things 
would naturally give rise, by degrees, to an 
organised system of comment and application, 
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v. 5—17. ] 


ż He that curseth father or mother, let 
him die the death. 

5 But ye say, Whosoever shall say 
to his father or his mother, 2 Jt is a 
gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me ; 

6 And honour not his father or 
his mother, he shall be free. Thus 
have ye made the commandment of 
God of none effect by your tradition. 

7 Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying, 

8 “This people draweth nigh unto 
me with their mouth, and honoureth 
me with their lips; but their heart is 
far from me. 

g But in vain they do worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. 

10 fžAnd he called the multi- 
tude, and said unto them, Hear, and 
understand : 
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* 


11 Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man ; but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth 
a man. 

12 Then came his disciples, and 
said unto him, Knowest thou that the 
Pharisees were offended, after they 
heard this saying? 

13 But he answered and said, 


‘Every plant, which my heavenly € John 15. 


Father hath not planted, shall be * 
rooted up. 


14 Letthemalone: “they be blind ¢ Luke 6. 


leaders of the blind. And if the blind 3” 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch. 


15 “Then answered Peter and ¢ Mark 7. 


said unto him, Declare unto us this “7” 
parable. 

16 And Jesus said, Are ye also yet 
without understanding ? 

17 Do not ye yet understand, that 








_and might lead sometimes, as in the present 


case, to glosses subversive of the spirit of the 
text. , 


5. It is a gift] Ie. Devoted to sacred 
purposes. Perhaps the ellipsis should rather 
be supplied by “let it be a gift.” This form 
of speech did not bind the speaker to devote 
his property to sacred uses, but merely 
restrained him by vow from applying it to 
the support of his parents. (See Lightfoot 
on this passage.) The Pharisees taught that 
such a vow was of higher obligation than the 
natural duty. 


6. he shall be free.| "These words should 
rather be supplied earlier. The continuation 
of the sentence is, “ Whosoever shall say—he 
shall not honour his father or his mother.” 

8. This people, dc.) The shorter form in 
which this text is cited (Mark vii. 6) is pro- 
bably the true reading in both places. The 
citation nearly follows the LXX, but with 
some words omitted. This coincidence of 
the two Evangelists in a citation slightly 
varying from the LXX can hardly be ex- 
plained, except upon the supposition either 
that one had seen the other’s gospel or that 
both borrowed from a common source. At 
the same time there are variations in the two 
narratives sufficient to shew that neither is a 
mere copyist. 


9. But in vain do they worship me, b'c.] 
The present reading of this portion of the text 
(Isa. xxix. 13) in the Hebrew is expressed in the 
Authorised Version, “And their fear towards 





me is taught by the precept of men,” or rather, 
“has become a precept learned from men.” 
The LXX renders, “in vain do they worship 
me ”—a variation which is by some supposed 
to arise froma different reading of the 
Hebrew text (the word rendered “has be- 
come” differing only slightly in form from 
one which signifies “in vain”), but which 
may perhaps be explained as a paraphrase of 
the present Hebrew text. 


11. Not that which goeth into, doc.) Our 
Lord is not here abrogating the Mosaic dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean meats; 
the decision of that question was reserved for 
another occasion. Here He merely dis- 
tinguishes between ceremonial and moral 
defilement, and, without setting aside the 
former, points out that the true pollution is 
in the latter alone. (See, however, note on 
Mark vii. 19. F.C.C.) 


12. Then came his disciples.| This dis- 
course with the disciples took place in the 
house, apart from the multitude. (See Mark 
vii. 17.) St. Mark omits the earlier portion, 
verses 12-14. 


15. this parable.| The word parable is here 
used in a loose sense for an obscure saying. 
(Cf. Ezek. xx. 49, where the LXX renders 
ovxt mapaßor ore Aeyouern adry.) The 
language of verse 11 is not strictly a pa- 
rable, but it has a feature of the parable 
proper in that invisible things are represented 
under visible images, the ceremonial defile- 
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whatsoever entereth in at the mouth 
goeth into the belly, and is cast out 
into the draught ? 

18 But those things which proceed 
out of the mouth come forth from the 
heart; and they defile the man. 

19 4For out of the heart proceed 
` evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies : 

20 These are the things which de- 
file a man: but to eat with unwashen 
hands defileth not a man. 

21 4 £Then Jesus went thence, 
and departed into the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon. 

22 And, behold, a woman of Ca- 
naan came out of the same coasts, 
and cried unto him, saying, Have 
: mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of 

David; my daughter is grievously 
vexed with a devil. 


ment of the Mosaic Law being used as an 
image to indicate by contrast the moral 
defilement of the heart. 


21-28. THE CANAANITISH WOMAN. 


Q1. into the coasts.) Literally, “into the 
parts, or region” (eis rà pépn) as in ch. ii. 22. 


22. a woman of Canaan.) St. Mark calls 
her “a Greek (ż. e. a Gentile), a Syrophcenician 
by nation.” The difference shews the inde- 
pendence of the two writers, but both appel- 
lations are equally correct, if we understand 
them as meaning an inhabitant of that country. 
The term Canaan, in its strictest sense, Jow- 
land country, included the sea-coast of Pales- 
tine, from Sidon to Gaza (Gen. x. 19; cf. 
Smith’s ‘Dict. of the Bible; Art. Canaanite and 
Phenice). ‘The term Phenician is used by 
the LXX as a translation of Canaanite in this 
sense (Josh. v. 1). In a wider sense, the 
term Canaanite was applied to all the non- 
Jewish inhabitants of Palestine (Gen. xii. 6; 
Numb. xxi. 3). And, in this sense, it is a 


disputed question among modern scholars 


whether the Phcenicians of the coast were 
the same race with the Canaanites of the 
interior, and whether the Pheenicians of 
Joshua’s time were the same race with the 
inhabitants of the same country in the days 
of David and Solomon. (See Rawlinson’s 
“Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 241.) But this 
question does not affect the use of the two 


terms, interchangeably, to express an inhabitant 


of the maritime region to which both the 


[v. 18—29. 


23 But he answered her not a 
word. And his disciples came and 
besought him, saying, Send her away ; 
for she crieth after us. 

24 But he answered and said, “1 
am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. 

25 Then came she and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, help me. 

26 But he answered and said, It is 
not meet to take the children’s bread, 
and to cast zt to dogs. 

27 And she said, Truth, Lord: 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters’ table. 

28 Then Jesus answered and said 
unto her, O woman, great is thy 
faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt. And her daughter was made 
whole from that very hour. 

29 *And Jesus 


thence, and came nigh unto the sea *” 


terms Canaan and Phenicia are strictly ap- 
plicable. On the importance of this journey 
see note on Mark l. c. 


23. he answered her not a word.) “That 
this silence on the part of our Lord was 
designed to prove the faith of the woman is 
the opinion of the ancient commentators (see 
Chrys. in Matth. Hom. lii. 2), and seems cer- 
tainly borne out by the trying answer of our 
Lord which was vouchsafed to her second 
entreaty. To suppose that our Lord was 
here condescending to the prejudices of the 
Apostles is not probable or satisfactory ; still 
less so is the supposition that He was simply 
overcome by her faithful importunity.” 
Bp. Ellicott, ‘ Hist. Lect.’ p. 218, note 1. 


25. Then came she.) Te. into the house 
where the Lord was. (See Mark vii. 24, 25.) 


27. yet the dogs, ds'c.| Literally “ for even 
the dogs eat,” &c.: ze. True; it is not meet 
to give the children’s bread to the dogs, 
yet the dogs also have their portion in 
the crumbs. ‘The Lord’s mission was to the 
Jews; yet the overflowings of His mercy 
might be granted to the heathen, without 
diminishing the portion granted to the chosen 
people. 


29-31. RETURN TO GALILEE. 


29. nigh unto the sea of Galilee.) T.e. to 
the eastern coast of the sea, having approached 
it through the borders of Decapolis (see 
note on Mark vii. 31). 


A ch. te. | 


departed © from * Mark 7 


Isai. 35- 


Mark 8. 


v. 30—39. | 


of Galilee; and went up into a moun- 
tain, and sat down there. 

30 *And great multitudes came 
unto him, having with them those 
that were iame, blind, dumb, maimed, 
and many others, and cast them down 
at Jesus’ feet; and he healed them: 

31 Insomuch that the multitude 
wondered, when they saw the dumb 
to speak, the maimed to be whole, 
the lame to walk, and the blind to 
see: and they glorified the God of 
Israel. 

32 "’Then Jesus called his dis- 
ciples unto him, and said, I have com- 
passion òn the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days, and 
have nothing to eat: and I will not 
send them away fasting, lest they faint 
in the way. 

33 And his disciples say unto him, 
Whence should we have so much 





into a mountain.) Literally “into the moun- 
tain,” ze. the mountainous land on the coast 
of the lake. 


30. be healed them.) One of these miracles 
of healing was that of the deaf and dumb 
man, narrated in detail by St. Mark vii. 32-37. 


31. they glorified the God of Israel] A 
large part of the inhabitants of this region 
seem to have been heathen (see on ch. iv. 25), 
which gives a propriety to the expression “ the 
God of Israel.” The preservation of an ex- 
pression so likely to have been used under 
these circumstances is an incidental evidence 
of the accuracy of the narrative. 


32-39. FEEDING OF THE FOUR THOUSAND. 


Nothing can be clearer than the distinction 
between this miracle and that of the five 
thousand, as stated in our Lord’s own words 
(ch. xvi. 9, 10; Mark viii, 19, 20). The differ-, 
ences between the two are pointedly shewn 
in the valuable remarks of Bp. Ellicott, ‘ Hist. 
Lect.’ p. 221. Yet the ingenuity of several 
modern German commentators has dis- 
covered, in defiance of the narrative, that the 
two are but different statements of the same 
event. The reason for this modern rewriting 
of ancient history is because, forsooth, the 
disciples, if they had known of the first 
miracle, must have expected a repetition of it 
on the second occasion! ‘Thus it is that the 
plainest historical testimony is set aside if the 
facts do not take place exactly in the manner 
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bread in the wilderness, as to fill so 
great a multitude? 

34 And Jesus saith unto them, 
How many loaves have ye? And 
they said, Seven, and a few little 
fishes. 

35 And he commanded the multi- 
tude to sit down on the ground. 

36 And he took the seven loaves 
and the fishes, and gave thanks, and 
brake them, and gave to his disciples, 
and the disciples to the multitude. 

37 And they did all eat, and were 
filled: and they took up of the 
broken meat that was left seven bas- 
kets full. ' 

38 And they that did eat were 
four thousand men, beside women 
and children. ; 

39 And he sent away the multi- 
tude, and took ship, and came into 
the coasts of Magdala. 





in which a modern critic thinks they ought to 
have taken place. It is quite possible that our 
Lord’s own language (verse 32) might have 
led the disciples to think that He did not 
intend to perform a miracle on this occasion ; 
but even without discussing the probable 
motives of their conduct it is surely too much 
to expect that, on the strength of a modern 
conjecture of this kind, we should be required 
to reject as a forgery the words ascribed to 
our Lord Himself in referring to these two 
miracles as distinct. ‘The instance, however, 
is instructive as a specimen of the determina- 
tion of the so-called higher criticism to prefer 
theory to testimony. It should be observed, 
however, that there is a difference between 
the conduct of the disciples on the first and 
on the second occasion. On the former, they 
of themselves propose that the multitude 
should be dismissed to the villages, to buy 
food for themselves. On the latter, they 
simply confess their own inability to supply 
it; but they do not suggest any natural 
means, but leave the matter in their Master’s 
hands. Surely such conduct is at least as 
probable as that they should at once have 
requested Him to perform another miracle. 
(See note on Mark viii. 8. F.C. C.) 


39. the coasts of Magdala.) Te. the borders. 
The oldest MSS have in this place Magadan, 
aname equally unknown with the correspond- 
ing name in St. Mark, Dalmanutha, but which 
may be another form of the word Magdala— 


the better known form preserved in the 
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CHAR ILE Rag Xevel 2 


1 The Pharisees require a sign, 6 Jesus 
warneth his disciples of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 13 The peoples 
opinion of Christ, 16 and Peter's confession 
of him. 21 Jesus foresheweth his death, 23 
reproving Peter for dissuading him from it: 
24 and admontisheth those that will follow 
him, to bear the cross. 


8, HE “Pharisees also with the 
Sadducees came, and tempting 
desired him that he would shew them 

a sign from heaven. 

2 He answered and said unto 
them, When it is evening, ye say, 
It will be fair weather: for the sky 
is red. 


[v. 1—6. 


3 And in the morning, Jt will be 
foul weather to day: for the sky is 
red and lowring. O ye hypocrites, 
ye can discern the face of the sky ; 
but can ye not discern the signs of 
the times? 

4 A wicked and adulterous gene- 
ration seeketh after a sign; and there 
shall no sign be given unto it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas. And he 
left them, and departed. 

5 And when his disciples were 
come to the other side, they had for- 
gotten to take bread. 

6 M Then Jesus said unto them, 
Take heed and beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and of the Sad- 
ducees. 





name of Mary Magdalene. Magdala was 
situated about the middle of the western 
shore of the lake at the southern extremity of 
the plain of Gennesaret. Its name is still 
preserved in the modern village of El Mejdel 
on the same site (cf. Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ 
iii. 278; Thomson, ‘ Land and Book,’ p. 420). 
The name Magdala is another form of the 
Hebrew Migdal (Tower). which appears as 
a proper name in Migdal-E] (Josh. xix. 38), 
and in Migdal-Gad (Josh. xv. 37), and in the 
cognate form Migdol (Exod. xiv. 2). The 
first of these places has been by some autho- 
rities identified with Magdala, but this is 
doubtful (see Ritter, ‘Geography of Pales- 
tine,’ ii. 262, Eng. Tr.). For Dalmanutha, 
see on Mark viii. 10, 


CHAP. XVI.—1-12. REFUSAL OF A SIGN, 
AND WARNING. 


l. that he would shew them a sign, dc. 
The parallel between this passage and Mark 
vill. 11, 12 shews that the occurrence is here 
narrated in its chronological sequence. It is 
clear from St. Matthew that the sign was 


asked for twice, and on each occasion met ` 


with a similar answer. By a sign from heaven 
may perhaps be meant a portent such as 
those foretold by Joel ii. 30,31. Our Lord’s 
miracles of mercy the Pharisees ascribed to 
Beelzebub. ‘They demanded a celestial sign 
in proof of his divine mission. 


2. When it is evening, do'c.] These words 
to the end of verse 3 are omitted in the 
abridged narrative of St. Mark, and in some 
of the best MSS of St. Matthew. The 
probability, however, is in favour of the 
genuineness of the passage, its omission being 


probably caused by the parallel passage in 
ch. xii. 38. Language similar but by no 
means identical is recorded in another con- 
nection by St. Luke xii. 54, 55. The differ- 
ence of detail is in itself sufficient to dis- 
tinguish the two as separate utterances, the 
one moreover being addressed to the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, the other to the people. 


3. the signs of the times.| “The Jews 
were very curious in observing the seasons of - 
the heavens and the temper of the air.... 
But they were dim-sighted at the signs of 
times ; that is, at those eminent signs which 
plainly pointed, as with the finger and by a 
visible mark, that now those times that were so 
much foretold and expected, even the days of 
the Messias, were at hand.” Lightfoot (who 
cites instances of the carefulness of the Jews 
in observing the signs of the seasons). 


5. to the other side.| Itis clear from the nar- 
rative of St. Mark that a new voyage is here 
spoken of from the coasts of Magdala to the 
opposite side of the lake, which St. Matthew 
more briefly indicates by the words “ he left 
them and departed.” 


6. the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees.| St. Mark reports these words 
with a slight variation, “ Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and of the leaven of Herod.” 
In this connection the Herodian party seem 
to be identified with the Sadducees, which, as 
regards religious teaching, may well have been 
the case. The Herodians (of whom hardly 
anything is known except from the Gospels) 
seem to have been not a religious sect, but 
as their name indicates, supporters of the 
authority of the Herodian family (at this time 


l. 
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14. 


v. 7—13.] 


7 And they reasoned among them- 
selves, saying, /t is because we have 
taken no bread. 

8 Which when Jesus perceived, he 
said unto them, O ye of little faith, 
why reason ye among yourselves, be- 
cause ye have brought no bread? 

g *Do ye not yet understand, 
neither remember the five loaves of 
the five thousand, and how many 
baskets ye took up? 

10 ° Neither the seven loaves of 
the four thousand, and how many 
baskets ye took up? 
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11 How is it that ye do not un- 
derstand that I spake zt not to you 
concerning bread, that ye should be- 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees? 

12 Then understood they how 
that he bade them not beware of the 
leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and of the Sad- 
ducees. 

13 M When Jesus came into the 
coasts of Cæsarea Philippi, he asked 


his disciples, saying, 4 Whom do men # Mark 8. 
2 


say that I the Son of man am? 





of Herod Antipas, and probably of his father 
before him), and therefore not rigid observers 
of the Mosaic ordinances, but inclined to 
approve of that approximation of Judaism to 
heathen civilisation, of which the Herodian 
family were the chief representatives. Thus 
their leaven, or influence, though rather of a 
political than a religious, would in its tendency 
coincide with that of the Sadducees, the 
freethinkers of Judaism. The theory that 
the Herodians were a religious sect who 
regarded Herod the Great as the Messiah (see 
Pseudo-Tertullian, adv. omnes Her. c. 1.3 
Epiphan. Her. xx.), probably arose from a 
mere conjecture suggested by the name; no 
such sect being mentioned by any trustworthy 
historical authority. On the relation of the 
Herodians to the Pharisees, see below on 
ch. xxil. 16. 


7. because we have taken no bread.) The 
disciples seem to have understood our Lord’s 
words as a caution concerning the kind of 
bread they were to purchase to satisfy their 
present need. The Pharisees laid down dis- 
tinctions concerning the kind of leaven that 
might be used in making bread. (See Light- 
foot on this passage.) The disciples inter- 
preted our Lord’s words as a caution against 
procuring bread from His enemies. Our 
Lord’s reply, by reminding them of His 
recent miracles, implies that there was no 
need to advise them concerning the purchase 
of food, which His own power could supply, 
if it were needed. In the original of verses 
9, 10 the same distinction is observed in the 
two words rendered basket, as in the narra- 
tive of the miracles. (See note on ch. 
xiv. 20.) 


12, the doctrine.) The mention of doctrine 
under the image of leaven leavening as it were 
a lump (cf. Gal. v. 9) seems to imply such 
teaching as the human traditions, which by 
the Pharisees corrupted the word of God. 


There is no contradiction between rejecting 
these traditions and observing the commands 
of the Scribes and Pharisees when given in 
their official capacity as teachers of the law of 
Moses. (See ch. xxiii. 1.) 


13-20. THE GREAT CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


13. When Jesus came.) The confession ot 
St. Peter is recorded by all the synoptic 
Evangelists, and with the same note of time, 
all placing it shortly before the transfiguration. 
The confession recorded by St. John (vi. 69) 
seems to belong to the same period of time, 
but the context seems to denote a different 
event, though some of the best of recent 
harmonists, such as Wieseler and Tischendorf 
identify the two (compare Ellicott, ‘ Lectures,’ 
p- 212). The probability seems rather to be 
that the confession here recorded was first 
made (cf. verse 17), and that the Apostle 
shortly afterwards referred to this the ac- 
knowledyed belief of himself and his brethren 
as their reason for abiding with their Master 
when others left Him. 

Cæsarea Philippi] This city was situ- 
ated at the source of the eastern or longer 
branch of the Jordan, called the Great Jordan 
by Josephus (‘B. J.’ iv. 11), to distinguish it 
from the shorter branch or. Little Jordan 
which was at Dan about four miles distant. 
The site of the city was originally called 
Panium, and the city itself Paneas, probably 
from having been dedicated to the worship of 
Pan, of which traces are still extant, though 
there is no historical record of any temple of 
Pan on the spot. (See Robinson, ‘ Later Bibl. 
Res. p. 406.) Herod the Great dedicated a 
temple here to Augustus (Jos., ‘ Ant., xv. 
10, § 3), and his son Philip, the Tetrarch, en- 
larged the city, and called it Cæsarea, in 
honour of the Emperor (Jos., ‘ Ant., xviii. 
2,§1; ‘B. J., ii. 9, § 1). The name of the 
founder Philip was added to distinguish it 
from the better known Cesarea on the sea 

G2 


Luke 9. 18 


@ John 6. 
69. 


ST. MATTHEW. XVI. 


714 And they said, Some say that 
thou art John the Baptist: some, 
Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets. 

15 He saith unto them, But whom 
say ye that I am? 

16 And Simon Peter answered and 
said, *Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. 


[v. 14—18. 


17 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed zt unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. 

18 And I say also unto thee, That 


thou art Peter, and upon this rock @ John: 


I will build my church ; and the gates * 
of hell shall not prevail against it. 








coast built by Herod the Great. The latter 
(Cæsarea Stratonis) is the Cæsarea of the 
Acts. The older name of Cæsarea Philippi 
still survives in its modern name Banias. 
There is no distinct mention of this city in 
the Old Testament, though some have identi- 
fied it, not improbably, with Baal-Gad under 
Mount Hermon (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7, xiii. 5). 


that I the Son of man am) On the 
meaning of the title Son ef Man, see on ch. 
Vill. 20. From our Lord’s language it would 
seem that the people had accepted this name 
by which He commonly spoke of Himself, 
but either did not understand it in its proper 
Messianic sense, or held erroneous opinions 
concerning the person of the Messiah. (The 
two oldest MSS and most ancient versions 
read, “that the Son of man is:? but the re- 
ceived text is strongly supported. F. C. C.) 


14. Jobn the Baptist.) See on ch. xiv. 1. 


Elias.] From a misapplication of the pro- 
phecy of Malachi iv. 5. 


Jeremias, or one of the prophets.| Jeremiah 
was placed by the Rabbins first in the list of 
the prophetical books, which may account for 
his being here named as the leader, as it were, 
of the prophets. (See Lightfoot on Matt. 
xxvil. 9.) He was also the hero of sundry 
traditions in connection with the captivity 
and future fortunes of the people. (See 
2 Macc. ii. 4-8, xv. 12-16.) 


16. the Son of the living God] (See note 
on ch. xiv. 33.) It is clear from our Lord’s 
reply that this expression was not a customary 
one among the Jews of that day, or at least 
was used by St. Peter in a far higher sense 
than that which it conveyed in its ordinary 
acceptation. It amounts here to a distinct 
acknowledgement of the Divine Nature of 
Christ; a truth which, though implied in the 
Old Testament prophecies, was not generally 
accepted by the Jews (see above on ch. xiv. 
33), and was made known to Peter, not by 
human interpretation of the Scriptures, but 
by divine revelation of their true meaning as 
realised in his Lord. 


17. Simon Bar-jona.] I.e. Simon son of 


Jona. Our Lord here addresses Peter by 
his original name and patronymic, as again 
John xvi. 15-17, and earlier on first giving 
him the name of Peter or Cephas, John 1. 43. 
The attempts of some commentators to find 
an allegorical meaning, son of a dove, i.e. child 
of the Spirit (Hieron. in Evang. Matt. iii. 
c. 16, Olshausen, &c.), seem far fetched and 
out of place. 


Jesh and blood.) T.e. man (cf. Ecclus. 
xiv. 18). In the same sense and with the 
same contrast between divine revelation and 
human teaching, St. Paul says, “I conferred 
not with flesh and blood” (Gal. i. 16). 


18. thou art Peter.) T.e. thou art that 
which thy name implies,a rock. The name 
has been given before (see John i. 42). 
Peter’s present conduct shewed its appro- 
priateness. The usual meaning of the mas- 
culine form rérpos is a stone, as distinguished 
from rérpa a rock; though wérpos is said to 
be occasionally found in the latter signification 
in classical Greek (e.g. Soph. Phil. 272, but 
this and the other examples cited are doubtful). 
The distinction, however, cannot be pressed 
in this passage, as the masculine form would 
naturally be adopted in the proper name, 
even if applied in the sense in which the 
appellative is usually feminine: “mérpos,” says 
Bengel, “ alias denotat /apidem, sed in Simone 
petram?” 


and upon this rock.| The verbal allusion 
is lost in our translation, but the Greek (od e? 
Ilérpos, kat ert trav Ti mérpa) can hardly be 
naturally interpreted except as referring to 
the person of Peter, and the fulfilment of the 
prediction is to be found in the fact that St. 
Peter was the chosen agent in laying the 
foundation of the Christian Church, both 
among the Jews (Acts ii. 41) and among the 
Gentiles (Acts x. 44-48, cf. Acts xv. 7). But 
the promise is given to St. Peter individually, 
as the person who by divine revelation had 
uttered his confession. Nothing is said or 
intimated concerning any office that Peter 
was afterwards to hold, nor of any successor 
in such an office. With Bengel, who adopts 
the above interpretation, we may fairly say 
Quid hec ad Romam? 


hn 20. 


v. 19.| 


19 “And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 


> iy MATEHE WwW. XVI. 


shall be bound in heaven: and what- 
svever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. 





‘The personal allusion to St. Peter cannot 
be set aside by distinguishing between mérpos 
and rérpa (see the last note). The mascu- 
line form, wérpos, in the sense of a rock is so 
rare that it could hardly have been used in 
this place, either by our Lord if He spoke in 
Greek, or by the translator of His words, if 
He spoke in Aramaic. There is therefore no 
force in the objection that, had St. Peter been 
personally referred to, the Evangelist would 
have written emi rovro T® mérpo. 

The two other principal expositions of this 
passage are, (1) That which interprets the rock 
as meaning the faith confessed by St. Peter; 
(2) That which interprets it of our Lord 
himself—“ upon the rock,” i.e. upon myself. 
Neither of these interpretations is open to the 
charge of being suggested by the exigencies of 
controversy, for both are found in the early 
Fathers: the first in Hilary, De Trin. vi. 35 ; 
Greg. Nyss. c. Jud. ad fin. ; Chrysostom, Hom. 
liv. in Matt. § 2; the second in Augustine’s 
Serm. lxxvi. 1, cccxx. § 2. But though sanc- 
tioned by these authorities, they can hardly 
be regarded as natural interpretations, missing 
as they do the verbal allusion to Peter’s 
name, A 


my church.| This is the earliest use of 
the word éxxAnoia to denote the Church of 
Christ, the whole “ congregation of faithful 
men.” In the LXX and the apocryphal 
books the word is frequently employed ina 
similar sense, sometimes to denote the whole 
people of Israel as the chosen of God, some- 
times for a special assembly collected on a 
given occasion. In the former sense, which 
most nearly corresponds to the general con- 
ception of the Christian Church, St. Stephen 
(Acts vii. 38) speaks of the “ church in the 
wilderness.” 


the gates of hell.| More correctly “the 
gates of Hades.” Our translation suggests 
the idea of a conflict between the Church of 
Christ and the power of Satan, which is not 
implied in the original. Hades is the invisible 
world, the kingdom of death, the region of 
departed human souls; not the place of tor- 
ment, the abode of evil spirits; and the idea 
of an active conflict on the part of Satan is 
inconsistent with the passive image of the 
gates of Hades, and, with the use of the same 
expression in the Old Testament, where it 
means the abode of the dead, regarded as a 
prison or a place of secrecy. (See e.g. Isai. 
xxxviii. 10; LXX Wisd. xvi. 13, where the 
Greek has wvAa Gdov, as here; Job xxxviii. 
17; Ps. ix. 13, where the equivalent expression 





múa Îavárov is used.) The meaning rather is, 
that the prison of the dead shall have no power 
to retain the members of Christ’s Church, 
who, by His redemption, shall be rescued 
from it, and be united with Him in His 
heavenly kingdom. ‘The idea is the same as 
in 1 Cor. xv. 54-57. The exclusion of the 
idea of an active struggle of Satan against the 
Church, carries with it the exclusion of that 
of a conflict between true and false teaching. 
Hence it is an entire perversion to interpret 
the words as implying a promise of infalli- 
bility to the Church of St. Peter. (The in- 
terpretation here adopted is supported by the 
latest commentators, Weiss, and Lutteroth. 
F..€. C.) 


19. the keys of the kingdom of heaven.| The 
expression the kingdom of heaven has been 
already explained as meaning the Church of 
Christ. (See on ch. 2, 3, xiii. 3.) By the 
keys of the kingdom will therefore naturally 
be meant the power of admitting to or ex- 
cluding from the communion of the Church. 
Here again, as in the figure of the rock, an 
office is in a secondary sense assigned to Peter, 
which primarily belongs to Christ. (See Rev. 
ili. 7.) The expression is taken from Isai. xxii. 
22, where Eliakim is entrusted with a similar 
power of admitting to, or excluding from, the 
royal palace. It may be doubted whether 
there is any allusion to the key given to a 
Scribe on admission to his office. (See on ch. 
Vil. 29.) 

and whatsoever thou shalt bind, dsc.| The 
same thought is here further expanded. The 
terms to bind and to loose in the Hebrew 
idiom signify to forbid, and to allow, of which 
use abundant instances are collected by Light- 
foot. ‘The meaning therefore is, that St. Peter, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, should 
be empowered to enact the rules to be ob- 
served as conditions of admission to the 
Christian Church, and that these laws should 
have the sanction of Divine authority, being 
ratified by God as well as by man. 

The same promise was afterwards given to 
all the Apostles (ch. xviii. 18), but there are 
special instances of its fulfilment in the case 
of St. Peter. He excluded from the kingdom 
of heaven, when he said to Simon Magus, 
“thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter” 
(Acts viii. 2). He admitted men uncircum- 
cised into the Church, in the persons of Cor- 
nelius and his companions (Acts x. 47). 

The meaning of this passage is distinct from 
that of John xx. 23, though the term to loose 
is sometimes used for forgiving sins (see Isai. 
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20 Then charged he his disciples 
that they should tell no man that he 
was Jesus the Christ. 

21 M From that time forth began 
Jesus to shew unto his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and 
suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third day. 

22 Then Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, Be it 


[v. 20—24. 


far from thee, Lord: this shall not be 
unto thee. 

23 But he turned, and said unto 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan : 
thou art an offence unto me: for 
thou savourest not the things that be 
of God, but those that be of men. 


24 4 Then said Jesus unto his @ ch. 10. 
disciples, If any man will come after Marks. 


me, let him deny himself, and take 3+ 
up his cross, and follow me. 








xl. 2; LXX; Ecclus. xxviii. 2), there is no 
authority for using to bind in the sense of to 
retain. And even if the figure be allowed 
(which may perhaps be defended by the cog- 
nate use of karadéw in the sense of condemn 
or convict, cf. Herod. ii. 174, iv. 68), the 
expression whatsoever is far too general to 
admit of this interpretation. Sucha meaning 
would rather require the expression whomso- 
ever thou shalt bind, &c., z.e. whomsoever 
thou shalt condemn or absolve. 


20. that he was Jesus the Christ.) We 
should probably read “ that he was the Christ.” 
MS authority is divided as regards the inser- 
tion of the name Jesus, but internal probability 
is against it. (The oldest MSS and early 
Fathers omit it, see Tisch. ed. 8. F. C. C.) 


21-28. ANNOUNCEMENT OF DEATH. 


21. From that time forth, doc.] “We are 
now in the last year of our Lord’s ministry, 
which extended from the Passover immé- 
diately following the feeding of the five thou- 
sand (John vi. 4) to the Passover at which 
He was crucified. This year is divided into 
two nearly equal parts by the Feast of ‘Taber- 
nacles recorded by St. John vii. 2. The first 
half may again be divided into two parts of 
uncertain length, the former embracing the 
events in Galilee and its vicinity down to the 
time of St. Peter’s confession (ch. xiv. 13 to 
xvi. 20), the latter extending from the con- 
fession to the Feast of Tabernacles. We 
may thus specify a period which may be esti- 
mated roughly at about three-quarters of a 
year, during which our Lord gradually pre- 
pared His disciples for His approaching suf- 
ferings and death. 


the elders and 


rs chief priests and scribes.] 
See on ch. ii. 4, 


and be raised again.) From Mark ix. 10, 
32, it is evident that the disciples at that time 
did not understand the promise of their Mas- 
ter’s resurrection literally. Probably they 
could not reconcile the literal interpretation 


with their Jewish view of the Messiah. How 
they did understand it may be matter for 
many conjectures, but for no certainty; and 
therefore need not be curiously examined. 
The fact, however, that in some way or other 
they did misunderstand it, is a sufficient an- 
swer to the cavil which some modern critics, 
such as Reimarus (‘ Wolfenb. Fragm.’), Pau- 
lus, Strauss, and even Neander and Meyer, 
have raised against the truth of the narrative 
in the text; namely, that had so clear a pre- 
diction been given, the disciples could not 
have been slow to believe in their Lord’s 
resurrection when it took place. ‘These sorts 
of criticisms in the potential mood, concerning 
what men might, should, or ought to have done 
under certain circumstances, are unsafe in 
proportion to the remoteness of the critic 
from the time of the events, and his want of 
acquaintance with the persons and circum- 
stances. Yet conjectures of this kind are 
frequently preferred to the most positive tes- 
timony as regards the facts themselves. 


23. Get thee behind me, Satan.) Cf. ch. iv. 
Io. ‘There is no reason to interpret the word 
Satan differently in this passage and in the 
former. The same rebuke which our Lord 
before addressed to the Tempter himself, He 
now addresses to Peter as doing the Tempter’s 
work. The force of the expression is lost by 
those expositors (e.g. Maldonatus) who in- 
terpret the term simply in the general sense 
of adversary. 


an offence.| Literally a “ stumbling-block ” 
(cxavdadov); probably still with an allusion 
to the meaning of Peter’s name, no longer the 
rock of the Church, but the rock of offence. 
We can hardly doubt that there is a remem- 
brance of these words of his Lord, when St. 
Peter himself, in the language of Isaiah, speaks 
of Christ as a rock of offence (mérpa cxavda- 
Aov) to the disobedient (1 Pet. ii. 8). 


24. unto his disciples.| Not to the dis- 
ciples alone, but to the disciples, together 
with the people. (See Mark vill. 34.) 


take up his cross.) See on ch. x. 38. 


v. 25—1.] 


25 For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it. l 

26 For what is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul? 

27 For the Son of man shall come 
in the glọry of his Father with his 


Ps.62 angels; ‘and then he shall reward 
s eh : 
om. 2. 6. Every man according to his works. 


ST. MATTHEW. XVI. XVII. 


28 Verily I say unto you, “There 7 Marko. 
be some standing here, which shall Lukeg, 27. 


not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I The transfiguration of Christ. 14 He healeth 
the lunatick, 22 foretelleth his own passion, 
24 and payeth tribute. 


N ND after six days Jesus taketh £ Mark 9, 


Peter, James, and John his fiteg. 23 





27. For the Son of man shall come, ds*c.] 
The principal import of these words no doubt 
relates to the future coming of Christ to judge 
the world. There is probably a secondary 
reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
both as in itself a judgment on those who had 
rejected Him, and also as typical of the final 
judgment of the world; but this reference is 
not so clearly expressed here as in the parallel 
prophecy in ch. xxiv. 


28. Verily I say unto you, dsc.] > Before 
this verse, both St. Mark and St. Luke insert 
words similar in substance, though not in 
expression, to those recorded earlier by St. 
Matthew, ch. x. 33. The parallel between 
this latter passage and Luke xii. g sufficiently 
shows that the words there recorded were 
spoken on a different occasion from the pre- 
sent, and that St. Matthew in the present 
place differs from the other two Evangelists 
only in reporting our Lord’s words in a 
somewhat abbreviated form. 


coming in his kingdom.) Our Lord does 
not say coming to judgment, but coming 
in his kingdom. ‘The last judgment is not 
the commencement, but the termination of 
that mediatorial kingdom of Christ, which He 
has, as the Son of man, and in which He is 
the Head of the Church and the ruler over 
quick and dead. (See John v. 27; Rom. xiv. 
9; 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25; and compare Hooker, 
E. P., v. 55-8; and Pearson on the Creed, 
Art. VI.) The mention of the last judgment 
naturally suggests that of the kingdom of 
which that judgment is the consummation ; 
and our Lord proceeds to declare that some 
of those then present should live to see the 
foundation of a Church which should acknow- 
ledge Him as its King, and over which He 
would reign till the end of the world. 

The above seems the natural meaning of 
the kingdom of the Son of man, if we compare 
John xviii. 36, and the similar use of the ex- 
pression the “ kingdom of heaven” in the pre- 
sent gospel. (See on ch. iii. 2, xiii. 3.) But 





when we compare ch. xxiv. 34, and John xxi. 
22, it is hardly possible to exclude an implied 
reference to the coming of Christ in judgment 
at the destruction of Jerusalem.. ‘This event 
may indeed in one sense be regarded as the 
commencement of that kingdom of which the 
last judgment is the completion ; for the utter 
destruction of the Jewish temple and nation 
proclaimed to all the world that no other 
Messiah could be expected than He who had 
already come, 

Many expositors (e.g. some mentioned by 
Origen on this place, Hilary, and Jerome, 
ibid.) refer this verse to the ‘Transfiguration, 
in which case the promise relates only to the 
three Apostles, Peter, James, and John. This 
interpretation, however, seems open to objec- 
tion: (1) because it does not satisfy the usual 
meaning of the kingdom in the Gospels; and 
(2) because our Lord’s words seem natu- 
rally to point to a more. remote event. 


CHAP, XVII.—1-13. THE TRANSFIGU- 
RATION. 


1. after six days.| So also St. Mark. St. 
Luke says “about an eight days (ése 
ńpépat oxrw) after these sayings.” The 
indefinite cei shews that St. Luke does 
not profess to give the exact interval; but 
the two reckonings may be identified if we 
suppose the one to be exclusive, the other in- 
clusive, of the days on which the two events 
occurred. Compare the expression “ after 
eight days,” John xx. 26, which seems there 
to mean the interval from one Lord’s day to 
another. 


Peter, James, and Jobn.) ‘These three had 
been selected before as witnesses of the raising 
of the daughter of Jairus, and afterwards were 
chosen to accompany their Master in His 
agony in Gethsemane. St. Peter himself tes- 
tifies to his presence at the Transfiguration 
(2 Pet. i. 18), and St. John, though he does 
not relate the event in his gospel, apparently 
alludes to it (John 1. 14). 
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brother, and bringeth them up into 
an high mountain apart, 

2 And was transfigured before 
them: and his face did shine as the 
sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light. 

3 And, behold, there appeared unto 
them Moses and Elias talking with 
him. 

4 Then answered Peter, and said 
unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to 
be here: if thou wilt, let us make 
here three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for 


Elias. 


[v. 2—8. 


5 #While he yet spake, behold, a #4 2 Pet. 


bright cloud overshadowed them : “7 


and behold a voice out of the cloud, 
which said, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
him. 

6 And when the disciples heard zt, 
they fell on their face, and were sore 
afraid. 

7 And Jesus came and touched 
them, and said, Arise, and be not 
afraid. 

8 And when they had lifted up 
their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only. 





into an high mountain.| ‘Tradition, though 
not of very early origin, identifies this moun- 
tain with Tabor; but this seems improbable, 
as the top of Tabor was apparently at that 
time the seat of a fortress. (See on this point, 
Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ vol. iii. p. 222; Ritter, 
“Geogr. of Palestine,’ vol. ii. p. 312, Eng. Tr.) 
From Mark ix. 30 we may perhaps infer that 
our Lord was still in the neighbourhood of 
Cesarea Philippi, and that the scene of the 
Transfiguration was one of the mountains 
of that region,—perhaps Hermon (Stanley, 
‘Sinai and Palestine, p. 399), or Panium 
(Thomson, ‘ Land and Book- p. 231). (See 
note on Mark ix. 2. F.C.C.) 


2. And was transfigured.) It is impossible 
on any fair interpretation of the narrative, to 
regard the Transfiguration otherwise than as 
a real and a supernatural occurrence. The hy- 
pothesis of a mythical story, framed after the 
model of the glorification of Moses on his 
descent from Sinai (Strauss), is excluded by 
the precise point of time assigned to the event, 
both in relation to the preceding circumstances 
(verse 1) and to the following (Luke ix. 37), as 
well as by the command to the three disciples 
(verses 9, 10). The hypothesis of a dream or 
a vision (Kuinél, Herder, Neander) is ex- 
cluded by the fact of its having been seen by 
three different persons; and that of a natural 
occurrence (Paulus, who supposes a mist illu- 
minated by the rising sun, and two unknown 
persons mistaken for Moses and Elias) breaks 
down by its own clumsiness. By admitting 
the event to be not only real, but super- 
natural, we avoid the difficulties raised by 
those who curiously inquire how Moses and 
Elias can have appeared, whether in their 
natural bodies or otherwise, and how they 
again disappeared in the cloud (Meyer, who 
needlessly attempts to make the transfigura- 
tion itself real, but the appearance of Moses 
and Elias a vision). God’s power is surely 





sufficient to accomplish the fact; the super- 
natural exercise of that power renders it use- 
less to investigate the manner of its accom- 
plishment. 


3. talking with him.] St. Luke adds that 
they “spake of His decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” ‘The same Evan- 
gelist adds some other particulars not men- 
tioned by St. Matthew or St. Mark, as that 
our Lord went up into a mountain to pray, 
that the three disciples were heavy with sleep, 
but nevertheless remained awake (not “ when 
they were awake,” as in the Authorised Ver- 
sion). These circumstances render it probable 
that the Transfiguration took place during the 
night. 

4. let us make here three tabernacles.| Con- 
tinuing the thought, “it is good for us to be 
here.” St. Peter seems to have desired to 
make the tabernacles as abiding places where- 
in his Master, with Moses and Elias, might 
prolong His dwelling on the mountain, and 
perhaps avoid the suffering which awaited 
Him at Jerusalem. The strangeness of the 
request is explained by St. Mark and St. Luke, 
both of whom add that Peter knew not what 
he said. (See note on Mark ix. 6. F. C.C.) 


5, overshadowed them.) I.e. our Lord, 
Moses, and Elias. The disciples were not 
overshadowed ; they heard the voice out of 
the cloud. 


hear ye him.) These words and the dis- 
appearance of the heavenly messengers are 
symbolically connected, as signifying that 
God, who had spoken in times past to the 
fathers by the prophets, henceforth would 
speak by His Son. (Alford.) They also - 
indicate our Lord as completely fulfilling the 
prophecy of Moses (Deut. xviii. 15-19), which 
was partially fulfilled in Joshua. The re- 
membrance of this voice may have been pre- 
sent to the mind of St. Peter when he cites 


‘of the prophecy. 


7 


ST. 


g And as they came down from 
the mountain, Jesus charged them, 
saying, Tell the vision to no man, 
until the Son of man be risen again 
from the dead. 

10 And his disciples asked him, 
saying, *Why then say the scribes 
that Elias must first come? 

II And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Elias truly shall first 
come, and restore all things. 

12 But I say unto you, That 
Elias is come already, and they knew 
him not, but have done unto him 
whatsoever they listed. Likewise 
shall also the Son of man suffer of 
them. 


v. 9—17.] 


the above prophecy and applies it to Christ 
(Acts iii. 22). 

9. the vision.] Literally, “the thing seen,” 
equivalent to the expression in St. Mark, 
“ what things they had seen ” (å eiSov).. The 
word does not imply any unreality. 


10. Why then say the scribes.) The word 
then clearly implies an inference from the 
preceding command—“ If we are to keep the 
vision secret, what is the meaning of the doc- 
trine that the coming of Elias must precede 
the manifestation of the Messiah? Is not 
this which we have seen the coming of Elias, 
and should it not be proclaimed as a sign 
that the Messiah’s kingdom is at hand?” 
This question is a clear sign of the historical 
character of the narrative. Had the witness 
of the three disciples been invented in support 
of a mythical story it is hardly possible that 
this incident could have found a place in it, 
or the traditions with which Malachi’s pro- 
phecy of the coming of Elijah were overlaid 
by the Jewish teachers. (See Lightfoot on 
this passage.) 

11. Elias truly shall first come.) In the 
original “ cometh,” though in a future sense. 
I.e. the prophecy is true which says that 
Elias shall first come, but it is already ful- 
filled. The present taken in a future sense is 
only used as referring back to the original form 
The attempt to interpret 
these words as implying a prediction of a 
future advent of Elijah in person seems forced 
and unnecessary, though adopted by high 
authorities, especially among the Fathers. 
(See Origen and Chrysostom on Matt. xvii., 
Hilary, c. xx. in St. Matt, S. Aug. ‘de Civ. 
Dei, xx. 29, and in Joh. Tract. iv., quoted 
by Bp. Wordsworth in loc. F.C. C.) 

zvd restore all things.| Abbreviated from 
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13 Then the disciples understood 
that he spake unto them of John the 
Baptist. 


14 T *And when they were come # Mark 9. 
to the multitude, there came to him Likeg. 38. 


a certain man, kneeling down to him, 
and saying, 

15 Lord, have mercy on my son: 
for he is lunatick, and sore vexed : 
for ofttimes he falleth into the fire, 
and oft into the water. 

16 And I brought him to thy 
disciples, and they could not cure 
him. 

17 Then Jesus answered and said, 
O faithless and perverse generation, 
how long shall I be with you? how 





the LXX version of Mal. iv. 6, which renders 
“who shall restore (dmoxatactnoet as here) 
the heart of the father to the son and 
the heart of a man towards his neighbour.” 
This text may possibly have given rise to the 
representation of the coming of Elias as a 
restorer of all things. ‘The later Rabbis 
looked forward to this event as a restitution 
of the earlier glories of their Temple and 
religion, especially of the holy things (see 
Lightfoot on this place), and such may have 
been the interpretation of the Scribes at this 
time. Our Lord shews that its true meaning 
is the repentance preached by John as a pre- 
paration for His own coming. 


14-21. CURE OF LUNATIC CHILD. 


14. And when they were come to the multi- 
tude.| All the three Synoptists agree in 
placing the cure of this demoniac immediately 
after the transfiguration ; an agreement which 
is in itself an evidence of the historical cha- 
racter of the transfiguration itself. St. Luke 
shows his independence by stating more par- 
ticularly that the cure took place on the day 
after the transfiguration. If, as is probable, 
the transfiguration took place in the night 
(see on verse 3), our Lord and His disciples 
would naturally come down from the moun- 
tain on the following morning. 

15. lumutick.| See on ch. iv. 24. The 
symptoms appear to have been those of epi- 
lepsy, accompanied by suspension of speech 
(Mark ix. 17, 18), caused in this case by 
demoniacal possession, but not confounded 
with it. 

17. O faithless and perverse generation. | 
The expression, perverse generation (yeved 
Sveotpappevn) occurs in the LXX version of 
the words of Moses, concerning the people 
of Israel (Deut. xxxii. 5). Similar language 


go 
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long shall I suffer you? bring him 
hither to me. 

18 And Jesus rebuked the devil ; 
and he departed out of him: and 
the child was cured from that very 
hour. 

19 Then came the disciples to 
Jesus apart, and said, Why could not 
we cast him out? 

20 And Jesus said unto them, Be- 
cause of your unbelief: for verily I 


‘Luke 17. say unto you, “If ye have faith as a 


grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place; and it shall remove ; 


and nothing shall be impossible unto 
ou. 

21 Howbeit this kind goeth not 

out but by prayer and fasting. 

22 4 7” And while they abode in ” ch. 20. 
Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Mark o, 
Son of man shall be betrayed into the 3ye Ae 
hands of men: 

23 And they shall kill him, and 
the third day he shall be raised again. 

And they were exceeding sorry. i 

24 4 And when they were come to eo 
Capernaum, they that received ' tribute aldidrach 


; ma, dein; 
money came to Peter, and said, Doth in value j 
: t 
not your master pay tribute ? Dace’ 





is used by our Lord of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees (ch. xii. 39), and of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees (ch. xvi. 4). These passages make 
it improbable that this rebuke is here ad- 
dressed especially to the disciples, as some 
interpret. In St. Mark’s account (ix. 14) we 
read that the Scribes were questioning with 
the people, and we may naturally suppose 
that the tendency of their questions was to 
throw discredit on our Lord on account of 
the failure of His disciples. It is probable, 
therefore, that our Lord’s words are principally 
addressed to the Scribes and those who were 
influenced by them, Whether the disciples 
are also included seems doubtful, though a 
partial parallel may be found in the language 
of our Lord to Philip (John xiv. 9), The 
disciples are separately rebuked for their 
want of faith at verse 20. 


18. And Jesus rebuked the devil.| ‘The 
graphic description of St. Mark (ix. 20-27) 
adds many particulars which shew an inde- 
pendent source of information. 


20. asa grain of mustard seed.) T.e. the 
smallest faith. (See ch. xiii. 32.) 


ye shall say unto this mountain.| The all- 
sufficing power of. faith seems to have been 
proverbially expressed among the Jews by 
the saying that it can remove mountains. 
(See 1 Cor. xiii. 2, and Lightfoot on Matt. 
xxi. 21.) Our Lord gives a vivid expression 
to the proverb by pointing to the mountain 
now before them, as He did again on a sub- 
sequent occasion (ch. xxi. 21). 


21. this kind.) T.e. this kind of evil spirit. 
To faith indeed nothing is impossible; but 
the faith which is to work such miracles as 
the casting out of these evil spirits must 
itself be formed by prayer and fasting. Some 
interpret prayer and fasting on the part of the 
sufferer, which seems less natural. (On the 
reading see note on Mark ix. 29. F.C, C.) 


22. The Son of man shall be betrayed.) 
There was good reason for this repetition of 
what had been said before (ch. xvi. 16). The 
unbelief of Peter shewed how necessary it 
was that the disciples should be repeatedly 
taught the same truth. 


24-27. TRIBUTE MONEY. 

24. tribute money.] This incident is pecu- 
liar to St. Matthew. The word here used 
for tribute (d/Spaypov) is different from that 
used ch. xxii. 17 for the tribute paid to the 
Roman emperor. In the latter passage the 
Latin word census is used in its Greek form 
(kjjvoos). This alone would seem to imply 
that the tribute here spoken of was different 
from the other, and this suspicion is con- 
firmed when we remember that the half- 
shekel paid by every Israelite above twenty 
years of age for the service of the temple 
(Exod. xxx. 13, xxxviii. 26. Cf. Josephus, 
‘Ant.,’ xviii. 9,§1; ‘B. J.,’ vil. 6, § 6), was 
equivalent in value to two Attic drachmas, 
probably at this time equivalent to about 
1s. 6d. of our money. (See Josephus, 
‘Ant.,’ ili, 8, § 2. Philo, Quis Rer Div. 
Her., § 38.) This tribute, which at first 
seems only to have been collected on the 
occasions of numbering the people, appears in 
later times to have become annual. (See 2 
Chron. xxiv. 5; Nehem. x. 32, where a re- 
duction appears to have been temporarily 
made in the amount on account of the 
poverty of the people; Philo de Monarch. ii. 
§ 3; Josephus, ‘Ant.,’ xviii. 9, §1. Cf. Trench 
on the Miracles, No. 28.) It was collected 
at the end of the ecclesiastical year in the 
latter part of the month Adar, the early part 
of our March. 

The time of collection presents a difficulty 
in relation to the present passage, as the event 
here narrated seems to have taken place in 
the summer or autumn, not long before our 
Lord’s journey to Jerusalem at the feast of 
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v. 25—27.| gt 
25 He saith, Yes. And when he gers. Jesus saith unto him, Then 
was come into the house, Jesus pre- are the children free. I Or, ¢ 


vented him, saying, What thinkest 27 Notwithstanding, lest we should £47 | It 


is half an 


thou, Simon? of whom do the kings offend them, go thou to the sea, and oo 
of the earth take custom or tri- cast an hook, and take up the fish balne two 
bute? of their own children, or of that first cometh up; and when thou oa 
strangers ? hast opened his mouth, thou shalt after five 


shillings 


26 Peter saith unto him, Of stran- find a piece of money: that take, the ounce. 


Tabernacles (John vil. 10). On account of 
this difficulty Wieselcr (‘ Chr. Syn.,’ p. 270) 
has revived the view of some earlier com- 
mentators, that the tribute here mentioned is 
the Roman census, which was collected in 
the month Elul or September. But the 
difficulties involved in this view are so great 
that it seems simpler to suppose that, in this 
instance the temple tribute was demanded at 
a different time. Such a view is perhaps sup- 
ported by the Rabbinical authorities cited by 
Greswell (‘ Diss., vol. ii. p. 378), according 
to whom the haif-shekel might, in different 
localities, be paid at any of the three great 
feasts. And, even without this testimony, it 
is almost certain that the payment must 
occasionally have been made at unusual times, 
and the present might very well have been an 
instance of the kind. 

There is no evidence of our Lord having 
visited Capernaum (His “own city,’ ch. 
ix. 1) since the day after the feeding of the 
five thousand (John vi. 22-24), which appears 
to have been a brief visit shortly after the 
time at which the tribute was due. If not 
demanded on that occasion, it was natural 
that it would be asked for on His next return 
to the city. For the two interpretations and 
the authorities by which each is supported, 
see Archbishop Trench on this miracle. 


25, He saith, Yes.) ‘The remarks of Arch- 
bishop Trench on these words are well 
worthy of notice as showing the true import 
of the miracle which follows: “ Peter at once 
replies in the affirmative. Zealous for his 
Lord’s honour, and confident that His piety 
would make Him prompt in whatever God’s 
ordinance required, he pledges Him without 
hesitation to the payment. Yet was he over- 
hasty in this. ‘There was on his part a failing 
here to recognise the higher dignity of his 
Lord ... For the time at least he had lost 
sight of His Lord’s true position and prero- 
gative, that He was a Son over His own house, 
and not a servant in another’s ; the Head of the 
theocracy, not one of its subordinate members 
—-sothat it was to Him in His Father that offer- 
ings were to be made, not from Him to be 
received. . . . It is for the purpose of bring- 
ing back Peter, and with him the other dis- 
ciples, to the true recognition of Himself, 





from which they had in part fallen, that the 
Lord puts to him the question which follows. 
And for the same reason, being engaged, 
through Peter’s hasty imprudence, to the 
rendering of the didrachn, which now He 
could scarcely recede from, He yet does it in 
the remarkable way of this present miracle— 
a miracle which should testify that all things 
served Him, from the greatest to the least, 
even to the fishes that walked through the 
paths of tle sea—that He was Lord over 
nature, and, having nothing, yet in His 
Father’s care for Him, was truly possessed of 
all things.” 


26. Then are the children free.| The argu- 
ment is very clear on the supposition that 
the tribute was for the service of the Temple. 
“ If the children of earthly kings are exempt 
from the tribute paid for their service, I, the 
Son of God, am in like manner free from the 
tribute raised for God’s service.” ‘The half- 
shekel paid for the Temple was regarded as 
given to God. (See Josephus, ‘ Ant.,’ xviii. 9, 
§ 1.) Wieseler objects to this explanation that 
it does not apply to Peter, but only to Jesus. 
But it is nowhere said that any exemption 
was claimed for Peter. Our Lord’s words 
to him merely assert that the money which 
was to be found in the mouth of the fish 
would suffice for both Himself and Peter, 
without in any way implying that Peter could 
claim exemption. Wieseler’s own explana- 
tion is of itself sufficient to refute the hypo- 
thesis which requires it. He supposes that 
our Lord claims exemption, for Himself and 
Peter, from the tribute due to the Roman 
Emperor, on the plea that “the God-fearing 
and God-taught man is the rightful king of 
the earth.” Even if this verbal evasion could 
be tolerated, the interpretation would still 
fail, for the argument claims exemption for 
the children of the king to whom the tribute 
is due, not for other kings, whether literally 
or figuratively such. 


27. a piece of money.| In the original, “a 
stater?” ‘The silver stater was equal to four 
drachmz, or about 3s. English. ‘The money 
was thus sufficient to pay the tribute for two 
persons. “It is observable,” says Mr. R. S. 
Poole, “in confirmation of the minute accu- 
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and give unto them for me and 
thee. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1 Christ warneth his disciples to be humble and 
harmless: 7 to avoid offences, and not to de- 
spise the little ones: 15 teacheth how we are to 
deal with our brethren, when they offend us : 
21 and how oft to forgive them. 23 which 
he setteth forth by a parable of the king, that 
took account of his servants, 32 and punished 
him, who shewed no mercy to his fellow. 


[v. 1—3. 


Mathe 
A disciples unto Jesus, saying, fixe. 
Who is the greatest in the kingdom 4° 
of heaven? 

2 And Jesus called a little child 
unto him, and set him in the midst 
of them, 

3 And said, Verily I say unto 


you, ’Except ye be converted, and ° ch. 19. 
become as little children, ye shall not {Gor. x4. 


20. 


enter into the kingdom of heaven. 





racy of this Evangelist, that at this period the 
silver currency of Palestine consisted of 
Greek imperial tetradrachms, or staters, and 
Roman denarii of a quarter their value, di- 
drachms having fallen into disuse. Had two 
didrachms been found by St. Peter, the 
receivers of tribute would hardly have taken 
them, and no doubt the ordinary coin paid 
was that miraculously supplied.” (Smith’s 
‘Dict. of the Bible,’ Art. Stater.) 

The true import of this miracle has been 
shewn in the note on verse 25. It must not 
be regarded as differing from the rest of our 
Lord’s miracles in being a mere expedient to 
supply a temporal need. It was rather a 
miraculous evidence to convince the disciples 
of His divine power even while He submitted 
as man to the ordinances of the law, and in 
this point of view it has been compared by 
Archbishop Trench to the voice from heaven 
which accompanied His baptism. It is hardly 
necessary elaborately to refute the natural or 
the mythical attempts to explain away the 
miracle; they sufficiently refute themselves. 
Paulus supposes that Peter is to open the 
fish’s mouth to take out the hook, and then 
to sell it for a stater—a meaning which the 
original words cannot possibly bear. Strauss 
contents himself with cavilling at the physical 
difficulties of the miracle, and supposing that 
the narrative may have arisen from the much- 
used theme of a catching of fish by Peter on 
the one side, and on the other from the well- 
known stories of precious things having been 
found in the bodies of fish. The miracie 
indeed must appear capricious and unneces- 
sary to those who regard our Lord merely 
as a man. It is only when we see in His 
assertion of His Sonship a direct claim to the 
Divine nature that the miracle finds an ap- 
propriate place as an immediate manifestation 
of the Divine power over nature which His 
claim carries with it. 


CHAP. XVIII.—1-20. THE Last WARN- 
INGS AT CAPERNAUM. 

1. At the same time.) Ie. during the 

same visit to Capernaum as that recorded 


in the last chapter. In this note of time 
all the Synoptists agree, and St. Mark ex- 
pressly adds that the incident took place at 
Capernaum in the house. The previous dis- 
pute by the way might naturally have arisen 
from the apparent pre-eminence given to 
Peter, James, and John at the Transfigura- 
tion. 


Who is the greatest.) In the original,“ who 
then is greatest” (ris dpa pei(wv). The par- 
ticle of inference, omitted in our version, seems 
to imply a reference to something omitted by 
the Evangelist. It has clearly no connection 
with the conclusion of the last chapter. The 
narrative of St. Mark supplies the omission. 
If we suppose the question of the disciples in 
this place to come between verses 35 and 36 
of Mark ix., the two narratives will supple- 
ment each other, and the apparent discre- 
pancy between St. Matthew’s account, which 
represents our Lord as replying to the spoken 
question of the disciples, and St. Mark’s, 
which represents Him as replying to their un- 
spoken thought, will disappear. 


2. a little child] A tradition, which how- 
ever cannot be traced higher than the latter 
part of the 9th century, identifies the child 
with St. Ignatius; but this tradition probably 
arose from a misinterpretation, in a passive 
sense, of the epithet Geopdpos, used by Igna- 
tius in the addresses of his Epistles, and in- 
terpreted in the genuine account of his mar- 
tyrdom in an active sense, as meaning “he 
that has Christ in his heart.” On this point 
see Pearson, ‘ Vind. Ign.,’ p. 527, ed. Churton. 
(Zahn shews that GcoPépos is a proper name, 
cf. Patt. Apost. ed. G. et'Z. 1876. F.C.C.) 


3. Verily I say unto you, dsc.) The con- 
tents of verses 3 and 4 are omitted in the 
abridged narrative of St. Mark and St. Luke. 
That they belong to this place is manifest 
from their relation to the question asked in 
verse 1. It will be observed that our Lord 
does not satisfy the personal ambition of the 
disciples by designating’ an individual who 
shall be greatest in the kingdom of heaven, 


same time came the * Marko. 


v. 4—9. ] 


4 Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 

5 And whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my name receiveth 
me. 

6 “But whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones which believe in me, 
it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea. 
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7 T Woe unto the world because 
of offences! for it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh ! 


8 ¿Wherefore if thy hand or thy ëch. s. 30, 


foot offend thee, cut them off, and }"*% 


cast them from thee: it is better for 
thee to enter into life halt or maimed, 
rather than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into everlasting fire. 

g And if thine eye offend thee, 


pluck it out, and cast zt from thee : 





but points out the frame of mind which all 
should strive to attain without thereby ex- 
cluding another. 


the kingdom of heaven.) ‘This expression 
here retains its usual meaning of the Church 
of Christ; but, by way of contrast to the 
carnal views entertained by the Apostles, it is 
limited to the true members of that Church: 
those who are followers of Christ in spirit, 
and not merely in name. The expression “shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven” is thus 
equivalent to “ cannot be my disciples,” Luke 
xiv. 26. 


4. shall humble himself] The humility of 
the child, who naturally looks up to his 
elders, is contrasted with the self-exalting 
spirit of those who desired to be above their 
fellows in the kingdom of heaven. 


5. one such little child.) I.e. any one having 
the humble disposition of a child, whether 
actually a child in age or not. (Cf. 1 Cor. 
XIV. 20.) 


in my name.) I.e. because he bears my 
name, because he is my disciple (cf. on ch. x. 
42). The humblest of those who bear Christ’s 
name are His brethren, and to receive them 
is to receive Him, (Cf. ch. xxv. 40.) 


6. shall offend.) I.e. shall cause to stumble, 
used with especial reference to such acts as 
turn away any one from belief in Christ, as 
opposed to receiving, ie. confirming him in 
the faith. In St. Mark these words are pre- 
ceded by the confession of John, that the 
disciples had forbidden one from casting out 
devils in the name of Jesus, because he fol- 
lowed not them; and St. Luke gives this 
account in the same context, though without 
the following remarks. This confession might 
naturally have been prompted by the language 
of verse 5 (Mark ix. 37), though it is omitted 
by St. Matthew, who gives our Lord’s own 
words in a continuous form. 


a millstone.) In the original, “an ass- 
millstone,” i.e. the stone of the large mill 


turned by an ass, as distinguished from the 
smaller mills turned by hand. 


7. it must needs be that offences come, dsc.] 
So long as the world lasts, sins and occasions 
of sin will exist, but this fact does not destroy 
the personal responsibility of each individual 
for his own sin. The existence of sin in the 
mass, even though the average amount of 
every crime may be estimated by statistics, 
does not in the least clash with the fact that 
each man is a free agent, and is responsible as 
such for his actions. The kind of law, if it 
may be so called, which is established by sta- 
tistical calculations, is of a totally different 
kind from those natural laws which indicate 
an unvarying sequence of cause and effect. 
The latter are indications generalised into 
laws from being observed to be valid in indi- 
vidual cases. The former are merely state- 
ments of general uniformity observed in masses 
only, and not in individuals, the individual 
variations being compensated and lost sight of, 
owing to the large scale on which the calcu- 
lation is made. ‘The so-called philosophy of 
the present day, which would annihilate the 
free will of man, is opposed to the natural 
consciousness of man, no less than to Divine 
revelation. 


8. Wherefore if thy hand, d'c.] “ Where- 
fore” is not in the original, which merely 
says, “and if thy hand,” &c. (Cf. Mark ix. 
43.) This verse is not an inference from the 
preceding, but a transition to another branch 
of the subject—from the doom denounced on 
him who causes offences on the one side, to 
the duty on the other of avoiding whatever 
causes offence to ourselves. The injunction 
is repeated in substance from ch. v, 29, 30, 
but is such as might naturally be used on 
both occasions. This and the following verse 
are given by St. Mark in a more expanded 
form, which is probably that in which they 
were originally spoken. The two, however, 
only differ as a full and an abridged report of 
the same saying. 


The 


everlasting fire.) +o mtp Tò ai@vior. 
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[v. to—12 


11 ©For the Son of man is come to © Luke 1g, 
> IQ. 
save that which was lost. ; 
12 How think ye? ifa man have 2 Luke ıs. 


it is better for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell fire. 


10 Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you, That in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven. 


an hundred sheep, and one of them * 
be gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is 
gone astray? 





word aidos is sometimes rendered by 
our translators eternal, and sometimes ewer- 
lasting. Looking to the derivation of the 
words, the former rendering (æternus, eviter- 
nus) would be the more exact equivalent of 
aiovios, and the latter (sempiternus, semper) 
of the cognate term aiios, which is more 
common in classical Greek, and occurs occa- 
sionally in the New Testament (Rom. i. 20; 
Jude 6). With reference to actual use, 
however, it is impossible to express by one 
English word the different shades of meaning 
of aidvos, which can only be explained by 
the corresponding meanings of the substantive 
alv. This word in its primary sense means 
an entire duration as distinguished from a 
limited portion of such duration. (Cf. Aris- 
totle, ‘De Cælo,; i. 9, rò yap Téàos Tò mepi- 
éyov Tov tis éxdotov Cans xpdvov, o pnbév 
čko Kara vow, aidy éxagrov KéKAnrat. 
Hence it is applied: 1. To the life of an 
individual or of a generation (Hom. II. iv. 
478, “sch. Sep. Ant. Theb. 774; thus 
Hesych., ó rs oñs xpdvos). 2. (later) To a 
dispensation or state of things universally, e. g. 
the present world (Matt. xii. 32, xiii. 39), or 
other dispensations past or future (1 Cor. ii. 
7 Epa ito, 11 Heb. i 2; Rom? i 25; 
Eph. ii. 7). 3. Especially to eternity as dis- 
tinguished from time (John vi. 51; 2 Pet. iii. 
18. Cf. Plato‘ Tim.,’ p. 37, Philo, De Mut. 
Nom., § 47). Hence the corresponding 
meanings of the adjective aldwos: 1. Per- 
petual, lasting for life, or for the whole exist- 
ence of the object spoken of (Philem. 5. Cf 
Deut. xv. 17, where the LXX have eis ròv 
alva for Hebrew Diy). 2. Belonging to 
an entire dispensation, e. g. in all past time 
(Rom. xvi. 25). 3. Especially belonging to 
the entire future dispensation, and hence, by 
inference, everlasting, because that dispensa- 
tion will have no end (as in the present 
passage). In this sense ał®œvos is opposed 
to mpdckaipos (2 Cor. iv. 18). In this sense 
aidy and aidmos are the usual renderings 
by the LXX of the Hebrew nbdiy. The 


metaphysical discussion as to the distinction 
between time and eternity, whether the 
latter is to be regarded, with Aristotle (Phys. 
viii. 1), as duration without limit, or with 
Plato (Prim., pp. 37, 38), and many Christian 


writers after him, as a mode of existence out 
of all duration and succession, is a question 
insoluble by us, and irrelevant to passages 
like the present, which speaks not of the 
absolute nature of God, but of finite exist- 
ence which cannot'be dissociated from dura- 
tion and succession. (See note on Mark ix, 


43. ECC) 


10. their angels do always behold, @'c.} 
Ie. children are under the care of the highest 
order of angels, of those that stand continually 
in the presence of God. (Cf. Luke i. 19, and 
for the origin of the expression 1 Kings x. 8.) 
The natural meaning of these words un- 
doubtedly implies the existence of guardian 
angels appointed to watch over these little 
ones. (Compare Ps. xxxiv. 7, xci. 11; Heb. 
i TA) 


11. For the Son of man, dsc.] This verse 
is omitted in some early MSS and versions; 
but can hardly have been interpolated from 
Luke xix. ro, in which case the words, “ to 
seek,” so appropriate to the present context, 
would not have been omitted. Assuming it 
to be genuine in this place, its omission may 
be accounted for by its apparent want of 
connection with the concluding words of the 
preceding verse. The connection, however, 
is with the former part of the verse; the 
thought being, “Take heed lest ye despise 
one of these little ones, and think lightly of 
causing them to offend; for in causing the 
loss even of one of the least of your brethren, 
ye destroy one whom Christ came to save.” 


12. If aman have, dsc.) The same thought. 
is further pursued in the parable. “Think 
not lightly of causing one of these little ones 
to fall; for they are precious in the sight of 
God, who wills their salvation even as a 
shepherd desires the recovery of a lost sheep.” 
This parable appears in Luke xv. 1-7 with a 
different context, and was probably employed 
on two separate occasions. The substance 
of the thought is the same in both places, but 
with a slight difference in the application. 
In the present passage, the similitude refers 
to possible transgressions which may follow 
from the sin of those who cause the little 
ones to offend. In St. Luke the image of the 
lost sheep refers to actual transgressors, the 


v. 13—17.| ST. MATTHEW. XVIII. 
13 And if so be that he find it, 


verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep, than of the 
ninety and nine which went not 
astray. 


14 Even so it is not the will of 
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if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. 
16 But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more, 
that in “the mouth of two or three ee 
witnesses every word may be esta- John 8.17. 


your Father which is in heaven, blished. 2 Corio 
that one of these little ones should 17 And if he shall neglect to hear He: 7° 


perish. 
15 { Moreover “if thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him 


them, tell zt unto the church: but if 
he neglect to hear the church, let him , |... 


Lev. 19. 
: be unto thee as an “heathen man and a 
2 


uke 17. 3. hes. 3. 


his fault between thee and him alone: 


a publican. 14. 





publicans and sinners, despised as such by the 
self-righteous Pharisees and Scribes. 


and goeth into the mountains.| Perhaps 
rather, Doth he not leave the ninety and 
nine on the mountains, and goeth and seeketh, 
&c. The original admits of either rendering, 
according to punctuation; but the expression, 
“on the mountains” seems to correspond to 
“in the wilderness” (Luke xv. 4). The 
parallel passage (Ezek. xxxiv. 6) is not deci- 
sive in favour of either rendering. 


13. which went not astray.| The direct 
application of these words is not so obvious 
as in the corresponding passage of St. Luke, 
and it may be doubted whether any stress is 
intended to be placed upon them. Many 
commentators, both among the Fathers and 
among later writers, understand them as rela- 
ting to the angels who have not fallen; but it 
is perhaps more natural to interpret them, 
with Maldonatus, as illustrating the greatness 
of God’s love to man, so great that, had only 
one man out of the race been lost, He would 
have sent His Son for the salvation of that 
one, as the shepherd seeks for the one lost 
sheep of his flock. ‘Thus understood the 
force of the parable is not weakened by the 
fact that all men alike have sinned and all can 
find salvation only through Christ. 


_ 15. If thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
dsc.) After warning the disciples against 
causing others to offend, our Lord proceeds 
to say what should be their own conduct 
with regard to offences committed against 
themselves. The context would naturally 
lead us to interpret the words trespass against 
thee, in the first instance, of such offences as 
furnish temptation to sin; though the ex- 
pression will also include all wrongs com- 
mitted by one brother (ż. e. Christian) against 
another. 

The words, against thee are omitted in 
some MSS and recent editions, so as to 
extend the precept to sins in general; but it 
is more easy to account for their omission, 


supposing them genuine, than for their inter- 
polation if spurious. The reply of St. Peter, 
verse 21, seems to show that the discourse 
has hitherto been of personal wrongs. It 
must be admitted, however, that in the 
parallel passage (Luke xvii. 3) the preponde- 
rance of authority is against the received 
text. 


hast gained thy brother.| T.e. to the com- 
munion of the Church from which, by con- 
tinuing obstinate, he would be excluded. 
(Compare St. Paul’s use of the same word, 
1 Cor. ix. 19-22. See also 1 Pet. iii. 1.) 


16. every word may be established.) T.e. 
that the cause of dispute between you 
(pñpa = 735 in the sense of cause at law) 
may be determined by the number of wit- 
nesses required by the law. (See Deut. xix. 
15, which is here cited according to the 
LXX.) The same words are cited by St. 
Paul (2 Cor. xiii. 1), probably with reference 
to an intended judicial inquiry into the dis- 
orders of the Corinthian Church. 


17. unto the church.| T.e; to the general 
body of believers. The word must be 
understood in the same sense as in ch. xvi. 
18, and will denote in the first instance the 
whole Christian body, over whom authority 
is expressly given, first to St. Peter (ch. xvi. 
19), and now to all the Apostles (verse 18). 
But in course of time, as the Church became 
more numerous, and spread over different 
places, a similar jurisdiction would of neces- 
sity be exercised by particular Churches in 
each locality, though still in subordination to 
the apostolic authority. Thus St. Paul (1 
Cor. v. 12) speaks of the Corinthian Church 
as judging them that are within, while yet 
claiming for himself the right to direct their 
judgments, and to pronounce judgment him- 
self when necessary. 


let him be unto thee as an heathen, @'c.} 
Literally, “as the heathen and the publican” 
(the article expressing the class): i.e. treat 
him as those classes of persons are treated by 
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A John 29, 
7 Cor. 5.4. SOever ye shall bind on earth shall 
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18 Verily I say unto you, * What- 


be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven. 

19 Again I say unto you, That if 
two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven. 

20 For where two or three are 


[v. 18—23: 


gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them. 

21 M Then came Peter to him, 
and said, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him? ‘till seven times? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say not * 
unto thee, Until seven times: but, 
Until seventy times seven. 

23 M Therefore is the kingdom of 
heaven likened unto a certain king, 





the Jews—avoid social intercourse with him. 
(For the Jewish practice, see ch. ix. 11; Acts 
xi. 3; for the Christian adoption of it, see 1 


i@oriv. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 14, 15.) The datter. 


passage shews the spirit in which this precept 
is to be obeyed, as a rule necessary for the 
discipline of the Church, but without enmity 
towards the person of the offender. 


18. Whatsoever ye skall bind, dsc.) The 
promise before given to St. Peter (see above 
on ch. xvi. 19) is now extended to all the 
Apostles, to whom is committed in the first 
instance the power of laying down the con- 
ditions of admission to or exclusion from the 
Church. The transition from the singular to 
the plural (whatsoever ye shall bind) should 
be noticed. The former verse seems to 
relate to the conduct of:members of the 
Church in general; the present, to the autho- 
rity given to the Apostles as rulers of the 
Church, whose sentence of exclusion should 
be binding in the sight of God, being pro- 
nounced under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, who came to guide them into all 
truth. (Cf John xvi. 13); 1 Cor: v. 3, 4.) 


19. two of you.] Some MSS have the word 
‘any ; but the reading followed by the A.V. is 
probably the true one, and is more emphatic. 
‘The promise of the divine sanction to the sen- 
tence of the Apostles is now made part of a 
more general promise that God will grant what- 
ever two of them shall unite in asking. The 
reference in the first instance is to the autho- 
rity committed to the Apostles, and to the 
united prayer with which its exercise would 
naturally be accompanied. A similar power 
of discipline must, from the nature of the 
case, be entrusted to the rulers of the Church 
in all ages, so far as regards the formal power 
of excommunication. The divine sanction 
of the sentence, directly promised to the 


Apostles, is implied to others only on the 


assumption that their power is exercised in 
the Apostolic spirit of prayer, and under like 
government by the Spirit and Word of God. 


20. For where two or three are gathered 
together, do'c.] The limitation “of you” is 


mow omitted, and the promise of divine 
authority specially made to the Apostles is 
now based upon a more general promise of 
Christ’s presence with all who shall be 
gathered together in His name. This must 
not be understood as “a generalisation of the 
idea of the Church and the powers conferred 
on it.” It is a general promise that Christ 
will hear the united prayers of any of His 
true followers; and the same promise is else- 
where made to individuals (Matt. vii. 7, 8; 
ihiga od oh 101) a |OMi ile 22 e Se 
which must be understood with the con- 
dition expressed in the last of these passages, 
“if we ask any thing according to His will, 
He heareth us.” 


in my name.) Te. with entire faith and 
trust in me. (Compare 1 Sam. xvii. 45; 
Ps. xcnn7.s JohNZi RT.) 


21-35. THE GREAT LESSON OF FORGIVE- 
NESS. 


21. till seven times.| The Jewish doctors 
allowed forgiveness only for three offences. 
(See Lightfoot on this place.) ~The number 
seven may perhaps have been suggested by 
Prov. xxiv. 16. 


22. seventy times seven.) This expression 
has been variously interpreted as meaning 
seven times seventy (490), or seventy seven 
times. The latter is probably the meaning, 
as the same expression occurs Gen. iv. 24 
(LXX) where the Hebrew signifies seventy 
and seven. Here, however, it is not to be 
understood literally, but only as signifying an 
indefinitely large number. “ The inquiry of 
St. Peter,” says Olshausen, ‘‘seemed to pre- 
suppose a right, according to which man 
might act at his own discretion in bestowing 
forgiveness or withholding it. The Saviour 
explains that nothing of this kind existed: he 
who was himself in debt for Ais all could 
advance a claim for nothing.” 


23. Therefore.| Because there is no defi- 
nite limit to forgiveness among Christians, 
the kingdom of heaven (the Christian Church) 
is likened, &c. 


t Luke 17, 


ST. 


which would take account of his ser- 
vants. 

24 And when he had begun to 
reckon, one was brought unto him, 
which owed him ten thousand 

dalent talents. 

: 25 But forasmuch as he had not to 
pay, his lord commanded him to be 
sold, and his wife, and children, and 
all that he had, and payment to be 
` made. 

26 The servant therefore fell down, 


v. 24—35] 


ng and "worshipped him, saying, Lord, 
z. have patience with me, and I will pay 


thee all. 

27 Then the lord of that servant 
he Ro- Was moved with compassion, and 
zjem- loosed him, and forgave him the debt. 
ithgart 28 But the same servant went out, 

and found one of his fellowservants, 


LE 


roe which owed him an hundred 'pence: 
tings and he laid hands on him, and took 
ounce . . 

ven , him by the throat, saying, Pay me 
ea that thou owest. 


24. ten thousand talents.) The Attic talent 
of silver was equivalent to about 243/. 15s. 
English money ; so that ten thousand talents 
would not fall far short of two millions and a 
half English. ‘The expression is here perhaps 
used indefinitely for a very large sum; yet it 
might be understood literally if we suppose, 
with Archbishop Trench, that the servant in 
question is a satrap or governor of a province, 
who should have remitted the revenues of his 
province to the royal treasury. (Cf. Esther 
lii. 9.) If we suppose the Jewish standard 
to be adopted, the amount will be still larger ; 
the Jewish silver talent being equivalent to 
406l. 5s. English, and the gold talent to 
double that sum. 


25. to be sold.| ‘The Mosaic Law allowed 
the sale of an insolvent debtor, apparently 
with his family (see Levit. xxv. 39, 41; 
Deut. xv. 12; 2 Kingsiv. 1). But from the 
mention of the prison and the tormentors, 
which were not part of the Jewish Law, it is 
probable that the imagery is borrowed from 
a foreign country. 


26. I will pay thee all] “We may detect 
in these words the voice of self-righteousness, 
imagining that, if only time were allowed, it 
could make good all the shortcomings of the 
past. Thus the words are exceedingly im- 
portant, as very much explaining to us the 
later conduct of this man, It is clear that he 
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29 And his fellowservant fell down 
at his feet, and besought him, saying, 
Have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all. 

30 And he would not: but went 
and cast him into prison, till he should 
pay the debt. . 

31 So when his fellowservants saw 
what was done, they were very sorry, 
and came and told unto their lord all 
that was done. 

32 Then his lord, after that he 
had called him, said unto him, O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave thee 
all that debt, because thou desiredst 
me: 

33 Shouldest not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellowservant, even 
as I had pity on thee? 

34 And his lord was wroth, and 
delivered him to the tormentors, till 
he should pay all that was due unto 
him. 

35 So likewise shall my heavenly 





whom this servant represents had never come 
to a true recognition of the immensity of his 
debt. Little, in the subjective measure of his 
own estimate, was forgiven him, and therefore 
he loved little, or not at all.” (Archbishop 
Trench.) 


28. an hundred pence.) Literally, an hun- 
dred denarii, The Roman denarius, com- 
monly rendered a penny, was really equivalent 
to about 83d. of our money. 


29, all] This word is not found in the 
best MSS, and may be omitted. F.C. C. 


34. the tormentors.| This word probably 
signifies more than “ keepers of the prison,” as 
it is sometimes interpreted. ‘Though there is 
no evidence of torture being applied to debtors 
under the Jewish Law, yet the practice was 
not unknown in other countries. Dr. Arnold 
(‘History of Rome,’ i. p. 135) contrasts the 
merciful provisions of the Jewish Law with 
the severities sanctioned by the Roman (see 
Aulus Gellius, xx. 1, 45-50; Livy, ï. 23); 
and Archbishop Trench remarks that in the 
East, where there is a continual suspicion that 
those who may appear the poorest are actually 
in possession of secret hoards of wealth, the 
torture would be often applied, as it is now, 
to make the debtor reveal those hoards, or in 
order to wring the money from the compassion 
of his friends. 


35. So likewise.] (Cf. Ecclus, xxviii. 3, 4.) 
H 
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Father do also unto you, if ‘ye from your hearts forgive not every one his 


brother their trespasses. 





their trespasses.| So one of the oldest 
MSS, and some ancient versions: but the 
words are omitted in other MSS, and by late 


editors. 
them. 


The sense is complete without 
F.C.C. 





NOTE to Cuaptrer XVIII. 


ON THE LATTER PART OF OUR LORD’s MINISTRY, 


FROM His DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE TO His FINAL ENTRY INTO JUDEA. 


The probable chronological relation be- 
tween St. Matthew and the other two Syn- 
optic Evangelists, down to the end of ch. xviii., 
has already been pointed out in the notes on 
chaps. viii. 14, ix. ad fin., xii. 1, 46, Xiv. I, 13. 
It appears that, down to the end of the 18th 
chapter, the narrative of St. Matthew, though 
exhibiting some differences as regards arrange- 
ment of events and fulness of detail, corre- 
sponds in substance with those portions of 
the other two Synoptists which terminate at 
Mark ix. 50, Luke ix. 50. In the latter part 
of this narrative, St. Luke is far less full than 
the other Evangelists; the small portion of 
ch. ix., from verse 18 to verse 50, being all 
that he has given of the history of our Lord’s 
ministry between the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand and His final departure from 
Galilee; a period corresponding to Matt. xiv. 
22 to xviii. 35, Mark vi. 45.to ix. 50,1 and em- 
bracing nearly six months, from the Passover 
(John vi. 4) to a time shortly before the 
Feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 2). The 
brevity of this part of St. Luke’s narrative 
contrasts remarkably with the fulness of that 
which follows (ix. 51 to xviii. 14), which treats 
of a period scarcely noticed at all by the other 
Evangelists, a period of nearly six months 
more from our Lord’s departure from Galilee 
to a short time before His final visit to Jeru- 


salem at the Passover at which He suffered. 
The silence of the first two Gospels with 
regard to this period is partly supplied by 
some incidental notices in St. John, which 
harmonise in a remarkable manner with the 
more detailed account of St. Luke. 

It will be observed that St. Luke, in this 
part of his narrative, mentions on three dif- 
ferent occasions the circumstance of our 
Lord’s journeying to or towards Jerusalem. 
On the first occasion we read that “ when the 
time was come (or rather, ‘when the days 
were being accomplished’) that He should be 
received up, He stedfastly set His face to go to 
Jerusalem.”? On the second, we read that, 
“ He went through the cities and villages, 
teaching and journeying towards Jerusalem.” è 
In the third, that “as He went to Jerusalem 
He passed through the midst of Samaria and 
Galilee.” 4 St. John in like manner records 
three different journeys to or towards Jeru- | 
salem within the same period: the first from 
Galilee at the time of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles:° the second from the place where 
John baptized (Bethabara, or Bethany beyond 
Jordan) to Bethany in Judea, on the occasion 
of the death of Lazarus;® the third from 
Ephraim to Bethany, and thence to Jerusalem 
six days before the Passover.” St. Matthew 
and St. Mark make no mention of the two 





1 Bp. Ellicott, who notices this difference, 
observes that St. Luke’s design is to record 
events rather than discourses, while this portion 
of our Lord’s ministry seems to have been de- 
voted to local teaching and preaching rather 
than to displays of miraculous power. ‘ Lectures 
on the Life of our Lord,’ p. 204. 

* Luke ix. 51. Notwithstanding the attempt 
of Wieseler to give a different meaning to this 
passage, it is hardly possible to understand the 
words ras jmépas tis avadthWews aùroð as 
meaning anything else than ‘‘the days of His 
ascension.” (Cf, Acts i, 2.) But the words èv 
T® ousmAnpovo Oa do not mean when the time 
‘was come,” but while it ‘‘ was being accom- 
plished.” The expression ‘‘the days of His 
ascension”? may be understood as embracing 
the whole of the period preparatory to that 
event, after our Lord had foretold His death 
and resurrection, and had commenced the 
movements which ended in the accomplishment 


of His prediction, 
P. 243.) 

3 Luke xiii. 22. 

4 Luke xvii. 11. 

§ John vii. ro. 

s Join x. 40, x 7; 

7 John xi. 54, xii 1. (Cf. Wieseler, ‘ Chron. 
Syn.,’ p. 290, Eng. Tr.) The narrative of St. John 
seems to imply another journey to Jerusalem at 
the feast of the Dedication, and this journey 
may perhaps be identified with the second of 
those mentioned by St. Luke. Patrizzi (‘De 
Evang.,’ Lib. iii. Disc. xlviii.) agrees with Wieseler 
as to the occasion of this journey, but adopts a 
different explanation of the ós èv KpuTTa, aon 
vii. 10. He supposes that our Lord, when re- 
fused hospitality by the Samaritans, crossed the 
Jordan and travelled through the desert country 
on the other side, and he identifies this journey 
with that of Matt, xix. 1; Mark x. 1. 


(Cf. Ellicott, ‘Lectures,’ 
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former of these journeys, but proceed at once 
from our Lord’s departure from Galilee to 
His final journey to Jerusalem, which they 
tell us was through the coasts of Judea 
beyond Jordan.! 

If, then, we can identify the three journeys 
mentioned by St. John with the corresponding 
three notices in St. Luke, it will follow that 
there is no discrepancy between the latter 
Evangelist and the other two synoptists, but 
merely that the one records a group of events 
which the others omit. And there is im- 
portant incidental evidence in favour of such 
an identification. As regards the first journey 
to the Feast of Tabernacles, St. John tells 
us that it was taken “not openly, but as it 
were in secret;” and we may also infer that 
it was performed rapidly, having been com- 
menced after His brethren had gone up. 
This coincides with the statement of St. Luke, 
who represents our Lord as travelling through 
Samaria, which was a shorter and yet a less 
frequented route than that through Perea? 
It also explains the conduct of the Samaritans 
on this occasion, as contrasted with their re- 
ception of Him on a former journey (John 
iv. 40). A Jew, journeying hastily towards 
Jerusalem at the time of one of the great 
feasts, would excite the national and religious 
hostility of the Samaritans far more than one 
travelling northward with no apparent reli- 
gious purpose.® ‘There is also a remarkable 
coincidence with regard to the third journey. 
St. Luke tells us that it was “through the 
midst of Samaria and Galilee ”—an order the 
reverse of that which would have been neces- 
sary in a journey taken directly from north 
to south. Here St. John comes to our aid 
by showing that the starting-point of the 
journey was not any place in Galilee, but 
Ephraim, on the southern border of Sama- 
ria;* and St. Matthew and St. Mark complete 
the coincidence by telling us that our Lord’s 


last journey was through the coasts of Judea 
beyond Jordan.’ The entire route is thus 
given by the different writers: first, from 
Ephraim northwards through Samaria into 
Galilee; then by the more usual road from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, through Perza, and 
across the Jordan to Jericho and Jerusalem. 

We have thus an explanation of the omis- 
sion by St. Matthew and St. Mark of many 
important circumstances recorded by St. Luke, 
such as the rejection of our Lord by the 
Samaritans, the mission of the Seventy, the 
visit to Martha and Mary, the parables of the 
Good Samaritan, the Barren Fig-tree, the 
Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, the importunate Widow, 
the Pharisee and the Publican, &c. All these 
belong to the period which it did not come 
within the plan of the former Evangelists to 
narrate—the period between the close of our 
Lord’s ministry in Galilee and His entry into 
Judea from beyond Jordan, on His last 
journey to Jerusalem. The place for this 
portion of St. Luke in a continuous narrative 
will be between the 18th and roth chapter of 
St. Matthew, or between the gth and roth of 
St. Mark. 

Had the narrative of St. Luke proceeded 
continuously from the end of the roth to the 
beginning of the 13th chapter, there would be 
but little difficulty in treating this part of 
his gospel as a consecutive account of the 
events intervening between the close of our 
Lord’s ministry in Galilee and His last visit to 
Judea and Jerusalem. But the 11th and 12th 
chapters present features which it is scarcely 
possible to explain on this supposition, though 
various attempts have been made to do so.° 
The parallels which occur between these two 
chapters and various portions of St. Matthew’s 
gospel are too. numerous and too close to 
admit of being all referred to distinct though 
similar occasions, and if accepted as identical 





1 Matthew xix. 1; Mark x. 1. 

? Cf. Wieseler, ‘Chron. Syn.,’ p: 292, Eng, 
Tr. ; Ellicott, ‘ Lectures,’ pp. 122, 248. 

3 Cf. Wieseler, p. 293; Ellicott, p- 249. 

4 The city of Ephraim may perhaps be iden- 
tified with Ophrah of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 
23; cf. I Sam. xiii. 17). Robinson (‘Re- 
searches,’ vol. ii. p. 124) suggests the identity 
of this Ophrah with the modern Taijibeh, 4 
miles E.N.E. of Bethel and 16 from Jerusalem. 
Wieseler (‘ Chr. Syn., p. 291, Eng. Tr.) infers 
from Josephus (‘B. J.,’ iv. 99) that it was south 
of Bethel and thus nearer to Jerusalem. Its 
position must be near the borders of Samaria 
and Judea, but probably within the latter pro- 
vince. Cf. Wieseler, /. c. 

5 Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. í. This coinci- 
dence would be almost certain if we could retain 
the received text of St. Mark, 61 rod mépav rod 
"Iopddvov, But the same interpretation is com- 
patible with what is probably the true text, xal 


mépay Tod "lopSdvov. The kat may be interpreted 
as explanatory (und zwar, Meyer): ‘* He came 
into the country bordering Judea and beyond 
Jordan ;” ż.e. into Perea the boundary of Judea 
on the Jordan side, The words need not mean 
that he passed through Judea into Perea. 

6 Thus Greswell (‘ Harmonia’ P. iv. sect. 
xxv-xly ; ‘ Dissertations,’ ii. 517-542) treats the 
whole narrative (Luke xi. 51, xvii. 19) as con- 
tinuous and peculiar to St. Luke, Wieseler 
(‘Chr. Syn., p. 297, Eng. Tr.) maintains the 
chronological order of St. Luke, though without 
harmonising in detail, and is followed more 
elaborately by Tischendorf (‘Synops. Evang.,’ 
§§ 77-106). The same principle is adopted by 
Krafft (‘ Chr, u. Harm.’), §§ 107-147). On the 
other hand Robinson (‘Harmony,’ Part vi. Eng. 
ed. p. 92) allows that this portion of St. Luke 
is wanting in exact chronological arrangement, a 
conclusion which seems more nearly to agree 
with the actual phenomena. 
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cannot be harmonised according to St. Luke’s 
arrangement without extreme violence to the 
text of St. Matthew.! At the same time it 
may be doubted whether the text of St. Luke 
taken by itself requires or even suggests such 
an arrangement. One noteworthy feature of 
this portion of the gospel is the absence of 
all definite marks of time or place. At the 
beginning of the rith chapter we are merely 
told that our Lord “ was praying in a certain 
place;” at verse 14, that he “ was casting out a 
devil, and it was dumb;” at verse 29 His 
wordsare only referred to some occasion “when 
the people were gathered thick together.” 
In the r2th chapter the words spoken to the 
disciples at verse 22, though akin in matter to 
the preceding parable, have no note to show 
that they were spoken at the same time, as is 
also the case with the words addressed to the 
multitude at verse 54. In one or two in- 
stances, indeed, there is clear evidence that 
St. Luke is recording an event not narrated 
by the other Evangelists, and these may pos- 
sibly, though by no means certainly, be nar- 
rated in their chronological place, though in 
juxtaposition with others probably belonging 
to a different occasion. Thus the parallel 
between Luke xi. 33 and viii. 16 shows that 
the Evangelist was aware of two occasions at 
least on which similar words were used; the 
former corresponding to Mark iv. 21, while 
the latter, which can hardly be identified with 
Matt. v. 15, is probably recorded by St. Luke 
alone. A clearer instante is afforded by 
Luke xi. 39-52, together with the parallel in 
Matt. xiii. 23-36. By comparing Luke xx. 
45-47 it appears here also that this Evangelist 
was aware of two occasions on which our 
Lord spoke in a similar manner of the Scribes 
and Pharisees; the latter of which corre- 
sponds in time to the one occasion recorded 
by St. Matthew, while the former has many 
coincidences with it in matter. It is possible 
that St. Matthew may, in this, as well as in 
other instances, have combined in his narrative 
the substance of two distinct though similar 
discourses, one of which may belong to the 
place assigned to it in Luke xi. 39-51. It is 
probable also that Luke xx. 45-51 is but an 
abridged report of the second of these dis- 
courses, which may have contained many 
things repeated from the first and recorded in 
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that repetition by St. Matthew. But though 
various conjectures may be hazarded as to the 
details of those two discourses, the fact that 
there were two is evident from the narrative of 
St. Luke alone. A similar explanation may 
perhaps apply to Luke xii. 39-46, compared 
with Matt. xxiv. 42-51, though in this case 
there is not the same positive evidence of two 
separate discourses. 

But when every allowance is made for such 
instances as may fairly be explained on the 
hypothesis of similar though distinct events, 
it seems impossible to apply this hypothesis to 
all the instances adduced in the preceding 
table, and equally impossible to construct a 
satisfactory harmony on the assumption that 
St. Luke in this part of his gospel is follow- 
ing a strict chronological order, and con- 
sequently that all the paraliel places in St. 
Matthew which cannot be regarded as 
distinct events, must be removed from their 
contexts, and placed between his 18th and 
rth chapters. There remains, however, a 
third hypothesis, as advocated by Dr. 
Robinson, and which seems on the whole the 
best suited to the facts of the case, namely, 
that St. Luke, at the end of his narrative of 
our Lord’s ministry in Galilee, and of His 
journey through Samaria took occasion to 
insert, by way as it were of appendix to this 
part of his narrative, an account of various 
events belonging to the earlier ministry, which, 
for some reason or other, he had not narrated 
in their proper chronological places. The 
absence of definite marks of time and place 
appears to give some support to this con- 
jecture. If we suppose, with Wieseler, that 
the mission of the Seventy took place during 
the journey through Samaria, or just at the 
close of it, the arrangement of Luke x. may 
be easily accommodated to this hypothesis, 
The return of the Seventy would naturally be 
related out of its chronological order, to 
place it in a continuous narrative with the 
mission, and the remaining contents of ch. x. 
were probably immediately subsequent to 
the return and narrated along with it. The 
mission of the Seventy closes the ministry of 
our Lord in Galilee and Samaria, and chapters 
xi. and xii. form an appendix to this part of the 
narrative. Such an hypothesis is not invali- 
dated by words of the Evangelist himself (ch. 





! The following table of parallels will show how much dislocation the gospel of St. Matthew 
must undergo to be fitted to such an arrangement :— 


St, Luke. St. Matthew. 
(2) xi. 2-4 = vi, 9-13 
(3) 9-13 = vii. 7-11 
(c) 14-32 = xii. 22-45 
(d) 33 â = OV. 15 

(e) 34 = vi. 22,23 
(/) |. 39-51 = xxiii. 23-36 
(g) xii. 1 = Xvi. 6 

(A) 29 = x. 26-33 


St. Luke. St. Matthew. 

(ï) xii. 10 = gSA 
(2) II,12 == x. 19320 
(2) 22-31 = vi. 25-33 
(m 33:34 = Vi. 20,22 
(72) 37-46 = xxiv. 42-51 
(0) 51-53 = X. 34-36 
(4)  54-56= xvi. 1-3 


(2) 58,59 =- V. 25,26 


Vv. I—3.] ST. 


i. 3), in which he speaks of himself as having 
accurately traced (sapnkodovOnkdre axpiBes) 
all things from the beginning (ävoðev), and 
speaks of his intention to write consecutively 
(xaOcéjs). These expressions mean no 
more than that he had traced the entire 
history of our Lozd’s life on earth from its 
commencement, instead of confining himself 
to one or more detached portions of it, and 
that he intended to write on a definite prin- 
ciple of arrangement. This principle may, 
perhaps, be chronological (though this is not 
implied in the word itself), but it may also be 
of another kind. Ebrard (‘Gospel History,’ 
p. 99, Eng. Tr.) has suggested a different 
principle of arrangement, which is no doubt 
difficult to substantiate in all its details, but 
which is quite as compatible with the word 
kaĝeġñs as a strictly chronological order. 
Even supposing the arrangement te be mainly 
chronological, there would be no incon- 
sistency in an occasional departure from this 
order, to bring into juxtaposition events 
otherwise connected with each other, pro- 
vided that this were done of set purpose, 
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and not at random. Nor is it impossible 
that it might be part of this very plan to 
arrange in the form of an appendix events 
which had not found a place in the body of 
the narrative. There is nothing inconsistent 
with the inspiration. of the Evangelist in the 
supposition that, though accurately informed 
in respect of all that he has actually stated, he 
was not informed of the chronological plan of 
certain events, and consequently did not state 
it. Such a supposition is surely tenable, 
unless we maintain the gratuitous assumption 
that whenever such information had not 
reached the Evangelist from other sources, it 
would inevitably be supplied by divine reve- 
lation. (A different view from that which 
Dean Mansel here, partially at least, adopts 
will be advocated in the supplemental note on 
Lukeix. 51. The results of some later inves- 
tigations are there presented. It must, how- 
ever, be noted that the Dean’s position is 
maintained by Rösger, ‘Studien und Kritiken,’ 
1876, and by Weiss, ‘ Matthezus-Evangelium.’ 
F. C. CG.) 





CHLAPTER: XIX, 


2 Christ healeth the sick: 3 answereth the 
Pharisees concerning divorcement : 10 shew- 
eth when marriage is necessary: 13 receiveth 
little children : 16 instructeth the young man 
how to attain eternal life, 20 and how to be 
perfect: 23 telleth his disciples how hard it 
zs for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God, 27 and promiseth reward to those that 
Sorsake any thing to follow him. 





CHAP, XIX.—1, 2. THE DEPARTURE FROM 
GALILEE. 


1. he departed from Galilee.| This is the 
termination of our Lord’s recorded ministry in 
Galilee. Afterwards we have only a passage 
through its borders, mentioned Luke xvii. 11. 
The present departure probably corresponds 
to Luke ix. 51. 


into the coasts of Judea beyond Jordan.| 
This does not mean that any part of Judea 
itself extended beyond Jordan ; but that Jesus 
came into the country beyond Jordan, which 
with the river itself formed the eastern boun- 
dary of Judea. It has been questioned to 
what journey these words refer. If the re- 
ceived text of Mark x. 1 be adopted, it is 
natural to understand them as relating to 
our Lord’s last journey from Ephraim to 
Jerusalem (John xi. 54, xii. 1), corresponding 
to Luke xvii. 11. And the same interpreta- 


ND it came to pass, *that when ¢ Mark ro. 


a] 


Jesus had finished these say- * 
ings, he departed from Galilee, and 
came into the coasts of Judæa be- 
yond Jordan ; 

2 And great multitudes followed 
him; and he healed them there. 

3 M The Pharisees also came unto 
him, tempting him, and saying unto 





tion is also compatible with the amended text 
of St. Mark (see note at the end of last 
chapter). Dean Alford, however, interprets 
the present passage and that of St. Mark as 
referring to the journey from Jerusalem to 
the country beyond Jordan (John x. 40), 
The former supposition, however, seems better 
suited to the general course of the narrative. 
The best mode of harmonising this verse with 
the narratives of St. Luke and St. John, is to 
suppose a break in the middle: “ He departed 
from Galilee, and (after an interval not re- 
corded by St. Matthew) came into Judea by 
the way of Perza.” ‘This journey will thus 
be distinguished from that of Luke ix. 51, 
which was by the way of Samaria. 


3-10. LAW OF DIVORCEMENT. 


3. Is it lawful, d’c.| See on ch. v. 31. It 
is probable that our Lord’s words in the 
Sermon on the Mount, may have reached the 
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him, Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause ? 
4 And he answered and said unto 
7 Gent. them, Have ye not read, ‘that he 
F which made rhem at the beginning 
made them male and female, 
mee 5 And said, “For this cause shall 
Eph. 5.3t.a man leave father and mother, and 
“2 Cor-6 shall cleave to his wife: and “they 
16. 
twain shall be one flesh? 
6 Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh, What there- 
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[v. 4—9. 
fore God hath joined together, let 


not man put asunder. ; 
7 They say unto him, ° Why did ¢ Pe": 
Moses then command to give a writ- 
ing of divorcement, and to put her 
away? 
8 He saith unto them, Moses be- 
cause of the hardness of your hearts | _ 
suffered you to put away your wives : Mark vo 
but from the beginning it was not so. Dike 16. 
g #And I say unto you, Whoso- 18.. 


: 3 Cor. 74 
ever shall put away his wife, except 1. 





ears of the Pharisees and induced them to ask 
this question, in order to bring Him into 
direct antagonism, either with the disciples of 
Hillel, or with those of Shammai. Our Lord’s 
reply avoids the snare, by referring to the 
primitive institution of marriage, prior to the 
Mosaic Law. 


5. And said.) The words (Gen. ii. 24) 
may, as far as construction is concerned, be 
regarded either as a part of Adam’s speech, or 
as an interpretation of the sacred historian. 
The present verse favours the latter interpre- 
tation. (See on Gen. ii. 24.) 


for this cause.| ‘The citation is made nearly 
verbatim from the LXX, the words “ for this 
cause” having reference to the preceding 
verse in Genesis. For the same reason, the 
words “they twain” are retained, which are 
found in the LXX, but not in the original. 


7. Why did Moses then command.] St. Mark, 
while substantially agreeing with St. Matthew, 
slightly varies the form of the narrative. He 
represents our Lord as saying, “ What did 
Moses command you?” ‘This has been con- 
sidered by some critics as a mark of greater 
originality (Meyer) ; but on the other hand it 
may be said, that the very use of this word, 
representing a mere permission as a command, 
is natural in the mouths of the Pharisees seek- 
ing to convict Jesus of an apparent contradic- 
tion of the Law of Moses. It is, perhaps, 
more probable that St. Matthew gives the 
original form of the narrative, which St. Mark 
relates in an abbreviated statement. 


9. For fornication] For the meaning of 
this word, see ch. v. 32. It should be 
observed, that St. Mark in the parallel passage 
(x. 11), and St. Luke (xvi. 18) in a passage 
which has a different context, but is, perhaps, 
parallel to this verse or to ch. v. 32, omit the 
exception in the case of fornication. Does 
this mean that our Lord on another occasion 
forbade divorce unconditionally, or that His 


words on this occasion are so to be inter- 
preted? or does it simply mean that the other 
two Evangelists have given an abridged form 
of His teaching, which is more exactly stated 
by St. Matthew? The latter seems by far 
the most probable supposition. With regard 
to St. Mark, there cannot be the least doubt 
that his narrative is a report of the same con- 
versation as that here recorded by St. Mat- 
thew; and unless we suppose that the latter 
Evangelist interpolated the exception, we 
must regard his report as inthis respect more 
exact than St. Mark’s. Whatever may have 
been the cause of the surmise, concerning 
which various very unsatisfactory conjectures 
have been hazarded, it seems reasonable to 
interpret the shorter record by St. Luke, and 
to recognise in St. Matthew’s account the 
whole teaching of Christ on this important 
question. Cf, Bishop Cosin on dissolution 
of marriage, ‘ Works,’ iv. 490; Bishop Hall, 
‘ Cases of Conscience,’ Dec. iv., case 3. 


and shall marry another.| The natural 
interpretation of these words, is to forbid a 
second marriage in all cases of divorce but 
one, and by implication to permit it in that 
one, and this view is learnedly maintained by 
Bishop Cosin, /. c., as well as by Bishop 
Hall, /. c., and Hammond ‘ Of Divofces,’ § 28, 
31. These authorities, however, limit the 
liberty of re-marriage to the innocent party, 
a restriction which, however justifiable on 
other grounds, is not warranted by the present 
passage. (See the next notes.) Asa matter of 
fact, the primitive Church, while discouraging 
the re-marriage of the innocent party, did 
not positively forbid it; and individual fathers 
have given their opinions, both for and against 
it. (See Bingham, B. xxii. 2, 12; Hammond, /. C; 
§ 30.) The Church of Rome, at the Council 
of Trent, declared that the marriage bond 
was not dissoluble, even by adultery, and that 
neither party could marry during the life of 
the other. The Church of England has never 
authoritatively sanctioned any other separa- 
tion than that @ mensd et thoro; and this with 


v. 10—13.] 


it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery: and 
whoso marrieth her which is put away 
doth commit adultery. 

10 M His disciples say unto him, 
If the case of the man be so with his 
wife, it is not good to marry. 

1m But he said unto them, All 
men Cannot receive this saying, save 
they to whom it is given. 

12 For there are some eunuchs, 
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which were so born from their mother’s 
womb: and there are some eunuchs, 
which were made eunuchs of men: 
and there be eunuchs, which have 
made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that 
is able to receive zt, let him receive zt. 


13 71 *Then were there brought ¢ Mark xo. 
unto him little children, that he should [3;,¢ z8. 


put Azs hands on them, and pray: and 15- 
the disciples rebuked them. 





an express prohibition of re-marriage (Canon 
107). These decisions must be considered 
on distinct grounds from the interpretation of 
the present passage. 


committeth aduitery.| Ie. by marrying 
another woman while the first is still his wife 
in the sight of God. In ch. v.32 it said that 
“he causeth her (the divorced wife) to commit 
adultery,” i.e. by giving her the opportunity of 
being nominally married to another man. 


her which is put away.) The meaning of 
this expression must be determined by the 
context. The literal translation of the 
original, both here and at ch. v. 32, is, whoso 
marrieth her when put away: ze. the 
woman whose divorce has just before been 
prohibited ; not, as it is sometimes rendered, 
“a divorced woman” [under any circum- 
stances]. If we had St. Matthew’s gospel 
alone to consider, this passage would not be 
naturally understood as forbidding re-marriage 
in the one case in which divorce is lawful; 
the words would be only the logical sequence 
of the previous clause: the man who unlaw- 
fully puts away his wife and marries another, 
commits adultery, because the divorced 
woman is still really his wife; and, by parity 
of reasoning, whoever marries the divorced 
woman commits adultery, because she is still 
the wife of another man. The logical sequence 
is lost if the second clause is made more 
extensive than the first. The only consistent 
ground on which it can be maintained that 
marriage with a divorced person is always 
unlawful, is the assumption that the previous 
divorce is always unlawful. 

But while it may fairly be maintained 
that the present passage does not prohibit 
divorce @ vinculo matrimonii, and conse- 
quently re-marriage, in the one case of adultery, 
it affords no sanction to the distinction 
drawn between the guilty and the innocent 
party, as regards the permission to marry 
again. Such a distinction may or may not 
be desirable on the ground of social expediency; 
but it derives no support from the present 
passage. Marriage with a divorced woman, 
so far as it is forbidden, is forbidden, not 


b 


because it is socially inexpedient, nor even 
because it is morally culpable; but specially 
because it is adulterous; i.e. because she is 
still the wife of the man from whom she has 
been nominally divorced. But if so, he is still 
her husband, and both are equally unable to 
marry another. Nor yet can this distinction 
be maintained from 1 Cor. vii. 11, for the 
context seems to shew that St. Paul is not 
contemplating the case of adultery at all. 

(The last clause is omitted in most ancient 
MSS, and by some late editors. It is sup- 
posed to be derived from the parallel passages : 
but St. Matthew is not wont to abbreviate 
our Lord’s discourses, and there can be no 
doubt that these words were spoken by Him. 
HaGr Cs) 


11. this saying.) I.e. the saying of the 
disciples, that it is not good to marry. There 
are those whose vocation is for the married 
life under the Christian restrictions already 
stated, while there are others whose vocation 
for various reasons is rather for a single life. 


12. have made themselves eunuchs.| Le. 
have renounced all desire for a married life, 
believing themselves able to serve God better 
as unmarried. (Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 7.) 


let him receive it.| These words may be 
interpreted either as a command or as a 
permission; but in this case the two are 
identical. For the words are addressed only 
to him who can receive the saying; ze. to 
him who is convinced. that in his own case it 
is not good to marry. : 


13-15. BLESSING OF CHILDREN. 


13. Then were there brought, dsc.) At this 
point St. Luke’s narrative, which from ch. ix. 
51 to ch. xviii. 14 has been independent of 
the other two Synoptists, again begins to 
run parallel with them at ch. xviii. 15. The 
concurrence of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
seems to shew that this occurrence is imme- 
diately connected in point of time with that 
narrated in the preceding verses. If so, it 
is worthy of notice that this action of our 
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14 But Jesus said, Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me: for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

15 And he laid Ais hands on them, 
and departed thence. 

16 4 2And, behold, one came and 
said unto him, Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may have 
eternal life? 

17 And he said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? there is none 
good but one, that is, God: but if 
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[v. 14—20. 


thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. 


18 He saith unto him, Which ? 


Jesus said, “Thou shalt do no mur- f Ex. 20. 


der, Thou shalt not commit adultery, * 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, 

19 Honour thy father and thy 
mother: and, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

20 The young man saith unto him, 
All these things have I kept from my 
youth up: what lack I yet? 





Lord, in blessing little children, and thus 
sanctifying the marriage-tie and its offspring, 
should have followed a saying which His 
disciples erroneously understood as involv- 
ing the consequence that it is not good to 
marry, and in which the perverse ingenuity of 
a modern critic (see Strauss, ‘ L. J., § 79) has 
attempted to discover a trace of the asceticism 
of the Essenes. 


little children.| St. Luke’s expression, in- 
fants (ra Bpédn), seems to shew that some 
at least of these children were of too tender 
an age to be conscious receivers of our Lord’s 
teaching ; and, indeed, it is not said that they 
were brought to be taught, but “that He 
should put his hands on them, and pray.” 
This incident as recorded by St. Mark is 
most appropriately read in our own office for 
the baptism of infants, wherein young children 
are in like manner presented to Christ. The 
laying on of hands was the usual accompani- 
ment of blessing. (See Gen. xlviii. 14.) 


14. of such is the kingdom of heaven.| See 
on ch. xviii. 3, 4. 


16-26, THE YOUNG RULER. 


16. one came.) In verse 20 he is called a 
young man (veavicxos), and St. Luke adds 
that he was a ruler (dpyov). (Compare ch. 
ix. 18 with Luke viii. 41, and see note on the 
former passage.) 


17. Why callest thou, dc.) This passage 
offers a considerable difficulty on account of 
the various readings of the text. The received 
text is identical with that of St. Mark and 
St. Luke. But the preponderance of MS 
authority is in favour of a different reading, 
which, omitting the epithet good in verse 16, 
gives the present sentence in a form which 
may be rendered, “ Why askest thou me con- 
cerning good? there is one who is the good.” 
This reading, though diferent in expression, 
will be similar in sense to the received text, if 


we understand it as meaning, “ Why askest 
thou me concerning good? God, who alone 
is good, can alone shew thee what is good;” 
but the form of expression seems harsh and 
unnatural, and furnishes an internal probability 
against its genuineness, while the external 
evidence is in its favour. The variation, 
moreover, may be accounted for in two ways; 
for while it is possible that St. Matthew’s 
language may have been altered żo the received 
text to bring it into harmony with the other 
Evangelists, it is also possible that it may have 
been altered from the received text, on ac- 
count of the supposed doctrinal difficulty 
of the latter. As Neander remarks (‘ Life of 
Christ,’ p. 366, Eng. Tr.) the alternative 
reading “has not the air of originality: it 
was, perhaps, invented because Christ’s de- 
clining the epithet good was a stumbling- 
block.” The doctrinal question will be 
considered in connection with Mark x. 10, 
where the reading is not disputed. 


17. keep the commandments.| God, who 
alone is good, can alone shew to man what is 
good, and He has shewn it in the command- 
ments which He has given. 


20. All these things have I kept, ds'c.] That 
this was no hypocritical boast, but the 
assertion of a man honestly desirous to do 
what was right according to his knowledge, 
appears from Mark x. 21, where it is said that 
“ Jesus beholding him, loved him.” But he 
had come to Christ to ask for a higher good 
than that which the precepts of the law 
enjoined ; he came apparently desiring to be 
in some manner a disciple of Christ, and he is 
bidden to imitate those who had left all and 
followed Him. 


from my youth up.) ‘These words are 
omitted in some of the oldest MSS and 
versions, and may possibly be taken from the 
other gospels: but they may be safely re- 
tained, having good ancient authority. F. C.C. 


v. 2I—209,.] Sei 

2I Jesus said unto him, If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come and follow me. 

22 But when the young man heard 
that saying, he went away sorrowful : 
for he had great possessions. 

23 S Then said Jesus unto his dis- 
ciples, Verily I say unto you, That a 
rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

24 And again I say unto you, It is 
easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God. 

25 When his disciples heard zt, 
they were exceedingly amazed, say- 
ing, Who then can be saved? 
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26 But Jesus beheld them, and 
said unto them, With men this is im- 
possible ; but with God all things are 
possible. 


27 M ¢Then answered Peter and @ Mark 10. 
said unto him, Behold, we have for- Like z8. 


saken all, and followed thee; what ° 
shall we have therefore? 

28 And Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That ye which 
have followed me, in the regenera- 


. © . 
tion when the Son of man shall sit 


in the throne of his glory, ‘ye also ¢ Luke 22. 


shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 

29 And every one that hath for- 
saken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for my name’s sake, 





21. If thou wilt be perfect.) An expression 
probably suggested by the young man’s 
question, “ What lack f yet?” If thou wilt 
(so far as human power extends) supply all 
that is lacking. 


23. into the kingdom of heaven.) T.e. into 
the Church of Christ, with the privation and 
self-denial which it required (see on ch. iii. 2, 
v. 3., Xiii. 3). This verse must be understood 
with the explanation supplied by St. Mark, 
“ how hard is it for them that trust in riches 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” Com- 
pare St. Paul’s exhortation to rich members 
of the Church (1 Tim. vi. 17-19). 


24. It is easier for a camel, dsc.) A pro- 
verbial expression to denote a thing extremely 
difficult. (See Lightfoot on this passage.) 


26. with God all things are possible.] 
Nothing but Divine Grace can touch the 
hearts of men who trust in riches. 


27-30. THE REWARD oF CuHRIST’s FOL- 
LOWERS, 


28. in the regeneration.) At the second 
coming of Christ. (Cf. Acts iii. 21; Rom. 
viii. 21 ; Rev. xxi. 5.) 


ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones.| This 
promise is omitted by St. Mark and St. Luke 
in this place, but the latter introduces it with 
a different context at ch. xxii. 30. In the latter 
passage it is a confirmation by our Lord, just 
before His betrayal, of the promise which He 
had previously given on the present occasion. 
Whether this prediction is to be understood 
literally or figuratively, whether the twelve 


tribes are to be understood in the natural or 
the spiritual sense is a question on which 
nothing can be offered but conjecture. Like 
the corresponding apocalyptic vision (Rev. 
xxi.) its full meaning will probably be uncer- 
tain until its fulfilment. The interpretation 
which refers this promise to Christ’s second 
coming, seems most suitable to the context, 
and is confirmed by the language of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. vi. 2, 3. Yet some eminent critics, 
among them Hammond and Rosenmiiller, in- 
terpret it as referring chiefly to the Church 
of Christ upon earth. The former, under- 
standing by the regeneration the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ, beginning with His resur- 
rection, interprets this promise as meaning the 
same as that of the giving the keys (ch. xvi. 19) : 
z.e. “the installing on them a power in the 
Church to which they were to succeed, under 
and after Him, upon His Ascension,” yet so 
as not to exclude a future dignity in the 
world to come. The latter insists entirely 
on a similar interpretation. ‘“ Vos, discipuli 
mei, post meum in celum reditum, docendo 
et salutariter agendo Israelitis publice con- 
suletis ; exponetis Judzis pro me opes doctrine 
divine, eosque jubebitis vitam omnem ad ejus 
nomen dirigere.” 

As the general promise to the followers of 
Christ at verse 29 relates partly to this life 
and partly to the life to come, it is possible 
that the present promise to the Apostles may 
include a similar twofold fulfilment; but to 
interpret it exclusively or principally of the 
Church on earth seems both inadequate to 
the natural force of the words, and in- 
consistent with the context in which they 
occur. 
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Mark ro. 
31. 
Luke 13. 


30. 


shall receive an hundredfold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life. 

30 *But many that are first shall 
be last; and the last shall be first. 


CHAPTER Xx. 


1 Christ, by the similitude of the labourers in 
the vineyard, sheweth that God is debtor 
unto no man: 17 foretelleth his passion: 20 
by answering the mother of Zebedees children 
teacheth his disciples to be lowly: 30 and 
giveth two blind men their sight, 


OR the kingdom of heaven is 


like unto a man that is an 


SVENA TT HE We crx eX. 


[v. 30—5. 


householder, which went out early in 
the morning to hire labourers into 
his vineyard. 

2 And when he had agreed with 
the labourers for a "penny a day, he 
sent them into his vineyard. y 

3 And he went out about the third P 
hour, and saw others standing idle in 2", 


l The Re 
man 
penny ts 


which 
the marketplace, after fiv 
4 And said unto them; Go ye also the ounci 
7S S€VEN 
right I will give you. And they went #enny. 
their way. 


shillings 
into the vineyard, and whatsoever is byee ha. 
5 Again he went out about the 





29. shall receive an hundredfold.| St. Mark 
and St. Luke add zm this time, thus dividing 
the promise into two parts, the first relating 
to this world, the second to the world to 
come. St. Matthew omits the above words, 
but by using two separate verbs, receive and 
inherit, he seems to imply some distinction 
between the two rewards, and fully warrants us 
in understanding his language in the same sense 
as that of the other Evangelists. There is there- 
fore, no ground for discovering (with Meyer) 
a discrepancy between the accounts. ‘The 
meaning obviously is, that faith in Christ 
brings to the believer a happiness even in this 
life which far outweighs any temporal loss 
endured for His sake, and that Christ Himself 
will more than repay such loss. (Cf. Matt. 
xii. 49; 1 Tim. iv. 8.) 

(For an hundredfold, Origen and two MSS, 
generally agreeing with him, have manifold. 
F. C.C.) 


30. But many that are first, dsc.) The 
division of chapters here interrupts the sense ; 
for this verse serves to introduce the parable 
of the labourers and is illustrated by it. 


CHAP. XX.—1-16. PARABLE OF THE LA- 
BOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


The spiritual meaning of this difficult para- 
ble, which is recorded by St. Matthew only, 
will be discussed at the end of the chapter. 


1. the kingdom of heaven.] I. e. the 
Christian Church on earth. (See above on 
ch. xix. 23, and the references given there.) 


early in the morning.) Gr. dpa mpar. 
This must probably here be understood of 
sunrise, as commencing the first hour of the 
day ; though it is not correct to say, that pai 
properly means sunrise as a fixed point of time. 
‘The word may denote any part of the forenoon 
(see Theophrastus, ‘Fragm., v. 1, 9), though 
the context here, as in Mark xiii. 35, seems to 
fix it to the beginning of the day. i. e, sunrise. 


2. a penny a day.| ‘The Roman denarius, 
here translated a penny, was equal to about 
83d. English (see above on ch. xviii. 28). This 
was the usual pay of a Roman soldier at this 
time (see Tacitus, ‘Ann.,’ i. 17). In the Book 
of Tobit v. 14, the Greek drachma, which was 
about the same value as the denarius, is 
mentioned as the daily wages of a servant. 
That the payment was liberal, regard being 
had to the value of money at this time, 
see Greswell, ‘ Parables,’ vol. iv. p. 332. 


3. about the third hour.| I.e. at or near 
the end of the third hour, as appears from 
verse 12, This corresponds approximately to 
9 o'clock in the morning, and the 6th, oth, 
and 11th hours to 12, 3, and 5, respectively. 
The correspondence, except at noon, is only 
approximate, because in this division of hours 
the whole day, from sunrise to sunset, was 
divided into twelve equal parts, which of 
course would be of different lengths at 
different times of the year. This division, 
which was originally Babylonian (Herodot. 
ii. 109), and afterwards adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, may possibly have been learnt by 
the Jewsduring the Babylonian captivity. The 
first mention of an hour in Scripture is in 
Daniel (iii. 5, 15, iv. 19, v. 5). If we suppose 
the season contemplated in the parable to be 
the same with that at which it was spoken, 
i.e. near the vernal equinox (one of the usual 
seasons of labour in vineyards; see Greswell, 
‘Parables,’ iv. p. 323), the hours here men- 
tioned will nearly coincide with the modern 
divisions mentioned above. 


idle.) This word is omitted by most 
editors: but whether expressed or not, it is 
to be understood, F.C.C. 


4. whatsoever is right.] This and the later 
hirings are distinguished from the first, by the 
fact that no definite sum is named as wages. 


See UA EXX, 


sixth and ninth hour, and did like- 
wise. 

6 And about the eleventh hour he 
went out, and found others standing 
idle, and saith unto them, Why stand 
ye here all the day idle? 

7 They say unto him, Because no 
man hath hired us. He saith unto 
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ceived more; and they likewise re- 
ceived every man a penny. 

II And when they had received 
it, they murmured against the good- 
man of the house, 

12 Saying, These last "have ! Or, žave 
wrought but one hour, and thou hast toe 
made them equal unto us, which have %%. 


them, Go ye also into the vineyard ; 
and whatsoever is right, that shall ye 
receive. 

8 So when even was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his 
steward, Call the labourers, and give 
them their hire, beginning from the 
last unto the first. 

And when they came that were 
hired about the eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny. 

ro But when the first came, they 
supposed that they should have re- 


borne the burden and heat of the 
day. 

13 But he answered one of them, 
and said, Friend, I do thee no wrong : 
didst not thou agree with me for a 
penny? 

14 Take that thine zs, and go thy 
way: I will give unto this last, even 
as unto thee. 

15 Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with mine own? Is 
thine eye evil, because I am good? 


16 £So the‘last shall be first, and fe 19. 





7. and whatsoever, €c.) This clause is 
omitted by late editors, following N B DL Z; 
but it is supported by other MSS of high 
authority and by most ancient versions. It is 
not likely to have been interpolated. F.C.C. 


8. when even was come.) At the close of the 
12th hour, at sunset. According to the Mosaic 
Law the wages of a hired servant were to be 
paid before night (Levit. xix. 13; Deut. 
xxiv. 15; cf. Tobit iv. 14). 


13. Friend.| ‘Eraipe. ‘This word does not 
necessarily imply a friendly feeling towards 
the person addressed. It is used again 
(ch. xxii. 12) to the guest who had not a 
wedding garment, and in ch. xxvi. 50, by our 
Lord to Judas. (Alford.) 


14. go thy way.) This expression “hardly 
denotes (as Stier in his first edition) expulsion 
and separation from the householder and his 
employment: it is here only a word of course, 
commanding him to do what a paid labourer 
naturally should do.” (Alford.) 

15. Is thine eye evil.) I.e. art thou envious? 
“ Envy is ever spoken of as finding its expres- 
sion from the eye: Deut. xv. 9; 1 Sam. xviii. 9 
(“ Saul eyed David”); Prov. xxiii. 6, xxviii. 22; 
Tob. iv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 10, xxi. 13; Mark vii. 
22; indeed, the word invidia says as much, 
being, as Cicero observes (‘Tusc.’ iil, 9), a nimis 
intuendo fortunam alterius. The expression 
seems to have its origin in a belief, one of the 
widest spread in the world, of the eye being able 
to put forth positive powers of mischief. Thus, 
in Greek, the 6@@adpos Bdckavos and Backai- 
vew; in Italian, the mal-occhio; in French, 


the mauvais-ceil; Persius, urentes oculos. (See 
Becker’s ‘ Charikles,’ vol. ii. p. 291.) We have 
on the other hand the dyads 6p@adpds, “ the 
ungrudging eye” (Ecclus, xxxii. (xXxxv.) Io). 
—Archbishop Trench. 


because I am good.) Te. because I am 
liberal, and give to others more than they 
have earned. 


16. So the last shall be first, dc.) If we 
are to understand these words according to 
the mere narrative of the parable without 
reference to any further application, their 
natural meaning seems to be: “the last (in 
time) shall be as the first, and the first as the 
last,” ż¿. e. the last shall be raised to an equality 
with the first, and (consequently) the first 
reduced to an equality with the last—the 
words first and last being understood simply 
of the time of hiring. Nothing is said in the 
parable of an exchange of places, of the last 
being put above the first and the first below 
the last; and such an interpretation moreover 
gives an ambiguous meaning to the terms— 
the word first having the double meaning of 
earliest in time and highest in reward, and last 
in like manner meaning latest in time and 
lowest in reward. But the exact interpre- 
tation cannot be fully determined till the 
spiritual as well as the literal sense of the 
parable has been examined. 

for many be called, d9c.] ‘These words are 
omitted in some of the oldest MSS and in 
some ancient versions. ‘They are not likely 
to have been directly inserted in the text from 
ch. xxii. 14, where they occur in a totally 
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32. 
Luke 18. 
31. 


z John 18. 
32. 


35 


& Mark 10. 


the first last : for many be called, but 
few chosen. 

17 TŽ And Jesus going up to Jeru- 
salem took the twelve disciples apart 
in the way, and said unto them, 

18 Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; 
and the Son of man shall be betrayed 
unto the chief priests and unto the 
scribes, and they shall condemn him 
to death, 

1g *And shall deliver him to the 
Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, 
and to crucify him: and the third 
day he shall rise again. 

20 f *Then came to him the 
mother of Zebedee’s children with 
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her sons, worshipping Aim, and de- 
siring a certain thing of him. 

21 And he said unto her, What 
wilt thou? She saith unto him, Grant 
that these my two sons may sit, the 
one on thy nght hand, and the other 
on the left, in thy kingdom. 

22 But Jesus answered and said, 
Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of, and to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with? 
They say unto him, We are able. 

23 And he saith unto them, Ye 
shall drink indeed of my cup, and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am 





different context, but they may possibly have 
been a marginal comment from that place, 
which became afterwards incorporated with 
the present text. It is possible, however, that 
they are part of the original text, omitted on 
account of their difficulty and apparent incon- 
sistency with the general tenor of the parable. 
Supposing them to be genuine, they may 
perhaps be interpreted (with Meyer) as mean- 
ing, out of many called, few will receive a 
special reward ; the majority, even of the first 
called will be only on an equality with the 
last. In ch. xxii. 14, they seem rather to 
indicate the entire rejection of many, of which 
there is no decisive indication in the present 
parable. (They are found in MSS of high 
authority, and in all versions excepting the 
Coptic and Æthiopian. F. C. C.) 


17-19. PREDICTION OF DEATH. 

17. going up to Jerusalem.] These words 
indicate the time at which our Lord crossed 
the Jordan on His last journey to Jerusalem. 
The parable of the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard, as Greswell remarks (‘ Diss. vol. ii. 
P. 543), is more likely to have been spoken in 
Perea, which was rich in vineyards, than in 
the plain of Jericho where there were none. 


18. Bebold, we go up, ds’c.| From ch. xvi. 
21 we learn that our Lord, during the last 
year of His ministry, repeatedly warned His 
disciples of His approaching sufferings and 
death and resurrection. Ch. xvii. 22, 23, is a 
record of one such warning. The present 
passage is another, more minute and definite 
as the time of accomplishment drew nigh. 


chief priests .... scribes. See on ch. ii. 4. 


they shall condemn him to death.) Though 
the actual sentence was pronounced by Pilate 
(Luke xxiii. 24) it was at the instigation of 
the Jewish authorities (see ch. xxvii. 20), who 


had themselves already passed the same sen- 
tence in their own council, ch. xxvi. 66. 


20-28. REQUEST OF SALOME. 


20. the mother.| Her name was Salome, 
as appears from comparing ch. xxvii. 56 with 
Mark xv. 40. Her presence is not men- 
tioned by St. Mark, but as she made the re- 
quest in conjunction with her sons and in 
their behalf, the omission does not amount to 
a discrepancy. 

21. Grant that these, dsc.) The sons, in 
common with the other disciples, had heard 
our Lord’s promise to those who had fol- 
lowed Him (ch. xix. 28). As two of the 
especially favoured among the disciples, they 
were emboldened to request special seats of 
honour among the thrones promised. 


22. Ye know not what ye ask.) Ye know 
not that what ye ask as a place of honour 
is one of suffering also. (Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 12.) 


to drink of the cup.) The images of the 
cup and the baptism are both applied by our 
Lord to His own sufferings; the former in 
His agony in Gethsemane, the latter in a 
saying recorded by St. Luke only, xii. 50. 
We may perhaps distinguish the two images 
by understanding (with Alford) the cup as 
denoting the inner and spiritual bitterness 
resembling the agony of the Lord Himself, 
and the baptism, the outer accession of perse- 
cution and trial through which we must pass 
to the kingdom of God. The latter, however, 
can hardly be limited to the signification of 
Death (Alford on Luke xii. 50), in which 
sense it would be applicable to St. James, the 
first martyr among the Apostles, but not to 
St. John. The clause mentioning the bap- 
tism in verses 22, 23, is omitted in some of 
the oldest MSS, and may possibly have been 
supplied from St. Mark x. 38, where see note. 
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baptized with: but to sit on my right 
hand, and on my left, is not mine to 


Vv, 24—34,] 10g 


29 “And as they departed from ° Mark ro. 
Jericho, a great multitude followed ffx. 43, 


uke 22. 


hil. 2.7. 


give, but zt shall be given to them for 
whom it is prepared of my Father. 

24 And when the ten heard it, 
they were moved with indignation 
against the two brethren. 

25 But Jesus called them unto him, 
and said, * Ye know that the princes 
of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them. 

26 But it shall not be so among 
you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your min- 
ster 5 

27 And whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant : 

28 Even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. 





23. it shall be given.) These words are 
not in the original, and this clause may be 
more literally translated “is not mine to give, 
except to those,” &c. Christ is the giver, 
not, however, by way of favour to any one 
who asks, but according to the eternal pur- 
pose of the Father. 

24. were moved with indignation.) ‘The 
indignation of the ten, as well as the request 
of the two, was caused by the same desire of 
pre-eminence and jealousy of the claim of 
others. Our Lord rebukes this spirit as He 
had done before on a similar occasion (ch. xviii. 
1), by shewing that humility, and not ambition, 
is the condition of greatness in His kingdom. 


28. a ransom for many.) I.e.in the stead 
of, or in exchange for, many. ‘The vicarious 
character of our Lord’s death is here plainly 
declared. His life is the price by which 
mankind are redeemed from the dominion of 
sin and spiritual death. No stress can be 
laid here or at ch. xxvi. 28, on the term many 
as distinguished from a//; nor need it be said 

- that woAA@yv is used for ravrav. ‘The language 
is in substance that of Isaiah liii. 12, where 
the contrast is merely between Christ as one 
and mankind as many, without any reference 
to a limit of the number. 


29. as they departed.| The entrance into 
Jericho is not mentioned by St. Matthew, 
and the events in that city are omitted both 
by him and St. Mark. St. Luke supplies the 
omission by narrating the visit to Zaccheus 
and the parable of the Pounds. 


him. 35- 

30 T And, behold, two blind men 
sitting by the way side, when they 
heard that Jesus passed by, cried out, 
saying, Have mercy on us, O Lord, 
thou Son of David. 

31 And the multitude rebuked 
them, because they should hold their 
peace : but they cried the more, say- 
ing, Have mercy on us, O Lord, 
thou Son of David. 

32 And Jesus stood still, and called 
them, and said, What will ye that I 
shall do unto you ? 

33 They say unto him, Lord, that 
our eyes may be opened. 

34 So Jesus had compassion on 
them, and touched their eyes: and 
immediately their eyes received sight, 
and they followed him. 





30-34. MIRACLE AT JERICHO. 


from Jericho.) Jericho was distant 150 
stadia (nearly 174 miles English) from Jeru- 
salem, and 60 stadia (nearly 7 miles) from the 
Jordan (Josephus, ‘ B. J.; iv. 8,§ 3). The posi- 
tion of Jericho, some 17 miles N.E. of Jeru- 
salem, is in accordance with the supposition 
that our Lord entered Judea from the side of 
Perea. It is not in the direct line for a 
traveller journeying southward from Galilee 
through Samaria, but it is in the direct route 
for one crossing the Jordan from Perea. 
Indeed, from its vicinity to the river, it would 
naturally be the first halting-place to a tra- 
veller coming by that way. (Cf. Ellicott, 
HEE Lect P22) 


30. two blind men.) St. Mark mentions 
only one blind man, Bartimæus, and agrees 
with St. Matthew in fixing the time of his 
cure at our Lord’s departure from Jericho. 
St. Luke also mentions only one cure, but 
places it at the time of our Lord’s entry into 
Jericho. The apparent discrepancy as re- 
gards the number of cures may possibly be 
explained in the same way as in the case of 
the two demoniacs. (See on ch. vill. 28.) 
The explanation of the difference respecting 
the time and place of the cure will depend on 
the question whether St. Mark’s narrative 
relates to the same event as St. Luke’s. 


34. and touched their eyes.| This circum- 
stance is omitted by the other Evangelists. 


and they followed him.) At this point a 


IIO 


short break occurs in the narrative of the Syn- 
optists which must be supplied from St. John. 
. The former proceed at once from our Lord’s 
departure from Jericho to His entrance into 
Jerusalem. ‘The latter interposes the visit to 
Bethany (John xii. 1-11), which should be 
inserted here between this and the next 
chapter. Bethany was on the road from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, about 15 stadia, or 
nearly 14 English mile, from the latter (John 
xi, 18), and consequently about 135 stadia, or 
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nearly 15} miles, from the former. Our 
Lord arrived at Bethany six days before the 
Passover (John xii. 1), ze. on the Sabbath 
preceding Palm Sunday. As the ordinary 
Sabbath day’s journey was limited to 2000 
cubits or about 6 furlongs English, it is pro- 
bable that our Lord rested for the night after 
leaving Jericho, at some place near Bethany. 
The day of His leaving Jericho will thus be 
probably Friday, the day preceding the Sab- 
bath. 





NOTE on THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


Of this parable, Archbishop Trench has 
observed, that it “stands only second to that 
of the Unjust Steward in the number of ex- 
planations, and those the most widely different, 
that have been proposed for it; as it is also 
only second to that, if indeed second, in the 
difficulties which beset it.” ‘There is,” he 
continues, “first the difficulty of bringing it 
into harmony with the saying by which it is 
introduced and concluded, and which it is 
plainly intended to illustrate; and, secondly, 
there is the moral difficulty, the same as finds 
place in regard of the Elder Brother in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son—namely, how 
can one who is himself a member of the 
kingdom of God be held, as Chrysostom 
terms it, ‘ by that lowest of all passions, envy 
and an evil eye, grudging in his heart the 
favour shown to other members of that 
kingdom? or, if it be denied that these mur- 
murers and enviers are members of that 
kingdom, how is this denial reconcileable with 
the fact of their having laboured all day long 
in the vineyard, and ultimately carrying away 
their own reward? And, lastly, there is the 
difficulty of deciding what is the salient point 
of the parable, the main doctrine which we 
are to gather from it.” 

Yet, if the parable taken by itself is con- 
fessedly beset with difficulties, the context by 
which it is introduced is comparatively plain, 
and may assist us toward the interpretation 
of the parable by excluding such of the con- 
flicting interpretations as cannot be brought 
into harmony with it. If we begin upon the 
principle that the more difficult must be 
interpreted by the less, the parable by the 
context, not the context by the parable, we 


may perhaps succeed in reducing the number 
of possible interpretations, if not in finally 
determining the true one. 

The parable is introduced in close con- 
nection with the saying which concludes 
the previous chapter: “ But many that are 
first shall be last, and the last shall be 
first ;” and this again is introduced by the 
rewards which shall be given, first to the 
Apostles, and secondly to all those who had 
forsaken relatives and possessions for Christ’s 
sake. ‘The saying itself must clearly be inter- 
preted subject to the conditions of the verses 
by which it is introduced. A supreme place 
in Christ’s kingdom at His second coming 
is promised to the Apostles, and perhaps to 
others who may hereafter be admitted to an 
apostolic reward. Recompense even in this 
world, eternal life in the world to come, is 
promised to allt who have forsaken earthly 
ties and possessions for Christ’s sake; and 
then comes the qualification: “ But many that 
are first,” &c. Many of whom? clearly of 
those just mentioned, to all of whom eternal 
life is promised. No mention is made of 
those who are finally rejected ;? the distinction 
is not between those among professing 
Christians who are saved and those who are 
lost, but between different degrees of honour 
and reward among those who are all of them 
admitted to inherit everlasting life. 

Indeed, the words themselves, apart from 
their context, seem naturally to imply the 
same thing. The idea of being /ast among a 
number is different from that of being wholly 
excluded from the number. First and Jast 
seem of themselves to imply a common inhe- 
ritance, though in different proportions, or a 





1 Tt is indifferent to the argument whether 
we read mas ds (everyone who) or Sets (whoso- 
ever), The meaning will be the same in both 
cases. 

2 It is only by going back to the earlier con- 
text and finding a reference to the young man 
who had just gone away sorrowful, that such a 
mention can be implied. But the reference is 


inadmissible, because this young man was not 
even a nominal follower of Christ, not even an 
outward member of the ‘‘kingdom of heaven.” 
He was not of the number of the seeming ser- 
vants of Christ who grow in the Church, as the 
tares with the wheat, until the harvest ; he re- 
fused to enter into the Church at all upon the 
conditions proposed to him. 
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common service, though in different ranks; to 
hold the lowest place in a given body cannot, 
without great violence, be understood as 
equivalent to being excluded from the body 
altogether. 

These considerations will compel us to 
reject all interpretations which deny that the 
murmurers are members of the kingdom of 
God, and which see in the words, “ take that 
thine is and go thy way,” a sentence of final 
exclusion from the presence of the Lord. 
They also render almost, if not quite, certain 
the view held by the great majority of com- 
mentators, that by the denarius is meant the 
gift of eternal life, and consequently that all 
the labourers are represented as finally saved. 
If this point be once determined, the details 
of the parable almost explain themselves. 
The vineyard, an image under which the 
Lord, by the mouth of Isaiah, had described 
the Jewish Church under the old covenant, 
now, in like manner, represents the Christian 
Church upon earth—the Church, in her 
time of labour and trial, awaiting the second 
coming of her Lord. ‘The Evening and the 
Payment of the Labourers represent the close 
of this dispensation, and the coming of Christ 
in judgment, to render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds. 

Against this explanation two apparent ob- 
jections may at first sight be urged. First, it 
has been said that the denarius does not 
signify eternal life; for this cannot be repre- 
sented as wages due for work, but as the 
free gift of God through Christ; and, more- 
over, to represent all who are finally saved as 
receiving an equal reward is not only con- 
trary to the tenor of other passages of Scrip- 
ture, but to the saying, ‘ the last shall be first 
and the first last,” which indicates, not an 
equality between the first and the last, but a 
reversal of their position. Secondly, it has 
been said that the murmuring labourers can- 
not be represented as finally admitted to 
Christ’s heavenly kingdom, for in that king- 
dom discontent and envy can have no place. 
The former objection seems to be based on 
the error of supposing that a parable in illus- 
tration of any point of Christian doctrine 
must needs embrace the entire theology of 


the doctrine in question. The denarius is, 
indeed, represented in a certain sense as the 
reward of labour, not, however, on account 
of the inherent merits of that labour, but by 
virtue of an express covenant on the part of 
the owner of the vineyard. The performance 
of that covenant depends upon the labourer 
striving on his own part to fulfil its con- 
ditions; and this is surely a true, though not a 
complete representation of God’s promise 
through Christ. What more is there in this 
part of the parable than in the direct teaching 
of St. Paul, “that God will render to every 
man according to his deeds: to them who by 
patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory and honour and immortality, eternal 
life”? (Rom. ii. 6, 7.) These words do not re- 
present the whole teaching of St. Paul, neither 
does the parable represent the whole teaching 
of Christ. But the one and the other, though 
exhibiting a portion only of the revealed truth, 
contain nothing incompatible with the re- 
mainder. So, again, when the labourers are 
represented as receiving, “ every man a penny,” 
this need not be understood as representing 
the whole of God’s dealings with His servants 
at the end of the world, as the labourers 
themselves need not be understood as repre- 
senting the whole of the Christian Church. 
The main object of the parable is to shew 
that the longer labour does not necessarily 
establish a claim to the higher reward. God’s 
gift is not a mere equivalent for service, to be 
calculated according to man’s estimate of less 
or more. God may, without violation of 
His own perfect justice, place the latest 
labourer on a level with the earliest, and the 
earliest on a level with the latest; He may 
even (for this, if not expressed in the parable, 
is implied in the language of verse 15) give, if 
He sees fit, more to the last than to the first ; 
for He sees the hearts of men and not merely 
their outward acts. He knows not merely 
the works which they have done, but the 
spirit in which they have done them, and the 
character which they have contributed to 
form. In this respect, as Archbishop ‘Trench 
remarks, “the parable is a protest against the 
whole quantitative appreciation of men’s 
works (the Romanist), as distinct from the 





1 Archbishop Trench remarks that ‘‘in the 
one other passage where the words occur (Luke 
xiii. 30) there can be no doubt that a total re- 
jection of the first, the unbelieving Jews, accom- 
panied with the receiving of the last, the 
Gentiles, with covenant, is there declared.” 
Neander, in like manner, says (‘ Life of Christ,’ 
p. 385, Eng. Tr.) the ‘‘last” (in Luke xiii. 30) 
are those who are wholly shut out from the 
kingdom of God. With all deference to these 
high authorities, I must confess to feeling con- 
siderable doubt as to the correctness of this 
interpretation. The rejection of the unbelieving 


and unrighteous, whether Jews or Gentiles, is 
concluded in verses 27, 28. Then comes (verse 29) 
the mention of those who are accepted from all 
nations alike: ‘‘ And they shall come from the 
east, and from the west, and from the north, and 
from the south, and shall sit down in the king- 
dom of God. And behold [among those who 
thus sit down], there are last which shall be 
first, and there are first which shall be last.” 
It is surely more natural to interpret verse 31 in 
immediate connection with verse 29, than with 
the preceding verses. 


III 


II2 


qualitative, against all which would make the 
works the end and man the means, instead of 
the man the end and the works the means— 
against that scheme which, however uncon- 
sciously, lies at the root of so many of the 
confusions in our theology at this day.” De- 
grees and differences no doubt there may be 
in the future state of Christ’s redeemed; but 
these differences form no part of the general 
covenant of grace in which the one gift of 
eternal life is offered to all through the merits 
of our Saviour, still less under that covenant 
may any man presume to “suppose that he 
shall receive more.” To all who are called 
there is but one hope of their calling, though 
to every one is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. 

But we have still to consider the force of 
the second objection, How can those who are 
admitted to eternal life be represented at the 
very time of their admission as possessed with 
a spirit of murmuring against God, and envy 
of others who received the same reward? This 
objection again rests upon the assumption that 
the minutest portions of the imagery of a 
parable, down to the exact moment when 
each circumstance is represented as taking 
place, must find its exact parallel in the 
spiritual counterpart. In the imagery of the 
parable it is natural, and according to custom, 
that the wages should be paid at the close of 
the day, and the murmuring, taking place 
upon the payment, is appropriately assigned 
to the same time; indeed it could not be re- 
presented otherwise, for until the time of pay- 
ment came, the first labourers did not know 
what their companions were to receive. But 
in the Christian Church the promises of God 
are made known beforehand to men during 
their earthly life, and the doubt or murmuring, 
if it arise at all, will arise at the same time, 
and have reference to the revealed promise, 
not to the accomplished fulfilment. It is while 
God’s ways are still discerned in this present 
life “through a glass darkly,” that even those 
who are earnestly striving to serve him with 
imperfect knowledge may at times be over- 
come by the temptation which would suggest, 
“the way of the Lord is not equal.” The 
words are, in the first instance, a warning to 
the disciples in connection with the promise 
given to them—a warning that others, who 
had come later to the service of Christ, might 
attain to a place equal or even higher than 
their own—a warning against the desire for 
pre-eminence which they had themselves ex- 
hibited in their erroneous view of the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom—a warning against in- 
dulging during this life a spirit such as the 
labourers are represented as indulging at the 
end of their task. As regards the general 
import of the parable, the following remarks 
of Dean Alford appear to me to contain the 
true view: “Its punctum saliens’ is that the 
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kingdom of God is of grace, not of debt; that 
they who were called first and have laboured 
longest have no more claim upon God than 
those who were called last, but that to all 
His covenant promise shall be fulfilled in its 
integrity. Its primary application is to the 
Apostles, who had asked the question. They 
were not to be of such a spirit as to imagine, 
with the murmurers, that they should have 
something pre-eminent (because they were 
called first and had laboured longest) above 
those who in their own time were to be after- 
wards called (see 1 Cor. xv. 8-11). Its 
secondary application is to all those to whom 
such a comparison of first and last called will 
apply : nationally to the Jews, who were first 
called, and with a definite covenant, and the 
Heathens, who came in afterwards, and on a 
covenant, though really made, yet not so open 
and prominent; individually, to those whose call 
has been in early life, and who have spent 
their days in God’s active service, and those 
who have been summoned later, and to various 
other classes and persons between whom com- 
parison, not only of time, but of advantages, 
talents, or any other distinguishing charac- 
teristic, can be made; that none of the first 
of these can boast themselves over the others, 
nor look for higher place and greater reward, 
inasmuch as there is but one ‘gift? of God 
according to the covenant of grace.” 

There remains, however, one considerable 
difficulty in the concluding words of the 
whole, “ for many be called, but few chosen.” 
These words occur again at the conclusion of 
another parable (ch. xxii. 14); and in that 
passage the contrast is unquestionably between 
those members of the visible Church who are 
members in appearance only, and who are 
rejected at the last day, and those who are 
finally accepted. The words called and chosen 
(kAnroi, ekXekroi) do not in themselves imply 
any such distinction, and are sometimes used 
in Scripture with a different application. In 
Philipp. iii. 14 the prize is especially asso- 
ciated with the calling of God. In 2 Pet. i. 
to the apostle exhorts his readers to give all 
diligence to make their calling and election 
sure, as if the latter no less than the former 
might possibly be forfeited. In Rev. xvii. 14 
they that are with the Lamb are spoken of as 
“called and chosen and faithful.” In the two 
latter passages there seems but little difference 
between the two words. (See Hammond’s 
elaborate notes on Matt. xx. 16; Pet. ii. 6; 
and Olshausen on Matt. xxii. 14.) In like 
manner, when it is said (Luke vi. 13) that our 
Lord called His disciples and chose (éx\e&d- 
pevos) twelve of them, it is not implied that 
the remainder were rejected for being dis- 
ciples, but only that they were not selected 
for the higher office of Apostles. ‘There is 
an expressed contrast, it is true, in this place 
between chose and called (mpocepavyce, which 
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v. I—4.] 


merely implies a summons for that occa- 
sion), but a previous calling is implied in the 
fact of their being disciples. But to put such 
an interpretation upon the words in the pre- 
sent passage would be to do violence to the 
whole tenor of the parable itself and of the 
preceding context. From this difficulty there 
seem to be but two modes of escape. We 
may either interpret the words themselves as 
bearing a different meaning here from that of 
ch. xxii. 14—a meaning such as has been indi- 
cated in the note on ch. xx. 16; or, consider- 
ing that the oldest MSS omit the words in 
the present place, they may possibly be re- 
garded as a marginal gloss, which was ori- 
ginally appended by way of comment from ch. 
xxii. 14, and which subsequently found its 
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way into the text. Either of these alternatives 
may be plausibly maintained; but, on the 
other hand, we should not be warranted in 
perverting the whole interpretation of the 
present parable, on account of a few words of 
doubtful authority which are appended to an- 
other parable with a meaning which is appro- 
priate there, but which is forced and un- 
natural here. . (The two oldest MSS, N B, 
which omit this clause, are supported by L Z, 
and by the Coptic version, not, however, by 
Origen, who generally agrees with them. 
The two latest commentators, Reuss, ‘ Hist. 
évang.,’ p. 534, and Weiss, M. E., p. 439, take 
the same view as Dean Mansel, and reject it 
as a gloss from Matt. xxii. 14. F. C. C.) 





CHAPTER XXI: 


1 Christ rideth into Ferusalem upon an ass, 
12 driveth the buyers and sellers out of the 
temple, 17 curseth the fig-tree, 23 putteth to 
silence the priests and elders, 28 and rebuketh 
them by the similitude of the two sons, 33 and 
the husbandmen, who slew such as were sent 
unto them, 


ND ¢when they drew nigh unto 

Jerusalem, and were come to 

Bethphage, unto the mount of Olives, 
then sent Jesus two disciples, 


2 Saying unto them, Go into the 
village over against you, and straight- 
way ye shall find an ass tied, and a 
colt with her: loose them, and bring 
them unto me. 

3 And if any man say ought unto 
you, ye shall say, The Lord hath 
need of them; and straightway he 
will send them. 

4 All this was done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying, 








CHAP. XXI.—1-11. OUR LORDS ENTRY 
INTO JERUSALEM. 


1. And when they drew nigh.| The time 
is fixed by the data furnished by St. John 
(xii. 1). Our Lord came to Bethany six days 
before the Passover, ż. e. on the 8th Nisan, the 
reckoning being exclusive of the Passover- 
day itself, the 14th, but inclusive of the day 
of arrival. (See Greswell, ‘ Diss.,’ vol. iii., p. 
54, 2nd Ed.) If we regard Friday, the day of 
our Lord’s Crucifixion, as the 14th, the 8th 
was the Sabbath, and the entry into Jerusa- 
lem, which took place the next day (John xii. 
12), was on the oth Nisan, the day now 
known as Palm Sunday. If we adopt the 
view that our Lord was crucified on the 
15th, and, consequently, that the Passover 
fell on Thursday, the arrival at Bethany 
must be placed on the Friday, and we must 
suppose (with Wieseler, ‘Chr. Syn., p. 358, 
Eng. Tr.) that our Lord remained at Bethany 
over the Sabbath, and entered Jerusalem on 
Sunday the roth Nisan. Both theories agree 
in assigning the entry into Jerusalem to Palm 
Sunday, though differing as to the day of the 
month: but in the latter case we must sup- 
pose a day to intervene between the entry. 
into Bethany (John xii. 1) and the supper 
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(verse 2), of which there is no hint in St. 
John’s narrative. 


Bethphage.| I.e. the house of figs—a place, 
probably a village, on the Mount of Olives, 
apparently close to Bethany, the two being 
mentioned together: Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 29, 
See further on Mark. No trace of it now exists. 

Bethphage is mentioned in the Talmud as 
the region bordering Jerusalem (see Rosen- 
miiller on this place), from which we may 
conclude that it was nearer to Jerusalem than 
Bethany; which agrees with St. John’s state- 
ment that our Lord came to Jerusalem from 
Bethany. Robinson, however (‘ Researches,’ 
vol. ii. p. 103) places it to the east of Bethany, 
which he thinks may be inferred by comparing 
the present passage with Luke xix. 29, The 
inference, however, is not necessary, (See 
note on Mark xi. 1. F. C. C.) 


2. an ass tied, and acolt.| ‘The other Evan- 
gelists mention the colt only, as being the one 
on which our Lord rode, the mother probably 
accompanying it, “apparently after the man- 
ner of a sumpter, as prophets so riding would 
be usually accompanied, but not of course 
doing the work of a sumpter.” (Alford.) 


4. that it might be fulfilled.) We learn 
I 


T13 


5 “Tell ye the daughter of Sion, 


Zech, 9.9. Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, 


meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a 
colt the foal of an ass. 

6 Z And the disciples went, and did 
as Jesus commanded them, 

7 And brought the ass, and the 
colt, and put on them their clothes, 
and they set him thereon. 

8 And a very great multitude 
spread their garments in the way ; 
others cut down branches from the 
trees, and strawed them in the way. 

g And the multitudes that went 
before, and that followed, cried, say- 


ST. MATTHEW. XXT 


|v. 5—12. 


ing, Hosanna to the Son of David : 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the highest. 


10 £ And when he was come into z Mar 


: It, 15. 
Jerusalem, all the city was moved, g5; 


saying, Who is this? 

11 And the multitude said, This 
is Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of 
Galilee. 

12 f And Jesus went into the 
temple of God, and cast out all them 
that sold and bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the seats of them that 
sold doves, 





from John xii. 16 that the disciples did not at 
the time understand the meaning of this 
action, but recognised the fulfilment of the 
prophecy after the Ascension of Christ. 

by the prophet.| ‘The name of the prophet 
is not mentioned, the quotation being in fact 
a combination of two prophecies (Isai. Ixil. 11; 
Zech. ix. 9), both announcing the coming of 
the Saviour to Jerusalem, and both fulfilled 
on this occasion. ‘The words of Isaiah are in 
fact a general prediction of that which is re- 
peated in Zechariah with more exact detail. 


5. Behold, thy king cémeth, dsc.) These 
words are cited in a form differing from the 
LXX version sufficiently to shew that they 
are not taken from it. There is no ground 
in St. Matthew’s language for the supposition 
of Strauss and De Wette, to which even 
Neander assents, that the mention of the two 
animals arises from a misapprehension of the 
meaning of the conjunction either in the 
Hebrew, or inthe LXX. The conjunction and 
occurs in the LXX as well as in the gospel, 
and if it is understood as exegetical in the 
one, it may be equally so understood in the 
other. If we suppose that the two animals 
were invented by the Evangelist, or by his 
original authority, to agree with a misinter- 
pretation of the prophecy, we must also sup- 
pose that the same authority intended to re- 
present our Lord as riding on both together, 
a supposition which needs no other refutation 
than its own obvious absurdity. The ques- 
tion reduces itself to one of two alternatives: 
Is it more natural to suppose that the Evan- 
gelist seriously conceived so glaring an ab- 
surdity ; or that he mentioned the presence of 
the mother because she actually accompanied 
the colt, thereby giving a more complete nar- 
rative than the other Evangelists, though one 
in no way opposed to theirs? 


7. put on them their clothes.| The disciples 
seem to have been uncertain which of the ani- 


mals Jesus intended to ride, and therefore 
placed the clothes on both. (Meyer.) 

they set him thereon.| Literally “and they 
set him on them;” or, according to another 
and probably more accurate reading, “ and he 
sat on them.” ‘The words on them will be 
most naturally interpreted of the garments, 
not of the animals. (See Winer, ‘ Gram., 
§ 27, p. 189, Eng. Tr.) The latter applica- 
tion has been defended by reference to a simi- 
lar expression, Acts xxiii. 24—“ Provide beasts, 
that they may set Paul on;” but the parallel- 
ism in the original is not exact, and it seems 
simpler and more consonant with the con-_ 
struction of the passage to adopt the other 
interpretation. 

8. spread their garments.| As in honour 
ofa king. (Cf. 2 Kings ix. 13.) 

9. Hosanna.| A Hebrew expression, from 
Psalm cxviii. 25, where it is rendered “save 
now.” In its present use it is usually inter- 
preted as a form rather of salutation than of 
supplication, equivalent to “ Hail,’ or “ God 
save ;” (literally, “Salvation to the Son ot 
David”). If, as is probable, we understand 
St. Luke’s equivalent, “ peace in heaven and 
glory in the highest,” as a paraphrase of the 
Hebrew expression intended to convey its 
general meaning to Gentile readers, we may 
understand it as combining a prayer for bless- 
ing on and through Jesus, together with an 
ascription of glory to God, from whom the 
blessing is to come. 

in the highest.| St. Luke ii. 14, “ Glory to 
God in the highest,” ż. e. in the highest heavens. 
Compare Ps. xciil. (xcii.) 4, LXX, where év 
vwndois is used by the LXX for the Hebrew 
Dny, “in the height,” że. in heaven. Here 
it is equivalent to a prayer that the salutation 
may be ratified in heaven. 


12-16. THE TEMPLE VISITED. 
12. went into the temple.) According to 


45. 
John 2 


sai. 56. 


er. 7. 
rk rr. 


ke 19. 


Vv. 13—-19.] 


13 And said unto them, It is writ- 
ten, “My house shall be called the 
house of prayer; ‘but ye have made 
it a den of thieves. 

14 And the blind and the lame 
came to him in the temple; and he 
healed them. 

15 And when the chief priests and 
scribes saw the wonderful things that 
he did, and the children crying in the 
temple, and saying, Hosanna to the 
son of David; they were sore dis- 
pleased, 

16 And said unto him, Hearest 
thou what these say? And Jesus 


St. Mark, our Lord on this day merely went 
into the Temple, and looked round upon 
all things, and retired in the evening to 
Bethany, the purification of the temple being 
postponed to the next day. (See note on 
Mark xi. 11.) This is probably the more 
exact account. St. Matthew, following his 
usual method of local or circumstantial, rather 
than temporal association, narrates the whole 
of what took place in the Temple in a single 
narrative, without noticing the division of 
days. St. Luke mentions the purification of 
the Temple immediately after narrating our 
Lord’s entry into the city, but without ex- 
pressly marking the time. It is admitted by 
the majority of commentators of all schools 
that this cleansing of the Temple is distinct 
from that which occurred at the beginning of 
our Lord’s ministry (John ii. 13-15). The 
latter is omitted by the Synoptists, who record 
only the Galilean portion of the early ministry. 
Some harmonists (Gresswell, Ebrard, Krafft) 
regard as the concluding event of this day the 
request of the Greeks who had come to the 
feast, and our Lord’s reply (John xii. 20-36). 
This event may probably have taken place in 
the court of the Gentiles at the Temple, which 
was also the seat of the money-changers, and 
there is no improbability in assigning it to this 
day. But Wieseler and Tischendorf prefer 
to place it two days later, on the evening of 
the Tuesday in this weex, which also is chiefly 
occupied with events which took place in the 
Temple. And this latter seems onthe whole the 
preferable arrangement. (See on ch. xxiv. 1.) 


them that sold] We have no trace (as 
Alford observes) of this market in the Old 
Testament. It appears to have first arisen 
after the captivity, when many would come 
from foreign lands to Jerusalem. The office 
of the money-changers was to exchange 
foreign coins for the half-shekel of the sanc- 
tuary, which was due at the end of every 
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saith unto them, Yea; have ye never 


read, *Out of the mouth of babes + Ps. 8. 2. 


and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise ? 

17 T And he left them, and went 
out of the city into Bethany; and he 
lodged there. 

18 Now in the morning as he re- 
turned into the city, he hungered. 


19 ‘And when he saw a fig tree ? Mark 12 


in the way, he came to it, and found ** 
nothing thereon, but leaves only, and 
said unto it, Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever. And presently 
the fig tree withered away. 





year, ie. just before the present time. (See 


on ch. xvii. 24, and Lightfoot on this place.) 
The doves were sold for offerings, chiefly of 
the poor, on various occasions (see Levit. v. 
Ts XLS, XIV: 22, XVS rA 293 NUMD VLOS 
Luke ii. 24); but it appears from John ii. 14 
that oxen and sheep for the greater sacrifices 


were also sold in the same place. (See note 
on Mark xi 15 F.C. C.) 
13. And said unto them, G'c.| Our Lord 


here refers to two passages of the Old Testa- 
ment: ilsa viaa Jera vi ren eebhe latter, 
uttered by the prophet as a denunciation of 
the crimes of the Jews at the time of the cap- 
tivity, and the consequent profanation of the 
temple, is now applied to another kind of pro- 
fanation, the making of gain by unholy traffic. 


ye have made it.| Or, ye make it. So N B, 
and late editors. ‘The Authorised Version is 
well supported. F. C.C. 


16. thou hast perfected praise.| Our Lord 
cites from the LXX version of Psalm viii. 2. 
The Hebrew is rendered in the Authorised 
Version, thou hast ordained strength. 


17. went out... . into Bethany.] Le. 
returned to Bethany from whence He had come 
inthe morning. (See John xii. 1, 12.) Bethany 
was a village about 15 stadia or 1% English 
mile from Jerusalem. (See on ch. xx. 34.) 


18-22. THE BARREN FIG-TREE. 
18. in the morning. Ie. on Monday the roth. 


19. a fig tree.| Literally, as in the margin, 
one fig-tree, i.e. a single tree standing by itself. 
Fig-trees were probably numerous in this 
region, as is indicated by the name Bethphage. 
St. Mark agrees with St. Matthew in placing 
this occurrence on the second (7. e. the Mon- 
day) morning, and places it before the purifi- 
cation of the Temple, which is probably the 
more exact order. (See on verse 12.) His 
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20 And when the disciples saw it, 
they marvelled, saying, How soon is 
the fig tree withered away ! 

21 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, If ye 
have faith, and doubt not, ye shall 
not only do this which is done to the 
fig tree, but also if ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea; it shall be 
done. 

22 And all things, whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive. 

23 7 And when he was come 
into the temple, the chief priests and 
the elders of the people came unto him 
as he was teaching, and said, By what 
authority doest thou these things? 
and who gave thee this authority ? 
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[v. 20—28. 


24 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, I also will ask you one 
thing, which if ye tell me, I in like 
wise will tell you by what authority 
I do these things. 

25 The baptism of John, whence 
was it? from heaven, or of men? 
And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying, If we shall say, From heaven ; 
he will say unto us, Why did ye not 
then believe him? 

26 But if we shall say, Of men; 
we fear the people; “for all hold John 
as a prophet. 

27 And they answered Jesus, and 
said, We cannot tell. And he said 
unto them, Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things. 

28 M But what think ye? A cer- 


tain man had two sons; and he came 





account is also more circumstantial than St. 
Matthew’s, and contains a difficulty in detail 
which will be noticed in its proper place. (See 
on Mark xi. 13.) 


presently.| This is not inconsistent with 
St. Mark, who only says that the withering of 
the tree was not seen by the disciples till the 
following day. The only difference between 
the two accounts is that 8t. Matthew, as be- 
fore with regard to the cleansing of the Temple, 
completes the whole narrative at once, by add- 
ing the remark of the disciples and our Lord’s 
reply ; while St. Mark, with a more exact no- 
tice of time, postpones these to the following 
day, on which they actually took place. The 
narrative from this point to the end of ch. xxv. 
belongs to the 3rd day of the week, Tuesday 
the 11th or 12th Nisan. 


20. the disciples.) Probably St. Peter, re- 
presenting the disciples. (See Mark xi. 21.) 


21. Jesus answered, dsc.) When we re- 
member the parable of the barren fig-tree 
(Luke xiii. 6-9), we can hardly doubt that 
the present miracle is intended to bear a simi- 
lar symbolical meaning, and to point in the 
first instance to the approaching destruction 
of the nation who were about to crucify their 
Messiah, and, secondly, to the punishment 
which will come upon all individuals as well 
as nations who neglect the grace offered to 
them, and bear no fruit in good works. (See 
verse 43, and cf. ch. iii. 10; John xv. 2, 6.) 
On the present occasion, however, our Lord 
dwells directly, not on the want of faith in 
Him which would be so severely punished, 
but on the power of faith in those who really 


possessed it. At the same time the words, 
like the similar ones at ch. xvil. 20, probably 
contain an indirect rebuke to the disciples of 
the imperfectness of their own faith, and a 
warning not to think too highly of themselves, 
as exempted from the sentence pronounced on 
their countrymen, but to cherish a spirit of 
humility in themselves and charity towards 
others. This more fully appears in the con- 
cluding words reported in Mark xi. 25, 26, . 
which are omitted by St. Matthew. (See also 
note on ch. xvii. 20.) 


23-32.—QUESTION OF AUTHORITY. 

23. the chief priests and the elders.) Ie. 
the Sanhedrim. St. Mark and St. Luke add 
the Scribes. The questioners were an official 
deputation from the council, sent to inquire 
into our Lord’s authority as a teacher, as they 
had previously done in the case of John the 
Baptist (John i. 19). They were sent in 
consequence of a previous deliberation held 
to consider how they might destroy Him. 
(See Luke xix. 47.) (Alford.) 


25. The baptism of Jobn.) Te. his whole 
mission, of which his baptism was the prin- 
cipal feature. John had expressly borne wit- 
ness to Jesus as the Mightier One who should 
come after him. His testimony, therefore, if 
of God, was conclusive evidence of the divine 
authority of Jesus. The appropriateness of 
the answer is still more evident, when we 
remember that the same Sanhedrim had sent 
messengers to inquire into the authority of 
John. 

28. A certain man, dsc.) The meaning of 
this parable is declared by our Lord Himself 


” ch. 14 


try 


32 °For John came unto you in e ch.3, r. 
the way of righteousness, and ye be- 
lieved him not: but the publicans 
and the harlots believed him: and 
ye, when ye had seen zł, repented 
not afterward, that ye might believe 
him. 
33 T Hear another parable: There 
was a certain householder, # which 4 Isai. s. x. 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it Mares: 
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to the first, and said, Son, go work to 
day in my vineyard. 

29 He answered and said, I will 
not: but afterward he repented, and 
went. 

30 And he came to the second, 
and said likewise. And he answered 
and said, I go, sir: and went not. 

31 Whether of them twain did the 
will of Ais father? They say unto 


it Mark «2. 1. 
Luke 20. g. 


him, The first. Jesus saith unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, That 
the publicans and the harlots go into 
the kingdom of God before you. 


round about, and digged a winepress 
in it, and built a tower, and let it out 
to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country : 





(verse 31). The comparison is not between 
the Jews and the Gentiles, but between two 
classes of persons among the Jews—the noto- 
rious sinners, who, having lived in open dis- 
obedience to God’s commands, repented at 
the preaching of John; and the self-righteous 
rulers of the people, who “say and do not.” 
The parable contains an indirect answer to 
the previous question, acknowledging the 
divine authority of John’s preaching, and the 
sin of those who refused to listen to it. 

31. The first.| Following one MS, B, some 
editors read the latter. The received text 
has the support of old MSS and versions; 
but the reading was questioned in early times. 
Alford and Tischendorf agree with the Autho- 
rised Version. F.C. G. 


go into the kingdom of God.) John had 
preached repentance, because the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand. Those who obeyed 
the call to repentance had shewn themselves 
fitter for that kingdom than those who neg- 
lected it. At the same time, in the words 
go before you, it is implied that the way is still 
open for others to follow if they will repent 
likewise. 

32. in the way of righteousness.) T.e. as 
preaching and practising that very righteous- 
ness of the law which you yourselves acknow- 
ledge, yet ye refused to comply with acknow- 
ledged obligations. Our Lord had on a former 
occasion contrasted the reception of John by 
the publicans with that by the Pharisees 
(Luke vii. 29, 30). 


33-46. PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD. 


33. Hear another parable.) This parable 
relates to the same subject as the former, but 
takes a wider range and a later phase of the 
history. The former shews how individually 
He was received by publicans and _harlots, 
but rejected by the rulers and teachers of 
the people. The present shews how na- 
tionally He would be rejected, and even put 


to death, by the Jews, and the punishment 
which would follow upon the nation. 


a vineyard.| The image is the same as 
that of Isaiah (verses 1-7), which is explained 
in the words “the vineyard of the Lord of 
hosts is the house of Israel.” But whereas in 
Isaiah it is the vineyard itself that brought 
forth wild grapes, here it is the cultivators of 
the vineyard who refuse to give their lord the 
fruits of it. Here then we must interpret the 
vineyard as meaning the covenant and spiritual 
privileges entrusted to the Jewish people, 
while the people themselves, and their abuse 
of these privileges, are represented by the 
husbandmen. 

The more usual interpretation may be given 
in the words of Archbishop Trench (‘ Parables,’ 
xi.), who says, “ Since the husbandmen must 
be different from the vineyard which they 
were to cultivate, they can be no other than 
the spiritual leaders and teachers of the people, 
while the vineyard itself will then naturally 
signify the great body of the people who were 
to be instructed and taught.” ‘This inter- 
pretation more nearly preserves the meaning 
of the figure in Isaiah, but hardly agrees so 
well with verse 43, where the husbandmen 
seem to mean the Jewish nation, as contrasted 
with the nation (€6vos, the word commonly 
used of the Gentiles) to whom the vineyard 
should be given. 

a winepress....a tower.) (See Isai. v. 2.) 
For the winepress (Anvés) St. Mark substitutes 
the place under the winepress (UmoAnvov), i. e. 
the vat or receptacle into which the juice 
flowed from the press; to the latter the word 
digged would more properly apply, but the 
two were in fact part of the same apparatus, 
and either implies the other. The żower was 
probably a place for watchmen to protect the 
vineyard from depredators. 

let it out to hushandmen.| These husband- 
men appear to have been tenants, who had to 
pay their rent, not in money, but in a certain 
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34 And when the time of the fruit 
drew near, he sent his servants to the 
husbandmen, that they might receive 
the fruits of it. 

35 And the husbandmen took his 
servants, and beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another. 

36 Again, he sent other servants 
more than the first: and they did 
unto them likewise. 

37 But last of all he sent unto 
them his son, saying, They will rever- 
ence my son. 

38 But when the husbandmen saw 
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[v. 34—41. 


ey said among themselves, @ ch. 26. 
the son, they g E 


This is the heir; come, let us kill 5; 
him, and let us seize on his inherit- 
ance. 

39 And they caught him, and cast 
him out of the vineyard, and slew him. 

40 When the lord therefore of the 
vineyard cometh, what will he do 
unto those husbandmen? 

41 They say unto him, He will 
miserably destroy those wicked men, 
and will let out his vineyard unto 
other husbandmen, which shall render 
him the fruits in their seasons. 





portion of the produce. This is expressed in 
the language of St. Mark, and St. Luke, who 
say of the fruit, i.e. his portion of the fruit. 


went into a far country.| St. Luke adds, 
for a long time. “ At Sinai, when the theo- 
cratic constitution was founded, and in the 
miracles which accompanied the deliverance 
from Egypt and the bringing into Canaan, 
the Lord may be said to have openly mani- 
fested Himself to Israel; but then to have 
withdrawn Himself again for a while, not 
speaking to the people again face to face 
(Deut. xxxiv. ro-12), but- waiting in pa- 
tience to see what the law would effect.” 
(Abp. Trench.) 


34. the fruits of it] These words may 
also be rendered “ his fruits,” ż. e. the portion 
of fruit due to him as owner of the vine- 
yard. 


35. And the hushandmen took his servants, 
dsc.) Abp. Trench cites, as an admirable 
commentary on this passage, the confession 
made by the Levites (Neh. ch. ix.), especially 
the words (verse 26) “ Nevertheless they were 
disobedient, and rebelled against thee, and 
cast thy law behind their backs, and slew thy 
prophets which testified against them to turn 
them to thee, and they wrought great perse- 
cutions.” For the treatment of the prophets 
at different periods of the Jewish history, see 
r Kings xviii. 4, xxii. 24-27; 2 Chron. xxiv. 
21; Jer. xxvi. 20-23, xxxvil. 15. See also 
Hebr. xi. 36, 37. 


37. his son] Our Lord now proceeds 
from history to prophecy; from the past con- 
duct of the Jewish people towards the pro- 
phets whom God from time to time had sent 
to them, to that which they were about to 
manifest towards Himself, the Son. The 
Son, here and still more clearly in Mark xii. 
6, is distinguished from the servants, as in 
Hebr. iii. 5, 6 Christ is distinguished from 
Moses. 


38. come, let us kill him.| “The very 
words (in the original Greek) of the LXX 
version of Gen. xxxvii. 20, where Joseph’s 
brethren express a similar resolution, and no 
doubt used by the Lord in reference to that 
history, so deeply typical of His rejection and 
exaltation, This resolution had already been 
taken; see John xi. 47-53.” (Alford.) 

39. cast him out of the vineyard.) “ All 
three narrators describe the Son as thus ‘ cast 
out of the vineyard,’ by which we are re- 
minded of Him who “suffered without the 
gate” (Hebr. xili 12,,13; John ibe ng) 
(Trench.) St. Mark, indeed, inverts the 
order, “they took him and killed him, and 
cast him out of the vineyard,” which, how- 
ever, may merely mean that they cast down 
the body on the spot where it was slain. 

40. When the lord therefore of the vineyard 
cometh.| The whole tenor of the parable points 
to thetemporal punishment of the Jewish nation 
as a nation, and the transference of God’s cove- 
nant to the Gentiles. The coming of the Lord 
must in this place be interpreted of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, not of His second 
coming to judge all men individually. 


41. They say unto him.) From St. Luke we 
learn that this parable was spoken to the 
people, though in the hearing of the chief 
priests and Scribes. The words which follow 
may have been uttered by some of the people, 
who might not see so clearly as the priests 
and Scribes the self-condemnation involved in 
them. ‘This seems more probable than that 
the priests and Scribes themselves missed, or 
pretended to miss, the sense of the parable. 
‘The words added by St. Luke, “ God forbid,” 
may have been uttered by others among the 
people or the rulers, who saw more clearly 
the meaning of the parable. In St. Mark and 
St. Luke the latter part of the parable is nar- 
rated in an abbreviated form, the contents of 
verses 41, 42 being given continuously, with- 
out noticing the distinction of speakers. 


Ps. 118. 


cts 4. II. 


gr 
v. 42—-2.] 


42 Jesus saith unto them, * Did ye 
never read in the scriptures, The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner: 
this is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes? 

43 Therefore say I unto you, The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from 
you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof. 

44 And whosoever “shall fall on 
this stone shall be broken: but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind 
him to powder. 

45 And when the chief priests and 
Pharisees had heard his parables, they 
perceived that he spake of them. 
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46 But when they sought to lay 
hands on him, they feared the multi- 
tude, because they took him for a 
prophet. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


I The parable of the marriage of the kings 
son. 9 The vocation of the Gentiles. 12 The 
punishment of him that wanted the wedding 
garment. 15 Tribute ought to be paid to Cesar. 
23 Christ confuteth the Sadducees for the 
resurrection : 34 answereth the lawyer, which 
is the first and great commandment: 41 and 
poseth the Pharisees about the Messias. 


ND Jesus answered “and spake ¢ Luke 14 
: 16. 
unto them again by parables, Rev. 19, 9 


and said, 
2 The kingdom of heaven is like 





42. The stone, dsc.) The original is an exact 
quotation from the LXX version of Psa. 
cxviii. 22. The Messianic prediction of this 
Psalm is more fully explained in the language 
oL Ste beter (Acts 1v, ti; see also 1 Pet. 
il. 7). 

43. The kingdom of God.| ‘This expression 
still retains its general meaning of God’s 
Church upon earth, but is here used rather in 
the abstract, as implying the spiritual privi- 
leges implied in the idea of that Church, than, 
as more usual, in the concrete for the body of 
its members. The privileges belonging to the 
chosen people of God (cf. Romans ix. 4) are 
to be taken from the children of Abraham ac- 
cording to the flesh, and given to them who 
are his children in faith. 


44, whosoever shall fall on this stone.| An 
application of Isaiah viii. 15, when it should 
be observed that the antecedent, represented 
under the image of a stone of stumbling, is 
the Lord of Hosts. ‘They fall on the stone, 
who are offended at Christ in His low estate 
(Isai. viii. 4; Luke ii. 34). Of this sin His 
hearers were already guilty. There was yet 
a worse sin which they were on the point of 
committing, which He warns them would be 
followed by a more tremendous punishment ; 
they on whom the stone falls are those who 
set themselves in distinct and self-conscious 
opposition against the Lord; who, knowing 
who He is, do yet to the end oppose them- 
selves to Him and to His kingdom.” (Abp. 
Trench.) 

it will grind him to powder.) Literally, “ it 
will winnow him.” ‘The word is derived from 
the winnowing-fan, by which the chaf, when 
separated from the wheat, and crushed into 
fragments, is driven away before the wind. 
The word here seems rather to imply the 


previous crushing, the proper*action of the 
stone. The image is taken from Dan. ii. 35, 
where the stone. made without hands, repre- 
senting the kingdom of Christ, is represented 
as crushing the previous kingdoms till they 
“became like the chaff of the summer threshing- 
floors, and the wind carried them away.” The 
word used in this place (Accunoer) is adopted 
in Theodotion’s version of Dan. il. 44 (Aer- 
tuvel kal Aikynoer macas Tas Bacwdeias), in 
the place of the LXX rendering, wardéeu kal 
apavice.. 

(The whole of this verse is omitted by 
some late editors; but it is found in all the 
old MSS but one, D, and in all ancient 
versions, except in some copies of the old 
Italic, which often agree with D in doubtful 
readings. F. G. C.) 


CHAP. XXII.—1-14. PARABLE OF THE 
MARRIAGE FEAST. 


1. And Jesus answered, dsc.) This oc- 
curred after a brief interval, during which 
the chief priests and Pharisees gave some 
indication of their designs against our 
Lord. As a last warning to them, He 
now proceeds to a third parable, similar 
in import to the last, but exhibiting God’s 
relation to His chosen people under a more 
gracious image, no longer as a duty exacted 
by a householder from his labourers, but as 
an invitation to a feast issued by a king to 
his subjects. ‘This parable of the marriage of 
the King’s Son, though regarded by some 
commentators, as Maldonatus, as identical 
with the similar one of the Great Supper 
(Luke xiv. 16-24), seems clearly distinct from 
it; the two differ in the time of their de- 
livery. ‘The present parable was spoken in 
the Temple, at the end of our Lord’s ministry, 
when the Pharisees had resolved on His de- 
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unto a certain king, which made a 
marriage for his son, 

And sent forth his servants to 
call them that were bidden to the 
wedding: and they would not come. 

4 Again, he sent forth other ser- 
vants, saying, Tell them which are 
bidden, Behold, I have prepared my 
dinner: my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed, and all things are ready : come 
unto the marriage. 
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[v. 3—8. 
5 But they made light of it, and 


went their ways, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise : 

6 And the remnant took his ser- 
vants, and entreated them spitefully, 
and slew them. 

7 But when the king heard thereof, 
he was wroth: and he sent forth his 
armies, and destroyed those murderers, 
and burned up their city. 

8 Then saith he to his servants, 





struction; the other was spoken at an earlier 
period, when the enmity of the Pharisees was 
not yet declared, and at a meal in the house 
of one of the chiefs of the body. ‘The details 
are different: in the one the banquet is given 
by a king, in the other by a private person, 
and the conduct and treatment of the guests 
first invited is different likewise. The spiritual 
meaning of the two is also different: the pre- 
sent parable, like the one preceding it, points 
to the punishment of the Jews, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the call of the Gentiles; in 
the other, there is little if any allusion to a 
national judgment, but chiefly, if not entirely, 
to the acceptance or rejection of individuals. 
(See further, Trench on the Parables, xii. and 
xxi.) 

2. a certain king, ds’c.| The subordinate 
features of this parable have a clear religious 
significance, the King representing God the 
Father, while the marriage of the Son signifies 
the union of Christ with His Church. (Cf. 
Eph. v. 23; Rev. xix. 7-9, xxi. 2, 9.) It has 
been remarked, as an instance of the inade- 
quacy of things human to set forth things 
divine, that the members of the Church are 
at once the guests invited to the feast, and, 
in their collective capacity, constitute the bride 
at whose espousal the feast is given. But this 
is hardly the case. In this, as in the previous 
parable of the wicked husbandmen, the ideal 
Church as an institution is distinguished from 
the visible Church as the body of believers. 
The bride, as united with the Son, represents 
in the first instance the scheme of redemption 
and spiritual privileges through Christ which 
are implied in the idea of the Christian Church, 
apart from the consideration of the individuals 
who avail themselves of the offered blessings. 
The rejection or acceptance of the offer is 
typified in the later part of the parable by the 
conduct of the guests. In like manner, in 
Rev. xxi. 23, 24, the holy city, the Lamb’s 
wife, is distinguished from the nations of the 
saved who walk in her light. 


3. his servants.) The servants of ch. xxi. 
34 are the prophets under the old dispensa- 
tion. Here, however, the invitation is to the 


actual kingdom of Christ, and the servants 
must be understood rather as meaning the 
Apostles who preached Christ first during 
His life upon earth, and secondly after His 
ascension. The guests (the Jews) had been 
previously “ bidden ” by the Law, which was 
given as a schoolmaster, to bring them to 
Christ, and by the Prophets, who all gave 
witness to Him. At length the Forerunner 
and the Apostles of Christ were sent when 
the time of the kingdom was come, 


them that were bidden.| roùs kekinpévovs, 
i.e. those who had previously been bidden, 
and were now summoned again. “ This 
second invitation,” says Abp. Trench, “is quite 
according to Eastern manners. Thus Esther 
invites Haman to a banquet on the morrow 
(Esth. v. 8), and when the time has actually 
arrived, the chamberlain comes to bring him 
to the banquet (vi. 14). Modern travellers 
testify to the same custom now of repeating 
the invitation to a great entertainment at 
the moment when all things are in actual 
readiness.” 


4. other servants.| . This may refer to the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Jews after our 
Lord’s ascension, when other preachers (Ste- 
phen, Philip, Barnabas, Paul) were added to 
the number of -Christ’s servants. 


6. took his servants.| T.e. laid violent hands 
on them, as the rulers of the Jews did on the 
Apostles (Acts iv. 3, v. 18). 


_entreated them spitefully.] See Acts v. 40, 
XIV. 19, XVIL. 5, XXi. 30, Xxiii. 2. 


slew them.) See Acts vii. 58, xii. 2. 


7. sent forth his armies] The Romans 
who destroyed Jerusalem were instruments in 
the hand of God, even as the Assyrian was 
the rod of His anger (Isai. x. 5), and Nebu- 
chadnezzar His servant (Jer. xxv. 9). 


8. Then saith he.| ‘The order of the parable 
is not quite that of the subsequent history, 
for the call of the Gentiles was before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Yet that destruc- 
tion had already been determined by God, 
and the events leading to it were in the course 


v. 9—16.] 


The wedding is ready, but they which 
were bidden were not worthy. 

9 Go ye therefore into the high- 
ways, and as many as ye shall find, 
bid to the marriage. 

10 So those servants went out into 
the highways, and gathered together 
all as many as they found, both bad 
and good: and the wedding was fur- 
nished with guests. 

11 M And when the king came in 
to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding gar- 
ment: 

12 And he saith unto him, Friend, 
how camest thou in hither not having 
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a wedding garment? And he was 
speechless. 

13 Then said the king to the ser- 
vants, Bind him hand and foot, and 
take him away, and cast him into 
outer darkness; there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. 

14 *For many are called, but few 
are chosen. 

15 4 “Then went the Pharisees, 
and took counsel how they might 
entangle him in his talk. 

16 And they sent out unto him 
their disciples with the Herodians, 
saying, Master, we know that thou 
art true, and teachest the way of God 








of accomplishment. The great sacrifice had 
already taken place which was to cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease and lead 
to the consummation (Dan. ix. 27). 


were not worthy.| The same language is 
applied by St. Paul to the Jews who rejected 
his preaching: “Seeing ye put it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles” (Acts 
xiii. 46). 

9. highways.| Literally, “the outlets of 
the ways,” z.e. the points where different ways 
meet, and where there would be the largest 
concourse of people. It is wrong to suppose 
with some recent interpreters that country 
roads are especially intended, the city having 
been destroyed. The city here intended, as 
Alford rightly remarks, is not that of the mur- 
derers, but that of the King, i.e. the whole 
world as subject to God. 


10. both bad and good.| ‘These words ad- 
mit of two interpretations: they may mean, 
as in the parables of the Tares and the Draw- 
Net, that in the visible Church the evil will be 
mingled with the good until the final separa- 
tion at the end of the world; or they may 
mean that redemption through Christ is offered 
to all who will accept it, without distinction 
of persons. In the one case the bad remain 
bad after their call; in the other, they repent 
and are converted. Probably both meanings 
are included, the former being more dis- 
tinctly brought out at the end of the parable. 


11. a man.) Probably no stress should be 
laid on the circumstance that only one man is 
mentioned. Verse 14 seems to imply that 
many are rejected ; and if the image, as is not 
improbable, is taken from Zeph. i. 7, 8, we 
find there the punishment predicted of a// such 
as are clothed with strange apparel. But the 
mention of one only makes a personal appeal 


to the conscience of each individual, and is 
perhaps more consistent with the imagery of 
the parable in which the expulsion of many 
would imply a disturbance of the feast. (See 
Trench on the Parables, p. 231, 8th edition.) 


a wedding garment.| It is not necessary to 
raise the question how the man was to have 
procured the garment. We may perhaps sup- 
pose that the king had provided garments for 
all his guests, and the authorities cited by 
Trench on this parable are sufficient to shew 
that such a custom may have existed at this 
time, though hardly to prove certainly that it 
did exist. The parable implies that it was 
the man’s duty to provide himself with a pro- 
per garment, and that there were means of | 
doing so, though it does not state what those 
means were. Nor isit necessary to discuss the 
controverted question whether the wedding- 
garment in its spiritual meaning is to be un- 
derstood as faith or charity, or any one 
Christian grace in particular. The language 
used by St. Paul, to “put on Christ” (Gal. 
iii. 27), to “put on the new man” (Eph. iv. 
24; Col. iii. 10), points not so much to one 
single quality, as to that regeneration, exter- 
nally by baptism (Gal. iii. 27), internally by 
the Holy Spirit, without which our Lord 
elsewhere says that a man cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. (John iii. v. Cf. Rev. 
xix. 8; Isai. ixi. 10.) 


13. the servants.| ıákovor, “ ministers,” 
not as in verses 3, 4, dovAo. By these minis- 
ters are to be understood, as by the reapers 
in ch, xiii. 39, the angels. 


14. For many are called, ds’c.| See note 
at the end of ch. xx. 
16-22. THE TRIBUTE MONEY. 


16. the Herodians.| On the religious posi- 
tion of the Herodians, see on ch. xvi. 6. Their 
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in truth, neither carest thou for any 
man: for thou regardest not the 
person of men. 


And they brought unto him a 
l In value 


PEREN : . sevenpence 
20 And he saith unto them, Whose zaz- 


17 Tell us therefore, What think- 7s this image and 'superscription? 42 
; ; , 
est thou? Is it lawful to give tribute 21 They say unto him, Czesar’s..! Or, ż»- 


scription. 


Then saith he unto them, £ Render # Rom. 
therefore unto Cæsar the things which “> 7 


unto Cesar, or not? 
18 But Jesus perceived their wick- 


edness, and said, Why tempt ye me, 
ye hypocrites ? 
19 Shew me the tribute money. 


are Czsar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s. 
22 When they had heard these 





political position, and consequent relation to 
the Pharisees in the present case, has been 
variously explained. According to the com- 
mon opinion (which, however, is put forth by 
Origen only as a conjecture) the Herodians, 
as supporters of the family of Herod, who 
held their dominions by the grant of the 
Roman emperor, would be in favour of paying 
tribute to the supreme power, while the Pha- 
risees, as the rigid supporters of the law 
and the theocracy, and the enemies, as appears 
from Josephus (‘ Ant.,’ xvii. 2, 4) of the He- 
rodian dynasty, would be opposed to it. On 
this supposition, an affirmative answer to the 
question would give the latter a handle for 
accusing our Lord to the people as One who 
could not be their expected deliverer from a 
foreign yoke; while a negative answer would 
give an opportunity to the former of accusing 
Him before the Roman governor. But it 
may be doubted whether the above conjecture 
respecting the Herodians is correct. Accord- 
ing to some critics, the name may be better 
explained by supposing them to have been 
supporters of the Herodian family as the last 
hope of retaining for the Jews a fragment of 
national government as distinguished from ab- 
solute dependence upon Rome as a province 
of the empire. This view is advanced by 
Grotius, and supported by Meyer on this 
place, and by Ewald, ‘ Die drei ersten Evange- 
lien,’ p. 196. According to this supposition, 
the Pharisees and the Herodians, however dif- 
fering in other respects, were united in anta- 
gonism to the absolute dominion of Rome. 
Whichever hypothesis may be adopted, we 
learn from St. Luke (xx. 20) that their object 
was to take hold of our Lord’s words that 
they might deliver Him up to the Roman 
governor; and the statement of the same 
Evangelist that they “ feigned themselves just 
men,” seems to imply that they assumed a 
false character for this purpose. Such a de- 
ception might be more easily attempted if we 
suppose that both parties were ostensibly op- 
ponents of the Roman rule, though covertly 
acting in this instance in support of it. 


17. Is it lawful to give tribute, dsc.| This 
question had been previously raised by Judas 


of Galilee, who had denied the lawfulness of 
paying tribute to the Roman emperor, on the 
ground that God was the only ruler of the 
Jewish people, and whose followers continued 
to maintain the same view. (See Josephus, 
SAnts; XVII, SSL Oe Ba oa Serene 
question thus naturally implied a contrast be- 
tween the authority of Cæsar and that of God, 
to which our Lord’s answer refers. 


19. a penny.| A denarius. (See on ch. 
xviii. 28.) 

20. this image and superscription.| By ac- 
cepting the coinage of the emperor, they in 
fact acknowledged his authority and right to 
tribute. The teaching of the later Jewish 
Rabbis, that “ Wheresoever the money of any 
king is current, there the inhabitants acknow- 
ledge that king for their lord” (see Lightfoot 
in this place), may possibly have been in exist- 
ence at this time. This would give additional 
force to the answer, which, however, rests on 
a principle sufficiently obvious without it. 


21. Render therefore, do°c.| Our Lord de- 
feats the designs of His enemies by appealing 
to their own admission. By accepting the 
coinage of Cesar, they had themselves ac- 
knowledged his supremacy in temporal things, 
and consequently his claim to tribute. But 
the answer goes further. The followers of 
Judas of Galilee regarded the authority of 
Cesar as incompatible with that of God. Our 
Lord distinguishes between temporal and spi- 
ritual sovereignty, and shews that the two are 
not opposed to each other. God was no 
longer, as of old, the civil ruler of His people. 
They had rejected His authority, and He had 
given them over to a foreign power, who 
reigned and claimed tribute by His ordinance. 
(Cf. Rom. xiii. 1, 7.) But God was still, and 
must ever be, the spiritual Ruler of the world, 
and to Him now as ever worship and obe- 
dience were due. It was a striking comment 
on this answer when, three days afterwards, 
Christ declared before Pilate, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world,” and the chief priests, in 
demanding His death, declared, “ We have 
no king but Cesar.” ‘The ‘interpretation of 
those commentators who understand by the 


v. 23—30.] 


words, they marvelled, and left him, 
and went their way. 

23 T *#The same day came to him 
the Sadducees, ‘which say that there 
is no resurrection, and asked him, 

24 Saying, Master, *Moses said, 

‘If a man die, having no children, his 
brother shall marry his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother. 

25 Now there were with us seven 
brethren: and the first, when he had 
married a wife, deceased, and, having 
no issue, left his wife unto his 
brother : 
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26 Likewise the second also, and 
the third, unto the seventh. 

27 And last of all the woman died 
also. 

28 ‘Therefore in the resurrection 
whose wife shall she be of the seven? 
for they all had her. 

29 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Ye do err, not -knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God. 

30 For in the resurrection they 
neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels of God 
in heaven. 





“things that are God’s” the tribute for the 
service of the Temple (ch. xvii. 24), seems 
altogether inadequate. 


23-33. QUESTION CONCERNING THE RE- 
SURRECTION. 


23. the Sadducees.| See on ch. ii. 7. 
The word resurrection, in reference to the 
tenets of the Sadducees, must not be under- 
stood merely of the resurrection of the 
body. The Sadducees, rejected the Pha- 
risaic belief in an oral revelation through 
Moses, and recognised only the written books 
of the Pentateuch as emanating from their 
great Lawgiver. But these books contained, 
as they believed, no distinct intimation of a 
future state of reward and punishment, with 
or without a bodily resurrection, or even of 
the immortality of the soul. (Cf. Josephus, 
‘B. J., ii. 8, 14.) Believing that a doctrine so 
momentous could not, had it been true, have 
been omitted by Moses on all the occasions 
on which it might naturally have been urged, 
the Sadducees seem, not indeed to have re- 
jected the later Scriptures, but to have at least 
explained away the passages in them which 
were opposed to their belief. The Pharisees, 
on the contrary, seem to have believed ina 
bodily resurrection and a future life, much in 
the Christian sense (Acts xxiii. 6-8), though 
they corrupted their belief by carnal concep- 
tions of the future state. Our Lord’s reply to 
the Sadducees aims rather at the root of their 
error than at its offshoot. He shews that 
even Moses, rightly understood, teaches the 
doctrine of immortal life, and thus destroys 
the assumption on which the Sadducees based 
their denial of the resurrection. 

the Sadducees, which say.) All uncial and 
nearly all cursive MSS, and, with one unim- 
portant exception, the ancient versions omit 
the. Instead of which say (oi déyovres), the 
two oldest and a few other MSS have saying ; 
this would imply that these Sadducees came 
at the time openly denying the resurrection ; 


but the received text is supported by a large 
number of good MSS, and by ancient ver- 
sions, including the Memphitic and Sahidic. It 
unquestionably agrees with the statements of 
the two other Synoptists, and is in itself more 
satisfactory. In all these cases it should be 
borne in mind that the recension to which 
N and B belong is conspicuous for omissions. 
ECC: 


24. Moses said.| ‘The substance, but not 
the language, of Deut. xxv. 5 is here given. 


25. seven brethren.| It is not necessary 
to suppose that this was a true narrative. The 
Sadducees possibly, in order to ridicule the 
doctrine of the resurrection, invented an ex- 
treme though possible case. But the sup- 
posed difficulty would have been the same had 
two brethren only been*mentioned. 


28. whose wife shall she be.| Schoettgen 
cites from the cabbalistic book ‘Sohar’ an 
opinion of the Jewish doctors, that a woman 
who has been twice married shall return to 
her first husband in the next world. The 
date of this book, however, is too uncertain to 
make it a trustworthy authority for the opi- 
nions of the Pharisees of our Lord’s day. 
Other and better authorities cited by the 
same writer indicate far more spiritual con- 
ceptions of the future life. Such is the follow- 
ing, from the Talmudic tract ‘ Berachoth,’ 
fol. 17, 1:—“In mundo futuro non edent, ne- 
que bibent, non generabunt liberos, non exer- 
cebunt commercia; non est ibi invidia neque 
odium, neque rixa, sed justi sedebunt coronis 
cincti et delectabunt se splendore majestatis 
divine.” | 


30. are as the angels.| St. Luke gives the 
words more fully: Neither can they die any 
more, for they are equal unto the angels. There 
being no more death, there is no need of the 
renewal of the race by means of marriage. 
But this only excludes those physical condi- 
tions of marriage which are associated with 
the natural body. It by no means implies the 
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Ez. 3. 6. 


31 But as touching the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, have ye not read 
that which was spoken unto you by 
God, saying, 

32 71 am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob? God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living. 

33 And when the multitude heard 
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[v. 31—35. 


this, they were astonished at his doc- 
trine. 


34. 1 “But when the Pharisees had » Mark 


heard that he had put the Sadducees ** 
to silence, they were gathered to- 
gether. 

35 Then one of them, which was 
a lawyer, asked him a question, tempt- 
ing him, and saying, 





abolition of all the higher spiritual qualities 
by which man and woman are distinguished 
in this life; nor does it imply that the affec- 
tions cultivated and fostered by the married 
life on earth may not have their fruit and 
perfection in the spiritual life. 


of God.| Omitted in two good MSS, but 
well supported. F. C. C. 


31. that which was spoken unto you by God.] 
As recorded by Moses (even Moses shewed, 
Luke xx. 37). No doubt more direct evi- 
dence might have been adduced from other 
parts of the Old Testament, such as Job xix. 
26; Isai. xxvi.19; Dan. xii.2. But our Lord 
refers to the Pentateuch, not, as has sometimes 
been supposed, because the Sadducees denied 
the authority of the other Scriptures, but be- 
cause Moses was the authority on whose 
supposed silence the unbelief of the Sadducees 
was based, and whose positive legislation had 
been adduced as furnishing an insuperable 
objection to the doctrine. 


32. God is not the God of the dead, ds’c.] 
This comment may be regarded (1), as an 
authoritative exposition by Him who knew 
the mind of God—nay, who was Himself the 
God who appeared to Moses, of the Divine 
intention in uttering the above words. God 
did not mean to say “I am He who was the 
God of Abraham in his lifetime,” but “I am 
now the God of Abraham. ‘The covenant 
between us (Gen. xvii. 7) exists still; Abra- 
ham is still my living servant.” But (2) it 
also implies that this is the natural and proper 
interpretation of the words, and one which 
ought to have been discerned by those who 
knew the Scriptures, and surely it is so. 
That God should call himself the God of 
Abraham implies a relation wholly different 
from that in which He stands towards the 
beasts that perish. He is their Maker and 
sustainer; “ He giveth to the beast his food ;” 
but He is not their God; for they have no 
conscious relation towards Himas of a person 
to a person. That man is capable of a per- 
sonal relation to God as is God, implies 
faculties and aspirations which cannot meet 
with their adequate object in this life, and 
therefore point to a life to come. ‘That a 
feeling of this kind was present to the mind 
of Abraham himself, and of others of the 


patriarchs, who confessed themselves strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, is stated by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 
16): “ But now they desire a better country, 
that is an heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God: for he hath 
prepared for them a city.” By thus shewing 
that the books of Moses rightly understood 
imply, not only a life beyond the grave, but a 
religious relation of man to God in that life, 
our Lord strikes at the root of the error which 
had led the Sadducees to deny the possibility 
of the resurrection. 


34-40. THE LAWYER’S QUESTION. 


35. alawyer.] The term lawyer (vopikós) 
is used by St. Matthew in this place only. 
St. Mark does not use it at all, but substitutes 
in this place the expression one of the scribes 
(eis ry ypapparéov). From this it would 
appear that the terms scribe and lawyer were 
synonymous, or at least that one is included 
in the other. An attempt to distinguish them 
has been founded on Luke xi. 44, 45, but the 
reading of the best MSS does not authorise 
the distinction. Other distinctions (such e. g. 
as that the Scribes confined themselves to the 
study of the text of Scripture, while the law- 
yers expounded the traditional law; or, on the 
other hand, that the lawyers explained the text 
of the law alone, to the exclusion of tradition) 
are mere conjectures. Looking to the usage 
of the Evangelists, the two terms may fairly 
be regarded as synonymous. (For the Scribes, 
see on ch, vii. 29.) 


tempting him.| Here, as in Luke x. 25, the 
expression tempting does not necessarily imply 
an evil intention. It simply means “trying 
Him ”—endeavouring to test His wisdom as a 
teacher. (Cf. 1 Kings x. 1, where the same 
word is used by the LXX of the Queen of 
Sheba coming to prove Solomon.) It is quite 
possible that this man may have honestly 
wished to test the character of our Lord’s 
teaching before joining the conspiracy of the 
other Pharisees against Him, or may have 
been inclined to desist on hearing the wisdom 
of His former answers (see Mark xii. 28). 
Hence, though it would appear from verse 34 
that the question was put after a discussion 
among the Pharisees, it by no means follows 


eut. 6. 


ke Io. 


v. 36—42.] 


36 Master, which 7s the great com- 
mandment in the law? 

37 Jesus said unto him, * Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. 

38 This is the first and great com- 
mandment. 

39 And the second zs like unto it, 


ST NAR EW SEX IT, 


o Thou shalt love thy neighbour as ° Lev. xo. 
18. 


thyself. 
40 On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets. 


41 4@¢Whilé the Pharisees were 2 Mark 
12. 
` Dea 


gathered together, Jesus asked them 

42 Saying, What think ye of 4 
Christ? whose son is he? They say 
unto him, The son of David. 





that it implies the same purpose as verse 15. 
There is, therefore, no antagonism between 
this passage and Mark xii. 34, though the 
latter account is fuller in detail. ‘‘ Matthew,” 
as Ebrard observes, “simply mentions the 
answer which Jesus gave; his sole object 
being to exhibit the superiority of Jesus. 
Mark, in accordance with his usual historical 
style, describes the actual time of the whole 
occurrence.” 


36. which is the great commandment.| Ex- 
cept in the circumstances that the same two 
commandments are cited, and that the ques- 
tioner in both instances is a lawyer, there is 
nothing in common between this narrative 
and that of Luke x. 25-28. The latter begins 
with a different question resembling, not the 
present one, but that of ch. xix. 16, which 
latter, however, is separately recorded by St. 
Luke also (xviii. 18). In the present narra- 
tive the answer is given by our Lord Himself; 
in St. Luke’s narrative it is elicited from 
the lawyer. The context and the time are 
different; and the difference is yet more 
marked by the addition in St. Luke of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. There is no 
ground for attempting, with Strauss and De 
Wette, to regard the two narratives as various 
accounts arising out of the same circumstance, 
except the two points of similarity mentioned 
above. But there is nothing remarkable in 
them. It was among the teachers of the law 
that the question about greater or smaller 
commandments was discussed. (See Schoett- 
gen on this place, and Wetstein on ch. v. 19, 
xxiii. 23.) And a lawyer therefore was the 
most likely person on either occasion to ask 
such a question. On the other point see the 
next note. 


37. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, ds'c.] 
Cited from Deut. vi. 5, nearly according to 
the LXX. This passage (Deut. vi. 5-9) was 
one of the four places of Scripture inscribed 
on the phylacteries, and which all Jews were 
required to repeat every morning and evening. 
It is, then, the passage which would most na- 
turally occur to any Jew as the principal 
point and general summary of the whole 
law. 


with all thy heart, dsc.] The Vatican text 


of the LXX (Deut. vi. 5) reads dcavora (mind) 


for the Hebrew 335 (heart). The Alexandrine 
text has xapdia (heart). In the present verse 
both words aré employed, but dvvapis, 
power, the rendering of the Hebrew “N5, is 
omitted, or perhaps ôávora is exegetically 
substituted for it. In St. Mark’s citation, 
kapdia and écavora are both retained, and ioyds 
(strength), a more exact rendering, is substi- 
tuted for the dvvayis of the LXX. Taking 
this as the fullest record of our Lord’s words, 
we may understand this fourfold enumeration, 
without insisting on exact psychological dis- 
tinctions, as a command to devote all the facul- 
ties to the love of God—the heart denoting ia 
general terms the affection and will; the sou/, 
the perceptive and appetitive powers; the 
mind, the reflective and reasoning powers; 
while with all thy strength enjoins the full and 
entire devotion of all these powers, the word 
4D being frequently used as an adverb in the 
sense of vehemently, exceedingly. (Cf. Gischel, 
‘Der Mensch, nach Leib, Seele u. Geist,’ p. 
40, and Delitzsch, ‘ Bibl. Psych., pp. 209, 242, 
292, Eng. Tr.) 


39. And the second is like unto it.| This 
second great commandment (cited according 
to the LXX version of Lev. xix. 18), though 
taken from a different part of Scripture, is yet 
sufficiently associated in matter with the 
former to make it not improbable that the 
two may have been sometimes united together, 
not only, as here, in our Lord's teaching, but 
also in that of others. The answer of the 
Scribe, as given in Mark xii. 32, 33, seems to 
indicate an authoritative approbation of the 
juxtaposition by some at least of the recog- 
nised teachers of the law, and may perhaps 
account for the same juxtaposition in the 
words of the lawyer (Luke x. 27; compare 
Rom. xiii. 8, 9). 


41-46. THE QUESTION OF OUR LORD 
TOUCHING DESCENT FROM DAVID. 


41. While.| More exactly, And while, the 
conjunction referring back to the gathering 
mentioned in verse 34. From Mark xii. 35-37, 
it appears that the following question, though 
addressed directly to the Pharisees, was spoken 
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5 Ps, 110, 
I. 


43 He saith unto them, How then 
doth David in spirit call him Lord, 
saying, 

44 °The Lor» said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand, till I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ? 

45 If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his son? 

46 And no man was able to an- 
swer him a word, neither durst any 
man from that day forth ask him any 
more questions. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


XXILXXIII leag e: 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


1 Christ admonisheth the people to follow the 
good doctrine, not the evil examples, of the 
scribes and Pharisees. § His disciples must 
beware of their ambition. 13 He denounceth 
eight woes against their hypocrisy and blind- 
ness: 34 and prophesieth of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


“HEN spake Jesus to the multi- 
‘ji tude, and to his disciples, 
2 E scribes and the Phari- 


sees sit in Moses’ seat : 








in the hearing of the people assembled in the 
Temple, and equally intended for them. 


43. David.| The objection of various 
critics as regards the authorship and in- 
terpretation of*this Psalm are considered in 
the commentary on the Psalm itself. In 
the present place it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that our Lord’s words cannot fairly 
be otherwise interpreted than as sanction- 
ing by His own authority the belief that the 
Psalm was written by David, and written 
under divine inspiration concerning Christ. 
To suppose that He sanctioned a popular 
error for the sake of an apparent victory in 
argument is equally incompatible with His 
truthfulness and with the tenor of the passage. 
If His words are truly recorded, only one of 
two alternatives is possible: either the Psalm 
is really David’s, or Christ shared the error 
of the age in ascribing it to David. 

in spirit.) T.e. under the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. (Compare by the Holy Ghost, 
Mark xii. 36.) Though the article is omitted 
in the Greek it should rather be translated 
“in the spirit,” as in Rev. i. 10, iv. 2, xvil. 3, 
xxi. 10, where the original is the same as here. 
The fuller expression (also without the article, 
ev mvevpart ayi@) occurs, Matt. ili. 11; Acts 
ROMAI my SANA FSS HOS i (COS SAUL, BE 
a (Coe Sh GR We MNES, i, RS mw Pee iL. Tae 
Jude 20. The article, indeed, is generally 
omitted when the influences, as distinguished 
from the Person, of the Holy Spirit are men- 
tioned. (See Middleton on the Greek Articles, 
note on Matt. i. 18.) 

45. bow is he his son?) The title “ Son of 
David,” as a recognised appellation of the 
Messiah, had been given to our Lord by the 
multitude only two days before (ch. xxi. 9), 
and had been accepted by Him on that and 
on other occasions. ‘The Pharisees who 
denied His Messiahship, are by this question 
convicted of ignorance of the true nature of 
the Messiah who, while he was the Son of 
David by human descent, was yet the Lord of 
David in his Divine Nature. (Compare Acts 
ii. 34, 35; Rom. i. 3, 4.) 


CHAP, XXIII.—THE GREAT DISCOURSE 
AGAINST THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, 


1. Then spake Jesus, dsc.) All the Synoptists 
agree in placing a discourse of our Lord 
against the Scribes in this place (see Mark 
xii. 38-40; Luke xx. 45-47), and St. Luke 
agrees with St. Matthew in stating that the 
discourse was spoken both to the disciples and 
to the people. But while St. Matthew gives 
the discourse at great length, the other Evan- 
gelists give only an abridgment, corresponding 
to verses 5, 6, 7,14. A similar discourse is 
also recorded by St. Luke (xi. 39-52) as having 
been spoken on a different occasion. St. Luke’s 
testimony is conclusive as to the fact that two 
separate discourses were spoken on this sub- 
ject, and the only question is whether every 
parallel between his report of the earlier and 
St. Matthew’s of the later discourse is to be 
explained on the supposition of a repetition of ` 
similar words on the two occasions. Such a 
supposition is not improbable, and is perhaps 
the most easily reconciled with the character 
of the present chapter, which presents all the 
appearance of a continuous discourse. But, 
on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
St. Matthew may, on this, as on other occa- 
sions, have arranged his narrative on the 
principle of similarity of matter rather than of 
chronological connection: (See note at the 
end of chapter xviii.) 


2. The scribes and the Pharisees, dsc.) The 
order of the original should be retained, 
“Upon the seat of Moses sit the Scribes and 
the Pharisees.” The meaning can hardly be 
that the Scribes and Pharisees, as such, and 
consequently all the members of these bodies, 
were the legitimate successors of Moses as 
administrators of the law; but rather, that 
the assembly now exercising that function 
was chiefly composed of members of those 
bodies. ‘The allusion seems to be to the San- 
hedrim, the supreme national council, for the 
composition of which see on ch. ii. 11. This 
body always contained a certain number of 
professional Scribes, and it is probable that 
the Pharisees, though not officially members, 
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3 All therefore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and 
do; but do not ye after their works : 
for they say, and do not. 

4 “For they bind heavy burdens 


v. 3 —8.] 127 
to be seen of men: ¢they make broad ¢ Num. rs. 
their phylacteries, and enlarge the }:.. eA 
borders of their garments, 12, 

6 “And love the uppermost rooms ¢ Mark «2. 


: ; 8. 
Luke xr. at feasts, and the chief seats in the Luke rz. 


ye 


and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with 
one of their fingers. 

5 But all their works they do for 


synagogues, 43 

7 And greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men, Rabbi, 
Rabbi. 


8 *But be not ye called Rabbi: 7 Jawa 


Sars 





had a preponderating influence in it (see 
Josephus ‘ Ant.,’ xviii. 1, 4); though some of 
the members might be Sadducees, as appears 
from Acts xxiii. 6. 


sit in Moses’ seat.) Ie. hold the place 
formerly held by Moses as the expounder of 
the laws of God. (See Exodus xviii. 16.) 
This limits their authority to decisions on 
matters relating to the law. 


3. All therefore.| The word therefore is 
emphatic. Ye are to obey them because they 
sit in Moses’ seat, z.e. in what belongs to their 
authorized and official duties as expounders 
of the law. 


whatsoever they bid you observe.) TI.e. what 
they command in their official capacity as 
rulers. In its legislative character the Sanhe- 
drim was the supreme authority for deciding 
controverted questions of the law, as well as 
for regulating ceremonies of worship, the ob- 
servance of feasts and other religious duties 
(cf. Hausrath, ‘ Neutest. Zeitgeschichte; p. 67). 
‘These seem to be the points chiefly intended 
here which will not include the glosses and 
minute distinctions and rules of individual 
Scribes and Pharisees, such as our Lord 
Himself on various occasions condemned and 
disregarded. (See e.g. below, verses 16-19, 
and ch. xii. 1-5, xv. 1-6; Luke xiii. 14, 15; 
John v. ro.) 


4. heavy burdens.| This seems to refer to 
the minute rules laid down by the Scribes for 
the rigid observance of the law in all con- 
ceivable cases, according to the precept as- 
cribed to Simeon the just, “make a fence 
round the law.” Several specimens of this 
kind of casuistry have been collected by 
Hausrath, ‘ Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, pp. 79-91. 
To this class belong the minute regulations 
about washing, cleansing of vessels, &c., which 
St. Mark represents as founded, not on Scrip- 
ture, but on the traditions of the elders. (See 
on Matt. vii. 3.) 


and grievous to be borne.| These words 
are omitted in some late editions. ‘They are 
supposed to be taken from St. Luke, but 
they are found in very ancient MSS and 
versions, and should be retained. St. Matthew 


is careful to record all the words of our 
Word: F.C. GC: 


5. phylacteries.| The literal meaning of 
this word is “ preservatives,” ze. amulets or 
charms for protection against evil spirits, or, 
as some understand, ‘“remembrancers,’ as 
promoting the remembrance and observance 
of the law. The Hebrew Old Testament 
name is Totaphoth (MÐYIO, frontlets, Ex. 
xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18, doaddevrov LXX), 
and the later term in the Chaldee form, 


Tephillin (yban, Heb. mban, prayers). They 
consisted of strips of parchment, on which 
were written four passages of the law, viz., 
Exod. xiii. 3-10, 11-16; Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13- 
21. ‘These were enclosed in a leather case 
and fastened to the forehead and to the left 
arm. ‘They were ordered to be worn by all 
males from the age of fourteen, but the Pha- 
risees appear to have made them conspicuous 
by wearing them (or perhaps rather the case 
in which they were enclosed) of an unusual 
size. ‘The custom of wearing these phylac- 
teries appears to have arisen from a literal 
interpretation of the passages, Exod. xiii. 9, 
16; Deut, vi. 8, xi. 18. (Cf. Josephus, ‘Ant. 
iv. 8, 13.) From the absence of all mention 
of the use of phylacteries in the Old Testa- 
ment it is probable that the custom of wear- 
ing them is not earlier than the Babylonian 
captivity. A full account of them will be 
found in Smith’s ‘Dict. of the Bible, Art. 
Frontlets. 


the borders of their garments.) Ie. the 
fringes (the same Greek word (xpdomeda) is 
used in the LXX), which were commanded 
to be made on the borders of the garments 
for a memorial (Numb. xv. 38, 39). ‘The 
wearing of these fringes was in strict obe- 
dience to the law. ‘The offence consisted in 
their unusual size. 


7. Rabbi.| This word is interpreted (John 
i. 38) as meaning “ Master,” or “’Teacher ” 
(Sidackados), and the same interpretation is 
implied here in verse 8, where the true reading 
is probably not xa@yynrns, as in the received 
text, but dudacxados. The same interpretation 
is given to the higher title Rabboni, John xx. 
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12 *And whosoever shall exalt * Luke » 
himself shall be abased; and he that 77 *** 
shall humble himself shall be exalted. 

13 M But ‘woe unto you, scribes ¢ Luke: 


for one is your Master, even Christ ; 
and all ye are brethren. 
g And call no man your father 


¿Malı upon the earth: #for one is your 


Father, which is in heaven. 
10 Neither be ye called masters : 
for one is your Master, even Christ. 
11 But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant. 


and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut ** 
up the kingdom of heaven against 
men: for ye neither go in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing to go in. 





16 (cf. Mark x. 52). It was a title of honour 
given to the Scribes as teachers of the law; 
and appears in three forms, Rab, Rabbi, 
Rabban. ‘The first of these, usually an adjec- 
tive signifying many or great, is also used as a 
substantive in the sense of chief or leader ; e.g. 
2 Kings xxv. 8, where it is rendered captain. 
(Cf. Esther i. 8, officer.) As applied to the 
Scribes, it seems originally to have been given 
to the teachers of the several schools, who 
were called Rabbim (masters), in distinction 
from their pupils, the Ya/midim or scholars. 
The name was afterwards given to the Scribes 
in general as distinguished from the people; 
at first as a mode of address with the pro- 
nominal suffix Rabbi (my master), which 
latter term, like the French Monsieur, was 
itself again used as a substantive, and is inter- 
preted as such, John i. 38. When the title 
Rabbi became thus extended, the higher 
teachers were distinguished by the appellation 
Rabban, the Aramaic form of 4925 “our 
master,” which itself became a substantive 
capable of the pronominal suffix as in Rabboni, 
the Galilean form of 935 “my Rabban.” 
The use of these titles as prefixed to personal 
names (e. g. Rabbi Joshua) seems to have been 
of comparatively late origin. ‘The prophets 
and elder Scribes, down to the great Hillel, 
were called simply by their names; and Ga- 
maliel, the grandson, or, according to another 
account, Simeon the son, of Hillel, is said to 
have been the first person dignified with the 
title of Rabban. (See Lightfoot and Rosen- 
miiller on this place.) It is quite in accord- 
ance with this tradition that we find the title 
Rabbi in the Gospels used only as a form of 
address in speaking fo a person, not as a title 
in speaking of him. This is an indirect evi- 
dence of the apostolic origin of the Gospels, 
since from the beginning of the second century 
the latter usage was prevalent. (See on this, 
and on the whole question of Rabbinism, the 
Article Rabbinismus, by Pressel, in Herzog’s 
‘Real-Encyklopidie.’) 

8. for one is your Master, even Christ.] 
Master, being the word usually employed by 
our translators as the rendering of duddcKados, 
may be retained here, where the true reading 
is probably d.ddeKxados, though the received 
text has xa@nynrns, which should ‘rather be 


rendered “ Leader.” The explanation 6 Xpiorós 
is omitted in the best MSS, and this omission 
has given rise to a question whether the 
Teacher here spoken of is our Lord Himself 
or the Holy Ghost. The latter interpreta- 
tion may be supported by John xiv. 26; but 
when we remember that our Lord on other 
occasions applies this title to Himself and 
accepts it from His disciples (Matt. x. 24, 
Xxvi. 18; John xiii. 13, 14), the weight of 
evidence seems in favour of the former. 


9. And call no man your father, @'c.] This 
must be interpreted with reference to the 
context, and is more clear in the original, 
where the word father stands at the beginning 
of the sentence as emphatic. ‘This word, as 
well as master, was a title of honour given by 
disciples to their teachers (2 Kings ii. 12; 
cf. vi. 21), and the command refers to this 
and not to the natural relation. The Scribes 
had abused the quasi-parental authority which 
they enjoyed by substituting their own teach- 
ing in the place of God’s word; and the pre- 
cept here may be interpreted as meaning, 
“ Give not that filial reverence to these earthly 
teachers whieh is due to your Father in 
heaven.” 


10. masters . a a » Master.| Rather, 
leaders.... Leader, The Greek word here 
is kaOnyntns, not didacKaros. 


12. And whosoever shall exalt himself, doc. | 
These words, which are used by our Lord on 
various occasions (cf. Luke xiv. 11, xviii. 14) 
are in substance a citation from Ezek. xxi. 
26. 


13. ye shut up the kingdom of heaven.) T.e. 
ye hinder men from acknowledging the true 
Messiah and becoming members of His 
Church. (See on ch. iii. 2.) The Scribes as 
the professed exponents of Scripture should 
have been the first to recognise Him of whom 
the Scripture testified. Instead of this, they 
both rejected Him themselves and used their 
authority to persuade others to reject Him. 
In Luke xi. 13 a similar charge is brought on 
another occasion against the same teachers: 
“Ye have taken away the key of knowledge,” 
an expression which probably alluded to the 
symbolical key which was presented to a 


v. 14—16.] 


14 Woe unto you, scribes and 


ark 12, Pharisees, hypocrites ! *for ye devour 
ezo Widows’ houses, and for a pretence 


make long prayer: therefore ye shall 
receive the greater damnation. 

15 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte, 
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and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves. 

16 Woe unto you, ye blind guides, 
which say, Whosoever shall swear by 
the temple, it is nothing; but who- 
soever shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, he is a debtor ! 





Scribe on admission to his office. (See on ch. 
Vil. 29.) 

14. Woe unto you, dc.) This verse is in 
some MSS and versions placed before verse 
13, but the best authorities omit it altogether, 
and many recent critics regard it as an inter- 
polation from Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47. 


ye devour widows’ houses.) In theory 
the instruction given by the Scribes was 
supposed to be gratuitous, or at least not a 
source of wealth to the teacher. It is 
doubtful whether the small fee, first exacted 
in the time of Herod the Great, was appro- 
priated by the teacher. (Cf. Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
of the Bible,’ Art. Scribes.) The most eminent 
doctors had exercised a handicraft for their 
own maintenance, as did St. Paul during his 
apostolic labours. (Hausrath, ‘ Neutest. 
Zeitgesch.,’ p. 77.) But indirectly many of 
the Scribes derived large sums from their pro- 
fession. Rich and devout widows sometimes 
maintained a Rabbi to the injury of their own 
kindred. That the practice was abused by 
the Scribes may be inferred from this passage. 
Otherwise to a limited extent, we find similar 
ministrations accepted by our Lord Himself 
and His disciples (Luke viii. 3). (This verse 
is omitted in the oldest MSS and by late 
editors, F. C. C.) 


the greater damnation.) literally “ more 
exceeding judgment.” This is the earliest 
passage in which the word damnation is used 
by our translators, the Greek being xpiya. 
The word occurs in ten other places, in seven 
of which (Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47; Rom. 
Mk, fh eaiiy I (Om bak Dope ae atin Ag T23 
2 Pet. ii. 3) it is the equivalent of xpipa as 
here, while in the remaining three (Matt. xxiii. 
33; Mark iii. 29; John v. 29) the Greek 
word is kpiows. The stronger terms xardkpipa 
and xardkpious are never rendered in the 
Authorised Version damnation, but always 
condemnation (Rom. v. 16, 18, viii. 1; 2 Cor. 
jii. 9, vii. 3). Though the word damnation 
had not at the time of our translation acquired 
the exclusive meaning which it now bears, its 
use is to be regretted as in some cases tending 
to mislead modern readers, and in all convey- 
ing a meaning which is rather an inference 
from the context than a translation of the 
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original word. The words kpípa and kpicts 
never mean damnation, but always judgment, 
whether favourable or unfavourable, temporal 
or eternal, must be determined by the context. 
(See Ellicott on Gal. v. 11; 1 Tim. v. 12.) In 
the present passage, a comparison with verse 
33 may justify us in interpreting the word of 
eternal condemnation, but it is an interpre- 
tation and not a translation. 


15. ye compass sea and land.) The activity 
with which the work of proselytising was 
carried in the countries adjacent to Palestine 
may be inferred from the statement of 
Josephus (‘B. J.; ii. 20, § 2), that nearly all 
the women of Damascus were supposed to 
be addicted to the Jewish religion. See also 
the account of the conversion of Izates and 
Helena (Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xx. 2, §§ 3, 4), and 
of the number of proselytes made at Antioch 
CPT S. a Horace Sata ANTA 2) 
testifies to the zeal of the Jews of Rome in 
making proselytes; Justin Martyr (‘ Dial. c. 
Tryph.; c. 122), after quoting our Lord’s 
words concerning the proselytes, adds that 
these proselytes blaspheme the name of Christ 
two-fold more than the Jews themselves; and 
Juvenal (‘Sat.’ vi. 542, 547) speaks of the in- 
fluence that Jewish soothsayers obtained over 
the Roman women. 


the child of hell.| Proselytes to Judaism 
seem to have borne a bad character, both 
among Gentiles and among Jews. Tacitus 
(‘ Hist.” v. 5) speaks of them as casting off 
all natural ties. Lightfoot and Schoettgen 
on this place quote from the Talmud sayings 
which prove a similar estimate of them (see 
also Prof. J. B. Lightfoot on Galatians, p. 
287). Fora further notice of the Proselytes 
see note at the end of this chapter. 


16. Whosoever shall swear, doc.) Instances 
of this Rabbinical distinction between valid 
and invalid oaths are given in Lightfoot’s note 
on ch. v. 33. That the Jews under such 
instruction acquired an evil reputation among 
foreign nations as oath breakers, may be in- 
ferred from Martial’s well-known epigram 
(xi. 94) :— 

“Ecce negas, jurasque mihi per templa To- 
nantis ; 

Non credo ; jura, verpe, per Anchialum.” 

K 
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I Or, 
a debtor, 


or, bound., 


17 Ye fools and blind: for whether 
is greater, the gold, or the temple 
that sanctifieth the gold? 

18 And, Whosoever shal! swear 
by the altar, it is nothing; but who- 
soever sweareth by the gift that is 
upon it, he is 'guilty. 

19 Ye fools and blind: for whether 
is greater, the gift, or the altar that 
sanctifieth the gift ? 

20 Whoso therefore shall swear 
by the altar, sweareth by it, and by 
all things thereon. 

21 And whoso shall swear by the 
temple, sweareth by it, and by him 
that dwelleth therein. 

22 And he that shall swear by 
heaven, sweareth by the throne of 
God, and by him that sitteth thereon. 

23 Woe unto you, scribes and 
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[v. 17—27. 


Pharisees, hypocrites! ’ for ye pay ‘Luke 


tithe of mint and anise and cummin, ** 
and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith: these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. 

24 Ye blind guides, which strain at 
a gnat, and swallow a camel. 

25 Woe unto you, scribes and 


Pharisees, hypocrites! “for ye make Luk 
clean the outside of the cup and of **% 


the platter, but within they are full 
of extortion and excess. 

26 Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse 
first that which is within the cup and 
platter, that the outside of them may 
be clean also. 

27 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like 
unto whited sepuichres, which indeed 





(Cf. Dyn ¢‘ma—by him that liveth for ever, 
Dan. xii. 7.) The exact meaning of the 
expression “the gold of the temple” is un- 
certain; but the probability is that it refers to 
money offered as a gift to God, to which the 
Scribes and Pharisees ascribed peculiar sanctity. 
(See ch, xv. 5-6.) 


22. by heaven.) Lightfoot on ch. v. 33 
quotes from Maimonides a distinction 
between an oath by created things, heaven, 
earth, &c., and an oath by Him who created 
them. The former was not regarded as 
properly an oath, so as to be binding. 


23. ye pay tithe, ds°c.] So the Pharisee in 
the parable boasts, “ I give tithes of all that 
I possess” (Luke xviii. 12). For the law 
respecting tithes see on Levit. xxvii. 31-33. 
‘The tithe was to be taken of the produce of the 
land and of the flocks and herds (Levit. xxvii. 
31, 32), but from Deut. xii. 17, xiv. 23, it has 
been supposed that the former included only 
the more important productions, corn, wine, 
and oil. The Pharisees, however, seem to 
have extended it to the most trifling articles, 
even to herbs, not as grown, but as purchased 
for domestic use. (Cf. Hausrath, ‘ Neutest. 
Zeitgesch.,’ p. 83.) To this extension the 
Talmudic sentence quoted by Lightfoot seems 
to refer, “ The tithing of herbs is from the 
Rabbins.” 


judgment, mercy, and faith.| “In this three- 
fold enumeration, our Lord refers to Micah 
vi. 8 (see also Hosea xii. 6), where zo do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, 
are described as being better than all offerings.” 
(Alford.) The disputed meaning of the last 


enumerated faith, may perhaps be illustrated 
by the LXX version of Jerem. v. 1, ei érti 
mov kpipa Kal (nte@v miorw, where the 
Authorised Version has ‘‘if there be any 
that executeth judgment and seeketh the 
truth.” Hebr. MIYAN, faithfulness. 


24. strain at a gnat.| The earlier English 
translations (Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva) have 
strain out a gnat, which makes the sense 
clearer and should be adopted. 


25. ye make clean the outside, do'c.| For the 
literal practice of the Pharisees in this respect 
see Mark vii. 4. Here, however, the language 
is used figuratively to denote the character of 
the Pharisees themselves, careful in matters 
of external observance, careless as regards 
purity of heart and life. (Cf Luke xi. 39.) 
The literal interpretation adopted by several 
commentators “the food contained in your 
cup and platter is obtained by extortion and 
lust of gain ” is inconsistent with the language 
of St. Luke, where the words “ your inward 
part is full” imply a figurative application to 
the persons themselves. 


27. whited sepulchres.| By the law, any 
one who touched a grave was unclean for 
seven days (Numb. xix. 16). In order to avoid 
this risk, it was customary every year to 
whiten the sepulchres with a preparation of 
chalk and water, that they might be easily 
seen. ‘This was done on the r5th day of the 
month Adar, so that at the time of the 
Passover when these words were spoken the 
marks were still fresh and conspicuous. (See 
Lightfoot on this place.) In the words 
recorded by St. Luke (probably spoken on a 


v. 28—-34.] 


appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones, and 
of all uncleanness. 

28 Even so ye also outwardly ap- 
pear righteous unto men, but within 
ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

29 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye 
build the tombs of the prophets, and 
garnish the sepulchres of the right- 
eous, 

30 And say, If we had been in the 
days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. 


different occasion) the similitude is reversed, 
but with the same meaning. The Pharisees 
are there likened to the unwhitened graves, 
which men may touch and contract unclean- 
ness therefrom without being aware of it. 


29. the tombs of the prophets.| ‘These 
tombs are probably not to be identified with 
the excavations in the Mount of Olives now bear- 
ing this name, of which a description is given 
by Robinson, ‘Later Biblical Researches,’ p. 
253, and by Ritter, ‘Geography of Palestine,’ 
iv. p. 175, Eng. Tr. Both authors agree in 
rejecting the tradition which connects these 
sepulchres with the tombs mentioned in the 
text. 


31. that ye are the children, drc.) T.e. not 
only by natural descent, but in character also. 
(Cf. John viii. 39, 40, 44.) By speaking of 
their fathers they confessed more than they 
themselves were conscious of. ‘The confes- 
sion, coupled with their conduct towards 
Himself, shewed that they had inherited the 
disposition as well as the blood of those who 
had slain the prophets, and were ready to 
repeat their acts. (See on ch. xxi. 35, 37.) 


33. Ye serpents, dc.) See on ch. iii. 7. 


the damnation of hell] 
22, 30: 


34. Wherefore, ds'c.| 61a roro. For this 
cause, because ye are like your fathers, and to 
shew that likeness ye shall have the same 
warnings through God’s servants as your 
fathers had, and ye will treat His servants as 
they did. The conduct of these men would 
be so like that of their fathers that the words 
of Scripture spoken historically of the latter 
might be regarded asa prediction of the deeds 
of their descendants. For this reason St. 
Luke introduces a similar denunciation with 
the words, “ Therefore also said the wisdom 
of God,’ the words of 2 Chron. xxiv. 19 


See on ch. v. 
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31 Wherefore ye be witnesses unto 
yourselves, that ye are the children of 
them which killed the prophets. 

32 Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers. 

33 Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damna- 
tion of hell? 

34 M Wherefore, behold, I send 
unto you prophets, and wise men, 
and scribes: and some of them ye shall 
kill and crucify; and some of them 
shall ye scourge in your synagogues, 
and persecute them from city to 
city : 





being applicable to this later generation no 
less than to the former. 


I send unto you prophets, d'c.| The 
Apostles and their coadjutors are here signi- 
fied. See ch. xxii. 2, 3, where the same mission 
is signified in a parable. The Apostles might 
strictly be called prophets as proclaiming a 
divine revelation, and as no doubt sharing the 
prophetic gift, specially so called, in the 
Christian Church (Acts xiii. 1; 1 Cor. 
xil, 28; Eph. iv. 11; cf. Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5); and 
even in the more limited sense as predicting 
the future (2 Thess. ii. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 3 ; Rev.i.1). For predictions 
by others also see Acts xi, 28, Xxi. 4, Io. 
This verse, together with verses 37, 38, bear 
a close resemblance to 2 Esdras i. 30-33. 
The date of the latter book is doubtful, and 
may probably be as late as the end of the first 
century A.D. But even if an earlier date be 
assigned to the original work it will hardly 
include chs, i. ii, which together with chs. 
xv. xvi. are not found in the Arabic and 
Ethiopic versions, and are now generally 
regarded as an interpolation of the Latin 
translator. This part of the book is evidently 
the work of a Christian, and the parallel 
between it and the present passage shows that 
the former was borrowed from the latter. 
Wisdom also is enumerated among the 
gifts of the Spirit to the first preachers of 
Christianity (1 Cor. xii. 8). The Apostles 
are also to be “scribes instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven” (ch. xiii. 52), and the 
term, even inits strictest sense, might be given 
to St. Paul, the pupil of Gamaliel, and to 
such men as Apollos, “mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, and Zenas the lawyer.” 


some of them ye shall kill, dsc.] These 
persecutions are foretold to the Apostles (ch. 
X. 17, 23, xxiv. 9; John xvi. 2). 


K 2 
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132 


n Gen. 4. 
8. 


° Luke 13. 


34- 
? 2 Chron. 


24. 21. 


35 That upon you may come all 
the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth, *from the blood of righteous 
Abel unto the blood of Zacharias son 
of Barachias, whom ye slew between 
the temple and the altar. 

36 Verily I say unto you, All 
these things shall come upon this 
generation. 

o O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, Žand stonest 
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[v. 35—39. 


them which are sent unto thee, how 


often would 7I have gathered thy ¢ Esdra 
children together, even as a hen*** 


gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not! 

38 Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate. 

39 For I say unto you, Ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till ye shall 
say, Blessed zs he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. 





35. Zacharias son of Barachias.) Zechariah 
the prophet was the son of Berechiah (Zech. 
i, 1), but there is no evidence of his having 
been murdered. Zechariah who was stoned 
in the temple (2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22) was the 
son of Jehoiada. The dying words of this 
Zechariah, “ the Lord look upon it and require 
it,” compared with the present verse and with 
Luke xi. 50, as well as with Gen. iv. 10, make 
it almost certain that he is the person here 
spoken of. The Books of Chronicles, in 
which this murder is recorded, are the last in 
order in the Hebrew Canon; and the expres- 
sion “from the blood of Abel to the blood of 
Zacharias,” may naturally be understood as 
meaning, from the first murder recorded in 
Scripture to the last. Other murders, such 
as that of Urijah (Jer. xxvi. 23), and the 
traditional martyrdoms of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
are later in point of time, and this circum- 
stance may perhaps account for the mention 
of the words “son of Barachias,” which are 
omitted not only in St. Luke, but in this 
place by the ‘Codex Sinaiticus.’ (i.e. x, not 
in the text, but in the early correction; also 
by some ancient evangelisteria, and twice by 
Euseb. cf. Tisch. ed. 8. Jerome says, “in 
evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni, pro filio 
Barachie filium Joiade reperimus scriptum. 
F. C. C.) They are possibly an early ad- 
dition to the text, made by a corrector, 
who supposed the later Zechariah to be 
intended on account of the chronological 
difficulty connected with the earlier. The 
correction betrays a want of familiarity 
with the order of the Hebrew Canon, which 
can hardly be attributed to the Evangelist 
himself. Other hypotheses may be mentioned 
though decidedly less probable than the above. 
Ebrard (‘ Gospel Hist.,’ p. 325, Eng. Tr.) 
supposes from the age of Jehoiada (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 15) that he must have been the 
grandfather, not the father of Zechariah, and 
that the name of the father (Berechiah) was 
preserved in the genealogies of the priests. 
A tradition adopted by the statement of 
Origen, followed by and found in another form 
in the ‘Protevangelium Jacobi,’ assigning a 


similar death to Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist, is probably only an adaptation of 
a Jewish legend concerning theson of Jehoiada, 
which will be found in Lightfoot’s note on 
this place. The conjecture that our Lord 
spoke prophetically of Zacharias the son of 
Baruch, who was afterwards slain in the temple 
by the zealots, shortly before the siege of 
Jerusalem (Josephus, ‘ B. J., iv. 5, § 4), is con- 
trary to the whole tenor of the text, the 
language of which is historical, not pro- 
phetical. 


between the temple and the altar.) Accord- 
ing to 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, Zechariah was slain 
“in the court of the house of the Lord.” In 
the Temple as previously in the Tabernacle, 
the altar of burnt offerings was in the inner 
court, or court of the priests, outside of the 
temple proper (here called vaós) and in front 
of the porch (called mpóvarov, Joseph. ‘ Ant? - 
viii. 3,§ 2). See Exod, xl. 29 ; 2 Chron. viii. 12, 
xv. 8, and compare Ezek. viii. 16; Joseph. 
‘Ant.,’ vii. 4, § 1; ‘B. J., v. 5, 6. Hence the 
expression “ between the porch and the altar,” 
Joel ii. 17, equivalent to the present “between 
the temple and the altar.” 


37-39. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, °c.) 
These words, which occur with a different 
context Luke xiii. 34, 35, are very appropriate 
in this place, both as words of pity following 
the previous denunciation, and as intro- 
ductory to the desolation of the temple and 
city, and the coming of the Son of Man 
foretold in the next chapter. To regard 
them, with Wieseler (‘ Chr. Syn.’, p. 294, Eng. 
Tr.), as an interpolation from St. Luke, is 
to miss entirely their force and appropriate- 
ness in the present context. Yet the words 
as they stand in St. Luke, though less striking, 
have also an appropriate context, and thus 
variations in the language of the two records 
which may be urged in support of the view 
that they were uttered on both occasions. 


_ 37. how often, d°c.| ‘These words seem to 
imply previous ministrations of our Lord in 
Jerusalem, and thus may be regarded as a 
reference to those visits to the city whicn 
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are recorded by St. John, but not directly 
mentioned by the Synoptists. 


38. your house is left unto you desolate.| 
Regarding this as the true text (which is 
most probable, notwithstanding the omission 
in some MSS of the word desolate) we are 
reminded of the denunciation of Ps, lxix. 
(Ixviil.) 25 (26), yevnO@nrw 7 čmaviıis aùrôv 
npnuopévn (LXX). The allusion is not 
merely to the approaching destruction of the 
temple, but to the capture and desolation of 
the city which was destined to be “trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled” (Luke xxi. 24). 


39. till ye shall say, dsc.] These words 
evidently point to a future acknowledgment by 
the Jews of their Messiah, to take place after 
the destruction and desolation of their city. 


They may be compared with the prediction of 
Jeremiah xxiii. 8, and Zechariah xii. 1o, 
Sur orn ROMs xt go 4a COP, it. 4, 
Wieseler, in support of his view that these 
words are an interpolation from St. Luke, 
understands them as “declaring His purpose 
not to visit Jerusalem again before the next 
Passover,” and remarks that subsequently to 
his last entry into Jerusalem, the people 
never addressed Him in these words. Surely 
so lame and commonplace an interpretation 
of these pathetic words is of itself sufficient 
to discredit the hypothesis which it is adduced 
to support. 

The narrative of the widow’s two mites, 
which is omitted by St. Matthew, should 
probably be inserted after the above discourse, 
according to the arrangement of St. Mark 
and St. Luke. 








NOTE TO CHAPTER 


The word mpoondvtos is of frequent occur- 
rence in the Septuagint as the usual transla- 
tion of the Hebrew ^A, which in our version 
isrendered stranger. This latter term properly 
denoted a person of alien race, dwelling 
within the possessions of the Israelites in 
the promised land, corresponding nearly to 
the Greek péroucos. These sojourners were 
of various classes. Some were the descend- 
ants of that mixed multitude that accompanied 
the Children of Israel out of Egypt (Exod. 
xii. 38). Others were the remnant of the 
Canaanitish nation, which were never wholly 
extirpated; to which may be added captives 
in war, hired servants, traders, and others. 
In Solomon’s time, the number of strangers 
thus dwelling in the land amounted to as many 
as 153,600 (2 Chron. ii. 17). It isnot to be sup- 
posed that all these were proselytes in the later 
sense of the term; but the circumstances in 
which they were placed were such as naturally 
tended to proselytism. ‘The conditions under 
which the stranger was permitted to dwell 
in the land were such as were likely to turn 
his mind away from idolatry and to incline 
him to the worship of the God of Israel. He 
was forbidden to blaspheme the name of the 
Lord (Levit. xxiv. 16), or to take part in the 
worship of Moloch (Levit. xx. 2), or to imitate 
the incestuous marriages and other abomina- 
tions of the heathen nations of the land (Levit. 
xviiii. 26). In common with the Israelite—he 
was required to observe the Sabbath (Exod. 
xx. Io), to eat nothing leavened at the Passover 
(Exod. xii. 19), to abstain from blood and from 
the flesh of animals dying naturally or torn by 
beasts (Levit. xvii. 10, 15), to release his Hebrew 
servants inthe year of Jubilee (Levit. xxv. 54), to 
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observe the Day of Atonement (Levit. xvi. 29), 
to purify himself in certain cases of ceremonial 
pollution (Numb. xix. 10), and to offer sin 
offerings for sins of ignorance (Numb. xv. 29). 
He was also permitted to partake of the 
Passover, but only on the condition of being 
circumcised (Exod. xii. 48), which was also 
required as a condition of intermarriage 
(Gen. xxxiv. 14; cf. Josephus). 

In this last distinction between the un- 
circumcised and the circumcised stranger, 
we have probably the origin of that found in 
the Rabbinical writings between Proselytes 
of the Gate and Proselytes of Righteousness. 
The language of Exod. xii. 48 seems to imply 
that this submission to the right of circum- 
cision was optional on the part of the stranger, 
and only necessary in those who wished to 
be admitted to the Passover. And the same 
is implied in the exclusion of the stranger, 
the foreigner, and the hired servant (Exod. 
xii. 43, 45), że. of those who, though dwell- 
ing in the land temporarily or permanently, 
were not circumcised. Many would pro- 
bably be found who, under the above-named 
conditions, would be led to the worship of 
the true God without claiming admission to 
the highest privileges of the Covenant. The 
Rabbinical writers seem to have regarded the 
“ strangers” of the Old Testament as consist- 
ing in a great measure of these partial con- 
verts, and to have chosen the title “ Proselytes 
of the Gate ” with reference to the Scriptural 
expression, “the stranger that is within thy 
gates.” ‘The authority of these writers may 
not be in itself of great value in deciding a 
historical question ; but in this instance they 
have probability on their side. 
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In the later Rabbinical precepts, the Prose- 
lytes of the Gate are required to observe the 
so-called seven commandments of Noah, of 
which however, only two are recorded as having 
been given to that patriarch, viz., that against 
murder (Gen. ix. 6), and that against eating of 
blood (Gen. ix. 4). The other five against 
idolatry, against blaspheming the name of 
God, against theft, against unlawful inter- 
course, and of obedience to authority, are 
either implied by their own nature or expressly 
enjoined on the stranger in the Law. ‘The 
Rabbis claimed for them a higher antiquity, 
and asserted that six of them were expressly 
enjoined on Adam, and the seventh, that of 
abstinence from blood, added to Noah. (Mai- 
monides, cited by Leyrer in Herzog’s ‘ Ency- 
klopidie’ Art. Proselytes.) There is no reason 
from Scripture to suppose that these precepts 
originally formed any part of a solemn rite 
of initiation—indeed, there is some reason to 
doubt whether the Rabbinical scheme ever 
represented a real state of things, or whether 
it was merely a theoretical sketch of what 
ought to be, based on a distinction which 
had actually ceased to exist. (See Mr. Plump- 
tres Article Proselytes in Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible.’ ) 

The use of the term proselyte in the New 
Testament is probably limited to the higher 
class of converts, the Proselytes of Righteous- 
ness. ‘That there were some at this time 
who were worshippers of the God of Israel 
without submitting to the rite of circum- 
cision, is manifest from the history of Cor- 
nelius (Acts x.) and is confirmed by that of 
Izates (Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xx. 2), but there is no 
evidence that such persons were called by the 
name of proselytes, or formally admitted to any 
kind of religious communion with the Jews; 
while the temporal privileges which were ac- 
corded to the stranger by the Law of Moses 
ceased, from the nature of the case, when the 
chosen people no longer possessed the supreme 
government in their own land. ‘The rise of 
Pharisaism shortly after the return from the 
Captivity, and the zeal which under its in- 
fluence manifested itself in the manner re- 
corded in ı Macc. ii. 46, and in Josephus 
‘Ant? xiii. 9, § 1, xiii. 11, § 3), would naturally 
lead to the enforcement of circumcision as a 
condition not only of all religious communion, 
but to a great extent of social intercourse 
also (cf. Acts x. 28, xi. 3), and this circum- 
stance may be historical ground of the 
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Rabbinical tradition (explained by themselves 
in another way) that there had been no 
Proselytes of the Gate since the time of the 
Babylonian exile (Maimonides apud Leyrer, 
l.c. p. 249). We may then, though from dif- 
ferent premises, accept Lardner’s conclusion,’ 
that the only proselytes mentioned in the New 
Testament or recognised as such in that age, 
were circumcised converts, conforming in all 
respects to the Law of Moses, though we 
may hesitate to extend, as he does, the same 
conclusion to all previous periods of Jewish 
history. 

The only distinctive mark of the full prose- 
lytes which can be gathered from the Old 
Testament is, as has been said above, that 
they were circumcised, and thus made capable 
of eating the Passover. The Rabbinical 
writers represent the admission of prose- 
lytes as consisting of three successive 
steps, circumcision, baptism, and sacrifice. 
The baptism of proselytes was regarded by 
the latter Rabbis as equally necessary with 
circumcision (Bab-Gemara, cited by Leyrer, 
p. 246), but it is probable that, in earlier times, 
it was merely a purification, preliminary to 
the offering of sacrifice such as is enjoined in 
other cases (Exod. xxx. 20; Levit. xiv. 9, Io, 
XV. 13, 14). After the destruction of the 
temple, when the sacrifice was no longer 
possible, the baptism seems to have assumed 
the character of an independent and essential 
rite, with special reference to the initiation of 
proselytes ; but there is no evidence of its 
having had this character at earlier periods; 
and the absence of all mention of it in the © 
Old Testament, or in any works written while 
the temple was standing, may be regarded at 
least as a proof that it had not at that time 
assumed the importance which was afterwards 
attached to it. 

On these grounds it is concluded by Leyrer 
(l. c. p. 247) that the baptism of John was 
not directly derived from that administered 
to proselytes, though the same idea, that of 
repentance and conversion from spiritual un- 
cleanness, was symbolised by both. But this 
symbolism may be also found in the purifi- 
cation commanded by the Mosaic Law, and 
it is probably to these and to the figurative 
language of the Prophets (Isa. i. 16; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25) that we should look to find a pre- 
cedent for the baptism with water unto re- 
pentance administered by the forerunner of 
Christ. (See above on ch. iii. 6.) 





! See his dissertation on the apostolic decree, Acts xv. (‘ Works,’ vol. x. p. 300, Ed. 1838), 
and compare his History of the Apostles and Evangelists (‘ Works,’ vol. vi. p. 216). 
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v. I—5.| 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


I Christ foretelleth the destruction ofthe temple: 
3 what and how great calamities shall be 
before it : 29 the signs of his coming to judg- 
ment. 36 and because that day and hour ts 
unknown, 42 we ought to watch like good 
servants, expecting every moment our master’s 
coming. 


ND *Jesus went out, and de- 

parted from the temple: and 

his disciples came to him for to shew 
him the buildings of the temple. 

2 And Jesus said unto them, See 

ye not all these things? verily I say 
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here one stone upon another, that 4+ 
shall not be thrown down. 

3 T And as he sat upon the mount 
of Olives, the disciples came unto 
him privately, saying, Tell us, when 
shall these things be? and what shall 
be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world? 

4 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Take heed that no man 
deceive you. 

5 For many shall come in my 
name, saying, | am Christ; and shall 
deceive many. 





THE Last GREAT PROPHECY. 


1, And Jesus went out, dsc.) This de- 
parture is probably the same as that men- 
tioned in John xii. 36. After this, as St. 
John says, He hid Himself from them; i.e. 
appeared no more openly before the people, 
but remained in privacy with His disciples 
alone. 

his disciples came, dsc.) ‘The incident is 
more fully related by St. Mark (xiii. 1), who 
mentions the remark of one of the disciples, 
a remark naturally suggested by our Lord’s 
prediction of the desolation of the city and 
temple. 


2. There shall not be left] How com- 
pletely this prophecy was fulfilled may be 
learned from Josephus, who says that, with 
the exception of Herod’s three great towers 
and part of the western wall, the whole cir- 
cuit of the city was so thoroughly levelled 
and dug up that no one visiting it would 
believe that it had ever been inhabited (‘ B. J.’ 
vil. 1, § 1.) See notes on St. Mark. 


3. as he sat upon the mount of Olives.) We 
learn from Luke xxi. 37 that our Lord passed 
the right during the early part of this week 
on the Mount of Olives, że. either in the 
open air on the mountain side, or in the 
village of Bethany, which was on the eastern 
slope of the mountain. See notes on St. 
John. 


the disciples.| I.e.,as St. Mark mentions, 
Peter and James and John and Andrew. 
From the form of the question we may infer 
that two separate events, the destruction of 
the temple, and the final coming of Christ at 
the end of the world, were closely connected 
together in the minds of the disciples. The 
popular belief of the Jews at this time seems 
to have been that the coming of the Messiah 
would be simultaneous with the destruction of 


the city and the temple, a belief derived from 
Dan. ix. 26. Some regarded this coming as 
also the end of the world, while others ex- 
pected an earthly reign of the Messiah before 
the end of all things. (Cf. Oehler in Her- 
zog, ‘ Real-Encyklopadie,’ Art. Messias, pp. 
433, 434.) The disciples, to whom Christ 
was in one sense already come, and to 
whom He had foretold His sufferings and 
death, would naturally associate the de- 
struction of the temple, which had just been 
predicted to them, with a future coming of 
Christ, and their question seems to imply 
an inquiry whether this second coming 
should also be the end of the world. Our 
Lord’s reply distinguishes, though with the 
obscurity of prophetic language, between a 
first coming in judgment during that gene- 
ration, and a second coming at the end of 
the world, of which the time was known to 
none but the Father. 


4. Take heed, ds*c.| Our Lord begins with 
a warning against expecting His immediate 
return. Many will come claiming to be the 
Messiah. Do not believe any one of them to 
be your returned Master. 


5. in my name.| ‘These words are ex- 
plained by those which follow, “saying I am 
Christ,” z.e. professing to be the Messiah, 
claiming the title which belongs to me alone. 
The expression must not be understood as if 
these persons would claim to be Jesus Him- 
self, or that they would come as His dis- 
ciples (see on ch. x. 42, xviii. 5), but that 
they would come as pretenders to His title 
of Messiah. ‘This description of false Christs 
who would come during the lifetime of some 
of the Apostles, may therefore apply to such 
persons as the Theudas mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, ‘Ant.’ xx. 5, § 1; the other impostors 
mentioned ‘ Ant.’ xx. 8, §§ 6, 10; ‘B.-J.’ 1i 
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unto you, There shall not be left e Luke so, 
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6 And ye shall hear of wars and 
rumours of wars: see that ye be not 
troubled: for all these things must 
come to pass, but the end is not 


yet. 
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[v. 6—7. 


7 For nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against king- 
dom: and there shall be famines, and 
pestilences, and earthquakes, in divers 
places. 








13,§5 (cf. Acts xxi. 38); Simon Magus, who 
seems to have proclaimed himself as the 
Messiah (see St. Jerome on this place, Burton, 
Bampt. Lect. x. p. 107; Möller in Herzog, xiv. 
p- 391); his rival Dositheus and his disciple 
Menander, who advanced similar pretences. 
See Origen c. Cels. i. p. 372, Vl. p. 638, 
Ed. Delarue; Irenæus i. 23; Euseb. ‘H. E? 
iii. 26. Cf. Köstlin, ‘Der Ursprung der 
Synopt. Evang.’ p. 20. 
Mr. Greswell (‘ Parables, ii. p. 531, seq. 
v. p. 380) has called attention to the re- 
markable fact that, while many of these false 
Messiahs appeared in the interval between 
our Lord’s Ascension and the Jewish war, 
there is no evidence that any one arose 
claiming this title before the beginning of 
His ministry. It was necessary, he infers, 
that the true Christ should first appear, and 
-be rejected by the great body of the nation, 
before they were judicially given over to the 
delusions of false Christs. 


6. wars and rumours of wars.) T.e. wars 
actual and threatened (not, as Bengel and 
Meyer interpret, near and distant). Several 
of these, affecting the Jews, belong to the 
period between this time aiid the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Such are the intended war of 
the Romans against Aretas, hindered by the 
death of Tiberius (Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xvii. 5, § 3), 
and of Caligula against the Jews (Josephus, 
* Ant.’ xviii. 8,.§ 2; cf. xix. 1, 2), the insur- 
rections against Cumanus in the reign of 
Claudius (‘ Ant.’ xx. 5, § 3; and 6, §§ 1, 2), and 
against Felix and Festus in that of Nero 
Č Ant.’ xx. 8, §§ 6-10), and lastly the great 
Jewish war, which was commenced in the 
12th year of Nero (A.D. 66), and lasted four 
years before the final destruction of the city. 
In fact, from the procuratorship of Cumanus, 
(A.D. 48 to A.D. 66)the country may be con- 
sidered as having been in a constant state of 
tumult (dkaragracia, Luke xxi. 9), culmi- 
nating in war. ‘The predictions in this and 
the following verses have exercised the in- 
genuity of the Tiibingen critics in two oppo- 
site directions. Baur (‘Krit. Unters.’ p. 605 
seq.), assuming, of course, that the prophecy 
must have been forged after the event, fixes 
the date of this gospel in the latter part of 
Hadrian’s reign, on the plea that the above 
predictions were not fulfilled till the insur- 
rection of Bar Chochba. Késtlin, on the con- 
trary (‘Der Ursprung der Evang.’ pp. 17 seg., 
119 seq.), from the same assumption, adduces 


the exact fulfilment of the prediction as a 
proof that the gospel was written shortly 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
The two critics may be left to answer each 
other. 


but the end is not yet.) The end (rò réàos) 
should not be definitely interpreted either as 
the end of Jerusalem and the Jewish polity, 
or as the end of the world. The word is 
purposely left indefinite, to suit the remaining 
part of the prophecy, which is so expressed 
as to be partially applicable to the former 
event, but with a further typical reference to 
the latter. 


7. nation shall rise against nation.| As- 
suming the conflicts here foretold to be such 
as would especially affect the Jews, and thus 
be a sign to the disciples dwelling in Judea, 
and comparing the parallel language of Isaiah 
xix. 2, Mr. Greswell (‘On the Parables,’ v. 
p. 229) understands this prophecy as relating 
to the disturbances between Gentiles and 
Jews dwelling in the same region, which 
began to take place shortly after this time, 
and continued to the beginning of the great 
Jewish war. For some time previously, Gen- 
tiles and Jews had been living for the most 
part amicably together, but this period was 
distinguished by a series of such outbreaks, 
mostly commencing with insults offered by 
the Gentiles to the Jewish religion or cus- 
toms. Such were those at Alexandria, A.D. 
38 (Philo c. Flaccum, § 6, p. 522, Mangey); 
at Seleucia about the same time (Josephus, 
‘ Ant.’ xviii. 9, § 9); at Samaria, A.D. 39 or 40 
(Philo, ‘De Leg. ad Caium,’ § 30, p. 575); 
the disturbance at the Passover, A.D. 49, in 
which 20,000 Jews perished (Josephus, ‘ Ant.’ 
XX. 5, § 3); the tumult at Cæsarea, probably 
A.D. 59 (Joseph. ‘Ant.’ xx. 8, § 7); and again, 
AD, 66 (Joseph: Anti: 35) 9 Ba Je 
14,§5). This last event was immediately fol- 
lowed by the war. 


kingdom against kingdom.| If we may dis- 
tinguish the conflict of nations, i.e. of dif- 
ferent races under one government, from that 
of kingdoms, i.e. of countries under different 
governments, we may perhaps enumerate as 
instances of the latter, the war between Herod 
and Aretas, probably A.D. 34 (Joseph. ‘Ant? 
xviii. 5, §§ 1-3), that between Izates the prose- 
lyte king of Adiabene and the Arabians and 
Parthians (Ibid. xx. 4, §§ 1, 2), and possibly that 
between the Romans and the Parthians (Tac. 


v. 8—9.] 
h. xo. 8 All these are the beginning of 
ike 21. SOrrowWs. ; 
hn x6.2, 9 * Then shall they deliver you up 
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to be afflicted, and shall kill you: and 
ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name’s sake. 





‘Ann.’ xiii. 6, 34, xiv. 23). Mr. Greswell’s 
explanation referring to contests of the Jews 
with the Samaritans, the occupants of the 
ancient kingdom of Israel, seems forced. 


famines, and pestilences.| The word pesti- 
lences is omitted in some MSS and recent 
editions, and may have been interpolated from 
Luke xxi. 11. Famines are usually accom- 
panied by pestilences, and both are distinctly 
mentioned as having happened within this 
period. Famines are recorded in the reign 
of Claudius, in Rome twice (Dio Cass. 
ier Suet Claud 19; Tac: “Anni” xii, 
43); in Palestine (Acts xi. 28, Joseph. ‘ Ant. 
XX. 2, 5); and in Greece (Eusebii ‘ Chron.’ 
Anno Claudii, 9); and another in the reign 
of Nero (Suet. ‘Nero,’ c. 45). Pestilences 
are mentioned in Babylonia (Jos. ‘ Ant.’ xviii. 
98); and in Italy (Suet. ‘Nero, 39; Tac. 
‘Ann.’ xvi. 13). The famine at the siege 
of Jerusalem is described by Josephus in a 
manner which implies the accompaniment of 


pestilence. (See ‘B. J.’ v. 12, §§ 3, 4, vi. 1, § 1, 


vi. 9, § 3. Cf. ‘B. J.’ iv.6,§ 1.) And, though 
our Lord’s words seem to refer to a period 
earlier than this final tribulation, the known 
fact that scarcity is almost always accom- 
panied by sickness will probably warrant us 
in regarding the earlier historical records of 
the former as implying the latter also. 


earthquakes, in divers places.| The words 
kata rtórovs, literally “each in its place,” 
“here and there,” may fairly (notwithstand- 
ing De Wette’s and Meyer’s objection) be 
translated in divers places, and may apply to 
the famines and pestilences, as well as to the 
earthquakes. Besides the earthquake at Je- 
rusalem recorded by Josephus (‘B. J? iv. 4, 
5), the following are mentioned in Dean 
Alford’s note. on this place: “A great earth- 
quake in Crete, A.D. 46 or 47 (Philostratus, 
‘Vit. Apollon.’ iv. 34). One at Rome on the 
day when Nero assumed the toga virilis, 
A.D. 51 (Tac. ‘Ann.’ xii. 43, Zonaras apud 
Greswell, ‘ Parables,’ vol. v. p. 258). One at 
Apameza in Phrygia, A.D. 53 (Tacitus, ‘ Ann.’ 
xii. 58). One at Laodicea in Phrygia, A.D. 
60 (Tac. ‘Ann.’ xiv. 27). One in Campania, 
A.D. 62 or 63 (Tac. ‘Ann.’ xv. 22; Seneca, 
‘Nat. Quest.’ vi. 1), and others in the 
previous year in Macedonia and Achaia 
(Seneca, ‘ Nat. Quest.’ vi. 11). Seneca, ‘ Ep,’ 
91, § 9, in the year A.D. 58, writes :— Quoties 
Asiz, quoties Achaiæ urbes uno tremore ce- 
ciderunt ! quot oppida in Syria, quot in Mace- 
donia devorata sunt? (Cyprum quoties vas- 
tavit hæc clades? quoties in se Paphus 


corruit? frequenter nobis nuntiati sunt to- 
tarum urbium interitus?” The liability of 
Judea and its vicinity to earthquakes (see 
Greswell, /. c. p. 255) makes it probable that 
some may have occurred within the predicted 
period which are not recorded in history. 


8. the beginning of sorrows.] Literally “of 
travail-pains” (ddivwv). This image is some- 
times used in the Old Testament simply to 
express great pain, as in Psa. xlviii. 6; Jer. vi. 
24, Xiii. 21, xxii. 23 (cf. 1 Thess. v. 3); but in 
the present place the word seems to be ex- 
pressly chosen to denote the birth-pangs of 
a new world, the death of the Jewish state 
and Church being, as it were, the birth of the 
Christian Church. So St. Paul, extending the 
same image, says (Rom. viii. 22), “The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether (ovywdivec) until now.” 


9. Then.) I.e. during this time, not after 
it. The “beginnings of sorrows” are repre- 
sented as lasting for a time, during which the 
Christian Church is being gradually formed 
in the midst of persecutions. St. Luke (xxi. 
12) marks the time more definitely by the 
words before all these, shewing that the per- 
secutions are to commence at the beginning 
of this period, before the appearance of the 
signs just spoken of. And this was actually 
the case, as the persecutions commenced m- 
mediately after the Day of Pentecost. For 
the fulfilment in detail of this prophecy, see 
Acts iv. 3, V. 18, 40, Vii. 59, Vill. 3, xii. I, 2, 
XIV. 19, XVi. 19-24, Xxii. 30, XXiV. I, XXV. 2, 3. 


shall they deliver you, dsc.] See on ch. x. 
17. St. Mark and St. Luke give the details 
of the persecutions more minutely here, as 
St. Matthew has done on the former occasion 
on which similar words were spoken. 


ye shall be hated of all nations.) ‘Though 
addressed directly to the Apostles, these 
words will naturally include the hatred of the 
doctrine which they preached, and, through 
it, of those who embraced it. The words 
are, therefore, fulfilled by the hatred felt 
towards Christians in general (see Acts xxviii. 
22, and compare the words of ‘Tacitus, ‘ Ann.’ 
xv. 44: “ Christianos, per flagitia invisos” and 
“exitiabilis superstitio, with 1 Pet. ii. 12), as 
well as by the reviling and defamation of the 
Apostles themselves (1 Cor. iv. 12,13). Other 
heathen authors use language similar to that 
of Tacitus, see Sueton. (‘Nero,’ 16), “ Super- 
stitionis nove et malefice,” and Pliny (‘ Ep.’ 
x. 97), “flagitia coherentia nomini.” 
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10 And then shall many be of- 
fended, and shall betray one another, 
and shall hate one another. 

rr And many false prophets shall 
rise, and shall deceive many. 

12 And because iniquity shall 
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[v. ro—14. 


abound, the love of many shall wax 
cold. 

13 But he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved. 

14 And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for 





10. And then shall many be offended.| ‘The 
prediction now passes entirely from the 
Apostles to the Church in general. Many 
of its professed members shall be offended 
(shall stumble because of the persecution, cf. 
ch. xiii. 21), and shall fall away from the 
faith. 


shall betray one anether, ¢c.| So Tacitus 
says of the Christians in Nero’s persecution: 
“ Primo conrepti qui fatebantur, deinde indi- 
cio illorum multitudo ingens.”—‘ Ann.’ xv. 44. 
(Alford.) 


11. false prophets.| Not, as in verse 5, 
false Messiahs, but false teachers among pro- 
fessing Christians; such, for instance, as the 
judaising opponents of St. Paul (Acts xv. 1; 
2Gonexdwre Gall i7, VL; Coli T6., 
Titus i. 10), as Hymenæus, Alexander, and 
Eilers (ranim. 20 2) Eim. 0an De 
antichrists and false prophets denounced by 
St. John (2 John ii. 18, 22, iv. 1, 3; 2 John 
7) probably belong to a later period, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which may perhaps 
also be the case with the false teachers pre- 
dicted by St. Peter (2 Pet. 11. 1) and described 
by St. Jude. 


shall deceive many.) The extent of this 
deception is testified by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 
HR 2 Ania, wh Oe ANTES Liro, II 


12. iniquity.| Literally ‘lawlessness ” 
(dvouia). We are naturally reminded of the 
mystery of iniquity (ro puortnpLoy THs avopias), 
2 Thess. ii. 7, which was already working 
when St. Paul wrote, but which was yet 
to be more fully revealed. That a spirit of 
lawlessness had penetrated into the Christian 
Church at this time is evident, both from the 
presence of false teachers who rejected the 
authority of our Lord and His Apostles, and 
from the Epistle of St. James, written from 
Jerusalem to Jewish Christians, which tes- 
tifies not only to the prevalence of particular 
sins (Ch. ii. 1, 6, 9, ill. 10, 14,/26, Iv. 2; 3, 4, 8, 
16, v. 4-6), but also to the existence of a 
spirit of contumaciousness, trusting in a dead 
faith and neglecting good works. Yet this 
state of things, though partially fulfilling our 
Lord’s prediction, cannot be regarded as ex- 
hausting it; and the language of St. Paul, 
having reference no doubt to this very pass- 
age, points to a future and fuller develop- 
ment of lawlessness hereafter, in. which the 


signs which preceded the fall of Judaism 
shall be repeated as precursors of the last 
judgment. 


the love of many.| Rather, of the many 
(rév moAdov). The generality of Chris- 
tians, though not guilty of open apostasy, will 
have left their first love, tainted by the spirit 
of lawlessness which would prevail around 
them both within their own body and without. 
The testimony of Josephus shows the utter 
lawlessness of Jewish society in the last days 
of Jerusalem, from the influence of which the 
Christian Church had not escaped. (See the 
last note.) 


13. he that shall endure unto the end, ¢*c.| 
The end can hardly here mean the end of the 
Jewish state, still less the end of the world ; 
nor can the salvation spoken of be understood 
of delivery from the perils of the siege. It 
may be true, as has been stated, that no 
Christian is known to have perished at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but the context here 
points, not to nominal Christians, but to those 
who retain their faith and love, when those of 
others have been lost or waxed cold. He that 
shall endure the trials and persecutions al- 
lotted to him until they shall come to an end, 
either in themselves or by his own death, shall 
receive eternal life inthe world to come. (Cf. 
Mark x. 30.) 


14. this gospel of the kingdom.| By this 
gospel is meant the Gospel committed to the 
Apostles, and on account of which they would 
suffer persecution. .This gospel shall be 
preached notwithstanding the rise of false 
teachers (who will preach another gospel, 
Gal. i. 6) and the coldness of the many. For 


the expression gospel of the kingdom, see on 
ch. iv. 23. 


shall be preached in all the world] Toa 
partial extent this prediction may be said to 
have been fulfilled before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the distinction between Jew and 
Gentile having been removed, and the seed 
sown as it were in a field recognised as co- 
extensive with the whole world, though not 
in every portion of that field. The world 
(4 oikouvzerm) must here be understood of 
the whole earth, as including al nations. In 
this sense our Lord commands His Apostles 
to teach all nations (ch. xxviii. 19), and St. 
Paul speaks of the Gospel as having gone out 


wits 


a witness unto all nations; and then 
shall the end come. 
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the abomination of desolation, spoken ** 





into all the earth (Rom. x. 18), as being pre- 
sent (mapóvros) in all the world (èv mavri 
T® kéope), and as having been preached in 
the hearing of every creature which is under 
heaven (èv mdon kriget tH UO TOY oùpavóv), 
Col. i. 6, 23. Yet the partial nature of 
this fulfilment points to a later and fuller 
accomplishment hereafter, when the Gospel 
shall be actually preached to the whole world, 
before the end of all things. 


15. When ye therefore, dor.) The word 
therefore may perhaps be best understood as 
directly taking up the first question asked in 
verse 4, which had hitherto been only indi- 
rectly touched upon. Our Lord had pre- 
viously told His disciples what were not to 
be regarded as immediate prognostics of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple, 
using, however, in the latter part of His 
description (verses 10-14), words which have 
a further application to the antitype, the end 
of the world. He now proceeds to mention 
the direct sign of the former event, and re- 
sumes the second person as speaking of things 
which were to happen during the existing 
generation, and in the lifetime of some at least 
among His hearers. 


the abomination of desolation.| St. Luke 
substitutes “When ye shall see Jerusalem 
compassed with armies,” which may probably 
be regarded as a paraphrase, intended to ex- 
plain to Gentile readers the meaning (or 
rather the mode of fulfilment) of the obscure 
prophecy of Daniel. The original expression 
here (rò BdeAvypa THs é€pypwocews) occurs 
(with only a slight variation between the plu- 
ral and the singular) in three passages of the 
LXX translation of Daniel (ix. 27, xi. 31, 
xii. 11). In the second of these, and perhaps 
in the third, it refers to the pollution of the 
Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, and is in- 
terpreted in 1 Macc. i. 54, 59 of the idolatrous 
altar set up there. The first passage in Daniel 
clearly refers to something which is to follow 
the coming and death of the Messiah, 7. e. to 
something connected with the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. From Josephus 
(‘ Ant? x. 11, §7) it seems to have been the 
belief of the Jews that Daniel foretold the 
Roman desolation, as well as that by Antio- 
chus. The original in Dan. ix. 27 may be 
more literally translated, “ And upon the pin- 
nacle of abominations a desolation.” (See 
Hengstenberg, ‘ Christol.’ iii. 168, Eng. Tr., 
and Pusey on Daniel, p. 185.) Thus ren- 
dered, it seems to refer to an abomination to 
be punished by desolation. So the idol set 
up in the Temple by Manasseh led to the 


destruction of the first Temple (2 Kings xxi. 
7-15), and the name may thus have been ap- 
plied to the idol of Antiochus, though (in the 
case of the latter, the act of a foreign tyrant, 
though assisted by Jewish apostates) the deso- 
lation did not proceed to utter destruction. 
(Cf. Hengstenberg, ‘Christol. iii, 172-177, 
Eng. Tr.) Following this clue, we should 
naturally understand the present passage as 
implying some pollution of the Temple by 
the Jews, to be punished by its destruction at 
the hands of the Romans. ‘The pollution has 
been with great probability identified with the 
atrocities committed in the Temple by the 
Zealots, particularly their seizure of the Holy 
Place and profane performance of sacrifices 
(Josephus, ‘B. J.’ iv.3, §§ 6-8), and the murders 
committed in the Temple (édid. iv. 5, § 2). 
Josephus himself (‘B.J.’ iv. 6, §3 3; cf. vi. 2,§ 1) 
speaks of the conduct of these zealots as the 
fulfilment of an ancient saying, that the Temple 
would be destroyed when it had been polluted 
by the Jews themselves ; and it is at least pro- 
bable that the prediction here spoken of is the 
very prophecy of Daniel. (Cf. Hengstenberg 
on the genuineness of Daniel, p. 215, Eng. 
Tr. See Alford and Wordsworth on this 
place, and Hengstenberg, Christol. p. 183.) 

If the above interpretation be adopted, the 
parallel expression of St. Luke is not difficult 
to explain. He confines his interpretation to 
the latter part of the sign, the desolation, and 
speaks of the avenging armies of Rome as 
showing that the desolation of Jerusalem is 
nigh. 

The above interpretation seems on the 
whole to be the most probable, and the most 
consistent with the natural meaning of the holy 
place. But Mr. Greswell (‘ Parables,’ v. 318, 
seq.) argues with much learning and ability 
in support of the more usual interpretation, 
which identifies the abomination with the 
eagles of the Roman armies encircling the 
city. He considers the prophecy as fulfilled 
at the first siege of Jerusalem by Cestius 
Gallus, A.D. 66. His remarks are well worth 
studying, though his interpretation seems 
hardly so probable as that given above. 


in the holy place.| This expression is some- 
times used for the Temple in general (see 
Acts xxi. 28), but here it may probably be un- 
derstood of the Holy Place, properly so called 
(oxy . +. + Ares AEeyerac dyva, Hebr. ix. 
2) the outer sanctuary. (Cf. Exod. xxvi. 33.) 
For this, according to Josephus (‘B. J.’ iv. 3, 
6), was profanely occupied by the zealots. 
His words are remarkable: péypt rôv els av- 
Opdmovus tmepepmrnaderres dôikyuáTov emi Tò 
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TA 9 of by Daniel the prophet, stand in 


the holy place, (whoso readeth, let 
him understand : ) 

16 Then let them which be in 
Judæa flee into the mountains : 

17 Let him which is on the house- 
top not come down to take anything 
out of his house : 

18 Neither let him which is in the 
field return back to take his clothes. 


ST. MATTHEW, XXIV. 


fv. 16—2f. 


1g And woe unto them that are 
with child, and to them that give 
suck in those days | 

20 But pray ye that your flight be 
not in the winter, neither on the sab- 
bath day: 

21 For then shall be great tribu- 
lation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world to this time, 
no, nor ever shall be. 





Gciov pernveykav tiv UBpiv, Kal pepiaspévois 
Tois morì mapnecav eis Tò dytov. St. Mark uses 
the less definite expression, standing where 
it ought not, which probably represents the 
words actually used, and which are inter- 
preted by St. Matthew. 


whoso readeth, let him understand.| In the 
absence of all MS authority for the omission 
of these words, I am unable to regard them, 
with Alford, as “an ecclesiastical note which 
has found its way into the text.” Bengel 
regards them as a parenthesis inserted by St. 
Matthew himself (as well as by St. Mark) to 
warn their first readers to prepare for the 
time of flight—a view which is followed by 
Kuinoel, Olshausen, Meyer, and others. This 
interpretation, if adopted, will furnish a ground 
for fixing the date of both gospels before the 
destruction of Jerusalem; but it seems more 
probable that the words are part of our Lord's 
own discourse, and are intended to call the 
attention of His hearers to the book of Daniel. 
Compare the words of the angel to Daniel 
himself (ix. 25), “ Know therefore, and under- 
stand.” ‘This explanation is not invalidated 
even if we allow that the express reference to 
Daniel is not part of the genuine text of St. 
Mark, since the mention of “the abomination 
of desolation” necessarily implies an allusion 
to Daniel, even if that prophet is not cited by 
name. 


16. let them which be in Judæa flee.) The 
exhortation to flight is given to those in the 
adjacent country as well as to those in the 
city (verse 17). As regards the latter, it 
would be necessary that they should avail 
themselves of the warning before the final 
inyestment of the city made escape impossible. 
This condition is quite compatible with the 
explanation of the abomination of desolation 
given above. For the pollution recorded by 
Josephus (‘B. J? iv. 3, 6-8) occurred between 
the first investment of the city by Cestius, A.D. 
66 (‘B. J? ii. 19, § 4), and its final investment 
by i itus, A.D. 7o (CB J? v t 92) Pac 
‘Hist.’ v. 11). Lewin (‘ Fasti Sacri p. 348) 
places it in A.D, 67. During the interval 
which followed the retreat of Cestius the way 
of escape from the city was open. 


into the mountains.| ‘This expression might 
fairly include the flight of the Christians to 
Pella (Euseb. ‘H. E? iii. 5; Epiphanius, 
‘ Her.’ xxix. c. 7). The site of this city has 
been identified by Robinson (‘Later Re- 
searches,’ p. 3203 cf. Stanley, ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine, p. 330) with the ruins of Fahil, among 
the hills of Gilead, and the road to it from 
Jerusalem lay across the chain of hills which 
form the western boundary of the plain of 
Jordan. Epiphanius, /. c., speaks of the flight 
to Pella as having been commanded by Christ 
himself, and apparently places it shortly before 
the siege of Jerusalem. (Cf. De Mens. et 
Pond. c. 15.) But Eusebius assigns the cause 
of the flight to a revelation (kara twa xpno- 
pov Sv dmoxadteos) given to some distin- 
guished members of the Church at Jerusalem, 
and apparently places it before the war. 


17. not come down.) ‘This has been va- 
riously interpreted, of passing over the flat | 
roofs from house to house, and so to the city 
walls, or of descending by the outside without 
entering the house. But these minute ex- 
planations seem uncalled for. The meaning 
of the precept is simply that they should flee 
for their lives, taking no thought of their 
goods in the house. 

20. neither on the sabbath day.| It is pos- 
sible that many Jewish Christians might feel 
a scruple at journeying to any distance on 
the Sabbath (see on ch. xx. 34), though our 
Lord’s words cannot be understood as sanc- 
tioning such a feeling. But the words may 
be understood as principally referring to the 
external impediments which would hinder a 
flight on the Sabbath from the difficulty of 
procuring means or assistance from others, 
Cf. Dr. Hessey’s ‘Bampton Lectures,’ Lect. 
v. p. 174: “In a nation like that of the 
Jews, in which the fiction of the ‘ Sabbath- 
day’s journey’ prevailed extensively, it was no 
doubt considered wrong to assist the traveller, 
however urgent his errand, in his movements 
onthe Sabbath-day. All possible impediments, 
therefore, would be thrown in the way of the 
fugitives by those who were still zealous for 
the supposed requirements of the law.” 


21. For then shall be great tribulation, ds'e.] 


irk 13. 


5 I7- 


vV. 22—24. | 


22 And except those days should 
be shortened, there should no flesh 
be saved: but for the elect’s sake 
those days shall be shortened. 

23 “Then if any man shall say 


ST. MATTHEW. XXIV. 


unto you, Lo, here 7s Christ, or there ; 
believe z¢ not. 

24 For there shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, and shall 
shew great signs and wonders; inso- 





The words of Daniel xii. 1 relating, in the 
first instance, to the persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, are here applied to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the one event 
being typical of the other. Alford quotes 
the similar language of Josephus after the 
event (‘B. J.’ Procem. § 4): ra yodr mavræv 
ar ai@vos aruxnpata mpos Ta lovdaiwy nTTao- 
Gai pou Soxet Kara ovyKpiow. 


22. unless. those days should be shortened.) 
St. Mark’s language, “ except the Lord had 
shortened those days,” expresses what St. 
Matthew’s implies, that the circumstances 
which contributed to shorten the siege of 
Jerusalem were ordered by the providence of 
God for that purpose. The whole siege by 
Titus occupied less than five months, and the 
conduct of the besieged themselves consider- 
ably shortened the resistance they might other- 
wise have made. Josephus (‘B. J.’ v. 1, 4) 
mentions the destruction by the seditious 
party of the supplies of corn and provisions 
which would have been sufficient for a siege 
of many years, and the consequent speedy 
reduction of the city to famine. The sedi- 
tions which prevailed within the city contri- 
buted to hasten its overthrow; and the final 
abandonment of the strongest part of the for- 
tifications enabled the Romans, as Josephus 
says, to obtain by fortune what they could 
not have taken by force (‘B. J.’ vi. 8, § 4). 
Titus himself indeed confessed that his suc- 
cess in this respect was owing to Divine 
assistance (‘B. J.’ vi. 9, § 1). 


there should no flesh be saved.| The enor- 
mous loss of life during even the short siege 
which was permitted is evidenced by the state- 
ment of Josephus (‘B. J.’ vi. 9, § 3), who esti- 
mates the number of those who perished in 
the siege at 1,000,000, in addition to 97,000 
taken captive during the war. 


for the elect’s sake.| The elect in this verse 
can hardly be understood in a different sense 
from that in verses 24, 31, though it may be 
limited by the context to a portion only of 
those so called. It must be understood of 
Jews believing in Christ (Acippa kar ekroyny 
xápıros—ý exdoyn, Rom. xi. 5, 7), either 
actual believers, some of whom might have 
been unable to leave the city, or some whom 
their very sufferings might lead to belief. 
Taken by themselves, the words might per- 
haps be understood as referring to God’s 
covenant with His chosen patriarchs (Cf. 


Ps. cv. 6; Rom. xi. 28; Levit. xxvi. 42-45), 
but verse 24 seems to favour the reference 
to the living generation. 


23. Then if any man shall say unto you, &'c.| 
As the coming of Christ was not to be ex- 
pected at the “beginning of sorrows” (see 
verse 5), neither is it now to be expected in 
the time of greatest tribulation. The disciples 
are warned that neither the one time nor the 
other is to be confounded with that of the 
coming of their Lord. False Christs will 
come during both, but the true Christ is not 
yet to be expected. 


24. false Christs, and false prophets.) See 
on verse 6. That impostors of this kind con- 
tinued to appear down to and beyond the 
end of the Jewish war, both in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere, is testified by Josephus (‘B. J.’ vi. 
5, § 2, vii. 11, §1). It is not indeed distinctly 
stated of these men, or of the previous im- 
postors mentioned in this work, that they 
professed to be the Messiah, yet in the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the expectation 
of the people, such a profession would be one 
of the most probable means of deception. 
But the words are not to be limited to this 
period. Our Lord is speaking with reference 
to His second as well as to His first coming, 
and warns, not only His living disciples, but 
those also who should come after them, that 
many false Christs would appear in the world 
before the one and the other coming of the 
true Christ; perhaps at various times before 
the latter. There is no chronological diffi- 
culty in including not only such instances as 
Barcochebas (Euseb. ‘ H. E? iv. 6), but others 
which may be yet future, such as are implied 
in the deceptions of Antichrist foretold by 
St. Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 3-10. 


shall shew, do'c.] Literally, “shall give.” 
The giving of signs and wonders does not 
necessarily imply their real performance, nor 
even the appearance of it. The word is 
sometimes used for the actual manifestation, 
as in ch. xii. 39, and in Joel il. 30 (LXX); 
cf. Acts ii. 19. But in Deut. xiii. 1 the giving 
of a sign or wonder, i.e. the promise (¢ay 
dvavt +... kai Ô gor onpetoy 7 tépas, LXX) 
is distinguished from the performance of the 
promise. (Cf. 1 Kings xiii. 3.) Josephus 
mentions promises of this kind made by false 
prophets (‘ Ant.’ xx. 5,§ 1 and 8, §6; ‘B. J. ii. 
13, §4, Vi. 5, § 2, vii. 11, § 1), butit is probable 
that the words have a further and more com- 
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142 ST. MATTHEW. XXIV. ee ean 
of the east, and shineth even unto the 
west; so shall also the coming of the ,, ake 
Son of man be. A 
28 For wheresoever the carcase io 
is, there will the eagles be gathered a 
together. Joel 2- 


29 T Immediately after the tribu- a 


uke 21 


much that, if zt were possible, they 
shall deceive the very elect. 
25 Behold, I have told you before. 
26 Wherefore if they shall say 
unto you, Behold, he is in the desert ; 
go not forth: behold, he zs in the 
secret chambers; believe z¢ not. 


27 For as the lightning cometh out 


lation of those days £shall the sun be 3% 








plete reference to future “signs and lying 
wonders” (2 Thess. ii. 9). 


26. Wherefore if they shall say.| ‘This and 
the two next verses are omitted by St. Mark, 
and are given by St. Luke in a different con- 
text (xvii. 23, 24, 37). The passage in St. 
Luke has no note of time, and may possibly 
have been inserted in that place to contrast 
our Lord’s teaching to His own disciples with 
that on the same subject to the Pharisees 
(verses 20, 21), without implying that the two 
were spoken at the same time. But whether 
we take this view or regard the words as 
spoken on two separate occasions, the conti- 
nuity of the discourse in the present chapter 
is hardly reconcileable with any other sup- 
position than that it was spoken as a single 
whole. 


27. For as the lightning, dsc.] The coming 
of Christ shall not be an obscure one, confined 
to a particular place, and signified from thence 
by report, but one visible to the whole world. 
Surely this again is an intimation that the 
second coming of Christ is not to be identified 
with any local event, such as the destruction 
of Jerusalem, however important that event 
may be in the place where it occurs. 


28. For wheresoever the carcase is, d°c.] 
The interpretation which has been given of 
verse 27 makes it impossible in the present 
verse to understand, as many do, the carcase 
as denoting the city of Jerusalem, and the 
eagles as referring to the Roman ensigns. The 
saying is found in Job xxxix. 30, and alludes 
to the well-known instinct of the vulture, 
some species of which appear to have been 
anciently classed among eagles. (See Arist. 
‘Hist. An. ix. 32; Pliny, ‘N. H? x. 3; and 
Sundevall, ‘Die Thierarten der Aristoteles,’ 
pp. 104-106.) Here it must be understood 
in a purely figurative sense, having probably 
become a proverb. As the eagles are found 
wherever there is a carcase to prey upon, so 
the judgment of Christ will come wherever 
there are sinners to be judged, i.e. over the 
whole world. (Cf. Hos. viii. 1.) The pro- 
verbial character of the language (Cf. Seneca, 
‘Ep? 95, “ Vultur est, cadaver exspectat ”) is 
opposed to a minute explanation of its details, 
and therefore it is hardly necessary to pursue 
the simile further by finding in the eag/es the 


angels, whom Christ will send forth (verse 31, 
and ch. xiii. 41). 

A very different interpretation is supported 
by many earlier and later expositors (see the 
authorities in Bp. Wordsworth and Meyer on 
this place), according to which the dead body 
(rò mrôpa) is that of Christ, and the eagles 
His saints, who flock to His presence and 
feed on Him, especially in the Holy Com- 
munion. Notwithstanding the high authorities 
by which this interpretation is supported, I 
cannot help regarding it as open to grave ob- 
jection in itself, and as utterly irreconcileable 
with the context, which speaks of Christ’s 
presence, not in grace, but in judgment. 


29. Immediately after the tribulation, &c.] 
Having spoken of the manner of His coming, 
as visible like the lightning, our Lord next 
speaks of the time of it, at the end of the tri- 
bulation. In interpreting this very difficult 
passage, it is necessary to remember, (1) That 
our Lord had previously spoken of coming in 
His kingdom during the lifetime of some who 
heard Him,—that coming being mentioned in 
connection with His glory and His judgment 
of all men,—and described in language which 
seems to date the commencement of His 
kingdom at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(See on ch, xvi. 27, 28.) (2) That in ch. 
xxli. 7-10 the parable represents the Gentiles 
as being called into Christ’s kingdom after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which shews 
that the kingdom which is immediately to 
follow that event is on earth and not in 
heaven. (3) That St. Peter, on the Day 
of Pentecost, cites the words of Joel ii. 30, 
31, which have a close resemblance to verse 
29 of this chapter, as part of the prophecy 
fulfilled onthat day. (4) That it is impossible 
that the Apostle, to whom the Lord’s words 
had so recently been spoken, could have re- 
garded those words as literally fulfilled at this 
time, before the tribulation had begun. From 
these considerations we may infer (1) That the 
last days (Acts ii. 17, substituted for the pera 
tavta of the LXX) were regarded by the 
Apostles as an indefinite period—the time of 
the Messiah’s kingdom on earth; cf. Hebr. 
i, 2: Jast, as following the older dispensa- 
tion, and having none subsequent to it, but 
not as necessarily implying the immediate end 
of the world. (2) That the phenomena of 


WE3o.] 


darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken: 

30 And then shall appear the sign 





those days are grouped together in a single 
prophetic announcement, as all belonging to 
the same dispensation, but without implying 
immediate temporal succession to each other. 
(Cf, 2 Pet. iv. 8.) (3) That the mention of 
these phenomena as fulfilled at a certain tıme 
does not necessarily imply more than the 
introduction of the dispensation of which such 
phenomena form a part. 


shall the sun be darkened, drc.) It must be 
remembered that these words are a repetition 
of language used by the prophets.to express 
figuratively the downfall of kingdoms. Isaiah 
xiii. 10 speaks in this way of the destruction 
of Babylon, and Ezekiel xxxii. 7 of that of 
Egypt; and in Isaiah xxxiv. 4 there is a pri- 
mary reference to Edom, as here to Jerusa- 
lem. It can hardly be doubted that our Lord, 
in adopting this prophetic language, intended 
it in the first instance to suggest a similar 
meaning, without, however, excluding a future 
and more literal fulfilment, of which the con- 
vulsions of human society may be in some 
measure typical. The analogy of the pro- 
phetic language seems to warrant us in inter- 
preting the present passage as referring pri- 
marily and immediately to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the consequent extinction of 
the Jewish nation as a nation, which was to 
follow immediately after the tribulation, or 
sufferings of the siege, forming in fact the 
concluding scene of it. This event may be 
regarded in one sense as the commencement 
of the coming of Christ in His kingdom; see 
on ch. xvi. 28. But probably this does not 
exhaust even the temporal meaning of the 
prediction. The similarity of the next verse 
to Dan. vii. 13 seems to indicate a further 
reference to the casting down of the thrones 
of the earth to make way for the dominion of 
the Son of Man, especially of that terrible 
fourth kingdom which should devour the 
whole earth, z.e. the Roman Empire. (Cf. 
Hengstenberg on the genuineness of Daniel, 
p. 166, Eng. Tr. ; ‘Christology,’ vol. iii. p. 79; 
Pusey, ‘ Daniel,’ pp. 66, 79.) 


30. And then shall appear, dc.) As the 
former verse repeats in substance the language 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Joel, so the language of 
the present verse is manifestly founded on 
that of Daniel vii. 13, and seems to point in 
the first instance to the event by which that 
prophecy and the parallel prediction (Dan. ii. 
44, 45) were fulfilled. Now Daniel’s vision 
of the Son of Man coming with the clouds of 
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of the Son of man in heaven: and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth 


mourn, “and they shall see the Son of + Rev. x 


man coming in the clouds of heaven ” 
with power and great glory. 


heaven refers in the first instance to the esta- 
blishment of Christ’s dominion upon earth by 
the growth of His Church, and the destruc- 
tion of opposing powers (cf. Dan. ii. 35, 44, 
which clearly relate to an earthly kingdom; 
see Hengstenberg, ‘Christol. iii. 30, Eng. Tr.); 
and, secondly, to the continuation of that 
kingdom for ever and ever over the Church 
triumphant in heaven. It seems natural, 
therefore, to interpret the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven, not as referring in the first 
instance to a visible appearance in the sky at 
the time of the Last Judgment (though this 
may be a further and future fulfilment), but 
rather to some indication of the acknowledg- 
ment of Christ’s dominion upon earth. The 
sign is interpreted by some of the Fathers, and 
some later expositors of the appearance, of the 
Cross in heaven as a precursor of the Day of 
Judgment, and if this be accepted as a pro- 
bable conjecture (and all interpretations of 
unfulfilled prophecy must be more or less 
conjecture) as regards the future and final 
fulfilment, we may find its immediate type in 
the position of the same sign in the Church 
upon earth,—once the ignominious symbol of 
the punishment of the lowest malefactors,— 
now the glorious emblem of man’s redemp- 
tion and of Christ’s dominion over His re- 
deemed. A visible portent, in the form of a 
star resembling a sword, is mentioned by 
Josephus (‘ B. J.’ vi. 5, § 3) as having appeared 
shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But this, even if we admit its reality, seems 
too early in point of time to be intended here ; 
and the same objection is still more applicable 
to the other portents mentioned in the same 
chapter. But perhaps it is not necessary to 
distinguish between the appearance of the 
sign of the Son of Man, and the coming of the 
Son of Man. He appears as a sign that His 
kingdom is come: “Ipse erit signum sui, 
sicuti Luc. ii. 12” (Bengel). Exact chrono- 
logical order in the several clauses is not to 
be looked for in a passage of this kind; and 
in Rev.i. 7 the coming of Christ is placed 
before the mourning of the tribes of the 
earth. 


then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn.] 
In the interpretation of these words we may 
be guided chiefly by two other passages of 
Scripture: (1) the words of Zechariah (xii. 
to-12), which no doubt occasioned their 
selection; and (2), those of St. John (Rev. i. 
7), which may serve to shew the sense in 
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1Cor.r5. 31 *And he shall send his angels 
erhes. 4, "With a great sound of a trumpet, and 
16. , they shall gather together his elect 
l Or, wrt% 5 

a trumpet, from the four winds, from one end of 
and a 


great heaven to the other. ` 
e 32 Now learn a parable of the fig 





which they were understood by the beloved 
disciple. The evident allusion by St. John 
to the prophecy of Zechariah is sufficient to 
shew that the mourning spoken of both here 
and in Rev. i. 7 is either identical with that 
foretold by the prophet, or at least is included 
under the prophecy as an antitype and second 
fulfilment of it. The resemblance between 
the three passages is far more complete in the 
Greek than in our version. Zechariah (LXX) 
says, kal kóļerat ń yn karà dvdds pvàás; 
St. Matthew, kai róre kdworvrar raca ai 
puat tis yas; St. John, kaù kdovra en’ 
aùròv aca ai gvdai rìs ys; while our 
translation varies between families, tribes, 
and kindreds, between the land and the earth, 
between mourn and wail. Now, while there 
can be little doubt that the words as em- 
ployed by St. John refer principally to the 
last judgment, the words of Zechariah (verse 
to) have a manifest reference to the pre- 
diction of Joel ii. 28, which was primarily ful- 
filled on the Day of Pentecost (see on verse 
29). Hence we may regard the present pas- 
sage as having a first fulfilment in relation to 
that earthly kingdom of ‘€hrist which was 
proclaimed on the Day of Pentecost, and more 
fully manifested after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. On both of those occasions there was 
a mourning on account of Christ: first a con- 
scious mourning of the penitent for Him (Acts 
ii. 37), afterwards a despairing sorrow of the 
impenitent over the destruction which their 
rejection of Him had brought upon them. 
The double meaning of the words râsa ai 
gvdai rìs yìs gives the prophecy a twofold 
application : first to the judgment of al? the 
tribes of the land, the Jewish people, at the 
coming of Christ in His earthly kingdom; 
and, secondly, to the judgment of all the 
kindreds of the earth, at the coming of Christ 
in His heavenly kingdom. 


the Son of man coming in the clouds.| Here, 
again, the language of St. John (Rev. i. 7) 
requires us to interpret these words finally 
and chiefly of the coming of the Lord to 
judgment; and. yet the prophecy of Daniel 
(vil. 13, 14; cf i 44) seems to point to an 
earlier and partial fulfilment in Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom upon earth. (See on verse 29.) May 
we not here again recognise a first and imme- 
diate reference to Christ’s dominion of His 
Church on earth, the object of universal wor- 
ship in His glory, as He is the object of uni- 


tree; When his branch is yet tender, 
and putteth forth leaves, ye know 
that summer 7s nigh: 

33 So likewise ye, when ye shall 
see all these things, know that it is 
near, even at the doors. 


versal sorrow in His sufferings? (See below 
on ch, xxvi. 64, xxviii. 10.) 


31. And he shall send his angels.) The 
angels will be the reapers of the harvest at 
the end of the world, and will separate the 
wicked from the just (ch. xiii. 39, 49); and 
this is no doubt the full and final import of 
this prophecy. But the same language may 
also be understood, though less literally, of 
the gradual formation of Christ’s Church on 
earth by the bringing into its fold of converts 
from all parts of the world. The term ayyedos 
is used jn the LXX, as in the corresponding 
word 4X25 in the Hebrew, of ordinary mes- 
sengers (e.g. Gen. xxxii. 3; Numb. xx. 14; 
Josh. vi. 17), and especially of prophets and 
priests under the old covenant (Hag. i. 13; 
Mal. ii. 7). For a similar use in the New 
Testament, cf. Luke vii. 24, ix. 52; James ii. 
25. In all these places the Authorised Ver- 
sion has messenger, which is also used as the 
translation of drósroħňos, 2 Cor. Vili. 23; 
Phil. ii. 25. In this verse the angels may be 
understood figuratively of the preachers of 
the Gospel, gathering in Christ’s elect into 
His Church on earth, as the angels of heaven 
will hereafter gather them into His heavenly 
kingdom. 


32. learn a parable.| More correctly the 
parable, z. e. the phenomenon which the fig- 
tree exhibits, and which may serve as a visible 
symbol of invisible things. (See on ch. xv. 
15.) 


33. all these things.) T.e. all the prognos- 
tics of the coming of the Son of Man, pro- 
bably including all the features of the great 
tribulation described in verses 21-29. The 
actual coming as described in verse 30 can 
hardly be included among the preliminary 
signs. 


it is near.| Grammatically, the subject of 
this preposition is the last-mentioned noun, 
summer; but, logically, it is that which is 
signified by the summer, namely, the kingdom 
of God, which is supplied Luke xxi. 31. 


34. This generation shall not pass.) ‘The 
similar language of ch. x. 23, xvi. 28, seems 
to require us here to translate the word yeved 
as meaning generation, not, as it is sometimes 
rendered, race, or people. The former is the 
usual meaning (see e. g. ch. xii. 39, 41; Luke 
i. 50, vii. 31, Xi. 50; Acts xiii. 36), though the 


ark 13. 


ST. 


34 Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass, till all these 
things be fulfilled. 

35 *Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass 
away. 


V. 34—37] 
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36 M But of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
of heaven, but my Taher only. 

37 But as the days of Noe were, 
so shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be. 





latter is occasionally predominant, as in Jer. viii. 

3 (LXX), and perhaps in Matt. xii. 45; Luke 
As 8. There is no real difficulty in the former 
interpretation, if we only bear in mind (as I 
have endeavoured to shew in the preceding 
notes) that the whole of the previous language, 
from verse 21 to verse 33, has a twofold ap- 
plication, a first and immediate one, to Christ’s 
reign over the Church militant on earth, 
which may be regarded as in one sense com- 
mencing with the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and a second and remote one, to His reign 
over the Church triumphant in heaven, com- 
ınencing from His coming to judge the world. 
His first presence with His Church żo the end 
of the world is emblematic of His second 
presence from the end of the world. (See on 
ch. xvi. 23.) The neglect of this twofold ap- 
plication has been the stumbling-block of such 
commentators as De Wette and Strauss, who 
see clearly that our Lord speaks of His own 
coming and presence (sapovcia), but over- 
look or reject His own promise of a first 
presence with His Church on earth (ch. xxviii. 
20). Hence the former maintains that St. 
Matthew must have attributed to Jesus, as a 
prediction, the common error of himself and 
his contemporaries respecting the immediate 
advent of the Messiah; while the latter goes 
so far as to intimate that it is not improbable 
that our Lord himself shared in this erroneous 
belief. 


till all these things be fulfilled] By these 
things we should probably understand all the 
prognostics referred to in verse 33, together 
with the actual coming of the Son of Man in 
His kingdom, which they foretell as near. 
And in truth the Son of Man did so come. 
Before that generation had passed away, the 
Church, which acknowledged Him as her 
Head and her ever-present Lord, had gone 
forth conquering and to conquer, gradually 
but surely making her way to supremacy over 
the kingdoms of the world; and the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish temple and nation had 
made the Lord of that Church known to man- 
kind as He in whom alone could be fulfilled 
the prophecies which foretold the Messiah’s 
kingdom. (See above on verse 14, and on 
ch. x. 23, Xvi. 28.) 


35. Heaven and earth shall pass away, d9*c.] 
These words are not to be regarded as be- 
longing to the foregoing description of the 
coming of the Son of Man. They are merely 
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parenthetical, intended to express in an em- 
phatic manner the certainty of Christ’s words. 
Compare the use of a similar comparison with 
a different context, ch. v. 18, and Luke xvi. 
17. This verse, therefore, must not be con- 
strued as furnishing an antecedent to the next. 
(Cf. Meyer on verse 29.) 


36. But of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, dsc.) The terms day and four must be 
understood generally of the time, like the 
times and seasons of Acts i. 7, not specially 
of the particular day or hour. ‘These words 
alone, apart from all other considerations, are 
sufficient to refute the hypothesis of those 
critics who hold that our Lord Himself, or 
the Evangelist speaking in His name „expected 
an immediate approach of the end of all things. 
Can it be seriously supposed that this solemn 
announcement of a time unknown to men and 
angels means no more than that they knew 
not the exact day of an event which was to 
take place within the next few years? Surely 
the whole force of the words requires that 
they should be interpreted as contrasting the 
two events, not as identifying. The emphasis 
of the contrast rests on the two pronouns. 
These things (raðra) shall take place within 
this generation; but that day (ù ņuépa ékel- 
yn) is known to none but the Father. 
“ Vero,” [ôè] says Bengel, “ facit ad antitheton, 
et rañra, avtn, bec, spectant in proxima; ¿llo 
[mepi exeivns, de illo], in longinquum.” The 
twofold application of the previous language 
is now distinctly shewn, and the two events 
marked off from each other. The earthly 
kingdom of Christ shall be manifested to this 
generation ; His heavenly kingdom shall come 
at a time which God only knows. The ex- 
pression that day is elsewhere used, as here, 
without any expressed antecedent to signify 
the Day of Judgment. Cf. Matt. vii. 22; 
Luke x. 12. (Cf. Matt. x. 15; Mark vi. 11; 
2 Dim, 1. 12, 18, ly. 8.) For the important 
addition made to this verse in St. Mark’s 
account, and in some ancient MSS here, see 
note on Mark xiii. 32. 


37. But as the days of Noe, dòc.) From 
this point to the end of the chapter, and also 
in ch. xxv., our Lord describes His last 
coming to judge the world, which had been 
brought out as a distinct object of contempla- 
tion in verse 36. ‘The time of that judgment 
is unknown to men, and therefore many will 
live carelessly and be overtaken by it unawares. 
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? Gen. 7. 38 ’For as in the days that were know not what hour your Lord doth 
Luke x7, before the flood they were eating come. 
26. and drinking, marrying and giving in 43 °But know this, that if the or 


marriage, until the day that Noe en- 
tered into the ark, 
39 And knew not until the flood 


goodman of the house had known in 3%, 
what watch the thief would come, he 2., 
would have watched, and would not 15. ° 


came, and took them all away; so 
shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be. 


have suffered his house to be broken 
u 


p- 
44 Therefore be ye also ready: 


” Luke 40 “Then shall two be in the for in such an hour as ye think not 
ao. field; the one shall be taken, and the the Son of man cometh. 
other left. 45 Who then is a faithful and 7 Lu 
41 Two women shall be grinding at wise servant, whom his Jord hath *” 
the mill; the one shall be taken, and made ruler over his household, to 
the other left. give them meat in due season? 


35 


# Mark 13. 


42 M *Watch therefore: for ye 


46 Blessed is that servant, whom 





Verses 37-41 are given in a different context 
by St. Luke (xvii. 26, 27, 35, 36). See above 
on verse 26. 


40. Then shall two be in the field, doc.] 
From this verse to the end of the chapter the 
discourse proceeds with a figurative descrip- 
tion of the final coming of Christ, intended to 
convey two lessons, (1) that the elect shall 
be mingled with the rest of the world till the 
end; and, (2) that there is need of watchful- 
ness, because the time of that coming is un- 
known. This language is developed into the 
complete parable in the ext chapter. 


taken... left.) Taken, i.e. by the angels 
as one of the elect, verse 31. Cf. John xiv. 3, 
where the same Greek word is rendered 
receive: left, i.e. excluded from Christ’s king- 
dom. ‘The doom of the rejected is here ex- 
pressed only negatively: they are not taken; 
it is stated in a more positive form, ch. xiii. 
41, 42, 49, 50. The judgment of both is 
equally implied, and therefore there is no rea- 
son to interpret this verse, with Alford, of 
the gathering of the elect at the millennial 
dispensation. Such passages as ch. xiii. 40, 
41, 49, 50, XXV. 31, 32, are rather against than 
in favour of such an interpretation. 


41. Two women shall be grinding, ts’c.| The 
task of grinding at hand-mills was anciently, 
and is still in the East, chiefly performed by 
women. (See Exod. xi. 5; Isai. xlvii. 2; and 
cf. Robinson, ‘Researches,’ vol. ii. p. 181; 
Thomson, ‘The Land and the Book,’ p. 526.) 


42. Watch therefore, dsc.) The use of the 
second person does not necessarily imply, as 
Meyer maintains, that our Lord represents 
His presence in judgment as coming during 
the lifetime of the disciples. They, like the 
rest of mankind, are to be kept in ignorance 
of that day (verse 36; cf. Acts i. 7): this very 


ignorance is to be the ground of their watch- 
fulness; and it is equally their duty and that 
of all men to watch, whether the day is fixed 
in God’s counsels within their own lifetime or 
not. (Cf. Mark xiii. 37.) 


what hour.| (The oldest MSS, including 
D and I of high authority in this portion, 
have what day: but the A. V. is supported 
by other MSS, and by most of the ancient 
versions. F. C. C.) 


43. But know this, dsc.) This and the 
remaining verses to the end of the chapter are 
given by St. Luke (xii. 39-46) in a different 
context, and apparently as belonging to an 
earlier period of our Lord’s ministry. The 
extreme difficulty of arranging this portion of 
St. Luke’s Gospel has been noticed before ; 
but with regard, to the present passage, the 
probability seems to be that St. Luke’s narra- 
tive belongs to a different and earlier occasion, 
on which similar words were spoken to those 
recorded here by St. Matthew. (See note at 
the end of ch. xviii.) This view is perhaps 
confirmed by the circumstance that the lan- 
guage of a previous verse (Luke xii. 36), “ Be 
ye like unto men that wait for their Lord 
when he will return from the wedding,” seems 
like an earlier form of the thought which is 
expanded in the present context into the 
parable of the Ten Virgins, (See Alford on 
this place.) 


45. Who then is a faithful and wise servant, 
do'c.] The parallel passage (Luke xii. 42) 
shews that the allusion here is principally to 
the Apostles, whom He is now addressing, 
and to those who after the Apostles shall be 
placed in position of stewards of the mysteries 
of God. There is perhaps a reference to the 
faithful servant in the language of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. iv. 1, 2). The same similitude is, 
however, applicable to every man in propor- 
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his lord when he cometh shall find so şr And shall ‘cut him asunder, 1 or, cuż 


him ef. 


doing. 

47 Verily I say unto you, That 
he shall make him ruler over all his 
goods. 

48 But and if that evil servant 
shall say in his heart, My lord de- 
layeth his coming ; 

49 And shall begin to smite his 
fellow-servants, and to eat and drink 
with the drunken ; 

50 The lord of that servant shall 
come in a day when he looketh not 
for him, and in an hour that he is not 
aware of, 


and appoint him his portion with the 
hypocrites: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1 The parable of the ten virgins, 14 and of the 
talents, 31 Also the description of the last 
Judgment. i 


HEN shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened unto ten 


virgins, which took their lamps, and 
went forth to meet the bridegroom. 








tion to the degree of trust committed to him, 
as is shewn in the next chapter on the Parable 
of the Talents. 

47. he shall make him ruler, dsc.) Pro- 
bably referring to the history of Joseph. (Gen. 
ZIX. 4.) 

48. My lord delayeth his coming.) ‘These 
words seem to indicate that Christ’s coming 
may be delayed beyond men’s expectations, 
and is not therefore announced as immediately 
at hand. (Cf. 2 Pet. iii. 9.) 


51. shall cut him asunder.) I.e. put him 
to death in this manner. (Cf. 2 Sam. xii. 31; 
t Chron. xx. 3; Dan. ii. 5; Susanna 55, 59; 
Heb. iv. 12, x1. 37. See also Herod. ii. 139, 
vii. 39; Sueton. Calig. 27.) The marginal 
rendering, cut him off, is not warranted by 
usage, which is also the case with other at- 
tempts to substitute a less extreme punish- 
ment, such as “scourge,” “hew, “lash” 
(Kuinoel, Olshausen), or “ mutilate” (Rosen- 
müller). The objection that the following 
words are incompatible with the idea of death 
is of no force. ‘The image of the parable 
itself is blended with the reality which the 
parable signifies; the thought of the human 
master who can punish his slaves with tem- 
poral death passes into that of the Divine 
Judge, who can punish with spiritual death. 

appoint him his portion with the hypocrites. | 
Cf. Rev. xxi. 8.  Schoettgen quotes two pas- 
sages from the Talmud on the punishment of 
hypocrites: “Every man in whom is hypo- 
crisy is cast into Gehenna;” and there are 
four classes of men who shall not attain to 
the face of God’s glory —“ hypocrites, mockers, 
liars, and slanderers.” 


CHAP. XXV.—1-13. THE TEN VIRGINS. 


1. Then shall the kingdom, dsc.) This and 
the next parable illustrate the subject which 
concludes the last chapter, from verse 36. 


From that verse, the allusion to Christ’s 
first coming in the establishment of His 
Church on earth had ceased, and the dis- 
course dwelt on the necessity of watch- 
fulness and preparation for the day of His 
second coming. The same subject is figura- 
tively contained in the present parable. The 
kingdom of heaven still signifies, as usual, the 
Church of Christ, but it is the Church at one 
particular phase of her existence; namely, 
when her time of trial on earth is about to 
end, and her triumphant reign in heaven to 
begin. The opinion of some modern inter- 
preters, who explain the two following parables 
as referring to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
is refuted at length by Kuinoel on this 
place. 

1. ten virgins.| Ten was probably a usual 
number on such occasions. ‘The company of 
those who attended on mourners at a fune- 
ral was fixed by rabbinical authority to ten at 
least, and this number seems to have been 
thought necessary to form a company. It is 
probable that, whether at funerals or mar- 
riages, the number seldom fell short of this, 
though it may often have exceeded it. (See 
Lightfoot.) It seems an error to attempt, 
with many commentators, to discover a spi- 
ritual significance in the virgins, as if this 
term denoted those specially devoted to Christ, 
which necessitates a forced interpretation of 
the conclusion of the parable. ‘The virgins 
were the usual companions of the bride, and 
her proper attendants on such an occasion. 
(Cf. Ps, xlv. 14.) They are therefore natu- 
rally introduced as part of the imagery of the 
parable. 

their lamps.| Among the Jews, as among 
the Greeks and Romans, the bride was con- 
ducted to the bridegroom’s house in pro- 
cession, and at nightfall, by the light of lamps 
or torches. Hence the frequent allusion in 
classical writers to the nuptial torches. (See 
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2 And five of them were wise, and 
five were foolish. 

3 They that were foolish took their 
lamps, and took no oil with them : 

4 But the wise took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. 

5 While the bridegroom tarried, 
they all slumbered and slept. 





e.g. Eurip. ‘Pheeniss.’ 344; Aristoph. ‘Pax,’ 
13173; Virgil, “Ecl? viii. 29; Ovid, ‘ Her,’ vi. 
45.) In the present case the /amps are not 
torches, which is the proper signification of 
Aapráðes in classical Greek, but lamps in the 
modern sense, fed with oil from a separate 
vessel. It is probable that these were more 
commonly used by the Jews. 


to meet the bridegroom.| Among the Jews, 
as among the Greeks, it was usual for the 
bridegroom with his friends to escort the bride 
from her father’s house to his own, the mar- 
riage feast, which concluded the ceremony, 
taking place at the latter. (1 Macc. ix. 39; 
Judg. xiv. 10; John ii. 9, 10.) Some com- 
mentators suppose that the marriage in the 
present parable is represented as taking place 
at the bride’s house, but there is no need to 
suppose such a departure from the usual cus- 
tom. The bridegroom may be supposed to 
have gone to fetch the bride; the virgins are 
to join the bridal procession on its way back 
to the bridegroom’s house, and are waiting at 
some intermediate place. (See Trench on the 
t Parables,’ p. 239, Ed. 1860.) / 


2. wise.... foolish.) The whole body of 
the Church at the time of her Lord’s coming 
will be divided into these two classes—those 
who are, and those who are not, prepared to 
meet Him. 


3. no oil.) ‘They had a small supply in the 
lamps themselves, but no more when that 
was exhausted, thus resembling those in the 
parable of the Sower, who endure for a while, 
but have no root. Of the spiritual significance 
of the oil it is not necessary to conjecture 
more than what the image itself suggests. 
The flame of the lamp is outward and visible ; 
the oil which feeds it is inward and invisible. 
The foolish virgins had an outward show of 
religion, but were deficient in the inward 
source from which true religion springs, and 
by which it is maintained. As Abp. Trench 
says, they are “not hypocrites, not self-con- 
scious dissemblers, much less the openly pro- 
fane and ungodly ; but the negligent in prayer, 
the slothful in word, and all those whose 
scheme of a Christian life is laid out to satisfy 
the eyes of men, and not to please Him who 
seeth in secret.” ‘They are those who neglect 
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fv. 2—8. 


6 And at midnight there was a 
cry made, Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meet him. 

7 Then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps. 

8: And the foolish said unto the 
wise, Give us of your oil; for our 
lamps are 'gone out. 





to stir up the gift of the Holy Spirit, so that 
it becomes quenched within them. Cf.1 Thess. 
v. 19, where the same word is used as here in 
verse 8, “ our lamps are gone out.” 


5. While the bridegroom tarried.| “The 
tarrying of the bridegroom we may number 
among the many hints which Christ gave, that 
the time of His return might possibly be de- 
layed beyond the expectation of His disciples.” 
(Abp. Trench.) See above, ch. xxiv. 48. 


they all slumbered and slept.| ‘The sleep of 

all the virgins alike is necessary to the imagery ` 
of the parable. The bridegroom is to come 
suddenly and without notice to all, which 
would not be the case if some were awake and 
could see the procession from a distance. 
There is no need to press this image to a 
further significance to understand by sleep, 
either death, or those sins of infirmity to 
which all are liable. The image is satisfied 
by supposing all to be in a state in which the 
advent of the bridegroom could not be fore- 
seen. The watchfulness of the wise virgins 
consisted, not in knowing when the bride- 
groom was coming, but in being prepared 
when he came suddenly. 


6. at midnight there was acry.| See Ward’s 
‘View of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 29, quoted 
by Archbishop Trench on this parable, for an 
interesting account of an exactly similar occur- 
rence at a wedding in India, 


Behold, the bridegroom cometh.| (Or, Behold 
the bridegroom! The word cometh is omitted 


by the oldest MSS, and some ancient versions. 
F. ..C.) 


7. trimmed their lamps.) “Every one at 
the last prepares to give an account of his 
works, inquires into the foundation of his 
faith, seriously searches whether his life has 
been one which will have praise, not merely 
of men, for that he now feels will avail no- 
thing, but also of God. Many put off this 
trying of the grounds of their faith, and hope 
to the last moment; nay, some manage to 
defer it, with all the miserable discoveries 
which will then be made, beyond the grave, 
even till the day of judgment—but further it 
cannot be deferred.” (Abp. Trench.) 


8. are gone out.) More correctly, as in the 
margin, are going out. 


l Or, si 
out. 
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g But the wise answered, saying, 
Not so; lest there be not enough for 
us and you :. but go ye rather to them 
that sell, and buy for yourselves. | 

10 And while they went to buy, 
the bridegroom came; and they that 
were ready went in with him to the 
marriage: and the door was shut, 

II Afterward came also the other 
virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to 
us. 


12 Buthe answered and said, Verily 
I say unto you, I know you not. 

13 “Watch therefore, for ye know ch. 24. 
neither the day nor the hour wherein {ark z3. 
the Son of man cometh. 33- 

14 S ?For the kingdom of heaven is è Luke x9. 
as a man travelling into a far country, ~ 
who called his own servants, and de- 
livered unto them his goods, 

15 And unto one he gave five! A talent 


is 1872, 10s 


"talents, to another two, and to an- ch. 18. 24 





10. to the marriage.| I.e. to the marriage 
feast in the bridegroom’s house. This was 
considered one of the most important parts of 
the marriage, so much so, that the word ydos 
was sometimes specially used for the marriage 
feast alone, aud even for a feast in general, as 
in the LXX. version of Esther i. 5, ix. 22 (the 
latter in the plural, as here). 


12. I know you not.) T.e. I recognise you 
not as mine (cf. John x. 14). Abp. Trench 
notices a difference between this parable and 
that of the marriage of the king’s son (ch. xxii. 
I-13), namely, that there the man without a 
wedding garment is admitted to the feast, but 
afterwards cast out; whereas here the foolish 
virgins are not admitted at all. The reason, 
as he explains, is that in the former parable 
the feast represents the Church militant upon 
earth, in which the evil are mingled with the 
good; whereas here it represents the Church 
triumphant in heaven, into which there shall 
in nowise enter anything that defileth (see on 
ch. xxiv. 2, 10). I can see nothing in the 
parable to support Dean Alford’s interpreta- 
tion that it represents not Christ’s final coming 
to judgment, but the commencement of His 
millennial reign upon earth, and that there- 
fore the exclusion is not to be considered as 
final, (Cf. Trench, p. 258, 8th edit.) 


13. wherein the Son of man cometh.| (These 
words are omitted by the best ancient MSS, 
including A, C*, and D, and by Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, Origen, 
Hilary, and others. F.C. GC.) 


14, PARABLE OF THE ‘TALENTS.—This 
parable differs in many important respects 
from that of the Pounds (Luke xix. 11-27), 
which, nevertheless, some expositors (Mal- 
donatus, Strauss, Ewald, Meyer) attempt to 
identify with it as another report of the same 
discourse. The latter parable was spoken at 
Jericho, in the house of Zacchzus, to all the 
persons then present. This is spoken on the 
Mount of Olives, to the disciples alone. There 
ten servants are mentioned ; here, three; there 
the same sum (1 mina = rather more than 4/. 
English) is entrusted to each servant; here, 





different sums and much larger ones. ‘There 
the reward is represented under the earthly 
image of rule over cities; here by the more 
directly spiritual expression, “the joy of thy 
Lord.” In St. Luke, where the parable is 
addressed to the people, there is a direct allu- 
sion to our Lord’s approaching rejection by 
His own countrymen, and to the judgment 
which was to follow in the destruction ot 
Jerusalem; in St. Matthew, where the parable 
is addressed to the disciples alone, it is merely 
a continuation of His previous discourse re- 
garding His future coming in judgment. This 
last circumstance is a sufficient answer to those 
critics who consider it incredible that our 
Lord should have spoken this simpler parable 
at a later period than the more complex one 
in St. Luke. (See Schleiermacher on St. Luke, 
p. 251, Eng. Tr.) The difference of circum- 
stances under which, and the persons to whom, 
each was spoken will sufficiently explain the 
character of the two parables. 


14-30. PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 


14. his own servants.| More exactly his 
own slaves.” “It is necessary that we keep 
in mind the relation of masters and slaves in an- 
tiquity ; for that between masters and servants, 
as it now exists among us, offers no satisfac- 
tory explanation. .... Slaves in antiquity 
were often artisans, or were allowed other- 
wise to engage freely in business, paying, as 
it was frequently arranged, a fixed yearly sum 
to their master; or they had money com- 
mitted to them wherewith to trade on his 
account, or with which to enlarge their busi- 
ness, and bring in to him a share of their pro- 
fits.” (Abp. Trench.) (Cf. Xenoph. ‘Mem.’ 
ii. 7, 3-6; Demosth. ‘c. Aphob.’ i. 4; Æschines 
‘c. Timarch.’ c. 19; and Greswell, ‘ Parables,’ 
vol. v. pt. 2, p. 27, seq.) 


15. fve talents.| ‘The modern use of the 
word talents, to signify mental endowments, 
is a witness to the natural interpretation of 
this parable, and a spontaneous confession of 
man’s responsibility in the sight of God for 
the use of the abilities which God has given 
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other one; to every man according 
to his several ability ; and straightway 
took his journey. 

16 Then he that had received the 
five talents went and traded with 
the same, and made them other five 
talents. 

17 And likewise he that had re- 
ceived two, he also gained other two. 

18 But he that had received one 
went and digged in the earth, and 
hid his lord’s money. 

19 After a long time the lord of 
those servants cometh, and reckoneth 
with them. 

20 And so he that had received 
five talents came and brought other 
five talents, saying, Lord, thou de- 
liveredst unto me five talents: behold, 
I have gained beside them five talents 
more. 


21 His lord said unto him, Well 


ST. MATTHEW. XXV. 


[v. 16—24. 


done, thou good and faithful servant : 
thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord. 

22 He also that had received two 
talents came and said, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me two talents: be- 
hold, I have gained two other talents 
beside them. 

23 His lord said unto him, Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord. 

24 Then he which had received 
the one talent came and said, Lord, I 
knew thee that thou art an hard man, 
reaping where thou hast not sown, 
and gathering where thou hast not 
strawed : 





him. Yet though the parable undoubtedly 
has this general application, we must remem- 
ber, as Abp. Trench observes, that it was pri- 
marily addressed to the Apostles alone, and 
that some of its details have a peculiar signi- 
ficance as so addressed. Their Master was 
about to depart from them, “into a far 
country.” He had given them, and was 
about to give more abundantly, divers spiritual 
gifts to be employed by them in His work; 
and these, especially as communicated on the 
Day of Pentecost, may be regarded as in the 
first instance signified by the talents of the 
parable. 


18. digged in the earth.| In Luke xix. 20 
the unprofitable servant is represented as having 
laid up his pound in anapkin. ‘This differ- 
ence, as Mr. Greswell and Abp. Trench ob- 
serve, is in keeping with the difference of the 
two sums. So large an amount as a talent 
could not have been so laid up. This exact 
keeping in details is surely an evidence that 
the two parables are original and distinct from 
each other; a mere variation in the tradition 
of the same narrative would hardly have been 
so consistent. 


19. After a long time.] These words may 
be added to ch. xxiv. 48 as another intimation 
that the coming of the Lord is not necessarily 
to be regarded as close at hand. 


21. the joy of thy lord. It is hardly neces- 
sary to understand these words as signifying 
a feast in honour of the master’s return, of 





which the servant is invited to partake (De 
Wette, Trench, &c.). The language passes 
for the moment from the figure of the parable 
to the thing signified—the joy (Heb. xii. 2) of 
Christ’s heavenly kingdom, into which His 
faithful servants shall be received—the eternal 
life promised to the righteous, verse 46. Here, 
as in the parable of the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard, the two servants, though the material 
value of their labour is different, receive the 
same reward; whereas in Luke xix. 17, 19 
the reward is proportioned to the amount 
gained. Each representation implies a different 
truth: the first, that eternal life is offered to all 
alike; the second, that within that life there 
may yet be various capacities and degrees of 
reward adapted to each. 


24. where thou hast not strawed.| More 
correctly, “whence thou hast not scat- 
tered” (ev où dueckdpmias). ‘The original 
verb is nowhere else in the New Testament 
used in the sense of strewing seed in sowing, 
but always in that of dispersing, or scattering 
abroad. (See ch. xxvi. 31; Luke i. 51, xv. 
13, Xvi. 1; John xi. 52; Acts v. 37; and 
compare Matt. xii. 30; Luke xi. 23, which 
differ only in the use of the simple instead of 
the compound verb.) The same is also the 
usual meaning of the word in the LXX. We 
should therefore interpret it in this place, not 
as our translators seem to have done, as a 
mere repetition of the previous clause, but as 
introducing a new idea, that of driving away 
the chaff in winnowing. ‘This interpretation 


v. 25—31.] 


25 And I was afraid, and went and 
hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there 
thou hast that is thine. 

26 His lord answered and said unto 
him, Thou wicked and slothful ser- 
vant, thou knewest that I reap where 
I sowed not, and gather where I have 
not strawed : 

27 Thou oughtest therefore to have 
put my money to the exchangers, and 
then at my coming I should have re- 
ceived mine own with usury. 

28 Take therefore the talent from 
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II 


him, and give z¢ unto him which hath 
ten talents. 


29 “For unto every one that hath € ch. 13, 


shall be given, and he shall have Mark 4 
abundance: but from him that hath 3s... 
not shall be taken away even thats. z8. 
which he hath. 

30 And cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

31 M When the Son of man shall 


come in his glory, and all the holy 








is confirmed by the change from mrov to 
66ev, “reaping (in the field) where thou 
sowedst not, and gathering (grain from the 
floor) whence thou didst not drive away the 
chaff.” 


26. Thou wicked and slothful servant.| The 
servant is reproved for slothfulness, not for 
timidity (the word dxyypés will bear both 
senses, but cf. Rom. xii. 11). Hence the 
plea that he was afraid of his master seems to 
be rejected as a subterfuge, and his conduct 
attributed to its true cause, slothfulness. The 
lesson of the parable seems not to be directed 
against those who shrink from a particular 
work (such as ministry in the Church) 
through misgivings as to their own unfitness, 
but against those who through indolence 
neglect the duties of the station in which they 
are placed. 


thou knewest.| This sentence in the ori- 
ginal should rather be printed as an interro- 
gation, and rendered “ Knewest thou?” It 
is not an admission of the accusation of the 
servant, but a question of astonishment, im- 
plying, however, that even if the charge were 
true, the servant was not therefore justified in 
his conduct. Cf. Luke xix. 22, where the 
same thought is conveyed in another form by 
the introduction of the words, “ Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee,” implying that 
the judgment may be given even on the plea 
urged by the servant, without admitting its 
truth. In this latter verse, also, the sentence 
is in some editions printed as an interroga- 
tion, which, however, is not necessary for the 
sense. 


27. to the exchangers.| More exactly, “to 
the bankers.” (Tots rpame(iras). Cf. Luke 
xix. 23, into the bank (em\ tparefav). The 
Trapezite were bankers, who received money 
on deposit and paid interest for its use (cf. 
Plautus, Capt. i. 2, 83), and also lent money 
on interest. The money-changers (ko\\vBiorai) 
of ch. xxi. 12 represent the same persons, but 
with reference to a different branch of their 


business. The argument is a refutation of 
the servant on his own plea, which his own 
conduct shews to be fictitious. Had he 
really been actuated by no other motive than 
fear of his master’s exactions, there was a 
ready way to meet them without danger to 
himself. He might have been afraid of the 
risk of trading on his own account, like his 
fellow-servants, but he might at least have 
realised a moderate interest by lending his 
money to the bankers. His not having done 
so was an evidence of slothfulness rather than 
of fear. Mere timidity or caution is not re- 
proved, unless it leads to inaction. ‘Thus 
interpreting the verse, we may adopt Olshau- 
sen’s ingenious application of this image: 
“ More timid natures, who are not adapted 
for independent labour on behalf of the king- 
dom of God, are now advised at least to asso- 
ciate themselves with persons of greater 
strength, under whose guidance they may 
employ their gifts to the service of the 
Church.” 


28. Take therefore the talent from him, b'c.] 
Whether these words will have their special 
spiritual counterpart at the Day of Judgment, 
or whether they are merely designed to illus- 
trate the more general truth stated in the 
next verse, we are not at present permitted to 
know; but it may be observed that something 
analogous to this sentence takes place in God’s 
government of the present world—God’s gifts 
are not left unproductive, because one to 
whom they are entrusted neglects his duty. 
So far as such gifts are transferable, they 
are often, as a matter of fact, taken away 
from him who does not use them aright, and 
given to another. Thus the kingly power 
which Saul misused was taken from him and 
given to David. Thus the kingdom of God 
was taken away from the Jews, and given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 


31-46. THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
31. When the Son of man shall come, t&'c.] 


e Tsai. 58. 
F 
Ezek. 18. 
Fe 


angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory : 

32 And before him shall be ga- 
thered all nations : and he shall sepa- 
rate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth /Azs sheep from the 
goats : 

33 And he shall set the sheep on 
his right hand, but the goats on the 
left. 

34. Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world : 

35 *For I was an hungred, and ye 
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gave me meat: I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in: 

36 Naked, and ye clothed me: I 
was sick, and ye visited me: I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me. 

37 Then shall the righteous an- 
swer him, saying, Lord, when saw 
we thee an hungred, and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? 

38 When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee ? 

39 Or when saw we thee sick, or 
in prison, and came unto thee? 

40 And the King shall answer and 





More exactly, “But” when, &c. (éray de 
€\6n), which, however, need not be under- 
stood (with Olshausen) as indicating a con- 
trast to the subject of the previous parables. 
In these parables a warning is given to watch- 
fulness and diligence, in view of the judgment 
which will come suddenly. In the present 
verse the only transition is to the features of 
the judgment itself, disengaged from the images 
of the parables. It is hardly possible to regard 
this description otherwise than as referring to 
the final coming of Christ to judge the world, 
This, which was the principal meaning of the 
similar language in ch. xxiv. go, 31, has now 
become the sole meaning, the whole discourse 
from ch. xxiv. 36 having quitted the subject 
of the destruction of Jerusalem to dwell ex- 
clusively on the judgment of which that de- 
struction is the type. The remainder of this 
chapter describes in direct language the same 
judgment of men according to their works, 
which had been figuratively signified in the 
two preceding parables. 


32. all nations.| ‘The natural interpreta- 
tion of these words is in their widest signi- 
fication, to denote all mankind. ‘The view 
adopted by C. A. G. Keil and Olshausen, 
and ingeniously defended by Mr. Greswell 
(‘ Parables” v. p. 573), that non-Christians 
alone are intended, seems inconsistent with 
the language of verse 34. On the other hand, 
the interpretation of some of the older expo- 
sitors (Lactant. ‘ Instit. vii. 20), followed by 
Grotius and Meyer, which limits the judgment 
to Christians alone, seems to narrow too much 
the comprehensive language of this verse, and 
is hardly required by the context, which dwells 
not specially on the presence or absence of 
Christian faith and its accompaniments, but 
generally on moral duties discernible by the 
light of nature, and required of Christians and 


others alike. (Cf. Rom. ii. 12; 2 Cor. v. 10.) 
The subject is discussed at length by H. A. 
Schott, ‘Commentarius in eos Christi Ser- 
mones, &c. Jena, 1820, p. 189, seg., and by 
Kuinoel on this place. 


sheep .... goats.| The image resembles 
that of Ezekiel xxxiv. 17, but with a variation 
according to the difference of application. 
There the evil and strong rulers of the people 
are likened to the rams and he-goats, and 
contrasted with the humbler people, the body 
of the flock. Here there is no distinction of 
rank or power; all stand alike before their 
Judge, distinguished only as two flocks of 
smaller cattle, sheep and goats, or rather kids 
(€pupor). In both passages, however, God’s 
people are represented under the common 
image of His sheep; and in both Christ is the 
shepherd; there in His kingdom on earth; 
here in His judgment-seat at the end of all 
things. The contrast between sheep and kids 
probably has no reference to the lascivious 
nature of the goat, but merely to its smaller 
value in the eye of the shepherd. (Cf. Theocr. 
‘Idyll.’ v. 25, 26.) 


34. the kingdom prepared for you.| ‘These 
words must surely refer to Christ’s elect (ch. 
Xxiv. 31), and can hardly be interpreted to the 
exclusion of those who have been His follow- 
ers in their earthly lives. Olshausen, though 
his limitation of the judgment to unbelievers 
alone seems untenable, has an apposite remark 
on this verse and verse 41. He observes that 
the words from the foundation of the world are 
found in the former only, not in the latter, 
and that ‘‘ Often as the election of believers is 
represented in the New Testament as eternal 
and dependent upon the predestination of 
God, it is never said of the wicked that they 
are predestinated as such.” 
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46 And these shall go away span. 
into everlasting punishment: but the Tona T 

righteous into life eternal. 


say unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

41 Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left hand, ¢Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels : 

42 For I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink: 

43 I was a stranger, and ye took 
me not in: naked, and ye clothed me 
not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited 
me not. 

44 Then shall they also answer 
him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungred, or athirst, or a stranger, 
or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee? 


Ps, 6. 8. 
h. 7. 23. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


I The rulers conspire against Christ. 6 The 
woman anointeth his head. 14 Fudas selleth 
him. 17 Christ eateth the passover: 26 in- 
siituteth his holy supper: 36 prayeth in the 
garden: 47 and being betrayed with a hiss, 
5 7s carried to Caiaphas, 69 and denied of 

eler, 


_ND it came to pass, when Jesus 
had finished all these sayings, 
he said unto his disciples, 
2 £Ye know that after two days * Mark 
is the feast of the passover, and the Son Like 22. 
of man is betrayed to be crucified. ohn a3. 1, 
3 “Then assembled together the * Johniz. 


45 Then shall he answer them, 
saying, Verily I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye did z¢ not to one of the 
least of these, ye did zt not to me. 


chief priests; and the scribes, and the *” 
elders of the people, unto the palace 
of the high priest, who was called 
Caiaphas. 





40. these my brethren.) All the sanctified 
among mankind are called Christ’s brethren 
(Heb. ii. 11. Cf. Rom. viii. 29). By the 
word them, the king is represented as pointing 
to the general body of those on his right 
hand. 


41. ye cursed.| Not of my Father, as is said 
of the blessed. The blessing is the gift of 
God; the curse is the fruit of man’s own 
sin. 


everlasting fire.| See above on ch. xviii. 8. 


46. everlasting punishment... . life eternal.| 
It is to be regretted that our translators should 
have used two different adjectives as render- 
ings of one and the same original (aiwwos). 
Whatever doubts may be raised as to the 
meaning of this word, it is at least clear that 
so far as it is applicable to /ife, it is applicable 
to punishment also. The words nearly cor- 
respond to the LXX rendering of Dan. 
xii. 2, avaotnaovrat, of pev eis Çonv alwviov, ot 
è eis dvevdicpdv, of bé eis Stacmopay kat 
aicxvynv aiwviov, where the Hebrew word 
cody) is also repeated. 


CHAP. XXVI.—1-5. CONSULTATION OF 
THE SANHEDRIM. 


2. after two days.| ‘The two days should 
probably be reckoned as including the day 
on which the words were spoken, but ex- 


cluding that of the Passover itself. See 
above on ch. xxi. r. If so, the present 
day is the 12th Nisan. But the events and 
discourses from ch. xxi. 19 to xxv. 46 can 
hardly have been concluded till nearly the 
end of the third day of the week, or Tuesday 
(see above on ch. xxi. 19), which makes it 
probable that our Lord’s prediction, and the 
subsequent consultation of the Sanhedrim, 
must be assigned to the following day, the 
Wednesday. In this case Friday, the day of 
the Crucifixion, will be the 14th Nisan, the 
day of the Passover. See note at the end of 
the present chapter. 

3. the palace of the high priest.) aùn, 
properly the court, or open space, round which 
the house was built. (See below on verse 58.) 
The mention of this place seems to imply that 
the assembly was not a regular session of the 
Sanhedrim, but probably only a private meet- 
ing of some of its members. It may perhaps 
be inferred, from ch. xxvii. 6, that the place of 
meeting was sometimes in the Temple; which 
agrees with the tradition mentioned by Light- 
foot, of the removal of the councii shortly 
before this time from the chamber called 
Gazith, to a place called “ the Sheds,” in the 
court of the Gentiles. This tradition men- 
tions various places of meeting, at different 
times, but says nothing of the high priest’s 
palace. ‘That the latter place, however, was 
used for occasional meetings appears both 
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Mark 14. 
John rz. x. Bethany, in the house of Simon the 


4 And consulted that they might 
take Jesus by subtilty, and kill him. 

5 But they said, Not on the feast 
day, lest there be an uproar among 
the people. 

6 4 *Now when Jesus was in 


leper, 
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There came unto him a woman 
having an alabaster box of very pre- 
cious ointment, and poured it on his 
head, as he sat at meat. 

8 But when his disciples saw 7¢, 
they had indignation, saying, To what 
purpose is this waste? 

g For this ointment might have 





from this passage and from verse 57. 
note on Mark.) 


(See 


Caiaphas.| His original name was Joseph 
(see Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xviii. 2, § 2). The addi- 
tional name of Caiaphas is probably identical 
with Aramaic Cephas, signifying a stone or 
rock. (A less probable though more usual 
derivation is from Aramaic, 85°, depressio.) 
He was made high priest by Valerius Gratius, 
the predecessor of Pilate, towards the close of 
his procuratorship, probably about A.D. 25,and 
was deposed A.D. 37, by L. Vitellius, prefect 
of Syria, after the removal of Pilate from the 
procuratorship (Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xviii. 4, $ 3). 


5. Not on the feast day.) The words 
should rather be rendered “not during 
the feast,” i.e. not on any of the eight 
days, including the actual day of the Pass- 
over, during which the feast lasted. The 
numbers which at this time were assem- 
bled in the city made an uproar more 
probable and more dangerous., The treachery 
of Judas enabled them to avoid this risk. 


6-14. THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 


6. Now when Jesus was in Bethany.] TI.e. 
during His stay in Bethany, on the evening 
before His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark give no note of the 
time of this transaction, but St. John clearly 
fixes it to the above date. As the two former 
Evangelists do not mention this visit to Beth- 
any, and had therefore no occasion to intro- 
duce the incident in its chronological place, it 
is natural to suppose that it is introduced here 
as an episode, perhaps from its connection with 
Judas (though his name is not mentioned ex- 
cept by St. John), and as thus introductory 
to the narrative of the betrayal. ‘The similar 
incident recorded by St. Luke (vii. 36) is 
clearly distinct from the present one. The 
time, the place, the circumstances, the pur- 
pose, of the two events, are all different; yet 
they are treated as identical by some exposi- 
tors, ancient and modern, as by St. Chryso- 
stom, in Matt. ‘Hom, lxxx., and others 
mentioned by Theophylact, as well as by 
Grotius on this place, by Schleiermacher 
on St. Luke, and by Ewald, ‘Life of Christ,’ 
p- 263, Eng. Tr. 


Simon the leper.| Probably not an actual 
leper, but one who had been so; perhaps one 
who had been healed by our Lord. From 
John xii. 2, it has been conjectured that 
Simon was the husband of Martha, who ap- 
pears to have acted as mistress of the house. 
Another conjecture is that Simon was the 
father of the family, who was now dead, 
though the house was still called by his name. 
(Theophylact in Matt. xxvi. Cf. Ewald, ‘ Life 
of Christ,’ p. 239, Eng. Tr.) 


7. a woman.| Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 
In John xii. 3. The tradition, utterly void of 
any scriptural foundation, which identifies the 
“woman which was a sinner” of Luke vii. 
37 with Mary Magdalene, may possibly have 
arisen from a confusion between the first 
anointing and the second, and between Mary 
Magdalene and her namesake, Mary of Be- 
thany. 


an alabaster box.| Literally “ an alabaster.” 
This was the common mode of preserving 
unguents, so much so, that the term “an 
alabaster,” like our own expression “a glass,” 
was transferred from the material to the 
vessel used for this purpose. See the autho- 
rities cited in Greswell’s ‘ Dissertations,’ vol. ii. 
p. 557, 2nd ed. The name was sometimes 
retained, even when the vessel was made of 
a different material. See ‘Theocr. Idyll.’ xv, 
114. These boxes usually held a pound 
(Airpa= rather more than 113 oz. avoirdu- 
pois), and this quantity is specified by St. 
John. 

on his head.| Anointing the head of an 
honoured guest was not an unusual practice ; 
cf. Luke vil. 46. The frequent practice of 
feasting with the head anointed (see the 
numerous references in Greswell, ‘ Disserta- 
tions,’ vol. ii. pp. 574, 575) makes it impro- 
bable that this part would be omitted, even 
when, as here (see John xii. 3), the feet were 
also included. ‘Thus the two accounts are 
perfectly consistent with each other. 


8. his disciples.) St. John specifies Judas 
Iscariot as the disciple who made this com- 
plaint. It is possible that some of the other 
disciples may have concurred in it, and that 
St. John mentions Judas as the leader, and 
the one whose conduct he had himself noticed, 


Deut. t5. 
a 


v. 1o—17. | 


been sold for much, and given to the 
poor. 

10 When Jesus understood it, he 
said unto them, Why trouble ye the 
woman ? for she hath wrought a good 
work upon me. 

11 *For ye have the poor always 
with you; but me ye have not al- 
ways. 

12 For in that she hath poured 
this ointment on my body, she did it 
for my burial. 

13 Verily I say unto you, Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, there shall also 
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this, that this woman hath done, be 
told for a memorial of her. 


14 4 ’Then one of the twelve, + Mark 14 
called Judas Iscariot, went unto the Piire 22. 


chief priests, 3. 

15 And said unto them, What 
will ye give me, and I will de- 
liver him unto you? And they 
covenanted with him for thirty pieces 
of silver. 

16 And from that time he sought 
opportunity to betray him. 


17 4 °Now the first day of the pas 
feast of unleavened bread the disciples Luke 22. 


came to Jesus, saying unto him,” 





9. for much.| St. Mark and St. John name 
the sum as 300 pence or more. Three hun- 
dred denarii (about 10}. 125. 6d. English) was 
an ordinary price of some of the more valu- 
able unguents. Thus the Syrian malabathrum 
was estimated at 300 denarii a pound (Pliny, 
‘H.N? xii. 59), and some unguents are men- 
tioned as exceeding 400 denarii (Jd. xiii. 4). 


12. for my burtal.| Alluding to the Jewish 
custom of wrapping up the body with spices 
and ointments (John xix. 40; cf. Luke xxiii. 
56). 

13. Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached.| ‘This amounts to a distinct pro- 
phetic recognition by our Lord of the ex- 
istence of records in which the deed should 
be related. We may also observe that the 
word Gospel is used here, as generally in 
Scripture, for the record of our Lord’s 
life upon earth, and of the purpose of that 
life and death. This is briefly stated by St. 
Paul as the substance of the Gospel which he 
preached (1 Cor. xv. 1-6), 


14-16. TREACHERY OF JUDAS. 


15. And they covenanted with him, b'c.] 
More exactly, “ And they weighed to him” 
thirty pieces of silver. The original word is 
the same as in the LXX version (Zech. xi. 12), 
to which the Evangelist evidently referred ; 
and the same English rendering should have 
been given. ‘The word is probably here used 
figuratively for “gave him,” from the ancient 
custom of telling money by weight. The 
verb will also bear the meaning given by our 
translators; but St. Mark and St. Luke, who 
are sometimes cited in support of this sense, 
use different Greek words to express it (émny- 
yewWdvro—ovvebevto), and have no reference 
to Zechariah, and no mention of the actual 
sum as predicted by him. 


pieces of silver.| Te. shekels of the sanc- 


tuary, the shekel being equivalent to four 
Attic drachme, or about 3s. English. (See 
above on ch, xvi. 24.) The whole sum 
would thus amount to about 4/. ros. English. 
Thirty shekels of silver was the value placed 
on a slave (Exod. xxi. 32). “So true,” says 
Hammond, “is that statement of St. Paul, 
that Christ took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant,” 


17-30. THE LAST SUPPER. 


17. the first day, ’c.] Legally the first 
day of unleavened bread was the fifteenth day 
of Nisan or Abib, commencing on the evening 
of the fourteenth day, after the paschal lamb 
was eaten; and the feast of unleavened bread 
lasted seven days, till the evening of the 
twenty-first day of the month. (See Exod. 
xii. 18, 19; xxiii. 15.) Thus Josephus (Ant. 
ili. 10, § 5) speaks of the feast of the un- 
leavened bread as beginning on the fifteenth 
day of the month, the legal day commencing 
after sunset. But the day here meant is 
clearly the fourteenth, being that on which 
the Passover was slain (Mark xiv. 12; Luke 
xxii. 7), which is also spoken of by Josephus 
in another place (‘B. J.’ v. 3, § 1) as the be- 
ginning of the feast of unleavened bread. On 
this day it was usual, though not necessary, 
to abstain from leaven (see Lightfoot on Mark 
xiv. 12); and by including it, the feast was 
sometimes reckoned as lasting eight days 
(see Josephus, ‘Ant.’ ii. 15, § 1). A ques- 
tion may arise respecting the part of the day 
to which the Evangelist’s words refer. If to 
the legal beginning, i.e. to the evening follow- 
ing the sunset of the thirteenth, it is possible 
that the preparation might be made, and the 
Passover eaten by our Lord and His disciples 
a day earlier than the usual time. And this 
is, perhaps, the most natural mode of recon- 
ciling the account of the Synoptists with that 
of St. John. See the two next notes. 
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Where wilt thou that we prepare for 
thee to eat the passover ? 

18 And he said, Go into the city 
to such a man, and say unto 
him, The Master saith, My time 
is at hand; I will keep the pass- 
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[v. 18—20.° 


over at thy house with my dis- 
ciples. 

19 And the 
had appointed them; and they made 2%. 
ready the passover. 

20 Now when the even was 


2I. 





Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee, 
dsc.] According to the Mishna (Pesach. c. iv. 
§ 5; cf. Westcott, ‘Introd. to Gospels,’ p. 
316), it was customary in Judea to work 
till noon on the day preceding the passover 
(i.e. the 14th Nisan), whereas in Galilee no 
work at all was done on that day, though 
the schools of Shammai and Hillel differed as 
to the lawfulness of work on the preceding 
evening. Ifthis statement represents the prac- 
tice in our Saviour’s time, it would be natural 
for the disciples who were Galileans, even if 
they took the more liberal view as regards the 
evening, to commence their preparation im- 
mediately after sunset ‘on the thirteenth, t.e. 
at the legal commencement of the fourteenth, 
though the Jews of Judea might postpone 
this task till the following morning. ‘The 
disciples, in asking the question, may have 
thus had a view to a passover to be eaten on 
the following day, though our Lord Himself 
gave directions for its being eaten the same 
evening. ‘The ordinary arrangements for the 
passover included the killing of the lamb in 
the court of the temple (2 Chr. xxx. 16, 17; 
Xxxv. 5, 6; Joseph. ‘B. J’ vi.o, § 3; Mishna, 
Pesach. v. 5), and the preparation of the un- 
leavened bread, as well as the making ready 
for the meal in the chamber. The circum- 
stance that the last alone is mentioned by 
the Evangelist, seems to imply that the other 
preparations had already been privately made, 
as if for a passover at an unusual time. 


18. to such a man.| pds ròv diva. This 
expression is evidently not the actual one used 
by our Lord, but a substitution of the Evan- 
gelist to denote indefinitely some one who 
at the time was indicated in a more definite 
manner. ‘There is no need, however, to as- 
sume, with Meyer, that he was indicated by 
name, and therefore that St. Matthew’s ac- 
count is incompatible with those of the other 
Synoptists. The person may have been 
pointed out by other means, such as those 
narrated in Mark xiv. 13 (where see note); 
Luke xxii. 10, 11; and it is not improbable, 
as Theophylact and others have supposed, 
that the name was purposely omitted, lest the 
place of meeting should be prematurely known 
to Judas. (See Olshausen on this place.) The 
person in question was evidently a disciple, 
though perhaps unknown to the Apostles; 
and his room had been prepared in obedience 
to a previous direction (Mark xiv. 15). ‘This 


circumstance seems to imply that our Lord 
had in view an anticipation of the usual time 
of the Passover, and had made arrangements 
for it beforehand, though without the know- 
ledge of the Apostles. 


My time is at hand.) Te. the time of His 
betrayal and death (cf. verse 45). It is easy 
to understand the meaning of these words in 
this place, if we suppose them to give the 
reason for eating the passover at an earlier 
hour than usual; but it is difficult to see the 
purport of them if the passover were to be 
kept at the usual time, which was known to 
every one, and was in no way to be affected 
by approaching events. Compare Luke xxii. 
15, “to eat this passover with you before I 


suffer.” 


20. when the even was come.) T.e. during 
the evening, not necessarily at its commence- 
ment. (Cf. above, verse 6; and Mark vi. 2; 
John xiii. 2.) The expression, however, seems 
to denote that the evening had not yet arrived 
when the question of the disciples (verse 17) 
was asked, ‘This is not incompatible with the 
interpretation of that verse given above. The 
paschal supper was not eaten till after dark. 
(Mishna, Pesachim, x. 1.) This late hour 
was perhaps founded on Exod. xii. 8, but was 
also necessary from the circumstances of the 
case. The lamb was to be killed “between 
the evenings” (Exod. xii. 6, where see note), 
a phrase which has been variously interpreted, 
but which the expression of Deut. xvi. 6, “at 
the going down of the sun,” appears to limit 
to a time not far from sunset. According to 
Josephus (‘B. J.’ vi. 9, § 3), it was customary 
to slay the lambs from the ninth hour to 
the eleventh (¢.e. from three to five in the 
afternoon). Allowing time for taking them 
home and dressing them, the supper could 
not, as a general rule, have begun till some 
time after sunset. It would seem natural, 
therefore, to interpret the evening in this 
place, not of the legal evening, commencing 
at sunset, but of the natural evening, when 
darkness had set in, and the hour of supper 
had arrived. ‘The commencement of this 
evening would be about an hour after sun- 
set, though the supper may have taken place 
later. It is probable that our Lord, even 
supposing that He anticipated the day of the 
Passover, would observe, as nearly as possible, 
the usual hour; and thus it is possible that 
the question of the disciples (verse 17) may 


disciples did as Jesus z mark: 


Luke 22. 


4. 
John r3. 


ABS AL. OF 


V. 21—25.| 


come, he- sat down. with 
twelve. 

21 And as they did eat, he said, 
Verily I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding sor 
rowful, and began every one of them 
to say unto him, Lord, is it I? 


23 And he answered and said, ‘He 
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the that dippeth hzs hand with me in the 


dish, the same shall betray me. 
24 The Son of man goeth as it is 
written of him: but woe unto that 


‘man. by whom the Son of man is 


betrayed! it had been good for that 
man if he had not been born. | 
25 Then Judas, which betrayed 


him, answered and said, Master, is it 





have been asked at the time of sunset, the 
legal evening, which was the commencement 
of the fourteenth day; and that the supper 
may have been eaten some time later, when 
the actual evening and the usual hour of sup- 
per had arrived. 


he sat down.| The variations between the 
different accounts of the Last Supper chiefly 
relate to the order of the several occurrences, 
or to the mention by one Evangelist of cir- 
cumstances omitted by another. There is no 
real discrepancy, unless we assume that each 
Evangelist intended to observe a strict chro- 
nological order in his narrative, for which 
assumption there is no evidence. St. Luke 
differs from St. Matthew and St. Mark chiefly 
in arrangement, St. John in additions or omis- 
sions. St. Luke, however, as Wieseler has 
observed, gives no notes of time; and his 
account, which closely resembles that of St. 
Paul (2 Cor. xi. 23-25), seems chiefly de- 
signed, like it, to give an account of the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper, to which some 
of the subordinate occurrences are afterwards 
appended, without reference to the time of 
their occurrence. St. John’s narrative bears 
traces of being supplemental, and chiefly in- 
tended to supply, from the writer’s personal 
knowledge, particulars which the other Evan- 
gelists had omitted, to the exclusion of those 
which had already been sufficiently related. 
The probable order of the events will be 
pointed out in the following notes. 


21. And as they did eat.) It is not im- 
probable that the strife for precedence, men- 
tioned only by St. Luke (xxii. 24) should be 
placed before this verse. It may have ori- 
ginated, as Wieseler suggests, in a dissatis- 
faction of some with their places at the table, 
and a consequent dispute concerning their 
relative nearness to their Master. (See also 
Ebrard, ‘Gospel Hist.’ p. 412, Eng. Tr.) 
Then the supper having already begun (Setmrvou 
yevouevov, during supper, not as in our 
version, supper being ended), our Lord may 
have taken the opportunity of rising from the 
table and teaching, by washing the disciples’ 
feet, an emphatic lesson of humility both in 
action and precept. There may be an allu- 
sion to this act in the words recorded (Luke 


xxii. 27), Iam among you as he that serveth. 
The mention of His betrayal by one of the 
twelve will follow after this act and its ac- 
companying discourse, as it is distinctly placed 
by St. John, xiii. 21. 

23. He that dippeth, d’c.| The language 
of this sentence is slightly varied in St. Mark, 
who uses the present participle (6 éuBamrrd- 
pevos) for the aorist (ó eußáwyas), but which- 
ever reading he adopted, the sense is probably 
the same, and to be distinguished from the 
apparent parallel of John xiii. 26. In the pre- 
sent verse, our Lord does not specify Judas 
by a sign discernible by the other Apostles. 
He says that he who has dipped (or, in St. 
Mark’s report, he who dippeth, i.e. generally 
in this meal, not specially at a particular mo- 
ment) with Himself^in the dish shall betray 
Him. This may, perhaps, designate (though 
the interpretation is doubtful) one of those 
who sat near Him; but it does not point out 
the individual, as more than one might have 
dipped in the dish. ‘Thus there is still room 
for the question of Judas, verse 25. (Cf. Elli- 
cott, ‘Hist. Lectures,’ p. 325.) 

in the dish.| Probably the vessel containing 
the sauce called Charoseth, made of dates, 
figs, and other fruits, mixed with vinegar, into 
which the herbs, bread, and meat, at the pass- 
over were dipped as they were eaten. ‘This 
sauce is not enjoined in the Law as part of 
the paschal meal, but is mentioned in the 
Mishna as customary, though not strictly 
obligatory (Mishna, Pesachim, x. 3). 


25. Then Judas, dsc.) ‘This verse, which 
is found in St. Matthew only, is not incon- 
sistent, as some suppose, with John xiii. 23-28. 
Our Lord’s intention of giving the sop was 
probably communicated privately to St. John ; 
and its import would, in that case, be un- 
known to the other disciples, except, perhaps, 
St. Peter. The question of Judas, as recorded 
here, was probably an attempt at self-justifica- 
tion on receiving the sop, having reference to 
the previous words of our Lord, verse 23. 
Though this question, with our Lord’s reply, 
would point out Judas as the traitor to all 
who heard them, they did not intimate that 
his treachery was to be executed immediately ; 
and hence the disciples might still be ignorant 
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158 
I? He said unto him, Thou hast 
Tre n 
e Sa de i 
Many 26 f And as they were eating, 
reek 


copies 


have, gave 


thanks. 


J Jesus took bread, and ' blessed zt, 
and brake z#, and gave it to the dis- 
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[v. 26—27. 


ciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my 
body, 

27 And he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 


Drink ye all of it ; 





of the purpose for which he went out (John 
xiii. 29). It is natural that St. John should 
confine his narrative to the incident of the 
sop, in which he had taken a personal part, 
and which to him was the sign which indi- 
cated the traitor. The departure of Judas 
from the feast, though not expressly men- 
tioned by St. Matthew, is implied in verse 47. 


Thou hast said.) A Hebrew form of af- 
firmation, of which instances from rabbinical 
writers are given by Schoettgen on this place. 


26. as they were eating, dsc.) The in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, which is not 
mentioned by St. John, clearly took place 
during the latter part of the paschal meal, 
and probably, according to St. Matthew’s 
account, after the’ departure of Judas. (See 
above on verse 25.) InSt.Luke (xxii. 21-23) 
it seems at first sight as if Judas was still 
present, and had not yet been pointed out as 
the traitor; but it is probable that St. Luke’s 
arrangement is not chronological. (See above 
on verse 20.) St. John, bybreaking off this part 
of his narrative with the departure of Judas, 
seems to confirm the inférence that the traitor 
was not present at the institution of the Sacra- 
ment. The majority of the Fathers are of 
opinion that he was present. See Cornelius a 
Lapide, on verse 20; but the above view is 
supported by some eminent commentators 
(cf. Meyer here and Ellicott, /.c.), and is at 
least as old as the so-called Apostolical Con- 
stitutions (v. 14). 


took bread.| The practice of breaking 
bread, accompanied by blessing to God as 
the giver, was one of the latest of the pre- 
liminary ceremonies observed at the Passover 
before the actual supper. (See Lightfoot 
on this place.) It is doubtful whether the 
breaking of bread mentioned here is identical 
with the above, or a distinct act, introduced 
by our Lord towards the close of the meal. 
The latter is the more probable, as is shewn 
at some length in Meyer’s note on this verse. 
All that we can gather from the Evangelists 
is that it took place as they were eating, not 
after the supper was concluded. 


_ this is my body.) It would bé foreign to 
the purpose of a merely exegetical com- 
mentary to enter on the controversies arising 
out of these words. As regards their mean- 
ing in the present, we can only observe first, 
that ¢bis (rovro) is the subject of the sentence, 
not the predicate, and is most naturally under- 


stood as indicating the bread which our Lord 
gave while He spoke, not as referring to bread 
in general as the support of life. Secondly, 
that esr is only the logical copula of the 
sentence, which, on the supposition that our 
Lcrd spoke in Aramaic, would not be ex- 
pressed in the original. Thirdly, that my body 
must be understood literally of the actual 
body of Christ, any other sense being ex- 
cluded by the additional words which is given 
for you, recorded by St. Luke, and confirmed 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 24). Lastly, that when 
these words were uttered, the living body of 
the Lord was visibly present before the dis- 
ciples, distinct from the bread which He gave 
to them; and that the words must have been 
understood by them at the time in a sense 
compatible with this fact. 


27. the cup.| Rather “a cup,” the weight 
of MS authority being against the insertion 
of the article. Four cups of wine were drunk 
at the Passover. (Mishna, Pesachim, x. 1. 
Cf. Lightfoot on this place.) The first was 
taken at the beginning of the feast, and is 
generally supposed to be that mentioned, 
Luke xxii. 17. (But see below on verse 29.) 
The third and fourth cups were both taken 
after the conclusion of the meal, the former 
immediately followed the blessing after eating 
the paschal lamb, and was usually called the 
cup of blessing: the second part of the Hallel 
or hymn of praise being interposed between it 
and the fourth cup. The third cup is gene- 
rally supposed to be the one mentioned here 
and Luke xxii. 20, as may be inferred from 
the title cup of blessing (1 Cor. x. 16), and 
from the mention of the hymn as following. 
In that case we may suppose that the fourth 
cup was omitted. Some, however, but with 
less probability, suppose the fourth cup to 
be that intended here, as is maintained in 
Meyer’s note on this verse. 


and gave thanks.) Evyapwornoas. After 
this example, the custom of giving thanks be- 
fore the consecration of the elements in the 
Lord’s Supper has always prevailed in the 
Christian Church; and hence in the earliest 
writings of the Fathers the term Eucharist 
(edxaproria) is applied to the Sacrament and 
to the consecrated elements. See Ignatius, 
‘ Philad.’ c. 4; ‘Smyrn.’ cc. 6, 8; Just. Mart. 
‘ Apol? i. 65, 66; Ireneus apud Euseb. 
‘H. E? v. 24, 13; Clem. Alex. ‘ Pædag? ii. 2; 
Tertullian, ‘De Præscript c. 36. Whether 
the word is used in this sense in the New 


v. 28—31.] 


28 For this is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins. 

29 But I say unto you, I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it 
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new with you in my Father’s king- 
dom. 

30 And when they had sung an 
"hymn, they went out into the mount || Or, 
of Olives. 

31 Then saith Jesus unto them, 





Testament is doubtful. 1 Cor. xiv. 16 is 
sometimes cited as an instance. See Palmer, 
‘ Orig. Lit.’ ch. iv. § 15. 


28. of the new testament.| Rather, “of the 
new Covenant.” ‘The reference is to Exod. 
xxiv. 8: Behold the blood of the covenant. 
This sacrifice, which was an inauguration of 
the Covenant of Sinai, appears by the use of 
the blood to have embodied also the belief 
that remission of sins was necessary for enter- 
ing into a covenant with God, as the sin 
offerings showed the same in respect of the 
renewal of the covenant when broken. Both 
sacrifices, therefore, partook of the same ex- 
piatory character, and are, therefore, united 
together (Heb. ix. 1-7, 13, 18-22). 


for many.) See above on ch. xx. 28. 


29. But I say unto you, dsc.) St. Luke 
places these words before the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist in connection with what 
is generally interpreted as the distribution of the 
first paschal cup. Some commentators (even 
those by no means given to harmonising, such 
as Dean Alford) suppose that the words were 
twice spoken. But it may perhaps be doubted 
whether St. Luke really mentions two cups at 
all. The leading idea in this part of his narra- 
tive is to be found in the words of verse 16, 
and having mentioned these words as spoken 
before the Passover, he takes the opportunity 
of mentioning that similar words were used 
when He received the cup (Se£dpevos mornpriov) 
without necessarily implying that the latter 
act immediately followed the former. Having 
thus reported these words by anticipation, it 
is natural that he should omit them when he 
comes in order to speak of the giving of the 
cup after supper (see Luke xxii. 20). 


I will not drink henceforth, dsc.) These 
difficult words may perhaps be explained by 
a reference to Luke xxii. 16. Our Lord there 
declares that He will no more eat of the 
passover until it be fulfilled in the kingdom 
of God, i.e. until the Jewish Passover shall 
have received its fulfilment (perhaps rather its 
completion—see above on ch. v. 17), by giving 
place to the Christian Sacrament in the 
Church which was to be founded after His 
resurrection. This Church, though its com- 
mencement was not visibly manifested to 
all men till the destruction of the Temple 
and the termination of its sacrifices, may 


be said to have really commenced when the 
death of Christ fulfilled the typical mean- 
ing of those sacrifices, and virtually abro- 
gated them. The periodical celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist commenced from that time ; 
and it is probable, though not expressly 
stated, that our Lord Himself after His 
resurrection partook of it with His disciples. 
(See Luke xxiv. 30; John xx. 19, 26; Acts x. 
4I; compared with the evidence of the Apo- 
stolic practice of celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion at least on every Lord’s Day, Acts 
xx. 7.) No doubt there is also under this 
image a spiritual meaning in the words, the 
fulfilment of which will take place hereafter 
in Christ’s heavenly kingdom (cf. Matt. vill. 11 ; 
Luke xxii. 30; Rev. xix. 9); but the literal 
use of the words in the first part of this verse 
seems to require at least a primary literal ful- 
filment of the second portion also. Compare 
Chrysost. in Matt. ‘Hom.’ lxxii., who interprets 
the passage literally, nearly as above. 


new.) Kawóv. The epithets xauds and 
véos are both applied to wine (cf. ch. ix. 17; 
Luke v. 39), but in different senses. The 
former means wine new in quality or cha- 
racter; the latter, new in time, as of a recent 
vintage. The former epithet is alone applic- 
able in this place as referring to the new cha- 
racter given to the wine as an element in the 
Christian sacrament. It is new in its cha- 
racter as the blood of the new covenant ; and 
the covenant is still new, not as recently esta- 
blished, but as contrasted with the old and 
obsolete covenant which it has superseded. 
(Heb. viii. 13; cf. Trench ‘Synonyms of the 
New Testament,’ part ii. § 10.) 


30. an hymn] The Hallel or paschal 
hymn consisted of six psalms, from Ps. cxiii. 
to Ps. cxviii. The first two, Ps. cxiii., cxiv., 
formed the first portion, and were sung in the 
early part of the feast; the second portion, 
from Ps. cxv. to Ps. cxviii., was sung at the 
conclusion of the supper. (Cf. Lightfoot on 
verses 21, 27.) 


31-35. ST. PETER’s DENIAL PREDICTED. 


31. Then saith Jesus, doc.) The follow- 
ing words to the end of verse 35 seem to have 
been spoken on the way from the supper 
chamber to Gethsemane. In St. Luke and 
St. John the prediction of Peter’s denial is 
narrated before the departure from the 
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salin. 


160 
eMerk All ye shall be offended because of 
Tonaro. me this night: for it is written, “1 
Fech. 23, Will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
7 Of the flock shall be scattered abroad. 
i Mark 14. 32 But after I am risen again, iI 
23. & 1. will go before you into Galilee. 

33 Peter answered and said unto 
him, Though all men shall be offended 
because of thee, yet will I never be 
offended. 

tJohais. 34 Jesus said unto him, *Verily I 
30. 


say unto thee, That this night, before 
the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 

35 Peter said unto him, Though I 
should die with thee, yet will I not 
deny thee. Likewise also said all 
the disciples. 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVI. 


[v. 32—39: 


36 M? Then cometh Jesus with ¢ Mark 
them unto a place called Gethse- fike 2 


mane, and saith unto the disciples, 3% 
Sit ye here, while I go and pray 
yonder. j : 

37 And he took with him Peter 
and the two sons of Zebedee, and 
began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy. 

38 Then saith he unto them, My . 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death : tarry ye here, and watch with 
me, 

39 And he went a little farther, 
and fell on his face, and prayed, say- 
ing, O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: neverthe- 
less not as I will, but as thou wi/t, 





chamber, but without a distinct note of time. 
It is possible, as Alford and some others hold, 
that the warning to Peter of his denial may 
have been given twice. Yet when we con- 
sider the indefinite character in St. Matthew 
of such words as ¢hese,at that time, &c, 
(see above on ch. xi. 25), it is also quite 
possible that the language of the present verse 
may be understood merely as pointing out the 
occasion on which the words were spoken, 
without fixing their exact chronological order. 
The narrative of St. John can‘hardly be inter- 
preted except as placing the discourse of 
ch. xiv., and probably also those of xv.—xvii., 
before the departure from the chamber; and 
the most probable arrangement, in point of 
time, of the present verses, will be immediately 
before these discourses. 


Twill smite the shepherd, d°c.] Except in 
the change of person these words exactly 
correspond to the Alexandrian text of the 
LXX version of Zech. xiii. 7. For the Mes- 
sianic character of this prophecy, see Heng- 
stenberg, ‘ Christology,’ vol. iv. p. 107, Eng. 
ET: 


32. I will go before you.) As a shepherd 
goes before his flock. (See John x. 4.) The 
sheep scattered by the death of their Shepherd 
shall be gathered to Him again after His 
resurrection in Galilee. (Cf. ch. xxviii. 7,16.) 


34. before the cock crow.) ‘The words as re- 
ported here probably give the substance rather 
than the actual words of our Lord’s answer. 
They indicate the time of the denial, viz., the 
hour known as “ cock-crowing” (Mark xiii. 
35), i.e. the end of the third watch of the 
night, or at this season about two o’clock in 
the morning.» The actual words of our Lord 


are probably given by St. Mark, whose ac- 
count is fuller and more exact, but in no 
respect inconsistent with those of the other 
Evangelists. (See note on Mark xiv. 30.) 


36. Gethsemane.| T.e. “ oil-press,” such as 
would probably be found at the Mount of 
Olives, and give its name to the piece of 
ground (ywpiov) or orchard (xjmos, John 
xviii. 1) in which it was situate. The 
traditional site of Gethsemane is a garden 
at the foot of the mount on the north- 
west side, where now stand eight very 
old olive-trees, the age of which has been 
estimated by Bové, the botanist, at 2000 years 
(Ritter, ‘Geography of Palestine,’ iv. p. 169, 
Eng. Tr.). Against their antiquity, however, 
may be urged the statement of Josephus, that 
Titus cut down all the trees round Jerusalem 


(B J? vi 1,§ 2). 


39. this cup.) The cup of suffering and 
death which He was about to drink to the 
dregs, every feature of that suffering being 
already present to His omniscient vision. 
For the image see above on ch. xx. 22. 
Into the import of these mysterious sufferings 
of the Saviour, how much is contained in 
them beyond the bodily anguish, in Him who 
bore our sins in His. own body on the tree, 
we may not curiously inquire ; but we may ob- 
serve the emphatic witness borne by these 
prayers of human feeling coupled with entire 
resignation to the Divine will, to the reality 
of the Lord’s human nature, and of His more 
than human sufferings, The slight variations 
in the form of this most touching and perfect 
prayer, as recorded by the three Synoptists, 
while the substance is the same in all, show 
how, even in the words of the Saviour Him- 


v. 40—51.] 
J 


40 And he cometh unto the dis- 
ciples, and findeth them asleep, and 
saith unto Peter, What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour? 

41 Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation : the spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh 7s weak. 

42 He went away again the second 
time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except I drink it, thy will be 
done. 

43 And he came and found them 
asleep again: for their eyes were 
heavy. 

44 And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the third time, 
saying the same words. 

45 Then cometh he to his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them, Sleep on 
now, and take your rest: behold, the 
hour is at hand, and the Son of man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 


ST. MATTHEW, XXVI. 


46 Rise, let us be going: behold, 
he is at hand that doth betray me. 


47 T And “while he yet spake, ~ Mark 


lo, Judas, one of the twelve, came, 1i. 


and with him a great multitude with 47: 
swords and staves, from the chief 
priests and elders of the people. 

48 Now he that betrayed him gave 
them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I 
shall kiss, that same is he: hold him 
fast. 

49 And forthwith he came to Jesus, 
and said, Hail, master; and kissed 
him. 

50 And Jesus said unto him, 
Friend, wherefore art thou come? 
Then came they, and laid hands on 
Jesus, and took him. 

51 And, behold, one of them which 
were with Jesus stretched out his 
hand, and drew his sword, and struck 
a servant of the high priest’s, and 
smote off his ear. 





self, it has not been the purpose of the Holy 
Spirit to enforce supernaturally a mechanical 
accuracy of language to the prejudice of those 
human conditions of thought and speech 
which influence the truest narrative of inde- 
pendent historians. (See above on chap. iii. 
17.) 

40. What, could ye not watch, dsc.) More 
exactly “were ye so unable to watch?” 
(Ovrws oùk ioyúsare ypnyopjoa ;) 

45. Sleep on now, ds'c.| Rather “Sleep 
henceforth” (Kadevdere rò hourdv—cf. 2 Tim. 
iv. 8; Heb. x. 13). The meaning of this 
disputed passage may perhaps be explained, 
and the apparent discrepancy with verse 46 
removed, by giving the above meaning to rò 
Aourdv, and referring back to the touching 
complaint of the Divine speaker, verse 40. 
We may then paraphrase as follows: “ Hence- 
forth ye may sleep: there is no more occasion 
that ye should watch with me; the hour of 

»agony is past, and that of betrayal is come. 
The words “sleep,” &c., do not refer to 
a continuation of the present sleep of the 
disciples, but to the fact that their watch- 
fulness with Him was no longer required. 


46-56. THE ARREST. 


47. From the chief priests, ds’c.| Judas had 
probably not previously fixed the exact time 
for his treachery, he must have obtained the 
body of men from the chief priests and elders 
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after he left the supper-table. This would 
make it impossible that they were celebrating 
their own Passover at the same time. (Cf. 
Greswell, ‘ Dissertations,’ vol. iv. p. 151.) 


49. kissed him] xarepiinoev, perhaps 
“kissed him eagerly.” The kiss is not men- 
tioned by St. John, who adds some particu- 
lars (verses 4-9) which are omitted by the 
other Evangelists. The natural order of 
arranging these particulars seems to be first 
the traitor’s kiss and the reproachful reply of 
the Lord (Luke xxii. 48), then the narrative 
of John xviii. 4-8, the beginning of which 
may perhaps be identified with verse 50 of 
the present chapter, and then the seizure of 
the Lord by the armed company. (Cf. Krafft, 
‘Chron. u. Harm, p. 136; Ebrard, ‘ Gospel 
Hist? p. 420, Eng. Tr.) 

50. wherefore art thou come?) Instead of 
this rendering some critics substitute “ Do that 
for which thou art come.” But if we cannot 
regard the sentence as a direct question, as 
is done by Winer, § xxiv. 4, we may supply 
the ellipse in the form “make known that for 
which thou art come,” and the words will 
then amount only to a verbal variation of the 
question in John xviii. 4, which was ad- 
dressed to Judas as well as to his companions. 


51. one of them.) Namely Peter. See 
John xviii. 1o. The suppression of the name 
in the earlier gospels may perhaps be owing 
to the circumstance that they were written 
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Gen. 9. 
6. 


Rev. 1 3. 
40, 


Isai. 53. 


To. 


52 Then said Jesus unto him, Put 
up again thy sword into his place: 
*for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. 

53 Dhinkest thou that I cannot 
now pray to my Father, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels? 

But how then shall the scrip- 
tures be fulfilled, °that thus it must 
be? 

55 In that same hour said Jesus 
to the multitudes, Are ye come out 
as against a thief with swords and 
staves for to take me? I sat daily 
with you teaching in the temple, and 

e laid no hold on me. 
56 But all this was done, that the 


plam. 4 scriptures of the prophets might be 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVI. 


[v. 52—61., 


fulfilled. Then all the disciples for- 
sook him, and fled. 

57 T And they that had laid hold « ma 
on Jesus led him away to Caiaphas Fike 
the high priest, where the scribes and fa 
the elders were assembled. 

58 But Peter followed him afar 
off unto the high priest’s palace, and 
went in, and sat with the servants, to 
see the end. 

59 Now the chief priests, and 
elders, and all the council, sought 
false witness against Jesus, to put him 
to death ; 

60 But found none: yea, though 
many false witnesses came, yet found 
they none. At the last came two 
false witnesses, 


61 And said, This fellow said, *I oe 


13: 





during St. Peter’s life. When St. John wrote 
his fellow-Apostle had probably long been 
dead, and there was no longer any reason 
for concealing his name. (See note on Mark 
xiv. 47.) 


55. to the multitudes.| According to St. 
Luke “to the chief priests and captains of 
the temple and the elders which were come 
to him.” To explain thie slight variation 
there is no need to have recourse to the theory 
of a later form of the tradition (Meyer), nor to 
that of a misplacement of the words recorded 
in John xviii. 20 (De Wette). There is not 
the slightest improbability in the supposition 
that some of the high priests and elders might 
themselves have followed their officers to 
witness and ensure the success of a capture 
in which they were so interested. 


56. But all this was done.) Rather, “has 
been done” (yéyovey). This is probably part 
of our Lord’s own words. ‘The reference is 
rather to the general tenor:of Scripture than 
to any single passage. 


57-68. THE TRIAL BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 


57. to Caiaphas.| The previous examina- 
tion before Annas is only mentioned by St. 
John; but its omission by the other Evan- 
gelists may be easily explained on the sup- 
position that it was not a judicial inquiry, but 
merely a preliminary examination of a private 
character before the assembling of the court, 
which, as appears from Luke xxii. 66, did 
not take place till daybreak. Even Strauss 
admits that the silence of the Synoptists may 
be thus explained. The difficulties connected 


with the details of this preliminary examina- 
tion belong to the text of St. John, and will 
best be considered in connection with it. 


58. palace.| More correctly “court.” See 
above on verse 3. Oriental houses are still 
usually built in the form of a quadrangular 
open court surrounded by chambers. (See 
note in Robinson’s ‘ Harmony’ on this place.) 
We may suppose that in this court was the en- 
trance to the room in which our Lord was 
examined before Annas, and also into that in 
which Caiaphas and the Sanhedrim met. (See 
notes on St. Mark.) 


59. and elders.| ‘These words are omitted 
by some of the oldest MSS and recent editors. 
They are found in many MSS of high 
authority, and are well supported. F.C. C. 


to put him to death.| T.e. to condemn 
Him to death, though the execution of the sen- 
tence depended upon the Roman authorities 
(see John xviii. 31). 


60. yet found they none.| St. Mark sup- 
plies the explanation. Many came, but none 
were found available as witnesses, because 
their witness agreed not together. 


61. I am able to destroy, do'c.| It is uncer- 
tain how far these false witnesses intentionally 
misrepresented our Lord’s words, which are 
recorded only by St. John ii. 19. The mere 
change of person and tense from “ destroy ” 
to “I am able to destroy,” hardly amount to 
a wilful falsification. ‘The addition which 
St. Mark records, this temple that is made 
with hands, for which St. Matthew, giving 
probably the import and not the actual words, 


v. 62—67.] 


am able to destroy the temple of God, 
and to build it in three days. 

62 And the high priest arose, and 
said unto him, Answerest thou no- 
thing? what zs it which these witness 
against thee? 

63 But Jesus held his peace. And 
the high priest answered and said 
unto him, f adjure thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Christ, the Son of God. 

64 Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast 
said: nevertheless I say unto you, 
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‘Hereafter shall ye see the Son of ch. 16. 


man sitting on the right hand of ¥: 


Rom. 14. 


power, and coming in the clouds of 7°. 
heaven. 

65 Then the high priest rent his 
clothes, saying, He hath spoken blas- 
phemy ; what further need have we 
of witnesses? behold, now ye have 
heard his blasphemy. 

66 What think ye? They an- 
swered and said, He is guilty of 
death. 

67 7 Then did they spit in his face, ¢ 





substitutes the temple of God, are so far a 
falsification of our Lord’s meaning that they 
point definitely to the building as the Temple 
intended ; but this may have been an unin- 
tentional misinterpretation; the words having 
been so understood by those who first heard 
them. But if we compare ch. xxvil. 63, it 
may be inferred that our Lord’s predictions 
of His own resurrection (cf. ch. xvi. 21) had 
reached the ears of the chief priests, who thus 
might have been aware of the real meaning 
of His language concerning the temple. It 
is possible, therefore, that these false witnesses 
were suborned to put a sense on our Lord’s 
words which His judges knew that they were 
not intended to bear. 


63. the Christ, the Son of God.| See above 
on ch, xiv. 33. It does not appear from this 
question that the high priest himself believed 
that the Messiah was to be the Son of God, 
or used this appellation as recognised in the 
popular belief, but only that he was aware 
that Jesus claimed both titles. The union 
of the two questions here may probably be 
only an abridged account, as in St. Luke’s 
narrative they are given separately. The 
latter alone seems to have been the founda- 
tion of the charge of blasphemy. (See Wil- 
son’s ‘Illustrations of the New Testament, 
Pp. 63.) 

_ 64, nevertheless.] The word should here 
be rendered “further” or “moreover.” 


Hereafter.) Rather “henceforth.” (Cf. 
Luke xxii. 69, darò tov viv, also wrongly ren- 
dered hereafter.) The word refers, not to a 
particular point of time indefinitely future, but 
to a gradual progress of Christ’s kingdom, 
beginning from the time of His death. (Cf. 
Hengstenberg, ‘Christology,’ vol. iii. p. 82, 
Eng. Tr. See above on verse 29, and on ch. 
xyi, 28.) 


65. He hath spoken blasphemy.| This charge 
was made against our Lord, not merely by 
the high priest on this occasion, but also by 


the Scribes and by the people on other occa- 
sions (see Mark ii. 7; John v. 18, vill. 59, 
X. 33). On all occasions the charge was 
connected with his claim to the nature or 
attributes of God. ‘This claim was also re- 
presented to Pilate as a breach of the law in- 
volving the punishment of death (John xx. 7). 
Sucha charge could not be founded merely on 
His claim to be the Messiah, a claim which 
could not be represented as contrary to the 
law, and which does not appear to have excited 
any such indignation on other occasions 
(Cf. John x. 24.) It thus appears that the 
assumption of the title Son of God was re- 
garded as different from a claim of Messiah- 
ship simply, and this coincides with the state- 
ment of Justin Martyr and Origen that the 
Jews expected their Messiah to be of merely 
human birth. See above on verse 63. 


66. He is guilty of death.) We may pro- 
bably, with Grotius, explain this sentence asa 
retention of the old form of pronouncing judg- 
ment used in the days when the Jewish court 
had the power of capital punishment in its 
own hands. The right of executing such a 
sentence had been taken away from it, ac- 
cording to the usual practice of the Romans, 
when Judea was reduced to a province, and 
from that time any sentence pronounced by 
the Sanhedrim was referred to the Roman 
governor for execution. In the present in- 
stance the charge of blasphemy would not 
have been recognised by Pilate as a sufficient 
ground for the exercise of his authority ; and 
accordingly another form of the charge is 
substituted, that of rebellion against the Ro- 
man emperor, by assuming the title of king as 
one belonging to the Messiah. (Cf. Wilson, 
l.c.p. 9; and on the Power of a Jewish Court, 
Ikenius, ‘ Diss., vol. ii. p. 517 seg.) 

67. Then did they spit, do’c.| In St. Luke’s 
account these insults are narrated before the 
trial, though without expressly stating the 
time. It is to be observed also that he uses 
the imperfect tense, apparently as denoting a 
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1 Thes. 4. 
16. 


d Tsai. 50. 
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and buffeted him; and others smote 


tOr, rods. him with 'the palms of their hands, 


68 Saying, Prophesy unto us, thou 
Christ, Who is he that smote thee ? 


€Markry. 69 M *Now Peter sat without in 
6. gaz, the palace: and a damsel came unto 
Fai him, saying, Thou also wast with 


25. 


Jesus of Galilee. 

70 But he denied before them all, 
saying, I know not what thou sayest. 

71 And when he was gone out 
into the porch, another maid saw him, 
and said unto them that were there, 
This fellow was also with Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVI. 


[v. 68—75: 


72 And again he denied with an 
oath, I do not know the man. 

73 And after a while came unto 
him they that stood by, and said to 
Peter, Surely thou also art one of 
them ; for thy speech bewrayeth thee. 

74 Then began he to curse and 
to swear, saying, I know not the 
man. And immediately the cock 
crew. 

75 And Peter remembered the 
word of Jesus, which said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. And he went out, and 
wept bitterly. 





continued series of insults, not a singleact. It 
is unnecessary to have recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of a second trial, in order to explain this 
difference merely in the arrangement of the 
narrative. St. Luke adds that the persons 
who inflicted these insults were “the men that 
held Jesus.” This supplies the subject to the 
sentence, which St. Matthew omits, and St. 
Mark vaguely indicates by some (rivés). There 
is no need to interpret this as referring to 
the persons mentioned in verse 66. 


69-75. ST. PETER’S FALL. 


69. Now Peter sat, °c.) The account of 
Peter’s denials is postponed by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark till after the completion of the 
account of our Lord’s trial before the high 
priest. This is evidently done for the sake of 
continuity in the narrative, without reference 
t the order of time. St. Luke adopts an 
opposite course, placing the whole account of 
the denials before that of the judicial pro- 
ceedings. Their exact position seems to be 
indicated by St. John, who narrates denials as 
taking place during the examination (or re- 
examinations) in the palace of the high priest. 

the palace.| Rather “the court.” (See 
above on verse 58.) 


71. into the porch.) I.e. the passage lead- 
ing from the court to the entrance. Peter 
probably withdrew for a short time from the 
fire, perhaps to avoid observation, but after- 
wards returned. 


another maid.) “AN\n. St. Luke uses the 
masculine gender, erepos. St. Mark (verse 69) 
has the maid (7 ma:dickn, not a maid, as in 
our version), which may mean either the 
maid previously mentioned in verse 66, or the 
one who had charge of the porch. ‘These 
slight differences serve to shew the inde- 
pendence of the different narratives, while, at 
the same time, they ought not to be treated 
as irreconcilable contradictions. According 
to St. Mark, the second remark by the maid 
was addressed, not to our Lord, but “to 
them that stood by.” ‘This might naturally 
lead to a more direct question from one or 
more of the bystanders, which is implied in 
the accounts of St. Luke and St. John. With- 
out pressing these instances too closely, we 
may at least say that there is no evidence of 
contradiction, but only of slightly different 
reports of the same events, which are not 
incompatible with each other. 


73. thy speech.) T.e. his Galilean dialect. 
(See Mark xiv. 70.) 





NOTE TO CHAPTER XXVI. ON THE 


The apparent discrepancy between the dif- 
ferent accounts of the day of our Lord’s Last 
Supper may be briefly stated as follows :— 

In the account of the three synoptical gos- 
pels the Supper is described as a Passover, 
and appears at first sight to have taken place 


Day OF OUR Lorp’s Last SUPPER. 


at the regular time of the Passover, the even- 
ing of the r4th Nisan, the first day of un- 
leavened bread according to custom, though 
not strictly so according to law." The three 
Synoptists agree in fixing this day, and in 
giving the name of Passover to the Supper 





1: See above, note on verse 17. 
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itself.! If this testimony were. the only one 
on the subject, we should naturally conclude 
that our Lord ate the Paschal Supper at the 
same time with the rest of the people, and 
that He was crucified on the day following, 
i.e. on the r5th Nisan, the first day of un- 
leavened bread in the stricter sense of the 
term, the day required by the Law to be 
observed as a Sabbath, and as a day of Holy 
Convocation.” 

On the other hand, St. John seems plainly 
to intimate that at the time of our Lord’s cru- 
cifixion the Passover had not yet been eaten, 
and consequently that His last supper with 
His disciples took place at least one day 
earlier than the legal time of the Jewish Pass- 
over. Those who led Jesus into the Pre- 
torium, we are told, went not in themselves 
lest they should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the Passover And again, it is said of the 
same day, that it was the preparation of the 
Passover. And in agreement with both these 
statements, the time of the Supper itself is 
described by the same Evangelist as before 
the feast of the Passover. According to the 
natural interpretation of these passages it 
would appear that our Lord was crucified on 
the r4th Nisan, a few hours before the time 
of the Paschal Supper, and that His own last 
Supper was eaten on the night of the 13th, 
which, ‘according to Jewish reckoning, was 
the legal beginning of the fourteenth day. 
Both these views have been advocated with 
much ability and learning by earlier and later 
critics. We may refer especially in support 
of the former view to the elaborate discussions 
of Lightfoot, Hengstenberg,” Tholuck,’ and 
Wieseler ;? and in support of the latter to 
those of Ikenius,!° Greswell," and Bleek.” The 
position of the former class of critics rests 
mainly on the assumptions: 1st. That the 
Passover of John xviii. 28, does not mean 
the Paschal Lamb, but the sacrifices of the 
Paschal week in general, and that in the 
above passage it is applied to the sacrifice 





Matt xxv 17, 195 Mark xiv. 12; 16 ; 
Luke xxii. 7, 13, 15. 

2 Exod, xii. 16; Levit. xxiii. 7; Numb. 
xxviii. 18, 

3 John xviii. 28. * John xix. 14. 

5 John xiii. 1. I venture to assume that the 
supper described by St. John in this chapter is 
identical with the passover of the Synoptists. 
This has been denied by some eminent expo- 
sitors, as by Lightfoot and Bengel, and re- 
cently by Krafft, ‘Chronol. u. Harm.’ p. 125. 
But that Judas should have been at two sepa- 
rate suppers pointed out as the traitor, and 
Peter at two separate suppers warned of his 
approaching denial, are suppositions far more 
improbable than any difficulties which are in- 
volved in the admission of the identity of the 
two meals. 


of the ‘first day of the feast, i. e, the free-will 
offering which every Israelite was required 
to bring to each of the great feasts.’ and 
which at the Passover was offered on the 
morning of the 15th Nisan after the morning 
sacrifice ;* and andly, that the Preparation of 
the Passover (mapackevy tov maoxa), John 
xix. 14, does not mean the preparation for the 
Paschal meal, but merely the day preceding 
the Sabbath (the Friday, as we should say), 
which fell in the Paschal week.’ ‘The earlier 
critics of the latter class, for the most part, 
endeavour to reconcile the Synoptists with 
St. John, by assuming that our Lord ate the 
Passover with His disciples a day earlier than 
the body of the Jews, or at least than a large 
portion of that body; but some later writers, 
such as Neander, Bleek, De Wette, Meyer, 
Ewald, and even Ebrard in his last edition, 
are content to explain the discrepancy by 
assuming an error on the part of the Synop- 
tists, who are supposed to have been misled 
by an inaccurate tradition, and thus to have 
assigned to the evening of the actual Passover 
day the Supper which really took place on 
the evening before it. 

Now, without insisting on the inspired cha- 
racter of the Synoptical Gospels, nor even on 
the assumption that the writer of one of them 
was himself an Apostle, and present at the 
Supper, such an error must be regarded as in 
the highest degree improbable. The author 
of the first Gospel, even supposing him not to 
have been the Apostle Matthew, was clearly 
a Jew, writing chiefly for his own country- 
men; and the Gospel itself must have been 
written, at the very latest, before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, while the Temple and its 
sacrifices were still in existence. The early 
Jewish converts to Christianity continued to 
observe the ceremonies of the Mosaic Law, 
together with the ordinances of their adopted 
faith ; and the Quartodeciman practice, which 
must have originated with the Jewish portion 
of the Church,” distinctly proves, as will be 


€ “Hore Heb. et Talm.’ on John xviii. 28. 
7 Apud Bleek, p. 109, but see also his com- 
ment on St. John. 
® On St. John, refer to Eng. Tr. 
® * Chron. Synops.’ pp. 313-352, Eng. Tr. 
10 ¢ Dissertationes,’ vol. ii. 1770, pp. 337-520. 
11 ¢ Dissertations upon Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,’ vol, iii. pp. 133-172. Second Edition. 
12 ¢ Beiträge zur Evangelien-Kritik,’ pp. 33-39. 
107-166. 
13 Exod, xxiii. 15 ; Deut. xvi. 16. 
14 Lightfoot on John xviii. 28, Cf. Wieseler, 
Pp. 349. 
15 Cf. Wieseler, p. 309. 
16 See Introduction. 
17 As is maintained by Bleek himself, ‘ Bei- 
träge,’ p. 160, ' 
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shown hereafter, that those who observed it 
regarded the 14th, and not the 15th, Nisan as 
the day of their Lord’s death. To suppose 
with Meyer, that the Eucharist, from having 
been originally regarded as the antitype of 
the Passover, became gradually associated 
with a tradition which referred its first in- 
stitution to the legal evening of the Paschal 
feast, is to imagine a popular delusion which 
could not have prevailed till long after the 
community of Hebrew Christians at Jeru- 
salem had ceased to exist, and therefore till 
after the Synoptists’ narrative had assumed its 
present form. To this it may be added that 
St. Matthew’s narrative of the events of the 
day following the Supper contains occur- 
rences, as Bleek himself admits, which could 
not have taken place on the Paschal Sabbath, 
and which, therefore, a Jewish writer, fami- 
liar with the laws and customs of his people, 
could not have supposed to have taken place 
on that day. 

That an error on the part of the writer of 
the fourth Gospel is equally improbable, will, 
we trust, appear in the course of the fol- 
lowing remarks. But this will be best shown 
if we turn from the witnesses to the facts of 
which they bear testimony; and proceed at 
once to the consideration of the principal 
question: namely, was the day of our Lord’s 
crucifixion the 14th or the 15th Nisan—the 
day on which the Paschal Lamb was slain— 
or the day of holy convocation which fol- 
lowed? 

The preponderance of evidence seems de- 
cidedly in favour of the former supposition, 
which is that which appears to be implied in 
the narrative of St. John. Apart from the 
testimony of the Evangelist himself, the fol- 
lowing considerations may be urged in favour 
of this hypothesis :— 

1, The language of St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 7) 
suggests, to say the least, as the most na- 
tural interpretation, that the Apostle regarded, 
not the Last Supper, but the Death of Christ, 
as the antitype of the Paschal Sacrifice, and 
the correspondence of type and antitype 
would be incomplete unless the sacrifice of 
the Redeemer took place at the time on 
which alone that of the Paschal Lamb could 
legally be offered. And when with St. Paul’s ex- 
pression, “ Christ our Passover,” we compare 
the language of St. John, shewing how the 
precept of the Law with regard to the Pas- 
chal victim— “a bone of him shall not be 
broken”—was fulfilled in the person of the 
Saviour, we can hardly doubt that St. Paul 
adopted that account of the time, as well as 
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the other circumstances, of our Lord’s Pas- 
sion which was received in the primitive 
Church, and which was afterwards distinctly 
embodied in writing in the Gospel of St. 
John. The very ambiguity of the earlier 
Gospels, and the impossibility that such an 
opinion, if erroneous, could have been sug- 
gested by them, almost necessitates the sup- 
position that it was the general belief of the 
first Christians, and it could have become 
such on no other ground than that of its 
truth. 

2. The testimony of the early Fathers is to 
the same effect. Justin Martyr, after pointing 
out the resemblance between the sprinkling of 
the blood of the Paschal Lamb, and the shed- 
ding of our Lord’s blood, adds, “ For on the day 
of the Passover ye took Him, and on the day 
of the Passover ye crucified Him”*®—words 
which are perfectly intelligible if we suppose 
the night of our Lord’s betrayal to have been 
the commencement of the day on which the 
Passover was slain, but which lose their signi- 
ficance on the hypothesis that the lamb had 
been slain and eaten before the betrayal and 
apprehension took place. Irenæus speaks still 
more plainly: “ Moses was not ignorant of 
the day of the Passion of the Lord, but fore- 
told it in a figure under the name of the Pass- 
over, and on the very day which was predicted 
long before by Moses, the Lord suffered, ful- 
filling the Passover.”* So also Tertullian: 
“The Passover was accomplished on the first 
day of unleavened bread, on which day Moses 
had commanded that the lamb should be slain 
at evening.”® Clement of Alexandria is still 
more explicit: “ The Lord,” he says, “ did not 
eat His last supper on the legal day of the 
Passover, but on the previous day, the 13th, 
and suffered on the day following, being Him- 
self the Passover.”® And finally, Hippolytus 
of Portus speaks as distinctly : “ At the season 
at which Christ suffered, he did not eat the 
legal Passover, for He was Himself the Pass- 
over which had been foretold, and which was 
accomplished at the appointed day.”? 

_ 3. The practice of the Quartodecimans, if 
its true character can be ascertained, will fur- 
nish much important evidence in the case. 
This practice, whatever it be, can be most 
clearly traced up to Apostolic times, and to 
the person of one of the chief Apostles. The 
links in the chain are so few, as to make an 
error in the tradition almost impossible. 
Within a century from the death of St. John, 
Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, being then 
sixty-five years of age, expressly appeals to” 
that Apostle, who had resided in the same 





! On John xviii. 28. 

2 John xix. 36. 

cx Dial co dayph: c IiI 
4 Adv. Her. iv. 23. 


5 Ady. Judes, c. $. 
€ Fragm, apud ‘Chron. Pasch.’ p. 14, Ed. 
Dindorf. 7 Ibid. 
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city, as having observed the 14th day ac- 
cording to the Gospel;! and the interval 
between the Apostle and the witness is filled 
up by one connecting link — the venerable 
Polycarp himself, the disciple of St. John and 
the preceptor of Irenæus, who, as well as 
Polycrates, testifies to his observance of the 
same custom. With a tradition so well au- 
thenticated as this, it is scarcely possible to 
doubt that the day recognised in the Quarto- 
deciman practice as that of the Saviour’s death, 
was the day on which He actually suffered. 
This brings us to the disputed question, 
What was the Quartodeciman practice, and 
what day of the month did it recognise as that 
of Christ’s death? The words of Eusebius 
on this point are sufficiently clear: “ The 
Churches of Asia,” he says, “ professing to be 
guided by an earlier tradition, thought that 
they ought to observe the r4th day of the 
moon, at the season of the feast of the 
Saviour’s Passover; being the day on which 
the Jews were commanded to slay the lamb; 
holding that it was fitting by all means to 
terminate the days of fasting on that day, on 
whatsoever day of the week it might happen 
to fall”? The correct interpretation of this 
passage undoubtedly is that these churches at 
the season of the Passover observed the 14th 
day as that of the Crucifixion, keeping it as a 
fast until the actual hour of the Lord’s death, 
but terminating the fast at that hour, and 
concluding with the feast of the Communion, 
in commemoration of the work of redemption 
now accomplished. The observances of the 
day, then, bore a strict analogy to those of the 
Jewish Passover, the death of Christ being 
the antitype of the sacrifice of the lamb, while 


the feast which followed was a commemora- 
tion of the redemption of mankind, as the 
Jewish Paschal Supper commemorates the 
deliverance of their nation from the bondage 
of Egypt. Et was in connection with a 
somewhat earlier stage of the Quartodeciman 
controversy, than that here recorded by 
Eusebius, that a remarkable testimony to 
the primitive belief was given by Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, who must not be re- 
garded (with the Tiibingen critics) as an advo- 
cate of the Western practice against his 
Asiatic brethren, but rather as himself a 
Quartodeciman contending against an obscure 
and perhaps heretical body, whose practice 
differed from the Eastern as well as from the 
Western rule. Of the work of Apollinaris 
two fragments have been preserved, in one of 
which he says, “ There are some persons who, 
through ignorance, raise contentions about 
these things, having fallen into a pardonable 
error; for ignorance does not admit of blame, 
but needs instruction. And they say that on 
the 14th, the Lord ate the lamb with His 
disciples, and Himself suffered on the great 
day of unleavened bread; and they interpret 
Matthew as saying this according to their 
apprehension: whence it appears that their 
notion is at variance with the law; and the 
Gospels seem to them to be at variance.” In 
the other fragment he says, ‘‘ The 14th is the 
true Passover of the Lord, the great Sacrifice, 
the Son of God, who was bound in the place 
of the lamb . . . who was pierced in His 
holy side, who poured out from His side the 
two purifying streams— water and blood, 
word and spirit; and who was buried on the 
day of the Passover, the stone being placed 





1 Eusebius, £H. E) v. 24. 

2 See Hefele, ‘Hist. of Councils,’ vol. i. p. 
302, Eng. Tr. The words of Eusebius are: r7s 
“Actas amdons ai mapoikiat, Ós by èk mapaddcews 
apxaotépas, ceAhvns Thy Tecoapeckaidekdrny 
@ovto Seiv em Tis TOV cwrnplov macxa €éoprijs 
mapapvadrrew, èv ĝ Ovew Tò mpóßarov *lovdalos 
mponyopeveTo, ws ÖÉOV EKTAVTÒS Kata TAÚTNV, 
brola 5 by huépa Tis éBðouáčos mepırvyxávoi, Tas 
TOY aoiTiay mives moobaan (*H. E? v. 23.) 
The Tiibingen critics and their followers, as is 
well known, give a different interpretation to 
this passage, and endeavour to wrest it into a 
contradiction of St. John’s Gospel, in order to 
shew that the latter work could not have been 
written by the Apostle, whose name it bears. 
But their interpretation will hardly stand the 
test of grammar or reason. ‘The words èm) rijs 
Tod cwrnplov mdaxXa éopTHs cannot mean as Dr. 
Davidson translates, ‘‘at the festival of the 
passover of salvation,” i.e. of the Last Supper ; 
but, as the preposition requires us to render, 
“on the occasion of the feast of the Saviour’s 
passover,”’ i.e. on the festival day of the paschal 
week. The word rdoxa means, not the day of 
the Last Supper, but the whole paschal season, 


as is manifest from the subsequent language of 
Eusebius in the same chapter Tay kata Tò mdoxa 
yvnoretav. And the Tübingen interpretation, 
besides its violence to the Greek, involves the 
incredible supposition that the Asiatic churches 
terminated their fast on the night of the Lord’s 
Last Supper, and commenced a season of fes- 
tivity with the evening preceding His Cruci- 
fixion. Some valuable remarks on the question 
will be found in an article by Professor Milligan 
in the ‘ Contemporary Review,’ vol. vi. p. IOI. 

3 See Hefele, 1. c. p. 311. The words ‘‘ there 
are therefore some persons ” (eiel roivuy of) can 
hardly be used to indicate the whole of the 
churches of the writer’s own province: they 
naturally point to a small and unimportant sect ; 
and had Apollinaris adopted the Western prac- 
tice, he would hardly have laid stress on the 
14th day of the month, which was not observed 
by the Western churches. At the same time, it 
should be observed, that Dr. Milligan, in the 
article above referred to, has thrown some 
doubt on the hypothesis of Watzel and Hefele, 
that Apollinaris is writing against Ebionite 
heretics. This question, however, is of minor 
importance. 
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on His sepulchre.” These two fragments are 
important, as shewing not only that at the 
time when they were written (about A.D. 170) 
the Church in general accepted St. John’s 
account of the day of our Lord’s death, but 
also that the other Gospels (for St. Matthew’s 
narrative is identical with those of St. Mark 
and St. Luke) are, when rightly interpreted, 
witnesses on the same side. 

4. The day of Pentecost was the fiftieth day, 
reckoned from “the morrow after the Sab- 
bath ;” i.e. from the second day of the feast, 
the day following the Paschal Sabbath (Levit. 
xxiii. 15; cf. Deut. xvi. 9). Hence it would 
fall on the same day of the week with the 
second day of the Paschal Feast. But the day 
of Pentecost, as is shewn by the manner of its 
observance in the Christian Church, must, on 
the year of our Lord’s death, have fallen on a 
Sunday. Hence the second day of the Pas- 
chal feast also fell on a Sunday, and the first 
day the Paschal Sabbath, on a Saturday, coin- 
ciding with the weekly Sabbath. If so, the 
slaying of the Paschal lamb on the previous 
evening took place on Friday, the day of our 
Lord’s crucifixion.? 

5. The narrative of the Synoptists itself 
contains much indirect evidence to shew that 
the Crucifixion could not have taken place on 
the 15th of Nisan. This day was observed as 
a Sabbath (or was itself called the Sabbath, 
Levit. xxiii. 11, 15), in which no manner of 
work might be done, except the preparation 
of necessary food ;* and the Mishna explains 
this injunction by the comment that with this 
single exception, whatever was forbidden on 
an ordinary Sabbath was forbidden on this 
feast day also. Among the works thus for- 
bidden, Philo expressly mentions judicial busi- 
ness:° and thus the trial and condemnation of 
Jesus on such a day would have been an ex- 
press violation of the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
And even if we suppose that the hatred of the 
Scribes and Pharisees towards our Lord might 
have made them willing to commit this pro- 
fanation, there is, as Mr. Greswell has ob- 
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served, no reason whatever to suppose the 
same motive in the case of the two malefactors 
who were crucified with Him. On a later 
occasion the intended execution of St. Peter 
was delayed by Herod Agrippa till after the 
Passover; ê and it is as difficult to suppose 
that the holiest day of the feast could have 
been selected for the execution of two or- 
dinary malefactors. The same reasoning will 
apply to other acts performed on the same 
day—the preparation of the spices for em- 
balming the Lord’s body; its removal from 
the cross and burial’—all of which would 
come under the class of servile works, which 
were forbidden on the Paschal Sabbath as 
well as on the ordinary weekly Sabbath. € 

6. Other evidence to the same effect may 
be gathered from the same Gospels. The 
circumstance that Judas obtained a band of 
men from the chief priests and elders; nay, 
that some of the chief priests and elders them- 
selves were present when our Lord was appre- 
hended,” seems incompatible wita the sup- 
position that the whole body of the people 
were engaged on that very evening in eating 
the Passover. ‘The appearance on the fol- 
lowing morning of Simon of Cyrene “ coming 
out of the country,” ™ is not that of a man who 
had eaten his passover the night before in 
Jerusalem, but rather that of one who was 
now entering the city in order to partake of . 
the passover on the approaching evening. 
Other indications of the same kind have been 
noticed in the places where they occur. (See 
above on verses 2, 17, 18.) 

7. All the four Evangelists are agreed in 
fixing the day of our Lord’s death as that of 
the Preparation (aapackevn);” and three of 
them expressly intimate that the term has 
reference to a Sabbath as following the day so 
called. But then arises the question, What 
Sabbath is here intended? Is it the ordinary 
weekly Sabbath, or the Paschal Sabbath, or 
both, supposing both to fall on the same day? 
St. John’s narrative seems clearly to point to 
the last of these suppositions. He tells us 





1 Fragm, apud ‘Chron. Pasch.’ Cf. Routh, 
‘Rel. Sacr.’ i. p. 160. 

2 Exod, xii. 16. Cf. Levit. xxiii. 7; Numb. 
xxviii. 18. 

3 See Scaliger apud Ikenium, ii. 392, and 
compare note on Levit. xxiii. 15, shewing that 
the Sabbath is the paschal Sabbath, and that 
the ‘“‘ seven Sabbaths ” mean seven weeks. 

4 Bengel, c. v. § 2. Cf. Bleek, ‘Beiträge,’ 
p. 121. 

5 Sind¢ew. ‘De Migr. Abraham,’ i. p. 150. 
On the practice of the Karaites cf. Rosenmiiller 
on verse 17. It was the general opinion of the 
Fathers that our Lord ate the Passover before 
the legal time. See Maldonatus, p. 354. 

As regards the supposed violation of Law. 
Had not Christ as much power to anticipate the 
Passover by a day as Hezekiah to postpone it 


for a month, and was not His approaching 
death as good a reason as the want of purifica- 
tion in the priests ? 

Note for St. John. Iken. p. 374, 379, 382. 

On the two days of the Festival, cf. Ideler, 
‘Handbuch,’ i. 513, apud Meyer. 

® Acts xil. 4. 

* Matt. xxvii. 58-60; Luke xxiii. 56. 

8 It may be urged that the sealing of the 
stone on the day following (Matt. xxvii. 62-66) 
was a servile work also. But this was per- 
formed by Roman soldiers (See ch. xxviii. 
12-14), while the other works are expressly said 
to have been done by Jews. 

» Matt. xxvi. 47. 10 Luke xxii. 52. 

11 Mark xy. 21; Luke xxiii. 26. 

12 Matt. xxvii. 62; Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii, 
54; John xix. 14, 31. 
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that “the day of that Sabbath was a great 
day ;7 i.e. that the Sabbath fell on a day which, 
for other reasons, was great. What is meant 
by a great day is shewn by the Evangelist in 
another place, where he speaks of the last day 
of the Feast of Tabernacles as “the great day 
of the feast;”? an expression which may be 
further illustrated from the LXX translators 
of Isaiah (i. 13), where the words NPD ND 
(in our version “calling of assemblies”) are 
rendered by ńuépav peydAnv. A great day 
thus appears to be equivalent to a day of holy 
convocation, such as were the first and last 
days of the feasts of the Passover and of Pen- 
tecost;3 and the most natural interpretation 
of John xix. 31, is to suppose that the great 
day there spoken of is the day of holy con- 
vocation at the beginning of the Paschal week, 
which in that year happened to coincide with 
the weekly Sabbath of the seventh day. Ac- 
cording to this view the word rapackeun by 
itself seems to have a primary reference to the 
weekly Sabbath following, though the sanctity 
of that Sabbath was increased on the present 
occasion by its coincidence with a great day 
of the feast. But before we accept this inter- 
pretation, it will be necessary to examine the 
two other passages in which St. John uses the 
same word, namely, ch. xix. 14, in which it 
occurs as part of the expression mapagkev Tov 
mdoxa, and ch. xix. 42, in which it is called 
h mapackeut Tay Iovdaioy. As regards the 
former of these passages we may remark that, 
although rò wacxa in connection with such 
words as @vew or dayeiy can hardly mean any- 
thing but the Paschal Lamb ;* yet when it is 
used as a note of time it is not confined to 
the single day on which the lamb was eaten, 
but might be extended to the whole period of 
the feast. This is manifest from the language 
of St. Jonn il. 23, ev to marxa, ev TH €opty, 
and still more from that of St. Luke xxii. 1, 
(See 


the Sabbath of that week. In like:manner we 
may interpret 7 mapackevy Tdv “Fovdaloy, an 
expression which might very naturally be used 
by an Evangelist writing at Ephesus for Gen- 
tile Christians, among whom the Jewish Sab- 
bath and its preparation were not observed. 
These expressions may, then, be interpreted 
in entire harmony with St. Mark’s mapackevn, 
ô éott mporáßßarov, and with St. Luke’s kal 
pépa Hv mapacKeun, kal ráßßBarov emépacke. 
But while it may be admitted that the Pre- 
paration Day spoken of in all the Gospels had a 
primary reference to the weekly, rather than to 
the Paschal Sabbath, and even that the word 
mapackeun may be translated, as Wieseler and 
others maintain, as simply denoting the sixth 
day of the week—the Friday—such a transla- 
tion really tells against, rather than in favour 
of, the argument it is intended to’ support. 
For the supposition that the Evangelists spe- 
cified the day of our Lord’s death simply as 
Friday, implies that this was the distinguishing 
character of the day, that it had no proper 
sabbatical character of its own, but was simply 
known as the sixth day of the week, the pre- 
paration for the Sabbath following. In that 
case, however, it could hardly have been, as 
Wieseler’s argument requires, the 15th Nisan, 
which was itself kept as a Sabbath, but the 
14th, which having no such character, might 
be regarded as nothing more than a prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath following. The whole 
narrative implies that the day was not merely 
a Friday, but a Friday which was so far a 
dies profestus, that not only could preparation 
be made on it for the Sabbath, but even 
public executions took place upon it; and the 
designation of the day simply as wapackevn 
or mpooaBBaroy seems to confirm the conclu- 
sion to which the general narrative points. 





With this note the late Dean Mansel brought 
his work on St. Matthew’s Gospel to a close, 
shortly before his death. The completion de- 
volved upon the editor, who is alone responsible 
for the notes on the last two chapters, and for 
the commentary on St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
had been undertaken by the Dean. 





1 fv yàp meydan h huépa exelvov Tod caBBdrov 
(ch. xix. 21). The A. V. simply renders, ¢hat 
Sabbath day was a high day, which does not give 
the exact meaning of the original. The epithet 
Great is not applied to the Sabbath itself, but to 


the day on which the Sabbath in that year hap- 
pened to fall. ? John vii. 57. 

3 Levit. xxiii. 7, 8, 35, 36. 

4 See Greswell, ‘ Dissertations,’ iii. 139. 
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dieth, and is buried: 66 his sepulchre is 

CHAPTER XXVII. sealed, and watched, 

I Christ is delivered bound to Pilate. 3 Judas 
hangeth himself. 19 Pilate, admonished of 
his wife, 24 washeth his hands: 26 and 
looseth. Barabbas. 29 Christ is crowned 
with thorns, 34 crucified, 40 reviled, 50 


HEN the morning was come, ; Mark 
Yall the chief priests and 3s. 1. 
Luke 23 
elders of the people took counsel 66. 
against Jesus to put him to death: JP» =s 





CHAP. XXVII.—1, 2. DELIVERY TO 
PILATE. 


1. When the morning was come.) The time 
is marked with great precision both by St. 
Matthew and by St. Mark. The morning 
here means the hour of sunrise. St. Mark has 
“ straightway in the morning ;” that is, imme- 
diately after the second cock-crowing, when 
the night-meeting in the residence of Caiaphas 
broke up. This is a fact of considerable im- 
portance. The earliest hour at which the San- 
hedrim could hold a legal meeting, especially 
in capital cases, was at sunrise. In the tractate 
on the Sanhedrim the Talmud states the law, 
“in capital cases judicial proceedings must be 
conducted and terminated by day,” between 
the hours of the morning and evening sacrifice. 

So far the high priests kept within the letter 
of the law; but whatever character be as- 
signed to the previous proceedings by night, 
and to those of this council in the morning, 
another law of equal importance was now 
violated. In capital cases sentence of con- 
demnation could not be legally pronounced 
on the day of the trial. If the night pro- 
ceedings were merely preliminary to a formal 
trial, they would have no validity ; if formal, 
they were ipso facto illegal. In neither case 
was the law observed in reference to the 
second council. According to Hebrew com- 
putation of time, it was held on the same day. 
An accomplished Hebrew historian, naturally 
anxious to lighten the charge against his 
countrymen in general, attributes the illegal 
precipitation of the whole proceeding to the 
influence of Caiaphas and his colleagues, who 
belonged to the party of the Sadducees, 
notorious for cruelty; and he holds that it 
could not have occurred under a tribunal of 
Pharisees. (See Derenbourg, ‘ Histoire de la 
Palestine, p. 201.) There can be no doubt as 
to the character of that high priest and of his 
predecessors and successors. They were uni- 
versally hated for their cruelty, luxury, and 
arrogance, branded by the well-known popular 
song, quoted from the Talmud by Deren- 
bourg, p. 232, and by Renan, ‘ Antechrist,’ 
p. 50. Still the Pharisees cannot be exempted. 
At an early period in our Lord’s history they 
had allied themselves with the Herodian secu- 
larists to compass the death of our Lord, and, 
though not on this occasion specially named 
by the evangelists, and probably not forming 
the majority in the Sanhedrim (see Keim, 
‘Geschichte Jesu,’ ili. 353), they certainly did 


4 


not oppose violent measures; they are in- 
cluded in St. Matthew’s “all,” and they took 
an active part in the later proceedings (see 
verse 62). The evangelists, indeed, are care- 
ful throughout to note that the high priests 
were supported by their usual opponents. 


all the chief priests and elders of the people.| 
Comparing this statement with that in the 
preceding chapter, verses 57, 59, we may 
infer that the same persons were present at 
both meetings. There was, therefore, no need 
to issue fresh summons for a formal council; 
a short adjournment would suffice. The note 
on chap. il. 4, represents the chief priests as 
being probably the heads of the twenty-four 
courses. So, too, Fritzsche and Grimm, Lex. 
It is, however, at present admitted that the 
term “chief priests” was formally applied to all 
who had held the office, some of whom were 
living when this council was held, and were 
undoubtedly present. “The dignity of the 
office was so great that it conferred an in- 
delible character (character indelebilis) on its 
bearers, so that when displaced they retained 
a great part of the rights and duties which 
appertained to the acting high priest.” (See 
Jost, ‘Judenthum,’ i. 430; Wichelhaus on 
St. Matt.; Schiirer, ‘Zeitgeschichte, p. 420, 
and Derenbourg, /. c. p. 231, note 1.) The 
frequent changes of high priests under the 
Roman governors had not been made simply 
on political grounds; but since the appoint- 
ment of Annas, t.e. Ananias, A.D. 6, who re- 
tained a certain pre-eminence to the end of his 
life, members of his opulent and ambitious 
family purchased their nomination, thus se- 
curing rank and title, while exempt from 
onerous duties. No less than eight high 
priests, between A.D. 6 and A.D. 67, belonged 
to the family of which Annas was the head. 
Five were his own sons. A full account of 
them is given by Schiirer, 4c. and in the 
‘Studien u. Kritiken?’ for 1872, p. 593, f. In 
addition to those who thus legally bore the 
title, others nearly connected with the great 
priestly families are called chief priests, in the 
vague sense of holding priestly rank, by Jose- 
phus. ASec kB J- m Lay STIS 
‘Life, 38.) In the Acts of the Apostles, iv. 
6, they are described more correctly as being 
“ of the kindred of the high priest.” 


took counsel.| St. Matthew uses this ex- 
pression five times; it always denotes a formal 
consultation. St. Mark has a different phrase, 


v. 2—3.] 


2 And when they had bound him, 
og led him away, and delivered him 
to Pontius Pilate the governor. 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVII. 


3 M Then Judas, which had be- 
trayed him, when he saw that he was 
condemned, repented himself, and 





“made” or “prepared” a counsel, or as the 
word may be properly rendered, held a council. 
We must certainly understand that this con- 
sultation or council was held after the close 
of the preceding meeting. They had now to 
determine how the conclusion, to which they 
had arrived, was to be carried into practical 
effect. The President could not then legally 
pronounce sentence of death. It is evident, 
moreover, that he could not do it even ata 
regular meeting of the council. At that time, 
as critics are now agreed, the power of inflict- 
ing capital punishment had been taken from 
the Sanhedrim, whether this was a necessary 
result of the reduction of Palestine to the 
state of a province of the empire (A.D. 7), or 
of a special enactment, which, according to 
the Talmud, was enforced about forty years 
before the fall of Jerusalem. ‘Two courses 
were still open to the Sanhedrim; they might 
present our Lord tothe Procurator as a male- 
factor, formally convicted in their own court, 
and ask him to confirm their sentence ; or they 
might charge Him with a breach of Roman 
law, specially as inciting to insurrection and 
as claiming royal authority. Their abandon- 
ment of the first alternative proves that they 
were fully aware that their proceedings were 
illegal; for no Roman governor, certainly not 
one who feared their enmity and courted their 
alliance, would have hesitated to confirm a 
legal sentence on a matter touching the na- 
tional religion. Their adoption of the second 
alternative wasa criminal act, knowing, as they 
did, that skilful attempts to bring our Lord 
into collision with the Roman law had failed. 
See notes on ch. xxii. 15 f. It was a course 
likely to result in the death of their enemy. 
Whatever might be the opinion of Pilate as 
to the facts, he was not a man who would 
shield an obscure provincial at the risk of his 
own position. 

The question where this second council was 
held cannot be decided with certainty. It 
might have been in the council-hall within the 
temple, called Gazith (“locus muro cinctus 
inter montem domus et atrium mulierum;” see 
Keim, p. 351, note 4), where alone, accord- 
ing to old law, sentence of death could be 
pronounced. But the council met, not to 
complete a legal proceeding by a legal sen- 
tence, but to settle a plan by which the death 
of their enemy might be accomplished. It is, 
therefore, probable that the meeting was held 
elsewhere, either in the palace of Caiaphas, 
which appears to have been very near, if not 
within, the precincts of the Temple, or in the 
new court, which about that time seems, from 
Josephus, to have been frequently used, 





situate outside the precincts; or, as seems 
still more probable, in a bazaar belonging to 
the family of Annas, which was within the 
outer court of the Temple (Keim, iii. 351), 
and, according to the Talmud, was often used 
for meetings of the Sanhedrim. Such a place 
would have a peculiar fitness for the transac- 
tion; it was ill-famed for dishonest practices 
(see Derenbourg, ‘H. P. p. 467), which, but 
a few days previously, had been exposed and 
punished by our Lord. There the “ viper hiss- 
ings of the family of Hanan” i.e. Annas (the 
words of the song noticed above) were heard, 
suggesting the course which was at once 
adopted in a full Sanhedrim (St. Mark xiv. 1). 


2. And when they had bound him.) Our 
Lord had been bound when He was first 
arrested (John xviii. 12),and when He was sent 
by Annas to Caiaphas (John xviii. 24). ‘That 
was done simply to secure the prisoner. Now 
He is bound more formally, and, according to 
old tradition, with a cord round His neck, if 
not as a sentenced criminal (Farrar), yet as 
one to be handed over to the heathen governor 
on a charge of treason. 


they led him away.| See note at end of 
chapter. 

and delivered him.| ‘The word so rendered 
has generally a bad meaning. In delivering 
Him they completed the act of Judas, of whom 
St. Matthew says in the next verse (not as 
Authorised Version, following the text. rec. 
mapadovs, has it, “ which had betrayed Him,” 
but) “ who was delivering or betraying Him” 
(6 mapaðıðoŭs, cf. Tisch. ed. 8), an expression 
apparently chosen to denote an incomplete 
act. Our Lord, speaking of the President of 
the Sanhedrim, uses the same verb (John xix, 
11); so, too, Pilate (John xviii. 35). It was an 
act of tradition, extradition, and as affecting 
the Person of their true King, of treason. 
Note the usage of the word mapaĝiðwpi = 
trado; hence traditor, traitor. 

to. . . the governor.| St. Matthew has the 
title constantly used by Josephus (jyepov, for 
énirporos). Pilate held the office ten years from 
A.D. 26. The word Pontius is here omitted by 
old MSS. It indicates the gens to which Pilate 
(a name probably derived from pilum, a jave- 
lin) belonged, either by descent or adoption. 


3. Then Judas.| “Then” marks the exact 
time; at the close of the last meeting of the 
Sanhedrim. ‘The place was certainly within 
the Temple; see verse 4, and the note on the 
words “took counsel,”-verse 1. 


repented himself.| Of the two words which 
may be rendered by “repented,” St. Matthew 
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brought again the thirty pieces of 
silver to the chief priests and elders, 
4 Saying, I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed the innocent blood. 
And they said, What zs that to us? 
see thou fo that. 
5 And he cast down the pieces of 





uses that which indicates a change of thought 
or feeling, rather than hearty repentance. 
(This distinction has been questioned, but the 
usage of the New Testament is clear and 
uniform. Merdvo.a, rare in the Old Testa- 
ment (LXX) and Apocrypha, always implies 
“conversion.” See Cremer, ‘ N. T. Gräcität,; 
P- 444.) Some critics have drawn from this 
expression the false inference that Judas had 
not been actuated merely by evil motives in 
betraying our Lord, but that he had expected 
His deliverance by a Divine intervention. 
Others, less unreasonably, but without war- 
rant from Holy Scripture, hold that he might 
have counted upon an acquittal. 


2-10. REMORSE AND DEATH OF JUDAS. 


4. Ihave sinned ... have betrayed.| Rather 
I sinned, in that I betrayed (or delivered 
up) guiltless blood. For the word ‘inno- 
cent,’ or ‘guiltless,’ some MSS read “ right- 
eous;” but this misses the special point that, by 
his instrumentality, the guiltless had been sub- 
jected to the penalty for guilt. The reading 
was probably a gloss for a somewhat rare 
word ; see Fritzsche. The confession of Judas 
was the first voice that told the chief traitors 
what would be the verdict of humanity. 


What is-that to us?| ‘The offer came from 
Judas, ch. xxvi. 15; but the decision to ac- 
complish the death of our Lord by craft had 
been formally made previously by the council, 
xxvi. 3, who covenanted with the traitor. The 
only ground on which they could separate 
their case from his would be that they did 
not recognise the guiltlessness of Jesus. 


see thou to that.) Literally, “Thou wilt see.” 
As for the consequences, they regard thee 
only. 


5. in the temple.) The word here used by 
St. Matthew (6 vads, not rò iepdv) applies 
properly to the sanctuary, but it includes the 
Priests’ court; and probably also the second 
court, to which Judas would have access. 
This is doubted by Meyer, but supported by 
Fritzsche, who refers to John ii. 20; Rev. 
xiv. 15, 17, 18; and especially to Zech. xi. 13. 
The word is conclusive as to the presence of 
the Sanhedrim in the Temple, immediately 
after the judgment. 


went and hanged himself. Literally 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVII. 


_ called Corban; cf. Mark vii. 11. 


[v. 4—7. 


silver in the temple, and departed, £ Acts 
Io. 


and went and hanged himself. 

6 And the chief priests took the 
silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful 
for to put them into the treasury, be- 
cause it is the price of blood. 


7 And they took counsel, and 


‘strangled himself; but the word generally 
denotes “hanging,” and is correctly rendered. 
This is quite reconcileable with the account 
in Acts i. 18, which implies that he fell head- 
long, whether from a hastily erected pole or 
the branch of a tree. M‘Clellan aptly quotes 
a passage from Plutarch, i. 503: “Hanged 
herself by the neck with a kerchief, which 
quickly breaking, she gave her throat to the 
sword.” St. Matthew records the act of 
Judas, with which he was more immediately 
concerned; St. Peter passes on to describe 
the visitation of God. By the Roman law, 
suicides who hanged themselves were not 
buried ; cf. Servius on the ‘ neid,’ xvii. 603. 
The most candid critics (e.g. Bleek) admit 
that the hanging and the headlong fall are 
not irreconcileable; nor is the bursting of an 
unburied and putrefying corpse contrary to 
nature. 


6. thetreasury.| The word corbanas, which 
does not occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, is explained by Josephus as the sacred 
treasure, the depository of sacred offerings, 
Money given 
as the price of blood, whether guilty or inno- 
cent, could not be accepted as a gift; it would 
have polluted the treasury. 


7. they took counsel.) A very short time 
would suffice, siice the members of the 
Sanhedrim were all present. The purchase 
of the field was, of course, effected afterwards. 
The discrepancy with Acts i. 18 may be ac- 
counted for, if, as seems probable, the field 
purchased by the Council was that in which 
the suicide was committed. But differences 
in such details, not affecting doctrine or the 
record of our Lord’s own works and words, 
and not coming under the personal observation 
of the Evangelists, may be admitted, without 
detriment to their veracity or inspiration. 


the potter’s field] A clay-field, situate pro- 
bably between the dung-gate and the valley- 
gate, outside the city wall, to the south of 
Mount Zion. The spot now called the potter’s 
field has at present remains of old pottery 
work. 


to bury strangers in.| Either Jews and 
proselytes who might die at Jerusalem, 
specially during the great annual festivals 
(Fritzsche, Meyer), or more generally any 
visitors, 


Acts 1. 


v. 8—14.] 


bought with them the potter’s field, 
to bury strangers in. 

8 Wherefore that field was called, 
*The field of blood, unto this day. 

g Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 


‘ech. xx. saying, ‘And they took the thirty 


pieces of silver, the price of him that 


Dr, was valued,' whom they of the children 
tom they ` 

wght of Of Israel did value ; 

of 10 And gave them for the potter’s 
raet. 


field, as the Lord appointed me. 
11 And Jesus stood before the 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVII. 


governor: and the governor asked 
him, saying, Art thou the King of 
the Jews? And Jesus said unto him, 
‘Thou sayest. 

12 And when he was accused of 
the chief priests and elders, he an- 
swered nothing. 

13 Then said Pilate unto him, 
Hearest thou not how many things 
they witness against thee? 

14 And he answered him to never 
a word ; insomuch that the governor 
marvelled greatly. 





8. The field of blood.| Or Aceldama (Hakel- 
dama), a name retained in the Acts. The 
necropolis in the lower part of the valley of 
Hinnom bore the name of Aceldama in the 
time of Constantine, and is mentioned by 
Jerome. Renan asserts (giving as a fact a 
mere conjecture contradicting the Scripture), 
that the place was so called previously: ‘ Vie 
de Jésus,’ p. 437, note 2. 

unto this day.| A notice of some importance, 
as bearing upon the probable date of the 
Gospel in its present form. St. Matthew him- 
self might well notice the fact, if, as seems 
probable, he wrote the Gospel in Greek to- 
wards the end of his life, with special refer- 
ence to the wants of Hellenistic readers. 

9. On the difficulties presented by the 
substitution of the name of Jeremiah for that 
of Zechariah, and by the discrepancies between 
the text of Zechariah and the citation, see note 
at the end of the chapter. 


11—26. TRIAL BEFORE PILATE. 


11. And Jesus stood before the governor.] 
St. Matthew thus resumes the account, inter- 
rupted by the notice of Judas. The Synoptists 
deal with the public proceedings only. In 
the pretorium Pilate examined our Lord 
privately (see notes on St. John); he now 
takes his seat on the tribunal in the open 
place in front of the palace (see note on 
verse 2). 

art thou the King of the Jews?] Our Lord 
was delivered over to the secular power for 
punishment as a claimant for the throne of 
David, and therefore as an enemy of Cæsar. 

Thou sayest.| ‘This is an explicit admission 
of the fact that He claimed to be the Christ 
(Gporoyia, cf. 1 Tim. vi. 13). No other 
answer could indeed be given; it did not put 
an end to the inquiry; for although “ habes 
confitentem reum,” corresponding to our term 
pleading guilty, was a maxim of Roman law, 
it was not applicable unless the whole indict- 


ment were admitted. Pilate knew well that 
the term might mean a spiritual king, a matter 
which concerned him only so far as it might 
be connected with insurrectionary movements. 
The charge was therefore followed up, as St. 
Mark says and St. Matthew implies, by other 
accusations, tending to shew that such a con- 
nection did really exist; since, as they said, 
He had attempted to pervert the people, and 
to hinder the collection of tribute. 


12. he answered nothing.| Pilate expected 
an answer. He knew the substantial false- 
hood of both charges, but he would have 
them met by a reference to well-known facts, 
that he might have ostensible grounds for an 
acquittal, which from first to last it was evi- 
dently his wish to pronounce. But our Lord 
was silent. It was not His object to preserve 
His life. A successful pleading would have 
frustrated His purpose in coming into the 
world (cf. John xii. 23-28). The judge and 
the bystanders needed no such explanation as 
He might give. The quiet dignity of the 
Saviour’s demeanour has been compared with, 
but far transcends, that of Socrates, who, as 
Cicero says, “ita in judicio capitis pro se dixit, 
ut non supplex aut reus, sed magister aut 
dominus videretur esse judicum.” 


13. Hearest thou not?] Pilate’s question in- 
dicates irritation. He did not infer guilt from 
that silence (Keim, p. 371), or adopt the 
maxim of Donatus, that “silence is a species 
of confession ;” but he was little disposed to 
undertake the defence of the prisoner. His 
feeling was probably that of Pliny (ad Traj. 
ro, 97): “nihil aliud inveni, quam supersti- 
tionem pravam et immodicam.” (On the 
authenticity of Pliny’s epistle, which has been 
lately questioned, see M. Boissier, ‘Revue 
archéologique, Février 1876.) 

14. the governor marvelled greatly.) A 
pause is thus intimated. Pilate did, in fact, 
stop the proceedings. Taking advantage of 
one point in the charge, which named Galilee 
as the starting-point of our Lord’s career 
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16 And they had then a notable 
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k Luke 23. 


15 *Now at that feast the governor 
17. 


was wont to release unto the people 
a prisoner, whom they would. 


prisoner, called Barabbas. 
17 Therefore when they were ga- 





(Luke xxiii. 5), he relegated the affair to Herod, 
who then occupied the old palace of the 
Asmoneans, between the Xystus and the 
Pretorium. St. Matthew and St. Mark give 
no account of what took place there ; it formed 
no part of the public proceedings: but, like 
the previous examination in Pilate’s residence, 
it is recorded by an evangelist, who had 
probably private sources of information (cf. 
Sanday on the Fourth Gospel, p. 249, note 1). 
After a brief interval the Procurator again 
calls together the accusers and the people 
(Luke xxiii. 13), and makes another attempt 
to bring the matter to a termination. 


15-26. This paragraph describes a further 
stage in the proceedings. Pilate had satisfied 
himself by previous examination, both private 
and public, that the charges were partly false, 
partly irrelevant, as not affecting Roman in- 
terests. Herod, who in the mean time had 
also examined into the matter fully (see Luke 
xxiii. 9), shared his opinion. Both were reck- 
less of mere right, but neither of them was 
disposed to make himself an instrument or 
accomplice in an act which might be expected 
to cause a popular disturbance, such as would 
probably have occurred had our Lord been 
put to death without the consent of the 
people, who had greeted Him with Hosannas 
on His entrance into Jerusalem. The ex- 
pedient now tried was exceedingly skilful. It 
seemed to present itself spontaneously. It 
tested thoroughly the feelings of the people. 
If they chose our Lord the matter was ended ; 
if they rejected Him there would be no danger 
in complying with the wishes of the Sanhe- 
drim. Immense numbers were now assembled 
on the place in front of the Prztorium (see 
note on St. Mark xv. 8). Sufficient time had 
elapsed to spread the rumour of the previous 
transaction through every quarter of Jeru- 
salem. All would wish to see the Man, to 
hear the sentence, and, above all, to claim 
their privilege. The whole nation was repre- 
sented by the multitudes who attended the 
Passover, and by their leaders. 


15. Now at that feast.) Or, at festival 
time: not necessarily “at every feast,” as it 
is rendered by some (Reuss, M‘Clellan), since 
the Passover is certainly meant. (Cf. John 
xviii. 39.) 

was wont.| The origin of the custom is 
‘uncertain. ‘The Romans at their Lectisternia, 
and the Greeks at the Thesmophoria, had 
a similar custom; and some critics follow 
Grotius in the assumption that it was intro- 
duced by the Romans, by Augustus, or by 


Pilate himself, as some have inferred from 
St. Mark’s expression (verse 6), which seems 
to refer to Pilate’s own act. It shewed a 
keen insight into Hebrew feelings, and harmo- 
nised with the meaning of the Passover. 
Schoettgen thinks that there is an allusion to 
the custom in the Talmud, which, however, 
speaks simply of promising deliverance to 
prisoners. No real trace of it, as it is de- 
scribed in this passage, is found in any Hebrew 
writing. Ewald (vol. v. p. 480, note 1, 2nd 
ed.) supposes that it may have been ancient; 
but he gives this as a conjecture, founded on 
the habit of executing prisoners at the great 
festivals, and on the meaning of the Passover. 
So, too, Keim, p. 372, note 3 ; and Steinmeyer, 
‘ Die Leidengeschichte,’ p. 133. 


whom they would.| St. Mark, “ whom- 
soever they desired,” or “asked for.” The 
request was formally made. 


16. a notable prisoner.| The Greek word 
(erionwos) implies a certain distinction in 
crime. Josephus uses the same expression in 
describing brigands of that time (‘ Ant.’ v. 
713s e BA alle Taek) ee hes atncghave 
corresponding terms; a famous, a renowned 
robber. Thus Cicero, “hominem omnibus 
insignem notis turpitudinis.” Barabbas had 
been a ringleader in an insurrection, probably 
that which had been lately repressed by Pilate 
with extreme cruelty. The variations in the 
evangelists are interesting. St. Matthew, with 
his usual conciseness in narrative, says simply 
that Barabbas was a notorious prisoner. St. 
Mark refers to ¢4e insurrection, as one well 
known; and states, that Barabbas lay bound 
with the other insurgents who had committed 
murder in it. St. Luke, writing for Gentiles, 
has, “ for some insurrection and for murder.” 
St. John draws out with great force the main 
point, that he whom they chose was a robber. 
Insurrections, at that time frequent, were 
often led or joined by bandits, who abounded 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem; never 
more numerous than under the dominion of 
the Romans. (See Hausrath, ‘Zeitg. J.’ i. 
P- 309.) The leaders were well known (èri- 
anpor, as Josephus calls them) and popular. 
Their names, generally significant, were house- 
hold words, such as Hannibal, Ptolemy, Ama- 
ram, Eliezer. . Barabbas might have numerous 
and influential supporters among the zealots 
and the populace. 


called Barabbas.| The name “ Jesus” is 
inserted before Barabbas in a very few MSS 
(five cursive) and in two versions of se- 
condary authority. The reading, however, 


v. 18—19.] 


thered together, Pilate said unto them, 
Whom. will ye that I release unto 
you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is 
called Christ ? > 

18 For he knew that for envy they 
had delivered him. 


ST. MATTHEW, XXVII. 


19 M When he was set down on 
the judgment seat, his wife sent unto 
him, saying, Have thou nothing to 
do with that just man : for I have 
suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of him. 





is certainly old; it was known to Origen, 
who approves of its omission, not on cri- 
tical, but on dogmatic grounds. In a scho- 
lion attributed to Anastasius or (wrongly) 
to Chrysostom, it is said to have been ex- 
tant in very ancient MSS. Many critics 
of different schools accept it as probably 
the original reading (Fritzsche, Olshausen, 
Meyer, De Wette, Sepp, Ewald, Bishop 
Wordsworth, Keim, Reuss). It is rejected 
by Griesbach, Alford, Tregelles, M‘Clellan. 
Tischendorf holds that it may have been 
taken from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. There are certainly not sufficient 
grounds for inserting it in the text, but it is 
easier to account for its omission than for an 
interpolation, whether intentional or acci- 
dental. Barabbas is not, strictly speaking, a 
proper name; and the tradition, whether 
founded on fact or on conjecture, has a 
certain probability. 

For Barabbas some would read Bar-rabban ; 
the former meaning father’s son, the latter 
teacher’s son. Jerome found this in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. The 
reading Barabbas has far higher authority, 
and is generally accepted. The word occurs 
frequently as a surname in the Talmud. (Cf. 
Wetstein.) 


17. Therefore when they were gathered 
together.| ‘This expression is important; it 
implies that there had been an interruption in 
the proceedings. Pilate has now before him 
the high priests and other members of the 
Sanhedrim (see Luke xxiii. 14), and the mass 
of the people, who came thronging up to the 
Pretorium (see note on Mark xy. 8); and, 
taking his seat formally on the throne of 
judgment (see next verse), he says, in answer 
to their demand for the release of a prisoner, 
“Whom will ye that I release unto you?” 
If the reading ‘Jesus’ before Barabbas were 
adopted, it would give a special point to 
his question: shall it be Jesus Barabbas, or 
Jesus, who is called Christ ? 


18. For he knew that for envy.| Pilate 
must therefore have expected that the people 
would ask for the release of our Lord. ‘The 
envy of the leaders proved that the people in 
general were favourably disposed towards our 
Saviour. From the following verses, and 
from St. Mark’s statement (verse 11), it may 
be inferred that some interval was allowed 
for deliberation. 


19. When he was set down.| Fritzsche re- 
marks that this notice confirms the account 
of St. John, xviii. 29, that Pilate conducted 
the trial, now sitting on the tribunal, now 
standing or walking, now publicly, now pri- 
vately, within the palace. ‘The coincidence is 
minute, but striking. 

his wife sent unto him.) This episode is 
peculiar to St. Matthew. It is illustrated re- 
markably by reference to Roman law and 
custom. At that time provincial governors 
were allowed to take their wives with them, 
but it was regarded as an abuse. Ulpian’s 
judgment runs thus: “ Proficisci proconsulem 
melius est sine uxore, sed et cum uxore potest.” 
Augustus, among other reforms, had strongly 
enforced the old Oppian law, which forbade 
wives to accompany his legates to their pro- 
vinces, permitting only a visit in winter. 
Under Tiberius an attempt had lately been 
made in the senate by Czcina to prohibit this 
liberty altogether (see Tacitus, ‘Ann.’ iii. 33). 
The arguments then used would apply spe- 
cially to a man like Pilate of weak and dis- 
honest character; and, in such a case as the 
present, Czcina and the sterner Roman party 
would probably have regarded the interference 
of the wife as a strong instance of undue 
influence. The Romans might fear that the 
influence of women would be used on the side 
of mercy. An instance of such interference is 
related by the Talmud a few years later, when 
a noble woman of Cæsarea saved the lives of 
two Jews, Julian and Pappus (Sepp, ‘ Leben 
Jesu,’ vol. vi. p. 234). The name of the wife 
of Pilate, according to an old tradition, was 
Procla, or Claudia Procula. This might in- 
dicate noble birth, membership of the Gens 
Claudia, to which Tiberius belonged; but it 
is more probable that she was daughter of a 
freedman of the emperor, in the same station 
as her husband. She is canonised by the 
Greek Church. The statement attributed to 
Pilate in the spurious ‘Acts of Pilate’ (see 
‘Ey. Nicod? c. 11), that his wife was a 
devout woman, or proselyte to Judaism, rests 
on the undoubted fact that Roman women 
were often favourers of the Hebrews. A few 
years later some of the highest rank were 
converts to Christianity. 


Have thou nothing to do with that just man.] 
From this it may be inferred that the cha- 
racter of our Lord was already known in the 
family of Pilate. The wife evidently assumes 
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said unto them, Whether of the twain 


2John18, 20 ¿But the chief priests and elders 
will ye that I release unto you? They 


fets 3. 14. persuaded the multitude that they 


should ask Barabbas, and destroy 
Jesus. 
21 The governor answered and 


said, Barabbas. 
22 Pilate saith unto them, What 
shall I do then with Jesus which is 





some knowledge on his part also, such as may 
to some extent account for the undertone of 
feeling, bursting out sometimes in open decla- 
ration of our Lord’s innocence, which we 
notice throughout these proceedings. It is 
noticeable that the Talmud unwittingly bears 
witness to this incident, applying it, asin many 
similar instances, to the case of a certain 
Rabbi. “When king Sapor was about to 
torture Rabbam, his mother sent to him, 
saying, ‘have nothing to do with that Jew.’” 


in a dream.) The dream might well be 
natural; but the early Christians always re- 
garded it as supernatural, most of them be- 
lieving it to be a divine communication (thus 
Origen, Athanasius, i. 163; Hilary, Chryso- 
stom, Augustine, and Theophylact); some 
few (e.g. Ignatius, ‘Phil.’ 4) held it to have 
been sent by Satan in order to arrest the 
crucifixion—a somewhat superstitious view, 
which, however, is noticeable as adopted by 
Baronius, and found in medieval hymns and 
dramas of the Passion. The Jews also are 
represented in the ‘ Acts of Pilate’ as holding 
this notion. 

The dream was not likely to be disregarded 
by Pilate, as a Roman living in an age and 
society equally remarkable for want of faith 
and for puerile superstition—a combination 
which reached its climax in the family to 
which the Procurator was specially attached. 
Augustus paid great attention to all presages 
(see Boissier, ‘La Religion romaine,’ i. p. 78), 
and attached a special importance to dreams: 
“ Somnia neque sua, neque aliena de se neg- 
ligebat. Ipse per omne ver plurima, et 
formidolosissima, et vana, et irrita videbat; 
reliquo tempore rariora, et minus vana. Ex 
nocturno visu etiam stipem quotannis certo 
die emendicabat a populo, cavam manum 
asses porrigentibus prebens.” (Sueton. ‘ Aug.’ 
c. 91.) Julius Cæsar himself was so far in- 
fluenced by his wife’s dream, that on the day 
of his death he would have remained in his 
palace but for the advice of Decimus Brutus. 
(Sueton. ‘ J. C.’ c. 81.) 


20. But the chief priests and elders.| The 
chief priests took the lead, the other members 
of the Sanhedrim followed them ; both, laying 
aside their usual scornful demeanour towards 
the populace, went among them, used the 
arts of persuasion (St. Matthew) and excite- 
ment (St. Mark, see note iz /oc.), appealing 
to their fears, prejudices, and passions, and 
turned the current of popular feeling; the 


contagious frenzy of an excited mob (St. 
Luke) carried away all resistance, and the 
nation, probably never represented more 
completely, made, if not a deliberate, yet a 
decisive, choice, and demanded the release 
of Barabbas. The demand to destroy Jesus 
appears at this point to have been intimated, 
but not to have been formally expressed, 
until the second question was put by Pilate. 
The choice, however, was complete. The 
people had Jesus before them; but they ac- 
counted Him as one “ smitten of God,” and 
“turned their faces from Him.” He whom 
they chose was a true representative of the 
faction Which, within a few years, deluged 
Jerusalem with blood, and brought about the 
total ruin of the people. 


21. This question was apparently in answer 
to the chief priests. Pilate again addresses 
the people, giving them time for consideration. 


22. What shall Idothen?| ‘Thisis remark- 
able, since it shews that Pilate made, so to 
speak, a second offer. He was called upon by 
the people to release one prisoner only at the 
festival; but his question implies, that even 
after their declared preference of Barabbas, 
he was willing to leave the fate of the Man 
to their decision. (See Mark xy. 11.) St. 
Luke, verse 20, observes that he addressed 
them, wishing still to release Jesus. 


They all say.) The word “all” is im- 
portant; it is the answer of the whole 
assembly. 


Let him be crucified.| ‘This terrible word 
shews how thoroughly the evil passions of the 
people were excited. The demand for cru- 
cifixion, a punishment utterly revolting to 
Jewish feelings (see note on next verse), may 
have been suggested by the party of Caiaphas 
(see John xi. 50); but it was always inflicted 
for the crimes alleged against our Lord. 


23. Why, what evil hath he done?| The 
repeated attestation of our Lord’s innocence 
is to be observed. It distinctly meets the 
allegation that He suffered for a breach of 
law. Pilate challenges the people and their 
leaders to bring forward any illegal act. He 
followed up this question by a distinct state- 
ment of our Lord’s guiltlessness, and with 
an offer to inflict such chastisement as might 
satiate their passions (see Luke xxii. 22). But 
the innocence of our Lord was a matter to 
which the populace were wholly indifferent. 
“Their real complaint against Him was pre- 


v. 23—26.] 


called Christ? They all say unto him, 
Let him be crucified. 

23 And the governor said, Why, 
what evil hath he done? But they 
cried out the more, saying, Let him 
be crucified. 

24 M When Pilate saw that he 
could prevail nothing, but that rather 
a tumult was made, he took water, 


cisely this, that He was not dangerous.” 
(‘Ecce Homo,’ p. 28.) Had He given the 
answer which the Pharisees expected when 
they asked Him about the payment of tribute, 
had He encouraged resistance to the Romans, 
the mass of the people would have been on 
His side. Pilate’s offer to chastise, ze. to 
scourge Him, was little adapted to win them 
over; he must have known little of their 
feelings to suppose that they would be moved 
to pity. 


Let him be crucified] ‘The cry, twice de- 
liberately and fiercely repeated, shews more 
than common fury. The Jews held crucifixion 
in utter horror (oùk dvacyerdv, Josephus), as 
an alien and savage mode of execution. Their 
own mode of execution, by stoning or hanging, 
was in comparison merciful; it had not the 
length and variety of physical torture, the 
wrench on the whole system, the burning 
thirst, the mangling of hands and feet, nor 
was it preceded by bloody scourging. The 
death which the people deliberately chose for 
their King was that of a slave, of a criminal 
handed over to their secular and detested 
rulers. 


24. When Pilate saw, ds’c.| This indicates 
a pause; Pilate did not yield until he saw that 
the demand was fierce and general. 


he took water, and washed his hands.| The 
meaning of this significant act is not contested. 
It proves that Pilate regarded the execution 
as a murder, without legal justification ; but he 
would throw off the responsibility, and declare 
himself guiltless of the innocent blood. So 
the Jews would understand the act; it was in 
accordance with their own law (see Deuter. 
xxii. 6,7). Had the custom been confined to 
the Jews, Pilate might well have used it, as 
setting forth vividly the guilt of those who 
caused the death of our Lord. But as a Gen- 
tile Pilate might do it on the twofold ground, 
(1) that it was customary for a judge to 
declare himself free from bloodguiltiness before 
pronouncing sentence of death, generally turn- 
ing to the east; or calling on the Sun as 
witness; and (2) that sacramental washing 
cleansed from blood—a feeling which was 
regarded as superstitious by thoughtful men 
(cf. Cicero, “Animi labes nec diuturnitate 
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and washed his hands before the mul- 
titude, saying, I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person: see ye 
to it. 

25 Then answered all the people, 
and said, His blood Je on us, and on 
our children. 

26 M Then released he Barabbas 


unto them: and when he had scourged 


evanescere, nec amnibus ullis elui potest,” ‘De 
Legib.’ iL; and Ovid, “Ah nimium faciles, 
qui tristia crimina cedis Fluminea tolli posse 
putetis aqua,” ‘ Fast.’ ii. 45, 46); but it was 
deeply seated in the popular mind, and prac- 
tised in all ages and all countries of the ancient 
world, not least frequently where the views 
on which it rested were rejected by the edu- 
cated classes. 


of the blood.| This is a Hebrew idiom, 
noticed by Guillemard, Meyer, and by 
Fritzsche, who refers to 2 Sam. iii. 8. 


25. all the people.| The whole people were 
represented by the multitudes at the Passover, 
but the guilt attaches directly to those only 
who joined in the cry. The fearful form of 
execration was common among the Athe- 
nians; thus Demosth. ‘a. Aristoc., a. Conon,’ 
and Andocides; and also Il. iv. 161, and lian, 
V. H. iii. 43, quoted by Wetstein. It was 
literally accomplished within a few years, in 
the case of the nobles who were condemned 
and scourged on the same spot under Gessius 
Florus: in the case of the chief priests, the 
last of the family of Annas. being massacred, 
A.D. 66, in the Temple by the zealots, whose 
passions were now roused by them; and in the 
case of the people, of whom multitudes were 
crucified with every form of ignominious 
torture by the soldiers of Titus within sight 
of Jerusalem. See Josephus, ‘B. J? ii. 


26-56. THE CRUCIFIXION. 


26. Then released.| Observe the antithesis. 
Pilate set free the man of their choice, and 
delivered up (the term used throughout of 
the criminal tradition of Jesus) their King, 
with full consciousness of the injustice, in 
cowardly compliance with their will. 


when he had scourged.) Scourging was 
the cruel and ignominious preliminary to cru- 
cifixion according to Roman custom (“more 
Romano,” Wetstein), if not enjoined by Ro- 
man law (see Steinmeyer, ‘ Leidengeschichte,’ 
p. 138, note 71) as Jerome expressly states. 
The order for scourging was given imme- 
diately after condemnation in the words 
“Go, lictor, tie together his hands” (“I 
lictor, colliga manus”): it is called a prelude 
of ignominious torture (mpoaikicpds) by Jo- 
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Jesus, he delivered him to be cru- 
7 John soenhied., 


‘or, | 27 ” Then the soldiers of the go- 
Some Vernor took Jesus into the "common 


hall, and gathered unto him the whole 
band of soldiers. 

28 And they stripped him, and put 
on him a scarlet robe. 





sephus, and “ media mors, medium sup- 
plicium ” by Cicero. The scourging took 
place in front of the judgment seat, on the 
same spot where Jews of knightly Roman rank 
were cruelly scourged before crucifixion under 
Gessius Florus, A.D. 66; an illegal act, since 
by law, Roman citizens were exempted from 
scourging: see Acts xvii. 373 XXI 25. 
Scourging was also inflicted in order to 
extort confession (“flagella questionis causa,” 
Seneca), or as a secondary punishment. From 
the notices in St. John and St. Luke it is evi- 
dent that Pilate had still some hope that it 
might suffice to satiate the passions of the 
populace—no unreasonable expectation, con- 
sidering the extreme severity of the punish- 
ment. In the presence of the vast multitude 
assembled in the Forum (see Joseph. 1. c.), 
the condemned person was stripped naked, 
fastened to a low pillar or stake (“ad palum 
alligatus,” the same apparently which after- 
wards served for a cross), and then scourged 
cruelly on all sides (undique) either with the 
lictors’ rods, or, in the case of slaves and pro- 
vincials, with the scourges, called scorpions 
(as Isidorus observes, “ rectissimo nomine,” 
the “ horribile flagellum” of Horace), leather 
thongs tipped with leaden balls or sharp 
spikes. The effects, frequently described 
both by Romans, and by Christians in the 
accounts of martyrdom, were terrible; not 
only the muscles of the back, but the breast, 
the face, the eyes were torn, the very entrails 
were laid bare, the anatomy was exposed, 
and the sufferer, convulsed by torture, was 
often thrown down a bloody mass at the feet 
of the judge. Such torture, however, in 
its extreme form, was inflicted chiefly with 
the intent to wrench from martyrs a renun- 
ciation of their Lord or to compel them to 
betray their brethren. Terrible and revolt- 
ing as it must always have been, in the case 
of those who were to be crucified it was not 
intended to exhaust the strength of the suf- 
ferer, who had to bear his own heavy cross; 
but that was the only limit, and in our Lord’s 
case it went as far as possible, as is evident 
from His sinking under the cross, and from 
the short time which elapsed before His 
death upon it. This is best accounted for 
by the intention of Pilate, even to the last, to 
procure the assent of the people to the release 
of our Lord; it was after the scourging that 
he gave Him up to be crucified. 


„he delivered.| Execution followed imme- 
diately upon condemnation, a short interval 
only being needed for preparation. ‘The exe- 


cutioners were the Roman soldiers, one excep- 
tion only to their ordinary proceeding being 
recorded, when, under Claudius, a tribune, 
Celer, was handed over to the Jews for pro- 
faning the temple. St. Peter refers to execu- 
tion by heathens in Acts ii. 23 (by wicked 
men, avópov, lit. not under the law, ze. 
heathen). ‘The statement that the sentence 
was executed by Jews is founded on the 
spurious Acts of Pilate, and is adopted by 
some critics; but the passages on which they 
rely are not conclusive (Luke xxiii. 25; John 
xix. 16): they refer to the real motive, but 
not to the official act, of Pilate: he gave 
Him up to the will of the people, and especi- 
ally of the high priests, but his own soldiers 
were the agents, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing verse. 


27. Then the soldiers ...took.| ‘The word 
“took ” corresponds exactly to the word 
“delivered” (qapadaBdvtes to mapédexe). 
The handing over to the soldiers for execution 
followed the scourging, which was inflicted 
by the servants of Pilate. 


into the common hall.) The palace, lit. 
the Pretorium, see notes above on v. 2, and 
on St. Mark v. 16. The soldiers led our 
Saviour away from the place in front of the 
tribunal into the principal court of the palace, 
where a considerable number, from 400 to 
600 men, were always quartered, called by 
Josephus “the body of forces in the royal 
palace” (rò ev BaoiNelous orparóreðov). From 
the expression “the whole band,” it has been 
argued that the Castle of Antonia must be 
meant ; but the whole band does not mean 
all the garrison, but all the cohort (the “ præ- 
toria cohors” of Cicero), thus supplying an 
additional argument in support of the identi- 
fication of the Pretorium with the palace as 
the official residence of Pilate. 


28. they stripped him.| There is no rea- 
sonable doubt as to the correctness of this 
reading. After the scourging, our Lord was 
again clothed, His clothing was then torn from 
His bleeding and mangled body by the brutal 
soldiery. Meyer, however, who is followed 
by Weiss, reads, they “clothed him,” but 
against the authority of manuscripts, ancient 
versions, early Fathers, and nearly all critics 
(see Tisch,, ed. 8). St. Matthew alone notices 
this barbarous and wanton act. 


put on him a scarlet robe.) Probably a 
scarlet cloak, worn by the common soldiers. 
Such mockery was characteristic of the Ro- 


v. 29—31.] 


29 T And when they had platted 
a crown of thorns, they put 7¢ upon 
his head, and a reed in his right hand : 
and they bowed the knee before him, 
and mocked him, saying, Hail, King 
of the Jews! 
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30 And they spit upon him, and 
took the reed, and smote him on the 
head. 

31 And after that they had mocked 
him, they took the robe off from 
him, and put his own raiment on 








‘man soldiery, whether Italian or provincial. 
Our Lord had been sentenced as a Pretender 
to royalty; they put upon Him all the in- 
signia of royalty, the most conspicuous being 
the purple robe. 


29. a crown of thorns.) ‘This represented 
either the diadem of Hebrew kings, or the 
laurel wreath of the Cæsars, which ‘Tiberius 
wore habitually. This may have been in the 
minds of the Roman soldiery, bearing especially 
upon the charge that our Lord incited an insur- 
rection against Cesar. The thorn of which the 
wreath was made was probably, as an old 
tradition represents it, the Zizyphus spina- 
Christi, the Nubk of the Arabs, which is found 
in all the warmer parts of Palestine and about 
Jerusalem. The thorns are numerous and 
sharp, and the flexible twigs are well adapted 
for the purpose. (See Tristram, ‘ Natural 
History of the Bible,’ p. 429.) The repre- 
sentations in the great pictures of the Italian 
painters probably come very near the truth. 


a reed in his right band.) This is expressly 
mentioned by St. Matthew only. It was an 
important feature in the symbolism, as repre- 
senting the royal sceptre, which was not to 
depart from Judah until the Shiloh came. 
Still the absence of all reference to prophecy 
should be noted, as it proves (against Strauss) 
unconsciousness inthe narrator. Even Hase, 
a cold writer, is moved to say, “ There is 
some comfort in the fact, that even in the 
midst of the mockery the truth made itself 
felt. Herod recognises His innocence by a 
white robe, the Roman soldiery His royalty 
by the sceptre and the crown of thorns; and 
that has become the highest of all crowns, 
as was fitting, being the most meritorious.” 
(Hase, ‘Geschichte Jesu,’ p. 573.) 


and they bowed the knee before him, and 
mocked him.| The words imply continued 
or repeated mockery. In that vast royal hall 
some hundreds of soldiers passed in procession 
before Him, each kneeling, each in mockery 
saluting Him as “the king of the Jews,” till 
as their excitement increased they spat upon 
Him, following the example of the chief 
priests (ch. xxvi. 67), and, taking the sceptre 
from His hand, smote Him on the head re- 
peatedly. 

Hail, King of the Jews!| Lit. Hail, the 
king of the Jews; ze. thou who claimest that 
title. 


From St. John we learn that, while Jesus 
still bore the insignia of royalty, Pilate led Him 
out before the people, and made a last appeal 
to their feelings. (See note on St. John xix.) 


31. The last stage in this part of the pro- 
ceedings. We must not lose sight of the 
torture and shame then undergone by our 
Lord, and wantonly inflicted by the soldiery. 
Nor should we pass from the scene without 
noting some points which run through the 
narrative. First, our Lord’s silence. Once 
only in public, in the presence of the Jews, 
was that silence broken; it was an explicit 
recognition of the fact that He was King of 
the Jews; an explanation of that saying was 
given in private only to the Procurator, not 
to the priests or the people, or to Herod, 
but to one who had a right to know. 
The Synoptists relate only what was done 
in public. Secondly, we should remark the 
total absence of all pretence to legality. The 
argument is fairly summed up by Hase, 
l c., p. 571. “Pilate is to be regarded as 
the responsible governor of a subject people. 
In the interest of his sovereign he might 
order the execution of any one who, as 
Messiah, excited dreams of independence in 
this people. Not understanding Messianic 
ideas, he did not go beyond his official powers. 
True, the execution of a capital sentence was 
evidently left to the decision of the Procurator, 
in order that he might protect those who in- 
curred the enmity of the people as Roman 
hirelings ; but according to maxims of Roman 
politics, a governor was certainly not called 
upon to rescue a victim, to whose fate he was 
wholly indifferent, from the religious fanaticism 
of asubject people. For this reason, since there 
could be no question at all of a sentence ac- 
cording to Roman law, Pilate set aside all forms 
of Roman legal proceedings, and addressed 
himself exclusively to the assembled multi- 
tude, hoping to find in their compassion a 
support against the persecution of the San- 
hedrim. Finding there no response, he openly 
declared that he pronounced no sentence, 
but simply, according to the maxim of Ro- 
man policy, gave full play to the fanaticism of 
a superstitious people.” To this, however, 
must be added Pilate’s fear of the report 
which would certainly be made of his pro- 
ceedings to Tiberius, following up serious 
charges of maladministration; Reuss says 
truly, “ Jésus fut donc sacrifié à une exigence 
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him, and led him away to crucify 
him. 
32 *And as they came out, they 


2I. . 
Luke 23 found a man of Cyrene, Simon b 
20, 


name: him they compelled to bear 
his cross. 
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[v. 32—34. 


33 And when they were come ® John 


unto a place called Golgotha, that is *” 


to say, a place of a skull, 

34.1 They gave him vinegar to 
drink mingled with gall : and when he 
had tasted thereof, he would not drink. 





de position, et Pilate se chargea sciemment 
dun crime de plus pour faire taire la voix 
publique au sujet de ses méfaits précédents. 
C’est a ce crime commis à contre-cceur qu’il 
doit la perpétuité de l’infamie attachée à son 
nom.” (‘ Histoire évangelique,’ p. 675.) Keim 
agrees substantially with these writers, proving 
the strong impression made by the Scriptural 
account of the feelings and motives of Pilate, 
and the absolute absence of any legal ground 
for our Lord’s condemnation. 


and led him away.| The direction in which 
they led Him depends on the site of Gol- 
gotha, which, as will be shewn, was that now 
assigned to it within the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and on the residence of Pilate at 
the time, which, as seems on the whole most 
probable, was the Palace near the gate of Jaffa. 
Had it been, as some critics still hold (e.g. 
Weiss, Tisch.) the castle of Antonia, the 
direction would have been along the Via 
Dolorosa, from east to west. From the 
palace the distance was some 500 or 600 yards 
eastward to the gate Gennath, then outside 
the wall, about twice the distance northwards 
to Golgotha. The entire distance, less than 
one-third of a mile, would be nearly the same 
from both points. 

From the palace to the gate of the city our 
Saviour bore His own cross, according to the 
savage custom which had been lately intro- 
duced by the Romans. (See Keim’s note, 
P. 397 seq, who quotes Plautus, Plutarch, 
Artemidorus.) The tablet, with the inscrip- 
tion afterwards affixed to the cross, was borne 
before Him. The procession, headed by the 
Centurion, who had charge of the execution, 
consisted of the soldiers, four for each cross, 
and of the two malefactors condemned to the 
same death. It was followed doubtless by 
numbers of those who had demanded His 
crucifixion, foremost among them the chief 
priests and members of the Sanhedrim, of 
whose presence we read further on, verse 41; 
unless, indeed, they returned for a short in- 
terval to the Temple. Some pitying spectators 
ee the proceeding (see St. Luke xxiii. 
27). 


32. And as they came out. I.e. from the 
gate of the city, not from the palace of Pilate, 
for they met Simon coming out of the country 
(see St. Mark). Our Lord bore the cross 
ihe He was “ without the gate” (Heb. xiii, 
12). 


a man of Cyrene, Simon by name.]| It is evi- 
dent that our Lord then sank under the weight 
of the Cross; hence St. Mark uses a different 
word; up to that time they led Him, then they 
bore Him. (See note on Mark v. 22.) The 
soldiers were not likely to impress any of the 
Jews there present as witnesses of an execu- 
tion which they had called for; but meeting a 
man coming into the city, and therefore not a 
party to the proceedings—probably recognised 
by his dress and appearance as a stranger to 
Jerusalem—they forced him to render a ser- 
vice which has associated for ever his name 
with the Crucifixion. Whether he was known 
to any present as sympathising with our 
Lord’s teaching is uncertain, but that he be- 
came a Christian is more than probable (see 
note on Mark xv. 21). Bishop Ellicott 
adopts Lightfoot’s conjecture that he may 
have been coming from his work in the 
country, /igno onustus ; but this is improbable: 
his position appears rather to have been that 
of a merchant. 


33. A place called Golgotha, dsc.] On the 
name and site see note at end of chapter. 


34. vinegar ... mingled with gall] Or 
“wine” mingled with gall: see note below. 
The object of the draught so tendered was to 
dull the sense of pain; or, it may be, to subdue 
the convulsive struggles of sufferers during 
the process of crucifixion. The custom, how- 
ever, was Jewish, not originally Roman. A 
strong narcotic was usually provided by cof- 
passionate Hebrew women, with the express 
intention of producing partial unconsciousness, 
ut turbaretur intellectus. The soldiers were 
usually bribed to administer such a potion. 
In the present instance they would be aware 
of the feelings of the governor’s wife, and they 
were under the command of a centurion, 
whose mind was probably already affected by 
our Lord’s demeanour. But our Lord, after 
tasting it, thus finding that it was not merely 
given to appease the burning thirst, for which 
He afterwards accepted alleviation, but that 
it was strongly drugged, declined it; as even 
the most sceptical admit, and as Christians 
never doubted, because, to use Keim’s words, 
“He would look death in the face with un- 
troubled spirit ;” because He would give His 
followers in all times the highest lesson as 
to the spirit in which the cup of suffering 
should be received, with calm clear conscious- 
ness and willing submission to God’s will. 


Ps, 22. 


v. 35, 36] 
35 And they crucified him, and 


parted his garments, casting lots: that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, “They parted my gar- 
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ments among them, and upon my 
vesture did they cast lots. 

36 And sitting down they watched 
him there ; 





35. And they crucified him.| Crosses were 
of three forms, the X, commonly called St. 
Andrew’s cross, the T, and the +, the last 
of which was certainly used in this case, the 
short part above the head serving for the tablet, 
with its inscription. The middle pole had a 
short projection supporting the body, lest the 
hands and feet should give way, called riya, 
cornu, or sedile, frequently noticed by the early 
Fathers (Justin M. c. Tryph. 91; Irenæus, il. 
24, § 4; Tertullian adv. Nat. ii.). When the 
cross was erected previously, the sufferer was 
raised and placed on this projection, and his 
hands and feet (see further on) were then 
nailed; but when it was borne, the body was 
stretched out upon it, the nails driven in, and 
the cross afterwards raised and fixed in its 
place. ‘The hands, as all admit, were always 
nailed, except by the Egyptians, who simply 
bound them; the feet were also pierced, a 
point formerly contested, but now generally 
admitted (e.g. by Bleek, Keim, and by Hase, 
who notices it as ove instance—he might have 
added among many—where old tradition has 
been thoroughly confirmed by late investiga- 
tions); see, too, Marquardt, ‘Rom. Ant.’ and 
Sepp. Whether both feet were pierced by 
one great nail is doubtful (the oldest crucifixes 
have four nails), but seems probable. Each 
terrible detail must be noted in order to 
understand the kind and amount of the suf- 
ferings inflicted by this, the most savage and 
brutal of all punishments, combining every 
form of bodily torture, borne with full living 
consciousness by Incarnate Love. 

One indignity was omitted: the head was 
not covered, the mouth not gagged, as was 
sometimes done (cf. Tac. ‘ Ann.’ iv. 70); but 
we may not attribute this to relenting. The 
murderers would “look on Him whom they 
pierced,” and witness His dying agony. 


and parted his garments.| The robe and 
tunic were removed previously; but neither 
Jewish, nor even Roman custom tolerated 
entire nakedness. In stoning, the Jews en- 
joined a linen girdle; the Mishna (see Sepp. 
p: 330) expressly orders an apron in cruci- 
fixion, such as formed part of the costume of 
the high priest, and is represented on Byzan- 
tine crucifixes. The Romans were not likely 
to offer a gratuitous insult to the people, 
whom they intended to gratify by the execu- 
tion.’ Little weight can be attached to the 
spurious Acts of Pilate; but the statement 
there, that “they girded Him with a linen 
cloth,” may rest on old tradition, and shews 
at least the general feeling and belief among 


Christians. Some early Fathers, indeed, speak 
of nakedness in strong terms, which may, 
however, be understood to refer to the ab- 
sence of usual clothing; yupvds would be 
used by Greeks in that case; cf. John xxi. 7, 
and see the passages quoted by Cornelius a 
Lapide iz loc., Ambrose on St. Luke: “ Talis 
ascendit in crucem quales nos auctore Deo 
natura formavit.” So, too, Origen and 
Athanasius. 

All the evangelists notice both the par- 
tition and the casting of lots. St. John 
(verse 23) alone explains why both acts were 
done, when one might seem to exclude the 
other. The garments of the crucified by 
Roman custom belonged to the executioners; 
in this case, to the four soldiers who cruci- 
fied our Lord: each cross was in the charge 
of a quaternion. Casting of lots, an universal 
custom, not condemned by Holy Scripture, 
was specially characteristic of the Roman 
soldiery. (Cf. Virg. ‘ An.’ v. 490, 491.) 

The circumstances recorded by St. Matthew 
are noted by the earliest Christian writers: 
Barn, Ep. 7 Justin Mic; Dre py 332 Bc; 
Ap. i. p. 76 c; a passage of great importance, 
more especially for his reference to the “ Acts 
of Pilate ;”, “and that this did so take place 
you may learn from the account of the 
acts under Pontius Pilate.” ‘That these Acts 
were not identical with the so-called Gospel 
of Nicodemus has been argued by Lipsius 
(against Tischendorf); but that they did 
exist, and were known to Justin M., Tertul- 
lian, and Eusebius—a fact denied by Lipsius 
—is certain, and admitted unreservedly by 
such critics as Hilgenfeld, ‘ Zeitschr. f. w. 
Theologie, 1871; and Keim. 

that it might be fulfilled.) ‘The quotation 
is quite in accordance with St. Matthew’s 
practice, ever careful to note the fulfilment 
of prophecy; and throughout this account 
his mind is full of the twenty-second Psalm, 
to which his references are frequent and dis- 
tinct; but it is not accepted by the majority 
of critics, being found only in one uncial 
manuscript. It is far more easy to account 
for the insertion from St. John’s Gospel, 
see marg. ref., than for so general an omission. 
As to the facts, Hase, ‘G. J.’ p. 576, says 
briefly and truly, “the partition and allot- 
ment of the garments, especially in the definite 
form related by St. John, is, indeed, connected 
with prophecy ; but in itself legal, and, under 
the circumstances, natural (sach-gemiss).” 


36. they watched him there.| ‘The soldiers 
remained close to the cross, being responsible 
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37 And set up over his head his ac- 
cusation written, THIS IS JESUS 
THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

38 Then were there two thieves 
crucified with him, one on the right 
hand, and another on the left. 

39 M And they that passed by re- 
viled him, wagging their heads, 


40 And saying, Thou that destroy- - 
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[v. 37—42.- 


est the temple, and buildest zt in three 
days, save thyself. If thou be the 
Son of God, come down from the 
cross. 

41 Likewise also the chief priests 
mocking Aim, with the scribes and 
elders, said, 

42 He saved others; himself he 
cannot save. If he be the King of - 





for the execution under pain of death, in order 
to prevent any near approach. Four quater- 
nions were sometimes appointed, relieving 
each other every three hours (see Acts xii. 4). 
The centurion in command remained through 
the day. The expression ‘ watched,’ or ‘ kept 
watch’ here used is technical: “miles qui 
crucem asservabat.” 

37. his accusation.) This was customary 
in the case of remarkable prisoners. It was 
written on a white tablet (called savis, or 
Acúkopa), which was borne before the pri- 
soner, and placed over his head when the 
cross was erected (see note on v. 31). 
Bilingual and trilingual inscriptions were 
common throughout the East. 

The differences in the form of the inscription 
‘may be accounted for by the three languages 
in which it was written. St. Mark has the 
shortest form, with the characteristic brevity 
of the Latin, “Rex Judzorum ;” on St. Luke 
and St. John see notes. St. Matthew naturally 
presents the Aramaic form, which is given in 
the Peshito version. ‘The name of the cruci- 
fied was frequently written; thus Euseb., 
‘H. E? v. 1, “the tablet was borne before 
him, on which it was written, ‘this is Attalus 
the Christian.” ‘This was, indeed, an an- 
cient and very general custom, found in all 
the inscriptions at Behistan. In this case 
the inscription is of great importance, shew- 
ing the only reason assigned for our Lord’s 
condemnation. The request of the chief 
priests related by St. John (xix. 21) was na- 
tural, and the refusal by Pilate strangely signi- 
ficant. Over each of the condemned chiefs at 
Behistan a word is added, implying a false 
claim: thus, “This is Gometes. He lied, 
saying, ‘I am king?” The Christian Fathers 
were neither weak nor superstitious in noticing 
Pilate’s last formal if unconscious testimony 
to the truth. 

38, two thieves.| Or robbers. From this 
statement, compared with St. Mark’s, it is 
evident that the two robbers were crucified 
after our Lord. St. Luke (v. 32) shews that 
they formed part of the dismal procession 
to Calvary. ‘The choice of the malefactors 
was significant. They were robbers, that is 
brigands, not thieves. Pilate had given up 
one robber to the Jews; he takes this oppor- 


tunity of crucifying two others, probably 
comrades of Barabbas (see Mark xv. 7), 
objects therefore of popular sympathy. Im- 
mense numbers (ämerpov TÒ mAjGos) of such 
brigands, mostly religious fanatics, were cruci- 
fied during the Jewish wars (Joseph. ‘B. J? 
xiii. 2, 3; see also Hausrath, ‘ Ztgsch.’ i. 309. 

39, they that passed by.| Calvary was se- 
lected as a conspicuous site, near the high- 
way. ‘The passers by, on the way to the 
‘Temple services, or returning full of the late 
events, would of course be numerous. 


reviled him.| The rendering is substan- 
tially correct; but the word used by the first 
two evangelists is very strong: “they blas- 
phemed Him.” The words of reviling shew 
what charge had been urged most successfully 
by the chief priests (see note on verse 20), 
and the impression which had been made by 
our Lord’s apparent helplessness; but they 
are words like those of Caiaphas (John xi.), 
of unconscious prophecy. For each expres- 
sion here used, see the notes on Ps. xxii. 7, 8. 


41. the chief priests, dsc.) St. Matthew 
names thus the representatives of the Sanhe- 
drim : the chief priests, its leaders ; the scribes, 
the interpreters of the law; the elders (but 
see further on), the heads of families, who 
formed the majority of the council. It would 
seem to have been a formal act, as though 
they came to watch the execution of the 
sentence. Their presence implies that it was 
now between the services at 9 A.M. and mid- 
day. The interval between prayers was thus 
passed in contemplating the agonies of their 
victim, and in mockery, strangely worded so 
as to express the truth which they denied. 
For “elders,” the reading of the oldest and 
best MSS, a large number have “ Pharisees.” 
Whether expressly here mentioned or not, 
the Pharisees formed a considerable part of 
the Sanhedrim, and, as zealots, were not likely 
to be absent. (See note above on verse 1.) 


42. He saved others.) A mocking question, 
yet one which bore singular testimony to 
miracles of healing; doubtless also to the 
crowning miracle, which had brought matters 
to a crisis: (See John xi. 46-53.) 

himself he cannot sawe.) That apparent 
want of power had shaken for a season the 


v. 43 —46.] ST. MATTHEW. XXVII. 
Israel, let him now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe 
him. 

43 “He trusted in God; let him 
,d.2. deliver him now, if he will have 
38. him: for he said, I am the Son of 


crucified with him, cast the same in 
his teeth. 

45 Now from the sixth hour there 
was darkness over all the land unto 
the ninth hour. 


Sa 22, 


God. 
44 The thieves also, which were 


46 And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, 
Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to say, 





faith of the disciples, and changed the current 
of popular feeling ; it now silences any linger- 
ing misgivings of members of the council, 
accustomed, in its best representatives, to 
judge by the event. (See Acts v. 35-39.) 


If he be the King of Israel.| So the gene- 
rality of MSS, ancient versions, and early 
Fathers. The two oldest MSS, supported by 
D, omit ‘if? and have He is King of Israel, 
a striking and probably correct reading : but 
the tendency to omission in x and B must be 
borne in mind, and also the fact that although 
D agrees with them, neither the Coptic nor 
early Italic, which generally follow the same 
recension, support them in this passage. 


43. He trusted.) ‘The word expresses pre- 
sent, enduring trust. “He trusteth in God.” 
His enemies thus bear witness to that sted- 
fastness of faith. The agent of the high 
priests, the pupil of the Scribes, the repre- 
sentative of the Pharisees, gives the answer 
to the challenge, ‘‘ Declared to be the Son of 
God with power .... by the resurrection 
from the dead” (Rom. i. 4). 


44. The thieves also.| Or robbers. This 
statement shews that at first both joined in 
reviling ; but see note on St. Luke. 


45. from the sixth hour.| ‘The darkness 
began, therefore, some time after our Lord’s 
crucifixion, lasting from midday to 3 P.M.; 
and it extended over the whole land or 
earth. The darkness is undoubtedly repre- 
sented as supernatural, not as connected with 
an eclipse, for it was now full moon. The 
early Fathers, however, were quite right in 
referring to the account given in a work on 
chronology by Phlegon of Tralles, a freed- 
man of Adrian. He states that the greatest 
eclipse ever known occurred in the fourth 
year of the 202nd Olympiad, ż. e. in the year 
from Midsummer A.D. 32 to A.D. 33; and 
that a great earthquake at the same time in 
Asia Minor overthrew the larger part of the 
city of Nicea. The passage is quoted by 
Eusebius, ‘Chron. ad Olymp.’ 203, 1, and 
by Syncellus, p. 324 D, 325 A. See also Orig. 
c. Cels. ii. 6,2. If, indeed, Phlegon were right 
in describing that darkness as a true eclipse, 
his statement would not bear upon this event ; 
but it is certain that there was no natural 
eclipse in that year (see the tables in Lewin, 


‘Fasti Sacri? p. 238). It is evident, there- 
fore, that Phlegon speaks of a darkness 
equivalent to an eclipse, connected with a 
great earthquake, statements coinciding very 
strikingly with that of the evangelists. In 
the so-called Acts of Pilate it is said, that 
“lamps were lighted in the whole world.” 
Of course what Pilate did report is utterly 
doubtful; but a notice of the great darkness 
was not likely to be omitted by him; it cer- 
tainly did appear in the acts which Tertul- 
lian had before him. He says, “eum mundi 
casum relatum in arcanis vestris habetis.” 
(Ap. xxi. p. 202, ed. Oehler.) Lucian, who 
suffered in the persecution under Decius at 
Nicomedia, appeals in like manner to official 
archives. (Sepp, vol. vi. p. 386.) 

That darkness, depending on atmospheric 
or magnetic causes, often precedes or accom- 
panies earthquakes, is a well-known fact. 
(Cf. Joel ii. 10; ili. 15, 16; Ezek. xxxii, 7, 8.) 

The birth and the death of the Saviour 
have thus analogous accompaniments; the 
star announcing life, the darkness prefiguring 
death, alike bear witness to the Lord of 
Nature. 

Were any of the seven words spoken 
during those three hours? Words of grace 
to the blind agents and to the penitent suf- 
ferer had been previously uttered ; but silence 
and darkness would seem to have prevailed 
during the last struggle with the principalities 
and powers of darkness. 


46. about the ninth hour.) As the dark- 
ness passed away, immediately before death, 
the great cry was uttered. What was its 
meaning? We may not comprehend a mys- 
tery so deep; yet some points stand out 
clearly. In the first place, we observe that 
the words were a citation from the twenty- 
second Psalm, in which the Passion is depicted 
with a fulness and clearness equally evident 
to the Christian and to the freethinker. Nor 
can it be doubted that if the first words of the 
Psalm were thus present to the human con- 
sciousness of our Lord, the whole tenour ot 
that great prophecy was also present. ‘The cry, 
indeed, expressed our Lord’s own personal 
feeling, but in a form which shewed complete 
self-possession, and in words which His own 
Spirit had spoken ages previously. Again, it 
is certain that the words would not have 
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e Ps. 22.1. My God, my God, why hast thou 


J Ps. 69. 
2t: 


forsaken me ? 

47 Some of them that stood there, 
when they heard that, said, This 
man calleth for Elias. 

48 And straightway one of them 
ran, and took a spunge, “and filled zt 
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[v. 47—50: 


with vinegar, and put zt on a reed, 
and gave him to drink, 
49 The rest said, Let be, let us see 
whether Elias will come to save him. 
50 M Jesus, when he had cried 
again with a loud voice, yielded up 
the ghost. 





been ascribed to Him had they not been dis- 
tinctly uttered; they would be irreconcile- 
able with all that we read of our Lord’s de- 
meanour from the moment of His arrest, 
were they not explained by truths revealed 
afterwards to Christians. The “ why,” in- 
deed, proposes a question not to be answered 
save by reference to the highest doctrines; to 
answer it the Christian has the words of 
Gethsemane and the teaching of the Spirit 
to guide him; the atonement depended on 
the complete fulfilment of the will of God 
by the Son accepting the only commensurate 
punishment for sin. We must further ob- 
serve that in the Psalm, and in this utterance, 
the very word that speaks of abandonment 
declares the certainty of unbroken union, 
“ My God, My God, why didst THOU for- 
sake me?” When the why is answered, 
when the object is attained, the full blessed- 
ness of that eternal union will be restored, 
and communicated to all partakers in the 
benefits of the Passion. There was no despair, 
as Calvin assumes, no bewilderment, but a 
mighty anguish, mighty in proportion to the 
absolute dependence of Christ as man, and 
as Son, upon the Father. Bengel observes, 
with his usual deep insight, that the word 
“ hast forsaken ” (éyxaréAures) does not refer 
to the present, but to the past; “eo momento 
desiit derelictio;” “ Why didst thou forsake 
me?” is therefore the better rendering ; the 
words were spoken when the struggle, 
endured in silence, was completed. “In 
media et maxima derelictione silebat.” No 
other word of complaint was wrung from 
Him; “super una derelictione queritur.” 

Obs. The words are Aramaic, not, how- 
ever, quoted from the Targum, but translated 
directly from the Hebrew. (See note on 
Psalm xxii. 1.) The form of the words is 
most accurately represented by St. Mark, 
who learned it from St. Peter. St. Matthew, 
who writes “ Eli, Eli,” refers to the original 
Hebrew. 


47. for Elias.) It is questioned whether 
this was spoken in mockery, or was a natural 
error. The Jews were constantly on the 
watch for the appearance of Elias, regarded 
by them as the great Patron Saint of the 
people, who conducted souls to Paradise, and 
who was to comeand set all things right ; hence 
the proverb, common in all cases of difficulty, 


“Wait till Elias comes!” ‘The expression, 
however, does not necessarily imply that they 
took Eli, or Eloi, to be equivalent to Elias; a 
call upon God would by many be regarded as 
a request for the intervention of the prophet. 
It was, however understood, a bitter malig- 
nant irony: “ What! he, the crucified, call 
upon our great Patron Saint!” 


48. ran, and took a spunge.| The solitary 
word expressive of bodily suffering was then 
spoken, “I thirst” (see St. John); and one of 
the soldiers, who alone would be permitted to 
come close to the cross, or have access to the 
vessel in which the acid wine (called posca) 
used by them was kept, filled a sponge with 
it, and placed it upon a reed of hyssop. . This 
indicates the height of the cross, a raising of 
the head beyond the reach of the outstretched 
hand, but not more than three or four feet, 
the greatest length of a hyssop reed. (See 
Tristram, N. H. B., p. 455.) 


49. Let be.) The last word of bitter and 
cruel mockery. Those who spoke it shewed 
how far below the level of the heathen soldiery 
they had fallen in their fanaticism. A short 
time now intervened; it was towards the 
hour of even-service in the Temple, when the 
scene of the Passion would be of course de- 
serted by the chief priests and the mass of 
the people; then those whom Jesus loved 
most dearly drew near enough to hear His 
last injunctions (St. John xix.); and then came 
the end. 


50. with a loud woice.) Not with an in- 
articulate outcry, but with a word of deepest 
significance recorded by St. John, possibly 
equivalent to the last words of Psalm xxii. 
(where see note). The expression “ yielded 
up the ghost,” represents the force of the 
original; it indicates, though it does not ne- 
cessarily assert, a voluntary surrender of life; 
that was attested by the words preserved by 
St. Luke. The loudness of the preceding 
cry, which some critics have compared to 
the shout of a hero dying in the crisis of a 
great victory, accords with this view. When 
all was accomplished, when the work of 
atonement was perfected, when the founda- 
tions of the kingdom of evil had been over- 
thrown, then, and not till then, the Lord of 
Life yielded up His spirit to the Father. St. 
John has a word even clearer than St. Mat- 


v. 51 —53.| 
51 And, behold, the veil of the 


temple was rent in twain from the 
top to‘the bottom ; and the earth did 
quake, and the rocks rent; 
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52 And the graves were opened ; 
and mahy bodies of the saints which 
slept arose, 

53 And came out of the graves 





thew’s, “ He delivered up ” (aapéSaxe), corre- 
sponding exactly to St. Luke’s “ I commend” 
(waparidepa). 

Portents which followed the death of the 
Saviour, 51-56. The significance of these 
portents is admitted by all; they represent 
the complete triumph of the Son of God over 
the Temple, over the earth, over Hades, and 
over the spirit of man. 


51. the veil of the temple.| The first and 
most deeply significant sign was the rending of 
the veil which hung before the Holy of Holies. 
At the hour of evening prayer on the day of 
Preparation, the hour and day of the Lord’s 
death, it was the duty of the officiating priest 
to enter by a door within the thickness of the 
wall (six cubits deep according to the Tal- 
mud) which separated the Holy of Holies 
from the priests’ court, into the space between 
the two immense curtains, each, according to 
Josephus, 40 cubits in height, ro in breadth; he 
then opened the golden door of the Sanctuary, 
and rolled back the outer curtain. Then the 
priests and the people, who were in the outer 
court, looked up and saw the inner curtain 
rent from top to bottom, leaving the Holy of 
Holies open. The record suggests manifold 
thoughts to Christians: the entrance of the 
true High Priest into the eternal Sanctuary ; 
the breaking down of all separation between 
man and God; the connection with our 
Lord’s last word, “ It is finished ;” the rending 
of the veil of flesh in which He dwelt, was 
tabernacled (écxjvece); the final breaking up 
of the ancient dispensation ; these and similar 
explanations indicate, but do not exhaust, 
the full significance of the event. That it 
made a deep, though vague, impression on 
the Jews may be inferred from a notice in 
the Talmud, which records. a bursting open 
of the great door of the Temple about this 
time (forty years before the fall of Jeru- 
salem), compared with a legend in the gospel 
of the Hebrews, quoted by Jerome, ‘ Ep. 
ad Hedybiam’ and ‘ad Damasum,’ that the 
threshold of the Temple was overthrown 
by a sudden shock. It must be observed, 
however, that the rending of the veil, though 
it took place simultaneously with the earth- 
quake (see next note), could not have been 
caused by it. The veil was of great thick- 
ness,a palm or hand breadth, wrought of 
gold and purple, and proportionately strong. 
The sign was in the fullest sense preter- 
natural: but, as Meyer observes (in answer 
to Strauss and Schleiermacher), there was no 
prophecy or popular belief which could have 


suggested it to the Evangelist, who relates it 
simply as a matter of fact, without dwelling 
on its significance. 


the earth did quake.| Shocks of earthquake 
occur very frequently at Jerusalem. See 
Tobler, quoted by Dean Stanley; and com- 
pare the notices of the earthquake, the dark- 
ness, the crash and terror in Amos ii. 8; 
Zech. xiv. 4, 5; together with the descrip- 
tions of Josephus, ‘ Ant.’ ix. ro, 4; and Stanley, 
‘Pal’ p. 185. This and the following 
clauses are peculiar to St. Matthew. The 
sympathy of nature, condoling, so to speak, 
with her Lord, is noted by ancient writers, Ps. 
Clem. ‘Rec.’ i. 41: “Denique cum pateretur 
omnis Ei compassus est mundus;” and by 
moderns, eg. Neander, Olshausen, and Hase; 
but sympathy is not the right word; the 
earthquake bore witness to the might and 
majesty of the Son. 


the rocks rent.| ‘The word “the” points 
to rocks in the immediate neighbourhood, 
such as that in which Joseph of Arima- 
thea had lately hewn a sepulchre, and as 
Golgotha itself, in both of which traces of 
the earthquake are noticed by Cyril of Jeru- 
salem. The splitting of rocks by earthquakes 
is so far from being an uncommon occur- 
rence, that the ruins of Jerusalem are attri- 
buted in great part to this cause. (See 
Stanley, /. c.) 


52. the graves were opened.| T.e. the rock- 
tombs, numerous in the environs of Jerusalem. 
‘The opening is a natural concomitant of earth- 
quake. See the curious notice by Tobler, 
l. c., “ As a family were seated at their mid- 
day meal the dome-shaped roof suddenly 
opened, shewed the blue sky above, and 
again closed.” It was a highly significant 
emblem of the breaking up of the realm of 
death. 


many bodies.| ‘This occurred after the re- 
surrection of our Lord, “ the first-born from 
the dead,” Col. i. 18. “The saints” is used 
in the New Testament of Christians, but this 
use is confined to the Epistles. Early legends 
are busy with the names of the saints, specially 
the patriarchs and prophets who had an- 
nounced or prefigured, and were awaiting 
His coming. Ignatius, ‘Magn.’ § 9, refers 
to this event, connecting it, as did most of 
the early fathers, with our Lord’s descent 
into Hades, “ being present, He raised them 
(the prophets) from the dead.” (See also 
Westcott, ‘Intr.’ pp. 325-326.) 


185 


186 


after his resurrection, and went into 
the holy city, and appeared unto 
many. 

54 Now when the centurion, and 
they that were with him, watching 
Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those 
things that were done, they feared 
greatly, saying, Truly this was the 
Son of God. 

55 And many women were there 
beholding afar off, which followed 
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Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto 
him : 

56 Among which was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother of 


Zebedee’s children. 


57 *When the even was come, 7 Mark ıs. 
there came a rich man of Arimathza, Tike 23. 


named Joseph, who also himself was 
Jesus’ disciple : 


58 He went to Pilate, and begged 





54, the centurion.| St. Mark adds, “ which 
stood over against them,” and attributes the 
effect upon the centurion’s mind wholly to 
His personal manifestation (see notes iz /oc.). 
St. Matthew refers the impression made on 
the minds of the centurion and soldiers to the 
whole series of events, the outer phenomena 
being especially calculated to affect their 
spirits. The more cultivated centurion was 
probably moved chiefly by all that he had 
seen of our Lord’s demeanour, especially by 
his last words. ‘The exclamation, “ This was 
the Son of God,” was apparently drawn forth 
by the word, “ Father,” twice repeated at the 
beginning and end of the crucifixion. (See 
St. Luke vv. 34, 46.) 


55. many women.| Many besides those 
who are mentioned in the next verse. Their 
presence attests their stedfast faith and love: 
the point specially noted is that’ they had all 
followed Him, ministering to Him, from their 
distant home in Galilee. 


afar of.) Very near approach was not 
permitted by the soldiers, but the ridge on 
which the holy women probably sate, was 
not so far distant as to prevent their hearing 
our Lord’s words. 

St. Luke states further that “all his ac- 
quaintance ” were there, a fact not mentioned 
by St. Matthew or St. Mark. What struck 
them specially was that women, contrary to 
all usage, should be present. 


56. Among which.) ‘Three only are here 
mentioned, Mary Magdalene, who is spe- 
ally named as the first witness of the Re- 
surrection; Mary, the wife of Alphzus or 
Clopas (John xix. 25), mother of James 
the Less and Joses, called brothers of our 
Lord; and Salome, the wife of Zebedee. 
The presence of our Lord’s mother, at- 
tested by St. John, is not recorded by the 
Synoptists. ‘This might be because it seemed 
scarcely needful to name one, who could not 
be absent; or because in the formal and 
public account the Apostles would introduce 
no name which could possibly divert the 
thoughts of the reader from the one great 


form. When the mind of the Church was 
more fully formed, the last surviving Apostle 
named her, but even then incidentally, in 
reference to the new relationship, which 
thenceforth existed between himself and her. 
Theophylact, following Chrysostom, identi- 
fies Mary the mother of our Lord with the 
mother of James and Joses, not, however, as 
though they were her own children, but 
children of Joseph by a former wife. For 
Joses, Tischendorf, ed. 8, has Joseph. Jo- 
hanna, the wife of Chuza, is mentioned by 
St. Luke, xxiv. 10, as present at the tomb. 


57-66. THE BURIAL. 


57. the even.| The even, or last quarter 
of the day, began at 3 P.M., and lasted till 
sunset, about 6 P.M., when the Sabbath com- 
menced. (See note on Mark v. 42.) 


a rich man of Arimathea.| Either Ramah 
of Benjamin at a short distance from Jeru- 
salem (but this is called Ramah by St. Mat- 
thew, ii. 18), or more probably Ramathaim of 
Ephraim (cf. 1 Sam. i, 1); LXX Arma- 
thaim. Many critics (Fritzsche, Meyer, 
Hilgenfeld), identify the two names, but Keim 
proves that they refer to different places. Both, 
however, belonged at that time to Judah, the 
latter from the time of Jonathan the As- 
monean (cf. 1 Macc. xii.) St. Luke there- 
fore calls it a city of the Jews. The notices 
of Joseph’s wealth and rank (cf. St. Mark and 
St. Luke) are important; only a rich man 
would possess a private tomb of his own 
construction, or find access to a man like 
Pilate, notorious for corruption (Sepodoxia, 
Philo, Leg. p. 1033). Both wealth and sta- 
tion may hitherto have been hindrances to 
the development of his spiritual life; but the 
tremendous shock, and the contemplation of 
our Lord’s last acts and words, swept away 
all obstacles, and drew forth a “love 
stronger than death.” He rendered the last 
service, one to which devout Hebrews at- 
tached great importance (see ch. viii. 21); 
but it was also the first on his part, and it is 
wrong to contrast his conduct with that of 
the disciples, who were present (see note on 


50. 
John 19. 
38. 


v. 59—62.] 


the body of Jesus. Then Pilate com- 
manded the body to be delivered. 

59 And when Joseph had taken 
the body, he wrapped it in a clean 
linen cloth, 

60 And laid it in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
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rock: and he rolled a great stone to 
the door of the sepulchre, and de- 
parted. 

61 And there was Mary Magda- 
lene, and the other Mary, sitting over 
against the sepulchre. 

62 T Now the next day that fol- 





v. 55), and of the holy women, who had long 
ministered unto their Lord and clung to Him 
to the last; they of course were not able to 
provide a sepulture, or to appproach the 
Roman with gifts. On the boldness of this 
act see note on St. Mark. 


58. to be delivered.| This was usual on 
the application of relatives and near friends, 
otherwise the bodies were thrown into a 
common pit. In this and the preceding 
verse St. Matthew repeats the word “ body ” 
thrice, in which Meyer notes truly a touch 
of tender, painful sympathy on the part of 
the narrator. 


59. Joseph had taken the bady.| “Taken 
it down,” as St. Mark says; so that Joseph, 
with the help of attendants—St. John names 
Nicodemus—lowered the body from the 
cross. The nails were probably removed by 
the soldiers, a formal process called the 
unnailing (apndotcba, Just. c. Tr. 108). 
The cross itself was usually taken down, and 
the body removed afterwards. (See Keim, ili. 
p. 516, note 1.) 

he wrapped it.| Doubtless after the last 
usual rites, the ablution, the last kiss im- 
pressed on the lips by Mother and dearest 
friends. The head was then covered with 
the kerchief (sudarium, St. John), and the 
body wrapped in broad bands of finest linen. 
These rites may have been rendered hastily, 
and the last formal enfolding of the body in 
the bands with aromatic spices delayed until 
the Sabbath was past; but no long time 
would be required, the tomb being close at 
hand, within two hundred yards. 


60. in his own new tomb.| That tomb, as 
we learn from St. John, and might infer from 
this account, was close by, in a garden or 
enclosure. It was hewn out of a rock, the 
low ridge immediately opposite to Golgotha. 
The original shape of the tomb and the way 
in which it was converted into its present 
form, are fully described by the late Professor 
Willis (see note on 33). In front of a 
tomb belonging to a rich family, there was 
generally a vestibule open to the air, then a 
low entrance sometimes, as in this case, on 
the side of a rock, leading into a square 
chamber of moderate dimensions, on one side 
of which was a place for the body, either cut 
some seven feet into the rock, or lengthways, 


three feet deep, with a low arch over it. 
These details are important, in their bearing 
upon the accounts of the first visits to the 
tomb after the Resurrection. 


a great stone.| The tomb had been lately 
made, and the door which closed the en- 
trance, the only aperture into the tomb, was 
a large stone, about six feet in breadth, three 
in height, which had not yet been fixed, but 
was lying near. ‘Towards nightfall the holy 
body was thus left alone in its Sabbatic rest. 
Is it wrong to linger on the sacred spot? 
The angel said indeed afterwards, “ He is 
not here: He is risen ;” yet he added, “ come, 
see the place where the Lord lay.” The look 
of faith and love is permitted, nay invited. 


61. Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of Joses, remained rapt in contemplation 
(€de@povr, St. Mark), until nightfall. Town- 
son accounts, very convincingly, for differ- 
ences in the accounts of St. Luke and the 
other evangelists. The great body of the 
holy women left in time to purchase the 
spices before nightfall. ‘These two, probably 
with Salome, remained, and formed after- 
wards a separate group. It is probable that 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward, 
resided at some distance from Calvary, on 
Mount Zion, near the Asmonean Palace; 
whereas the home of Salome and of either 
Mary might be, and probably was, in the 
northern quarter, where tradition places the 
house of Zebedee. 


62. the next day ... . preparation.| That 
is, on the Sabbath day. ‘The expression is 
peculiar and striking. St. Matthew, as a 
Christian, lays more stress upon the day in 
its connection with the day of the Cruci- 
fixion, the Friday or its equivalent, the Pre- 
paration, than upon its sanctity as the great 
Hebrew festival; unless indeed he thereby 
intimates the special greatness of the Sabbath 
in the Easter week. Some critics suppose 
that the next day means the night after the 
Crucifixion, an improbable assumption, the 
usage of the Greek being pretty certain ; 
but one, which, if adopted, would present a 
striking and ghastly scene: a visit late in the 
night would be in accordance with the former 
proceedings of the Hebrew leaders. It was 
a strange profanation of the Sabbath that on 
that day they should go to the Palace of the 
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lowed the day of the preparation, the 
chief priests and Pharisees came to- 
gether unto Pilate, 

63 Saying, Sir, we remember that 
that deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, After three days I will rise 
again. 

64 Command therefore that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the third 
day, lest his disciples come by night, 
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[v. 63—66. 


and steal him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead : 
so the last error shall be worse than 
the first. 

65 Pilate said unto them, Ye have 
a watch: go your way, make 7¢ as 
sure as ye Can. 

66 So they went, and made the 
sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and 
setting a watch. 





Roman Governor. They expected that 4e 
would give the order, and that his officers 
would see to its execution; but he threw 
the responsibility upon them. 


and Pharisees.) Observe the active part 
which they still take in the proceedings on 
their own Sabbath day. 


63. we remember.) They were therefore 
aware of the prophecy and understood its 
meaning, for they were guided by the sure 
instinct of hatred, in this case keener even 
than that of natural affection, which had in 
fact prevented the disciples from compre- 
hending the intimations of their Master. 

64. by night.) Omitted by all the best 
MSS and ancient versions. 

65. Ye have a watch.) Rather “have a 
watch.” Pilate puts at their disposal a band, 
probably a quaternion, of soldiers. 

It has been argued that the chief priests 
might have taken possession of the body, or 
employed their own attendants in watching the 


tomb; but Pilate had given the body to a 
man of rank, and they would not have dared. 
to interfere with its disposal, or take any such 
measures without his concurrence. Their 
precaution was not unnatural; from their 
point of view it was necessary. Vague no- 
tions of a resurrection were, as they knew, 
rife in the popular mind, and though as Sad- 
ducees they despised them, they might fear a 
ready acceptance of any rumour of its actual 
occurrence. ‘They gave what they alone 
could give, an independent attestation; set- 
ting their seal to the stone they set their seal 
to the truth. It has again been argued that 
the presence of the guard would be known, 
and have prevented the visits to the tomb on 
the Sunday morning ; but the disciples passed 
the Sabbath in utter solitude, doubtless with 
“doors shut for fear of the Jews” (St. John 
Xx. 19), nor would any report reach them, 
whether the guard was set early in the morn- 
ing, or, as seems more probable, later in the 
day. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 2, 9, 33, 34- 


2. In order to determine the direction in 
which our Lord was led, we have to inquire 
where at that time was the temporary resi- 
dence of Pontius Pilate. Formerly the 
general opinion was that when the Roman 
Procurator, whose habitual residence was at 
Cæsarea, visited Jerusalem, especially at the 
great festivals, he took up his quarters in the 
castle of Antonia, at the north-west of the 
temple enclosure. The permanent garrison 
had its quarters there; its tower commanded a 
view over every part of the Temple, and was 
connected with the northern portico by a flight 
of steps (see Acts xxi. 35), to which frequent 
reference is made by Josephus. Thus the 
procession would have a ready access to the 
governor, not incurring any risk of an outburst 
of popular feeling in favour of Jesus. The 
castle was of great extent, enlarged by Herod 
and fitted in all respects for the official abode 
of the governor. The general impression was 
strong enough to affect the sacred topography 


of Jerusalem, the Via Dolorosa leading from 
it westward to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Noris thisa medieval error; it isan old 
tradition, to which the Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
bears witness in the early part of the fourth 
century, A.D. 333. One objection to this site 
is that the castle is frequently mentioned as 
“the fortress” (ppovpiov), or “ the acropolis” 
(Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xv. 11, § 4), or “the castle” 
(more exactly ‘encampments,’ mapeußorn), 
Acts xxi 37; xxii. 24; but it is not called the 
Pretorium, that is, the Palace of the governor, 
as representative of the emperor. At present 
the prevalent view, adopted by Lewin as un- 
questionable, is, that the Pretorium was the 
magnificent palace which had been lately 
erected or rebuilt by Herod near the gate of 
Jaffa, on the north-west of Mount Zion. The 
road from the Temple to that castle would 
pass over the Tyropceum, in the direction of 
the so-called street of David. The chief reason 
for fixing on this site is, that some years later 
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this Palace was certainly occupied by Gessius 
Florus, as Procurator (see Joseph. ‘B. J.’ ii. 
14, § 8), and that the proceedings under him 
resemble very closely those of Pilate at the trial 
of our Lord. Gessius Florus took his seat in 
the open air in front of the palace on the judg- 
ment-seat (4ema), ona raised pavement, and in 
a place where vast numbers were assembled. 
It is further stated (by Hausrath, ‘Zeitge- 
schichte, i. 301, and by Schiirer, ‘ Handbuch 
der Zeitg? p. 250, but without specific au- 
thority) that the Romans took formal pos- 
session of this palace, and made it the 
official residence of the governor, when 
Judea was formally annexed to the pro- 
vince of Syria, A.D. 6. Nor can there be any 
doubt that it was occasionally occupied by 
Pilate; the old palace of the Asmoneans, 
between it and the Temple, being assigned as 
a residence to the descendant of Herod. 
These arguments are weighty, if not con- 
clusive. The nearness of Herod’s palace is a 
point of importance (see Luke xxiii. 7). It 
must also be admitted that this view suggests 
thoughts of exceeding interest. As our Lord’s 
first trial had taken place in the palace of the 
high priest—His own representative—and the 
second trial in His Father’s house, so the third 
and last was on the site of the castle of David, 
His great earthly ancestor, and in the presence 
of a multitude representing all classes of His 
own people. 


9. (1.) It is evident that the passage here 
referred to is that noticed in the margin 
of the Authorised Version; i. e. Zechariah 
xi. 13. Why the name of Jeremiah should 
have been substituted for that of Zechariah is 
uncertain. The most obvious explanation is 
that which has been adopted without hesita- 
tion by many sound critics, both ancient and 
modern, viz., that it was simply an error, the 
name of the well-known Jeremiah naturally 
occurring to the writer’s memory. It is 
not, however, probable that St. Matthew, 
who is specially conversant with the prophetic 
writings, should have made such a mistake ; 
and if we admit it, we must refer it to 
one of the very earliest transcribers; in 
fact, to that transcriber who supplied the 
churches in all quarters with copies: but this 
is an assumption only less improbable than 
the former one; for such a mistake would 
have been easily discovered and corrected 
at that time. Another explanation, free from 
these difficulties, is that the name of Jere- 
miah stood in the beginning of the volume 
which was in the transcriber’s hands, and 
that, when references were made to a col- 
lection of writings (as, for instance, to the 
books of Psalms and to the Proverbs), it was 
usual to quote the name given in the general 
inscription. Now, it is well known that 
the oerder-of the prophetic books, as received 
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sii T517, 23; L 3y AC XC: 


in the Hebrew church in St. Matthew’s time, 
ran thus: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 
twelve minor prophets. ‘Thus always in the 
Talmud, and at present in the MSS of the 
French and German Jews. To this it may 
be objected that St. Matthew would in that 
case have written “in the book of Jere- 
miah,” not “by the prophet Jeremiah ”—a 
plausible, but not conclusive, argument, 
since David and Solomon are frequently cited 
as authors of psalms and proverbs not actually 
written by them, and, in fact, ascribed to 
others in the inscriptions. In support of this 
it must be observed that Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Daniel are the only prophets who are 
quoted by name by the Evangelists. Itis not 
likely that St. Matthew, who omits the name 
of Micah in chapter ii. and that of Zechariah 
twice, in chapters xxi. 5, xxvi. 31, would have 
inserted the latter name here. It should also be © 
remarked that, though Zechariah is repeatedly 
quoted or referred to (some 18 times) in the 
New Testament, he is not once named. 

Other suggestions have little weight. It 
has been supposed that St. Matthew refers to 
a writing of Jeremiah not extant in our MSS, 
but preserved by oral tradition. Thus Origen, 
Euthymius Zygabenus, and some modern 
critics, as Kuinoel and Ewald. Eusebius 
suggested that it might have been expunged 
by the Jews; but such conjectures are utterly 
precarious. Dr. M‘Clellan lays stress on the 
form of the quotation, rò pydev dia mp., as 
though it refers to words spoken, but not 
written. This is a singular oversight in so 
careful and learned a writer, since rò pnôév 
in the formula used regularly by St. Matthew 
in quoting written prophecies, e. g. i. 22; 
Meyer, again, 
supposes that the mistake might have been 
occasioned by a confused reminiscence of 
Jeremiah xviii. 2, a conjecture which, to use 
his own formula, “ beruht auf sich.” Bishop 
Wordsworth suggests that the name of one 
prophet is here substituted for another, to 
teach us not to regard the prophets as authors 
of their prophecies, but to trace them to divine 
inspiration—a sound principle in itself, but 
scarcely bearing upon the question before us. 

(II.) Of more importance are the discre- 
pancies between the text and the quotation. 
The words of St. Matthew differ both from 
the rendering of the Septuagint and from the 
Hebrew, of which he frequently gives an in- 
dependent translation. ‘The difference is so 
great as to make it certain, either that he did 
not write with the original text before him, 
or that his object was simply to note coinci- 
dences in leading points. 

We will take the clauses separately. 

In Zechariah xi, 12, the prophet, speaking 
as the representative and in the name of the 
Lord, says to the people, whom He had 
hitherto: fed and protected, “If ye think 
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good, give me my price, and if not, forbear. 
So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of 
silver.” 

St. Matthew does not quote this, but he 
applies it very strikingly. ‘The high priests, 
acting throughout as representatives of the 
people, estimate the price of their prophet 
and their Lord—the same ambiguity in both 
—at thirty pieces of silver. 

Zechariah xi. 13. “ And the Lord said 
unto me, Cast it unto the potter: a goodly 
price that I was prised at of them. And I 
took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them 
to the potter in the house of the Lord.” 

This verse St. Matthew condenses, bring- 
ing out only those points which directly con- 
cern him; but he makes some alterations 
also; “they took” for “I took,” and 
“they gave” for “I gave.” This was evi- 
dently for the sake of clearness: the first per- 
son would require a long explanation, and the 
only point which he had here to note was the 
use made of the money. A question is raised 
whether the word “potter” is a correct 
rendering of the Hebrew. Some adopt the 
rendering of the Targum, treasurer or trea- 
sury; but as Rosenmiiller, on Zech. xi. 13, 
observes, it is scarcely credible that the pro- 
phet should have used so common a word as 
sy)! in a sense wholly unknown, nor had 
the money been put into the treasury, would 
the act have been contemptuous. ‘The other 
ancient versions support this rational view. 
Aquila, who represents the Hebrew tradition, 
has mpos rov mAdornv. Jerome says, “in 
Hebreo legitur joser, id est rov mAdorny, quem 
nos fictorem et figulum possumus dicere.” 
The LXX renders the word “smelting-place” 
(xovevrýpiov) ; substantially agreeing with the 
general interpretation, but substituting “ the 
furnace” for “ the smelter.” See Kohler’s 
conclusive note on the passage, ‘ Die nach- 
exilischen Propheten, Zech. p. 154. The 
general meaning appears to be that the price, 
a very contemptible amount, was to be handed 
over to the potter who made the earthen 
vessels for the service of the Temple; his 
residence, of course, was in the potteries, 
situate, as we have seen, at or near the place 
afterwards called Aceldama. 

St. Matthew saw in this a figure or fore- 
shadowing of what was done with the price at 
which our Lord was sold and bought. It 
was cast into the temple, but made over to 
the potter as the price for his clay-field. 

The coincidences are, indeed, striking. 
The same price, the same persons whom the 
price concerned, those who paid it being the 
representatives of the people; He for whom 
it was paid the prophet, in a special sense 
the visible representation of Jehovah; the 
holy place into which it was cast; its destin- 
ation, and its final use ; these presented them- 
selves to the mind of the Evangelist, taught 
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by the Spirit to discern the significance of a 
transaction, originally most obscure, but find- 
ing a full explanation in that which he has to 
record. 


33. We have to consider (1) the name, 
and (2) the site of Golgotha. The literal 
meaning given by St. Matthew is clear 
and uncontested—a place of a skull, equiva- 
lent to Calvary, or Calvaria, from calva, a bare 
skull; but it is questioned whether this refers 
to the shape of the place or to its use. Jerome, 
who is followed by Luther, and lately by 
Strauss and Fritzsche, explains it as supplicii 
locus, a place of execution, so named from the 
heads of malefactors; but to this there are 
grave objections. It is not probable that 
skulls or other bones would lie scattered about 
a place close to the city; nor has it ever been 
customary in the East to have places set 
apart for executions. It was usual to fix 
upon a site where the execution could be 
witnessed by multitudes, and a slight elevation 
near a high road and close to the city would 
best serve the purpose. The meaning, there- 
fore, now generally adopted is “a place of a 
skull ;” like a skull in form, a mound sloping 
on all sides, sufficiently high to be seen from 
some distance, not so high as to give unne- 
cessary trouble in the erection of a cross. To 
the modern authorities cited by Meyer ix Joc. 
add Keim, p. 405. Farrar speaks doubtfully. 
Names taken from resemblance to parts of the 
body are common in all languages. (2.) The 
site is still considered doubtful by many, per- 
haps by the generality of modern critics; but 
the evidence in support of the traditional site is 
strong, and appears conclusive. It meets the 
essential conditions of nearness and conspicu- 
ousness. The only question is, whether it was 
outside of the second wall of the city. Robin- 
son, who examined this question carefully, 
came to the conclusion that it was not, since 
the second wall must, as he argues, have in- 
cluded the pool of Hezekiah, and have, there- 
fore, been at some distance to the west of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre (vol. i. pp. 
407-418). This argument is met by Furrer, 
in Schenkel’s ‘ Bibel-lexicon,’ s.v. Golgotha. 
He proves that the wall could not have run to 
the west of the pool: in that direction there 
are very few feet of rubbish, not immense 
masses, such as are found eastward of the 
church, and would have indicated the former 
existence of a great wall. The account of the 
advance of ‘Titus, after taking the third wall, 
shews that he found no obstacle westward of 
the port of Hezekiah or Amygdalum (pro- 
bably Ham-migdal, i.e. the Tower), close to 
which he erected a temporary fort. From 
other indications Furrer concludes that the 
second wall must have run from the west of 
the gate Gennath to Fort Antonia. These 
facts, which cannot be seriously affected by 
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future discoveries, confirm the very ancient, 
if not primitive, tradition. The Bordeaux 
pilgrim, A.D. 333, writes thus: “ On the left 
side (of the original Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre) is the hillock (smonticulus) Gol- 
gotha, where the Lord was crucified. Thence, 
about a stone-throw distance, is the crypt 
where His body was deposited.” St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem alludes to the spot repeatedly. 
There was no doubt as to the site in the time 
of Eusebius. Professor Willis, in his ex- 
haustive treatise on the Holy Sepulchre, shews 
the exact adaptation of the site, the actual 
height of the traditional mound in the chapel 
of Longinus, and other conditions, to the 
narrative of the evangelists: “The rock of 
Calvary still stands up fifteen feet above the 
pavement. It appears likely that, in its original 
state, this rock was part of a little swell of the 
ground that jutted out from the slope of 
Sepulchre Street, and probably always formed 
a somewhat abrupt brow on the west and 
south sides; for the south-west brow of the 
rock has just sufficient elevation to raise the 
wretched sufferers above the gazing crowd, 
that would naturally arrange itself below and 
upon the sloping side opposite, which formed 
a kind of natural theatre with respect to the 
brow of Calvary.” (See Williams, ‘Holy 
City, ii. 240.) The full proof of the redis- 
covery of the true site is due to Professor 
Willis. The work, in which Furrer records 
his acquiescence, belongs to a school specially 
adverse to traditional views. 


34. The first question is whether there is 
a real and substantial discrepancy between 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. St. Mark has 
€opupptcpevoy oivov, “wine mingled with 
myrrh.” St. Matthew, according to the 
Textus receptus, has õéos pera xodrs 
pepeypévov (A. V., “ vinegar mingled with 
gall). But for d£0s, vinegar, the oldest MSS, 
even some which generally differ in disputed 
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readings, have owov. Thus8 BDKLI 
and thirteen cursive MSS; so,too, the most im- 
portant of the Ancient Versions, the old Italic, 
the Vulgate, Sahidic, Coptic, Syriac Pesh.”’, 
Syriac’, ‘Ethiopic, Armenian, the Anglo- 
Saxon, which follows the Vulgate and early 
Italian, and the Frank, z.e. the High-Ger- 
man of the ninth century. This reading is 
adopted by Ewald, Weiss, Bleek, Tischendorf, 
ed. 8, and M‘Clellan. The other reading, 
as Tischendorf suggests, may have been in- 
troduced from the Septuagint, Ps. lxix. 21. 
If d€0s were the true reading, it might refer 
to the posca, the diluted vinegar or sour wine 
commonly used by the soldiers. So far there 
is either an exact agreement, or a substantial 
coincidence in the two accounts. 

The next question is, what the evangelists 
mean severally by the words gall and myrrh. 
Meyer says peremptorily, St. Matthew’s “ gall” 
must be literally “gall,” the only meaning of 
xoAn. This is contrary to the usage of the 
Septuagint, the real authority on this passage. 


There it corresponds twice to myb, worm- 
wood, Prov. v. 4; Lam. iii. 15; and six times to 
wen, which certainly does not mean “ gall,” 
but a poisonous or strongly narcotic bitter ; 
thus specially in Ps. Ixix. 22, The word 
which St. Mark uses is derived from 1, 
resina aromatica, odorata et amara; but ale) 
(myrrh) and 777, which the LXX render 
xoAn in Job xvi. 13, 16, come from the same 
root. The two evangelists had probably the 
same word before them in Aramaic. The 
Arabic version has the same word in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. In that language 
it means “bitterness,” and also specially 
“myrrh.” 

Here the agreement is substantial. Some 
common wine, such as the soldiers used, was 
mingled with a powerful narcotic drug, bitter, 
but offered as an anesthetic: declined for that 
reason by the Lord of light and //e. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1 Christs resurrection is declared by an angel 
to the women. 9 He himself appeareth unto 
them. 11 The high priests give the soldiers 
money to say that he was stolen out of his 


sepulchre. 16 Christ appeareth to his dis- 
ciples, 19 and sendeth them to baptize and 
teach all nations. 


N the “end of the sabbath, as ie Mer 16, 
began to dawn toward the first John 20. r. 








CHAP. XXVIII.—1-10. APPEARANCES TO 
THE HOLY WOMEN. 

1. In the end of the sabbath... . week.| 
It was at the early dawn before sunrise on 
Sunday morning, that these holy women set 
out from their home, in order to visit the 
sepulchre; but the meaning of the expres- 
sion rendered “in the end of the Sabbath” 
is questioned. It cannot mean before the 
end of the Sabbath, for that day closed at 
sunset, so far as the law of ceremonial obser- 


vance was concerned. Meyer says, as usual 
positively, it must mean late in the Sabbath, 
which is simply impossible, taking the word 
in its legal sense. The rendering after the 
Sabbath, or at a late hour after the Sabbath, 
is fully justified by quotations from Hellen- 
istic writers (ap. Wetstein), and is adopted 
by Fritzsche, Ewald, and De Wette. The 
holy women left their home at the first dawn 
of day, nearly twelve hours after the close of 
the Sabbath. 
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been. 


2 ST. MATTHEW. XXVIII. 


day of the week, came Mary Magda- 
lene and the other Mary to see the 
sepulchre. 

2 And, behold, there "was a great 
earthquake : for the angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and came and 
rolled back the stone from the door, 
and sat upon it. 





[v. 2—5. 


3 His countenance was like light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow : 

4 And for fear of him the keepers 
did shake, and became as dead men. 

5 And the angel answered and said 
unto the women, Fear not ye: for I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was 
crucified, 





the first day of the week.| St. Matthew uses 
the Hebrew idiom, literally “day one of the 
week,” but he takes the day in the natural, 
not in the Jewish sense, as beginning with 
sunrise. The first day was regarded by the 
Hebrews as specially holy. In addition to 
passages quoted by Lightfoot, the following is 
given by Schoettgen: “that day has ten 
crowns. Itis first in the work of creation, first 
for the princes of the people (who met on 
that day to consecrate the Temple), the first 
for the priesthood, first in the Levitical ser- 
vice, the first on which fire from heaven con- 
sumed the sacrifice, the first on which the 
Shechinah descended (on the Tabernacle), 
the first in which Israel received the benedic- 
tion, and the first in the order of months.” 
To which the Christian adds: the first in the 
new creation, the first in which the access to 
heaven was effected, the first in the dispen- 
sation of life. 


came.| ‘Townson lays considerable stress 
on the twofold meaning of this word, “ went ” 
(as in John xxi. 3) being ‘equally correct. 
It thus points to the hour at which they left 
home, which would naturally be the first 
glimmering of light, about twenty minutes 
before sunrise, so that they would reach the 
sepulchre when the sun was already above 
the horizon. (See note on Mark xvi. 1, 2.) 
St. Matthew mentions Mary Magdalene and 
Mary (the mother of James) apart, in re- 
ference to his previous notice (ch. xxvii. 61), 
They were accompanied by Salome, and they 
had purchased spices the previous evening, 
after the close of the Sabbath. (See St. Mark.) 
The notices in St. Luke are held by Town- 
son and other able critics to refer to the other 
holy women who were with Joanna, the wife 
of Chuza. See Townson’s Works, edited by 
Churton, vol. ii. p. 121 f. Michelhaus, in a 
work just published, ‘ Akad.-Vorl. ed. Zahn, 
takes the same view, vol. i. p. 434. 


2. there was a great earthquake.| A re- 
petition of the shock described in ch. xxvii. 
51; as such not unusual after an interval, but 
in this case distinctly stated to be supernatural 
as to its cause. Meyer is wrong in asserting 
that the events here recorded took place after 
the arrival of the women. St. Matthew uses 
the aorist, which simply denotes the fact, not 
the time of its occurrence. Here, apart from 


all reference to the other evangelists, it is 
evident that St. Matthew describes what took 
place while they were on the way from home, 
thus accounting for what they saw on their 
arrival: the stone rolled away from the 
entrance of the tomb, within the vestibule the 
guards lying prostrate, and as they entered 
the vestibule, hastening to the chamber of 
death, the angel sitting on the stone. For the 
form of the tomb and of the stone which had 
closed it, see note on ch. xxvii. 60. 

sat upon it.) Or, “ was seated upon it.” The 
word describes the angel as already occupying 
that position when the holy women arrived. 


3. His countenance.) Literally, his appear- 
ance or form; but the Authorised Version is 
substantially correct. The flashing light of 
his countenance is meant. 

4. did shake, or “quake.”] The word in- 
dicates a severe convulsion, as in an earth- 
quake. 


5. And the angel answered.| This expres- 
sion probably indicates a gap in the narrative. 
The holy women, on their arrival, saw at 
once that the entrance of the tomb was open, 
and on entering the vestibule, found the 
angel sitting on the great stone which had 
been rolled back. ‘They started back in ter- 
ror, not convulsed like the soldiers on guard 
then lying prostrate before the angel, but 
they were at once consoled by his words, 
“Fear not ye;” you have no cause for fear, 
for I know the piety and love which brought 
you hither. 


6. for he is risen.) This certainly implies 
that the resurrection had taken place before 
the arrival of the holy women—probably also 
before the descent of the angel. There was, 
therefore, no connection between our Lord’s 
quitting the tomb and the removal of the 
stone, which was done in order to enable the 
loving followers of Christ to enter. The 
accounts of St. Matthew and St. Mark so far 
coincide. Both omit to notice the previous 
departure of Mary Magdalene, who, on see- 
ing the tomb open, had gone at once to in- 
form the disciples. The narrative of St. Luke 
refers, as Townson has shewn, to a second 
group accompanying Joanna somewhat later 
to the tomb. 


Come, see the place.| Hence it follows that the 


Ve 6—9: | 


6 He is not here: for he is risen, 
as he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his dis- 
ciples that he is risen from the dead ; 
and, behold, he goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, 
I have told you. 





other Mary and Salome, under the guidance of 
the angel, passed through the narrow entrance, 
and saw within the tomb the empty place 
where the body had been laid by Joseph, 
doubtless in their presence. There they re- 
ceived further directions. St. Matthew, with 
his usual brevity, omits here to say that they did 
enter the tomb (but see v. 8), and to tell us 
what they saw within it ; but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the two angels, afterwards 
seen by Mary Magdalene, were then visible. 

7. go quickly, and tell his disciples.) ‘The 
disciples were, therefore, in Jerusalem—cer- 
tainly not at Bethany, as Dr. M‘Clellan sup- 
poses. They were also together, probably in 
the upper chamber, where we find them on 
several occasions immediately afterwards. 
The distance cannot have been considerable, 
since Mary Magdalene fetched Peter and 
John, and accompanied them in their rapid 
visit to the open tomb. 

he goeth before you into Galilee.| This was 
a command to the twelve, and to all who 
had followed our Lord from Galilee. There, 
where His public ministry began, the Apostles 
were to receive their commission. St. Luke 
omits this direction, since he was writing for 
Gentiles. little conversant with local circum- 
stances, and was recording a different appear- 
ance of angels. 


lo, I have told you.| In accordance with 
our Lord’s word (ch. xxvi. 32; Mark xiv. 
28), to which the angel refers, as we learn 
from St. Mark. 

8. And they departed, or “went out” of 
the sepulchre. Thus St. Matthew shews 
incidentally that they had entered it. 

with fear and great joy.| St. Mark dwells 
chiefly on the fear, as a feeling less to be ex- 
pected than the extreme joy, which St. 
Matthew not less naturally mentions. The 
holy women thus ran in order to bear the 
message to the assembled disciples, but, as 
St. Mark notices, they spoke to no one on the 
way. It may be inferred, from comparing the 
accounts of the evangelists that they were 
anticipated by Mary Magdalene, and found 
the disciples informed of what had transpired, 
though as yet not convinced. 

9. as they went to tell his disciples.| These 
words are omitted by those of the oldest MSS, 


New Test—Vot. I, 


nie MATTHEW, XXVIII. 


8 And they departed quickly from 
the sepulchre with fear and great 
joy; and did run to bring his disciples 
word. 

g T And as they went to tell his 
disciples, behold, Jesus met them, say- 
ing, All hail. And they came and held 
him by the feet, and worshipped him. 





and are not necessary to complete the sense: 
but they rest on good authority, and the omis- 
sion is more easily explained, than their inser- 
tion, The narrative presents some difficulty. 
It may be an instance of St. Matthew’s habit of 
grouping events which the other evangelists 
detail separately. We know from St. Mark 
and St. John that the first personal appearance 
of our Lord was to Mary Magdalene, and 
from St. Luke that the message brought to 
the disciples was disbelieved. There is, there- 
fore, reason to assume that in this verse St. 
Matthew, who gives a succinct and complete 
summary of all appearances to the women, 
refers to the separate manifestation to Mary 
Magdalene. There can be no doubt as to 
the fact that all the evangelists, St. Matthew 
most frequently, do thus sometimes combine 
distinct events, “tracing with bold outline the 
great features of the history.” (Westcott, Int. 
p. 332.) One of the plainest and most striking 
instances of such combination will be found 
in Acts xxvi. 15-18. St. Matthew passes over 
all other appearances of our Lord in Jerusalem, 
a far more important omission, hastening 
onwards to the great declaration with which 
this Gospel closes. 

It is, indeed, possible that St. Matthew 
refers to an appearance not recorded by the 
other evangelists; but in that case many cir- 
cumstances must be assumed. ‘Thus Lange 
(vol. iii. p. 362) holds that the two companies 
of women joined Mary Magdalene, and com- 
paring what each had seen, resolved to go 
at once and announce to the disciples the ap- 
pearance and message of the angel. ‘Then, 
as they were on the way, Jesus met them 
and saluted them. ‘This appears to be some- 
what strained; but it bears upon a principle 
which throughout such inquiries should 
be kept in mind. Independent accounts 
of events occurring in a time of exceeding 
excitement, and related by truthful witnesses, 
but from different points of view, naturally 
present difficulties which cannot be cleared up 
without a thorough knowledge of all particu- 
lars; and such attempts as those of Lange, 
M‘Clellan, and, above all, of ‘Townson, prove 
at least that events might have occurred in 
such order and form, as, if known, would 
satisfactorily explain all divergences. 


All hail.) ‘The usual form of salutation, 
(0) 
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10 Then said Jesus unto them, 
Be not afraid: go tell my brethren 
that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see me. 

11 M Now when they were going, 
behold, some of the watch came into 
the city, and shewed unto the chief 
priests all the things that were done. 


ST MAT PAE Wok VII: 


[v. 1o—14. 


12 And when they were assembled 
with the elders, and had taken coun- 
sel, they gave large money unto the 
soldiers, 

13 Saying, Say ye, His disciples 
came by night, and stole him away 
while we slept. 

14 And if this come to the go- 





but here to be taken in its literal significance, 
“rejoice.” The first word of greeting 
awakened the feeling of great joy. Hence 
the absence of terror in the responsive act of 
the holy women. 

Three acts denote their feelings: they 
came to Him (not simply came); they took 
hold of His feet, an act of deep humility and 
fervent love, permitted for the first and, it 
would seem, for the last time by our Lord 
(see St. John xx. 17); they worshipped 
Him, the first (wot the only, see v. 17) instance 
of adoration recorded before the Ascension, 
here offered not by Apostles, but loving women. 


10. Be not afraid.| The blending of fear 
with love has been noticed by St. Matthew 
(v. 8); but the word of our Lord may seem 
rather to refer to St. Mark’s brief aud striking 
account (xvi. 9). 

my brethren.| The first time that this word 
is applied to the disciples by our Lord. 
Ancient interpreters saw in it a designation of 
great honour. Some moderns (e.g. Meyer) 
far less reasonably find in it a reproof of the 
act of adoration, to which it certainly does 
not refer. Had the act been superstitious, it 
would have been directly reproved. The true 
and natural explanation is that on the first 
appearance of the risen Saviour He gave His 
loved ones an assurance of the continuance and 
deepening of His feelings of affection towards 
them. Indeed, this expression has a peculiar, 
if not exclusive propriety after the resurrec- 
tion, when He became “the first-born from 
the dead.” 

Galilee.) The repetition of the injunction 
confirms St. Mark’s account, that up to this 
time the holy women had spoken to no one, 
or that, as St. Luke says, their account of the 
angel’s appearance had not been believed. 


11-15. REPORT OF THE WATCH. 


11. when they were going.) While the 
women were still on the way, some of the 
soldiers of the watch went straight to the chief 
priests, at whose disposal they had been placed 
by Pilate. This was the only course open to 
them. What they would report would, of 
course, be that, after a shock of earthquake, 
such as was common especially after a pre- 
vious shock (see note above), they had seen a 





vision of dazzling brightness, and that the stone 
was rolled away. The chief priests might take 
theaccount of the earthquake and the displaced 
stone as facts, and feel that, after a night’s 
watching close to Golgotha, the soldiers’ 
minds would be in a state in which lightning 
might be taken for an angel. But they were 
well aware that their own disbelief was not 
shared by the people; and though sure that, if 
the soldiers gave in such a report to their own 
commander, they would be executed at once, 
they were equally certain that the statement 
would be generally accepted as proving a 
supernatural interference. The soldiers were 
completely in their power. Let them confess 
that they had slept, and that while they slept 
the Body had been taken away, all would be 
safe. But the question is raised whether they 
could shield the soldiers from punishment. 
To this the answer is obvious. ‘The soldiers 
had but to report that the chief Priests, whose 
work they had to do, were satisfied, and 
Pilate would certainly not concern himself 
further with the matter, or, accepting the 
Jews’ own statement, that they had no com- 
plaint to make, would sneer at the frustration 
of their precautions. 


12. The consultation with other members 
of the Sanhedrim was called for. All knew 
the precautions which had been taken, and 
were alike interested in the question, what 
was now to be done? This was probably 
a formal meeting, though the few members 
who believed in, or were favourably disposed 
to our Lord would naturally be absent, a 
point which ought to have occurred to such 
critics as Meyer and Reuss. 


they gave large money.| No money would 
have induced the soldiers to give in such a 
report to their own officers; but if they knew 
that none would be called for under the cir- 
cumstances (see note on v. 11), they might be 
induced by a large bribe to make the declara- 
tion to the council, or unofficially to Jews 
who might make inquiry. They knew well 
that the high priest did not believe that they 
had slept on their watch. In that case they 
would have been given up at once to the legal 
and inevitable punishment. 


14. we will persuade him.] In plain words, 
“bribe him.” Meyer denies this; but the 


v. 15—17.] 


vernor’s ears, we will persuade him, 
and secure you. 

15 So they took the money, and 
did as they were taught: and this 
saying is commonly reported among 
the Jews until this day. 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVIII. 


16 f Then the eleven disciples 
went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them. 

17 And when they saw him, they 
worshipped him: but some doubted. 





passages quoted by Wetstein (in Joc.) prove 
the common usage. Pilate’s accessibility to 
bribery was well known: 


_ Secure you.| The word isto be taken in its 
literal and full sense—save you from anxiety 
and danger. 


15. and this saying .. . . until this day.] 
This Gospel in its present form was written 
after an interval of, at least, some thirty 
years, during which no other account of 
the disappearance of our Lord’s body was 
given by the Jewish rulers. One point is thus 
conclusively proved; the body could not be 
found. The chief priests would, of course, 
at once ascertain the fact whether it was still 
in the tomb; nor, when they heard that it was 
gone, would they spare any pains to discover 
it. Had it been in the possession of the 
disciples, it would have been an effectual 
barrier to belief in the Resurrection, nor 
could they have concealed it from the agents 
of the rulers. That the story in the form 
here given was widely disseminated, not only 
up to the time, but long after the publication 
of this Gospel, is proved by the express state- 
ment of Justin Martyr in controversy with 
the Jew Tryphon (ch. cviii. p. 335), “ Ye 
appointed chosen men, and sent them to all 
the world to preach thus: ‘A godless and 
lawless heresy has been raised by a certain 
Galilean impostor, and when we had crucified 
him, his disciples stole him by night from the 
tomb.’” Now, Justin Martyr either alludes to 
this passage, thus attesting its authenticity, or 
he states a fact within his own experience, 
attesting its truth. It is certain he would not 
have made the statement had not the fact been 
notorious. At a later period the blasphemous 
legend, called the ‘Toledoth Jesu, repeats 
the story, with additions specially invented 
to account for the concealment of the body. 
(See ‘Die Jesusmythen des Judentums,’ by 
Rösch, in the ‘Studien und Kritiken; 1873.) 


among the Jews.| St. Matthew uses this 
expression here for the first time, in St. John’s 
gospel the usage is uniform. 


16-20. THE APPEARANCE IN GALILEE. 


16. Then the eleven.| Or,“ but the eleven.” 
St. Matthew gives no note of time. [In fact, 
more than eight days elapsed before they left 
Jerusalem, after the conversion of the solitary 
doubter. (St. John xx.) 


intoa mountain.| “The mountain.” This 
indicates an omission, such as occurs often in 
this Gospel, there being no previous notice of 
a direction given to the disciples. It must 
have been given at a meeting in Jerusalem, so 
that the statement confirms the testimony of 
the other evangelists. It is not improbable 
that the mountain, on which our Lord de- 
livered the great discourse at the beginning 
of His public ministry, was the place appointed 
for the last solemn charge in Galilee; but He 
“appointed” (éra€aro) naturally points to a 
special direction for this occasion. 

It is doubtful whether this meeting took 
place immediately after the arrival of the 
disciples in Galilee. Such is the first impres- 
sion made by St. Matthew’s account, and it 
seems natural that they should at once pro- 
ceed to the place which He had appointed. 
On the other hand, many of the disciples 
went, as we know from St. John, to their own 
homes, and even for a short time returned to 
their early occupations. Some time might be 
allowed for summoning all the followers of 
our Lord. It also seems probable that 
the restoration of St. Peter preceded the 
delivery of the great charge. Still, at the 
most, a few days only can have elapsed. The 
following charge was, therefore, not the last, 
but the first, solemn charge given to the whole 
body of believers. It must, therefore, have 
been many days before His Ascension. 


17. And when they saw him.) All had 
not seen Him previously, few, if any, having 
been present when He appeared to the eleven 
in Jerusalem. ‘This was the first meeting 
with the assembled disciples, of whom up- 
wards of five hundred were now present, as 
we read in the earliest written account of 
appearances after the Resurrection. (See 
t Cor. xv. 6, which most probably speaks of 
this transaction.) Meyer, in his note on that 
passage, agrees with Ewald, that St. Paul 
speaks of a meeting in Galilee. 


they worshipped him.| ‘Thus following, and 
sanctioning by a public act, the example 
of the holy women on the morning of the 
Resurrection (see v. g). Before the Passion 
worship had been offered to our Lord by 
others; rarely, if ever, by His own Apostles, 
(Bengel.) 

but some doubted.| Apparently, while He 
was at a distance; and certainly not 
whether He was risen, but whether he was 
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18 And Jesus came and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. 

19 1%Go ye therefore, and teach 





there present. Recognition in all cases of 
appearance between the Resurrection and 
Ascension, depended upon the spiritual state 
of the witnesses, or upon His. will. The 
doubt did not imply unbelief, for our Lord 
does not reproach them, as in other cases, 
but came near and spoke to them. 


18. All power is given] Literally “all 
authority was given,’ ie, the fulness of 
power to govern the universe was imparted 
to Christ at His resurrection; not as a new 
gift, but a confirmation and practical realisa- 
tion of the power over all things, which had 
been delivered unto Him by the Father (see 
ch. xi. 27), and had been received by Him 
in His human nature at the time of the In- 
carnation. It wasa restoration to the glory 
which was His, as Son of God, from eternity ; 
but the special point te which He now di- 
rects His disciples’ minds is that they serve 
One who has entered into full possession of 
unlimited dominion. 

in heaven.| Over all principalities and 
powers of the spiritual world. Angels were 
to be henceforth “ministering spirits” “ to 
the heirs of salvation.” The true sphere 
of the Church, as a spiritual body, is “in 
heavenly places” (cf. Eph. y 3, 20-22; Phil. 
il. 9, 16), and there all things are subject to 
its Lord. 

and in earth.) Or “on the earth;” the 
sphere of the Church, as a visible body, where 
it would have to struggle, and, by virtue of 
this charter, to prevail until the end. 

19. Go ye therefore.| The word “there- 
fore,” omitted in the oldest MSS, and in late 
critical editions (see note in Tisch. ed. 8), was 
doubtless inserted in order to mark the con- 
nection of thought. The universal power as- 
sures the success of the universal mission. 
If retained, it should therefore be printed in 
italics, 


teach all nations.] Literally “make disciples 
of all nations,” z.e. bring all nations into the 
body of disciples. This includes the processes 
of conversion, and of incorporation into the 
Church. The word “teach” ought not to 
have been used here, being applied in its 
true sense in the next verse; but our Trans- 
lators probably chose it as a single word 
coming near to the original. “ Christianise ” 
might express the meaning more nearly, but 
we have not an exact equivalent. The 
catholicity of the Church stands thus at 
the head of its charter. That was the 
first and most striking distinction between 


ST. MATTHEW. XXVIII. 


[v. 18—20. 


all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost : 

20 Teaching them to observe all 





it and Judaism, All nations are to be- 
come members of a body, in which there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, all being one in 
Christ. 


baptizing them.| The conditions and pro- 
cesses by which discipleship is effected are, 
first, the initiatory sacrament, then, complete 
instruction. Make them disciples by bap- 
tizing and by teaching them. 


in the name.| Rather “into the name.” 
The difference is considerable. “In the 
name” might imply that baptism was to be 
administered by church ministers acting in 
the name of the Almighty. “Into the name” 
means that converts are pledged by baptism 
to a faith, which has for its object the Being 
designated by that name, and which brings 
them into union with Him. The word 
“name” has a wide and deep meaning; it 
implies a living reality, a power, and in 
Scripture, when applied to God, is equivalent 
to the Godhead. 


of the Father . . . Holy Ghost.| The two- 
fold truth in the doctrine of the Trinity is 
thus distinctly stated. (1.) Identity in Es- 
sence. The Three have one Name; no Being, 
however glorious, not being God, could be 
included in one Name. The Son and the 
Holy Ghost are objects of the Faith thus set 
forth, not less distinctly than the Father. 
(2.) The order is equally clear ; first, He from 
Whom all proceeded; second, He through 
‘Whom all proceedeth ; third, He by Whom 
all proceedeth. Co-ordination as to essence 
and name, subordination as to mutual relation 
and office. 

The first act of admission into the Church 
thus involves recognition of the fundamental 
principle of all dogmatic truth. In the case 
of adults, the recognition would of course 
precede baptism; in the case of infants, it 
would follow. Such was the faith in which 
they were to be trained, being admitted into 
the body on the responsibility of their parents 
or sponsors. 


20. Teaching them to observe.) Practical 
teaching, including every principle of moral 
and spiritual duty, is thus inseparably con- 
nected with doctrinal teaching. ‘The doctrine 
is simple, complete, absolute, summed up in 
a short form, henceforward the true bap- 
tismal formula, and the foundation of the 
creed of the Church. ‘The practical teach- 
ing is to be founded wholly on Christ’s com- 
mand. Hence the first duty of the Church 
was to present those words in a complete 


v. 20.] 


things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, 


and authoritative form. This was the main 
object contemplated by St. Matthew, who at a 
very early period wrote in Hebrew the Gospel 
which was entitled “the oracles of the Lord,” 
not as excluding a record of His acts, but as 
giving special prominence to His discourses. 
The next great, indeed the permanent duty 
of the Church, is to inculcate those duties by 
oral teaching, by means of a ministry duly 
authorised to carry on the work of the 
Apostles. 

Iam with you alway.| Literally all the 
days. This implies continuous presence 
and support. There was to be no period of 
suspended life; no day in which the Saviour 
would forsake His Church. A long period 
is thus intimated for the interval which was 
to elapse. ‘“ All the days” would scarcely 
be used of a brief period, such as modern 
interpreters are too apt to assume to have 
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even unto the end of the world. 
Amen. 


been looked for by Apostles taught by their 
Lord. And “with you,” as Bishop Words- 
worth points out, here implies intimate rela- 
tion, abiding support. It refers specially+to 
the great name Immanuel. 


the end of the world.| The expression 
means the completion of the zon, or age, 
during which the Church has to accomplish 
its work of preparation. 

With this sublime utterance St. Matthew 
winds up his Gospel, throughout which he 
has kept the principles, which are thus enun- 
ciated, distinctly before our minds; the uni- 
versal sovereignty of Christ; His purpose 
of bringing all nations into His kingdom; 
the conditions of admission and continuance 
in His Church; the complete records of His 
teaching, doctrinal, moral, and spiritual; and 
the assurance of perpetuity and progress 
under His abiding presence. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 The office of Fohn the Baptist. 9 Jesus is 
baptized, 12 tempted, 14 he preacheth: 16 
calleth Peter, Andrew, James and John: 
23 healeth one that had a devil, 29 Peter's 


mother in law, 32 many diseased persons, 
41 and cleanseth the leper, 


| Rese beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God; 





CHAP. I. The Gospel of St. Mark begins 
with the public announcement of the coming 
of Jesus Christ, and in the form presented to 
us by nearly all manuscripts (see notes on 
ch, xvi.) it ends with an account of His ascen- 
sion. ‘This is in exact accordance with the 
limits defined by St. Peter (Acts i. 22), when 
he describes the conditions of the first apostle- 
ship, “ beginning with the baptism of John, 
until the day that He was taken up from us.” 
Thus, too, as Professor Westcott observes 
(see ‘Introd. to the Study of the Gospels,’ 
p. 171), “St. Peter before Cornelius, and 
St. Paul in the synagogue of Antioch sketch 
shortly the significant events of the Saviour’s 
life within the very limits which were marked 
from the first—the Baptism of John and the 
Ascension.” See also the statement of Irenæus, 
quoted in the note at the end of ch. xvi. 
This first section is exclusively concerned 
with that beginning, which is marked also 
distinctly by our Lord’s words (Luke xvi. 16), 
“the law and the prophets were until John: 
since that time the kingdom of God is 
preached.” ‘The subject-matter of the Bap- 
tist’s preaching forms an integral part of 
what St. Mark calls “the beginning of the 
Gospel ;” his special object being to announce 
the advent of the One mightier than himself. 


2-8. THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE 
BAPTIST. 


1. The beginning of the gospel] The word 
“ Gospel” is here used in the primary sense 
of glad tidings; not, as in some passages, 
the subject-matter of revelation, but the 
announcement of the Saviour’s coming. 
(Evayyéuov, active, not passive; the declar- 
ing, not the things declared; so Cremer, 
Weiss, Késtlin, and other critics. The 
article before “beginning” is not in the 
Greek, and is omitted by Davidson; but it 
is required by the English idiom, 


of Jesus Christ.) ‘‘ Jesus Christ” is an 
expression not found elsewhcre in the synop- 
tical Gospels, not even in St. Luke, who uses 
it frequently in the Acts. It stands here 
with great propriety, since St. Mark is stating 
the whole subject-matter of the announce- 
ment—Jesus in His humanity, Christ in His 
office, Son of God in His eternal nature. 
Cf. Holtzmann‘ Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 
p. 276; and Reuss, ‘Die Heiligen Schriften 
N. Test.,’ p. 173, 5th edition. 


the Son of God.) Or, omitting the article, 
“Son of God.” (On the reading, see note at 
the end of the chapter.) ‘The expression is 
common to all the Evangelists, but it has a 
special significance in this passage. St. Mat- 
thew’s first object is to shew that Jesus is the 
Christ, the fulfiller of prophecy as King of 
Israel, and as such King of all nations of the 
earth—points which come out distinctly in 
the first words of his Gospel, and most fully 
in its close. Hence he calls Him “the 
Son of David,” words which, on the con- 
trary, St. Mark never uses in his narrative— 
rarely even when quoting the words of 
others, e.g. ch. x. 47, 483 xii. 35. St. John, 
writing, like St. Mark, chiefly for converts 
from heathenism, like him also uses the form 
Son of God constantly (twenty-nine times), 
and especially on occasions when full belief 
is demanded or declared. St. Mark, who 
has it seven times, contemplates our Lord 
more specially as the possessor of inherent 
Divine power, mighty in word and specially 
in deed; as Pressensé, ‘Histoire de Jésus,’ 
p. 209, says, “ C’est VEvangile de la force 
divine en- Jésus-Christ” The term, more- 
over, is peculiarly important, as at once 
presenting our Saviour in His relation to the 
universe; hence the force of the words in 
ch. xvi. 15, “to every creature” (adon TH 
KTIC El). 


2 As it is written in the prophets, 
“Behold, I send my messenger before 
thy face, which shall prepare thy way 
before thee. 
bIsai.4o. 3 The voice of one crying in the 
Luke 3, 4, Wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
John r.23. Lord, make his paths straight. 
© Matt. 4 “John did baptize in the wilder- 
F ness, and preach the baptism of re- 
| Or, wt. pentance 'for the remission of sins. 


ee 5 ?And there went out unto him 


2 Mal. 
Side 


5 Lee VhAR Kewl: 


[v. 2—7. 
all the land of Judza, and they of 


Jerusalem, and were all baptized of 
him in the river of Jordan, confessing 
their sins. 


6 And John was ‘clothed with * Matt 


camel’s hair, and with a girdle of a>” 
skin about his loins; and he did eat 
locusts and wild honey ; 

7 And preached, saying, There 
cometh one mightier than I after 
me, the latchet of whose shoes I am 





2. As itis written in the prophets.) (On 
the reading see note at the end of chapter.) 
St. Mark is singularly sparing in references 
to the prophets ; here, however, at the outset 
he lays down the broad principle, that what- 
ever did occur in connection with the Son of 
God, had been divinely predicted. Thus 
Irenæus, /. c., ‘he begins with the prophets.’ 
St. Peter doubtless made exposition of pro- 
phecy a main point in addressing Hebrews 
(see all his discourses in the Acts, and notices 
in his Epistles, e.g., 1, i. ro-12; il. 6-10; 2,1. 
Ig-21; ili. 2), and in instructing converts 
after their admission into the Church; but 
in the first broad sketch of the history of 
Christ he may have been satisfied with a 
general allusion to the “ witness ” of “ all the 
prophets.” (Cf. Acts x. 43.) 

my messenger.| Or, “My angel.” (See 
notes on Mal. iii. 1, and St. Matt. xi. 10.) 

before thy face. Malachi ‘has “ my face.” 
St. Mark agrees with St. Matthew, /.c., 
where see note, and St. Luke. The change 
of persons has a special significance, identify- 
ing the Son in essence with the Father, and 
distinguishing Him in personality. 

3. The voice.) Or, a voice. The two 
prophecies, as understood by the Evangelists, 
concur in representing the coming of Jesus 
Christ as the coming of Jehovah. For “ the 
Lord,” Isaiah has “Jehovah ;” and for “ His,” 
he has “our God.” Our Saviour is thus 
called “ Jehovah,” and “our God.” 


4. John did baptize.| This clause is closely 
connected with the first verse. The begin- 
ning of the Gospel-tidings was John, who 
came baptizing in the wilderness, and pro- 
claiming a baptism of repentance preparatory 
to remission of sins. (See note below.) 

in the wilderness.| See note on St. Matt. 
ill, 2, and Lewin, ‘ Fasti Sacri, p. 175. St. 
Luke explains the word correctly: “ John 
came into all the country about Jordan”—i.e., 
into the district on the west of the Jordan, 
called the Ghor, or Aulon. 

baptism of repentance.| A baptism requir- 
ing and representing an inward spiritual 
change. (See note on Matt. xxvii.) 


for the remission of sins.) It is ques- 
tioned whether this means that forgiveness 
was an immediate result of John’s baptism 
(so Hoffmann, Ewald) or promised as a gift 
to be bestowed afterwards (Meyer, Alford, 
Bishop Wordsworth). If the repentance 
were sincere, the baptism must have been 
a pledge of remission of sins. Lustration 
was always. deemed so far effectual, the 
inner condition being fulfilled: it took away 
the guilt (reatus) of the old life, though it 
could not, like Christ’s baptism, communicate 
a new life. Those who came to John the 
Baptist were fleeing from the wrath to come. 
Weiss (p. 42) says, that in no other passage 
is there any intimation that John connected 
his baptism with forgiveness of sin; but the 
connection is implied by the Evangelists (cf. 


Matt. iii. 6, 11, 14; Luke i. 16, 17), and ex- 


pressly declared by St. Luke, ch. iii. 3. 

5. they of Jerusalem.) Late editors adopt 
“all they of Jerusalem ;” to which strong, 
if not conclusive objections are urged by 
Fritzsche. It is one thing to say that all 
Judea went, another that every man in Jeru- 
salem went. Several MSS and versions of 
high authority have the word “all” after 
“baptized,” a reading adopted by the A. V., 
which commends itself as internally probable. 

the river of Jordan.| St. Mark alone inserts 
the word “river ;” his first readers would 
know little of the geography of Palestine. 
Some MSS, however, have the word in 
Matt. iii. 6. 


6. See notes on St. Matthew. The full 
description of St. John Baptist has a special 
suitableness in this passage ; calling attention 
to his resemblance to the Tishbite Elijah, 
“the messenger” of Malachi. (See v. 2.) 


7. And preached.| Rather “and he 
preached.” In w. 5 the expression “ did bap- 
tize” was explained; here the Evangelist re- 
verts to the other specific point, “he was 
preaching ;” the subject-matter of preaching 
or proclamation being the coming of Him 
who was to give spiritual baptism. 


There cometh one mightier than I after me.] 
Or, “There cometh He who is mightier” 


fatt. 3. 


v. 8—12.] 


not worthy to stoop down and un- 
loose. 

8 I indeed have baptized you with 
water: but he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost. 

9 “And it came to pass in those 
days, that Jesus came from Nazareth 
of Galilee, and was baptized of John 
in Jordan. 





ST. MARK, I. 


10 And straightway coming up out 
of the water, he saw the heavens 


‘opened, and the Spirit like a dove ! Or, 
cloven, or 
rent, 


descending upon him : 

II And there came a voice from 
heaven, saying, Thou art my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


12 £And immediately the spirit £ Matt 


driveth him into the wilderness. 








(lit. “the mightier”) “ than I after me.” St. 
Mark differs slightly from the other Synop- 
tists, using a more definite expression than 
St. Matthew. “After me” is omitted by 
St. Luke, but strongly corroborated by St. 
John, ch. 1, 27, 30. The contrast between 
the order of time and that of rank is im- 
portant, as is also the reference to the pre- 
paratory office of the Baptist, “the mightier 
One” being the Person designated in both 
prophecies as the object of his preaching. 


the latchet of whose shoes.| ‘This was the 
duty of a slave in personal attendance on his 
master. The word “to stoop down,” added 
by St. Mark, vividly represents the act of the 
slave humbly and dutifully bowing down at 
his master’s feet. The act was, however, 
adopted as a simple expression of extreme 
reverence. See Martyr. Polycarp. ch. xiii. 
The word “unloose” (Luke iii. 16; John i. 
27), or “bear,” would seem to refer to the 
conclusion of the Master’s work: the minis- 
try of John was concerned with its beginning 
only; he went before the Strong One to 
announce His coming, but was not in at- 
tendance upon Him when He came: it was 
for others to do the greater work, carrying 
on their ministration after the completion of 
His course. 


8. I indeed have baptized.) Or “I indeed 
baptized you.” 


but he. The word “ He” is emphatic. 


with the Holy Ghost.) Or, “in the Holy 
Ghost ;” lit., “in Holy Spirit.” The Holy 
Spirit is here represented as a life-giving 
stream ; rather in His operation than in His 
Personality. “In” expresses the immersion 
of the converts’ entire being in the spiritual 
influence. The distinction is marked dis- 
tinctly in the original; “water,” as in St. 
Luke’s Gospel is, noted as instrumental only 
(čõarı, but here êv Iv. ‘A.). 

This verse completes “ the beginning of the 
Gospel ;” the three following verses describe 
the initiatory act of fulfilment. 


9-11. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


On the question why our Lord was 
baptized, see note on St. Matt. ili. 15; here 


we have to notice the connection of this 
act with the special statement of St. Mark. 
The culminating point of John Baptist’s pro- 
clamation was that the Mightier One should 
baptize with the Holy Ghost: here we read 
that the Holy Ghost descended on Jesus at 
His baptism; a descent which would seem 
to have invested the human nature with the 
power of baptizing others: it corresponded 
thus with the illapse of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost, conveying the fulness of spiritual powers 
—an act distinct from the process of per- 
sonal sanctification. ‘This distinction, which 
is clearly marked in Holy Scripture, was over- 
looked by the earliest heretics, Cerinthus and 
the Docetæ, who represented this event as the 
coming of the eternal Christ for personal in- 
dwelling (see Irenzus i. xxvi. 1), a view 
adopted substantially by some modern critics 
(Strauss, Késtlin, Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, 
Holtzmann, pp. 68, 476). The Spirit was 
ever with and in our Lord as the Spirit of 
Holiness, but came at baptism as the Spirit 
of office and authority. 


10. be saw.] The descent was witnessed 
also by John Baptist (St. John i. 32); but St. 
Mark’s object is to shew that our Lord, as 
man, then saw the act, which marked the 
initiation of His own office, and sealed Him 
as the Christ. 

opened.) Literally “rent,” a graphic 
word, peculiar to St. Mark (cf. Isai. Ixiv. 1). 
On the date of the Baptism, see note on 
Matt. iii.: the time of year is approximately 
determined by St. John’s narrative. Between 
it and Easter there intervened forty days in 
the wilderness, the return thence to John 
Baptist, three days to the marriage at Cana, 
and some time “not many days” at Caper- 
naum (see John ii. 12). 


12-13. THE TEMPTATION. 


St. Mark gives only a summary statement 
of this transaction, which, like the preceding 
one, he regards as introductory to the public 
ministry of our Lord. 


12. driveth him.| The word indicates a 
sudden and forcible impulsion. St.: Peter, 
who was present, attests the fact which 


201 


202 


k Matt. 
4.12, 


13 And he was there in the wilder- 
ness forty days tempted of Satan ; and 
was with the wild beasts; and the 
angels ministered unto him. 

14 Now after that John was put 
in prison, Ž Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
of God, 


ST. MARK. I. 


[v. 13—16. 


15 And saying, The time is ful- 
filled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe the 
gospel. 


16 *Now as he walked by the sea * Matt, 
4. 18. 


of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew 
his brother casting a net into the sea: 
for they were fishers. 








iam 


came within his personal observation, that 
carried away by an irresistible impulse our 
Lord went at once to the desert, either the 
traditional Quarantania, see note on Matt. iv., 
and Farrar ‘ Life of Christ,’ i. p. 119, or the 
arid plain adjoining the jungle which borders 
the Jordan, frequented by wild beasts. 

13. he was there in the wilderness.) The 
repetition is emphatic: it forces attention to 
the fact that during forty days He underwent 
the searching process of temptation in utter 
solitude. The effect, and doubtless the ob- 
ject, of temptation, as permitted and purposed 
by the Spirit, was that every access to evil 
affections might be exposed to such a trial 
as should assay and thus attest the perfect 
soundness of Him in whom God was well 
pleased. The points of resemblance and 
difference in the temptation of the first and 
of the second man are equally striking and 
significant. 

the angels.| ‘Thus too St. Matthew, who 
shews that the ministration of angels followed 
the temptation. 


14, 15. THE FIRST OFFICIAL ACT OF JESUS 
AS SON OF GOD. PUBLIC PREACHING. 


14. after that John was put in prison.]} 
Literally, ““was delivered up.” The word 
suggests a comparison with our Lord’s be- 
trayal (see note on St. Matt. xxvii. 2). There 
was a considerable interval between our 
Lord’s Baptism and the imprisonment of 
John, which probably took place in the 
autumn. Our Lord appears to have passed 
most of that time in Judea. The record 
of His acts in that district is preserved 
exclusively by St. John, whose family seem 
to have resided chiefly at Jerusalem (see Cas- 
pari, ‘Leben Jesu.’) 


came into Galilee.) Galilee was specially 
designated in prophecy as the scene of Divine 
manifestation (see note on St, Matt. iv. 14, ff.). 
Our Lord went at once into the very centre 
of the dominion of Herod, the persecutor 
of the Baptist. 


the gospel of the kingdom of God.| The 
immediate manifestation of God’s kingdom 
in power was the subject matter of our 
Lord’s preaching in Galilee (see note at 
end of chapter). 


15. And saying.) After “saying” St. 
Mark inserts the word “that”; this is a 
common idiom with our evangelists, but is 
noticeable here, because it indicates that St. 
Mark gives the subject matter, or general 
purport, of our Lord’s teaching, not the 
ipsissima verba (Weiss, p. 53). Tischendorf 
in his last edition omits “and saying,” but 
without sufficient authority. 


The time is fulfilled.| The time predeter- 
mined (cf. Gal. iv. 2-4; Eph. i. 10) came to 
its end or completion when John Baptist 
finished his course. His imprisonment was 
therefore a critical epoch. St. Mark alone 
notices this important point; it bore directly 
upon his own plan, distinguishing sharply 
the period of announcement from that of 
fulfilment. 


the kingdom of God.) St. Matthew has 
“the kingdom of Heaven”: but in later 
Hebrew “ Heaven” is used as equivalent in 
meaning to God. St. Mark wrote for Gen- 
tiles, to whom the expression would be 
strange. 


repent.) So St. Matthew. St. Mark adds 
the evangelical condition. Faith in the Gos- 
pel, that is in the glad tidings of salvation, is 
thus demanded in connection with the first 
preaching of Jesus. The word “ Gospel” 
is taken precisely in the same sense as in v. 1, 
not the subject matter, but the announce- 
ment; so that there is no room for the 
objection of Weiss and others, that it anti- 
cipates the language of the late Apostolic 
age. 

We have thus in this one verse a pregnant 
summary of our Lord’s preaching, the end 
of the preparatory period, the manifestation 
of God’s kingdom, and the conditions of ad- 
mission and acceptance. 


16-20. THE CALL OF FOUR APOSTLES, 


16. Now as he walked.) Rather, follow- 
ing the reading of the oldest MSS and 
versions, “as He was passing on by the sea 
of Galilee.” The meaning appears to be 
that as our Lord came from the south, pass- 
ing through Cana (John iv. 1, 6), He went 
by the seashore towards Capernaum, and on 
His way found four Disciples, whom He 


v. 17—22.] 


17 And Jesus said unto them, 
Come ye after me, and I will make 
you to become fishers of men. 

18 And straightway they forsook 
their nets, and followed him. 

19 And when he had gone a little 
farther thence, he saw James the son 
of Zebedee, and John his brother, 
who also were in the ship mending 
their nets. 


ST. MARK. I. 


20 And straightway he called them : 
and they left their father Zebedee in 
the ship with the hired servants, and 
went after him. 


21 *And they went into Caper- ż Matt. 
naum ; and straightway on the sabbath * ** 


day he entered into the synagogue, and 
taught. 


22 ‘And they were astonished at ? Matt. 
his doctrine: for he taught them as” a: 





had previously chosen, occupied in their old 
calling (cf. John xxi. 3). St. Mark still 
keeps the brief, epitomising style of his in- 
troductory portion, and relates the call of 
these Disciples in the exact words used by 
St. Matthew, doubtless those of the formal 
Apostolical tradition. The omission of the 
circumstances of St. Peter’s call, narrated 
fully by St. Luke, is a remarkable instance 
of the rule, observed by our Evangelist, of 
not giving prominence to details which re- 
flect special distinction upon that Apostle. 


Simon.) St. Mark uses this name ex- 
clusively up to ch. iii. 16: after that always 
Peter, with the characteristic exception 
“Simon, why sleepest thou?” (ch. xiv. 37; 
cf. Holtzmann, p. 284.) 


20. with the hired servants.| This seems 
to mark a difference between the position of 
Zebedee’s family, and that of Simon and 
Andrew. All Israelites had a legal right to 
fish in the sea of Tiberias (“un des bassins 
d’eau les plus poissonneux du monde,” Renan, 
‘Vie de J.; p. 148). Zebedee therefore, whose 
home appears to have been in Jerusalem, had 
aship and hired servants there, probably under 
the management of his partners (Luke v. 10) 
during his absence, and would naturally go 
there with his sons before the great festivals, 
when a large supply would be needed for 
Jerusalem (see Caspari, ‘Leben Jesu’). 
St. Mark alone notices the hired servants, a 
point which St. Peter would naturally record, 
but which would have less interest for the 
other Synoptists. Hilgenfeld, ‘ Einleitung, p. 
515, reckons this among passages evidently 
derived from an independent source, written 
or oral. Many indications of special interest 
in St. John’s personal relations are found in 
this Gospel. 

went after him.) The relation of the 
Disciples to Christ, as coming after Him, 
appears thus to be marked as the converse of 
the Baptist’s, who went before Him. 


21, 22. FIRST PREACHING AT CAPERNAUM. 


21, And they went into Capernaum.| Rather, 
“ they come into Capernaum.” Our Lord 


and his four Disciples (a point noticed by 
St. Mark alone) thus make their entrance 
together—a very solemn act marking the 
commencement of His public teaching, as 
head of a community, then called first into 
germinal existence in the persons of the four. 
‘Two of the four, Simonand Andrew, already 
resided there. See v. 29. 

The entrance does not seem to have taken 
place on the same day as the call; for St. Mark 
uses the historical present, which usually 
indicates a new course of action; and our 
Lord appears to have taken up His residence 
in St. Peter’s house at once on the Sabbath 
day immediately after the first preaching in 
the synagogue (see v. 29). The call was on 
a week day, since the fishermen were engaged 
in their work. 


straightway.| ‘This marks the immediate 
commencement of His work. His first 
work was preaching, which began at once 
on the Sabbath day, probably the day after 
the call. See note on Matt. viii. 16. 


the sabbath day.| The word is plural in 
the Greek, but commentators generally agree 
that one day is meant. The rendering of 
the A. V. in Luke iv. 31, “on the Sabbath 
days,” is inconsistent. 


the synagogue.) This synagogue was the 
gift of the centurion, whose striking history, 
related by St. Matthew ch. viii. 5-13, and St. 
Luke vii. 2-10, for some unknown reason is 
omitted by St. Mark. ‘The ruins of a large 
synagogue at Tell Hum are described by 
Thomson and other travellers (see note on 
Matt. iv. 13): but the site of Capernaum is 
not certainly determined (cf. Caspari, ‘ Leben 
Jesu, p. 70, and Dr. Tristram quoted on 
ch. iii. 13), Renan observes, “ Il est douteux 
qu’on arrive jamais, sur ce sol profondément 
dévasté, a fixer les places où ’humanité vou- 
drait venir baiser ’empreinte de ses pieds ” 
(‘ Vie de J.,’ p. 142). 

2.2. they were astonished.) St. Matthew, 
ch. vii. 28, uses the same word, a very strong 
one, in describing the effect of our Lord’s 
teaching, after the Sermon on the Mount. 
That discourse, which presents fully our 


203 


204 


m Luke 
4. 33- 


one that had authority, and not as 
the scribes. 

23 ” And there was in their syna- 
gogue a man with an unclean spirit 5 
and he cried out, 


ST. MARK. I. 


[v 235 24. 


24 Saying, Let us alone; what 
have we to do with thee, thou Jesus 
of Nazareth? art thou come to de- 
stroy us? I know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God. 4 











Lord’s ethical and doctrinal system, so to 
speak, is specially marked by authority; St. 
Matthew had therefore good reason for re- 
serving the statement for that occasion. St. 
Mark not less fittingly records the effect of 
the first appearance of our Lord as teacher. 


that had authority.| ‘This great character- 
istic comes out at once, shewing that the 
first discourse of our Lord had the same 
tone and spirit which pervades the Sermon 
on the Mount. 


not as the scribes.| The Jewish scribes 
were certainly not wanting in self-assertion, 
or in the assumption of superiority to their 
hearers: but their teaching was avowedly 
based on tradition ; no decision on points of 
law or casuistry, no interpretation of Scrip- 
ture was received, unless it was sustained by 
reference to Rabbis recognised as depositaries 
of tradition. Our Saviour speaks in His 
own name; “I say unto you.” 

‘The agreement and difference of the synop- 
tical statements in this matter are important 
as bearing upon the question of pre-exist- 
ing written documents. As in many other 
passages, the agreement in the statement is 
exact, word for word, and is eld to support 
the theory; but the memory of Orientals, 
accustomed to retain poems, narratives, and 
didactic compositions of enormous length (as 
for instance the whole of the Vedas, of the 
Homeric poems, of the Old Testament, and 
even of the Talmud) sufficiently accounts for 
verbal agreement, while the divergences in 
order and details indicate distinct sources of 
information. Here St. Matthew and St. Mark 
agree verbatim as to the statement, but differ 
as to the occasion; St. Luke differs from 
both as to the precise words. 


23-27. THE FIRST PUBLIC MIRACLE, THE 
UNCLEAN SPIRIT EXPELLED. 


From this point St. Mark’s narrative, 
losing the epitomising character which has 
marked the introductory portion, and recurs 
at the close of his Gospel, becomes full of 
details. The first transaction brings out 
very prominently one leading characteristic, 
the special importance which he attaches to 
the effect of our Lord’s manifestation upon 
evil spirits, the source of all moral and 
physical ills. He sees in it a special proof of 
his great thesis, Jesus is the Son of God. 
Thus Késtlin, ‘Die Evangelien, p. 313 


(whose statement is adopted by Holtzmann, 


P- 474, Weizsäcker and other critics) ob- 
serves, ‘ Mastery over the supernatural 
powers of the evil one is represented by St. 
Mark, most decisively among the Evange- 
lists, as the specific operation of Jesus.” See 
note on ch. xvi. 18. 


23. And there was.{ Good MSS, one old 
version, and late editors agree in inserting 
“straightway:’’ St. Mark’s object being to 
point out the immediate effect of Christ’s 
preaching. 


with an unclean spirit.| Literally “in an 
unclean spirit.” The word indicates an im- 
mersion, so to speak, in a foul spiritual 
influence, of which the personality, though 
unquestionable (cf. Matt. xii. 43), is indis- 
tinct; observe the plural form used in the 
following verse. 


and he cried out.) The unclean spirit is 
the real speaker, as is evident from the next 
verse; but the utterance is that of the man, 
who being in, ze. possessed by, the evil 
spirit becomes its mere instrument. In 
this respect a specific distinction may be ob- 
served in the mode of spiritual action in the 
case of true Prophets: in them inspiration 
does not supersede personal consciousness ; 
they either speak their own words, or they 
deliver a message in the name and in the 
words of the LORD. This distinction is in- 
dicated in Greek by the words payris and 
mpopnrns. 

24. Let us alone.| The word so rendered 
is omitted in some of the oldest MSS and 
versions; it is kept by St. Luke, iv. 34: but 
whether to be retained or not it is not correctly 
rendered in the A.V., being simply interjec- 
tional, equivalent to ah! or ha! and common 
in classical poets, though rare in prose. Ob- 
serve, the effect is spontaneous ; our Lord says 
nothing specially calculated to call forth 
such an expression: the preaching of the 
truth throws the world of spiritual evil into a 
state of turmoil and alarm. 


what have we to do with thee.| For 
the idiom cf. Jud. xi. 12, LXX, where it 
means that the person so addressed has no 
right to interfere with the speaker; and this 
meaning is here adopted by Weiss; the evil 
spirit resents the intrusion of a strange and 
hostile power into its own domain. 


art thou come to destroy us?] Rather, Thou 
art come to destroy us. ‘Thatisthe object 
of the Lord’s mission: He came to destroy 


v. 25—30. | 


25 And Jesus rebuked him, saying, 
Hold thy peace, and come out of him. 

26 And when the unclean spirit 
had torn him, and cried with a loud 
voice, he came out of him. 

27 And they were all amazed, in- 
somuch that they questioned among 
themselves, saying, What thing is 
this? what new doctrine zs this? for 
with authority commandeth he even 
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the unclean spirits, and they do obey 
him. 

28 Andimmediately his fame spread 
abroad throughout all the region round 
about Galilee. 


29 “And forthwith, when they » mate. 
were come out of the synagogue, they ® **+ 


entered into the house of Simon and 
Andrew, with James and John. 
30 But Simon’s wife’s mother lay 





the works of the devil: to crush the serpent’s 
head: the evil ones recognise that fact, and 
cry out in despair. St. Matthew here, on 
another occasion (see ch. viii. 29), shews 
that the destruction, not effected at once, 
would be preceded by great torment. 


I know thee, dsc.] Or ‘we know thee,’ 
so old MSS versions, and many early Fathers. 
In this statement lies a special proof of the 
real presence of evil spirits: a lunatic might 
conceivably have been thrown into a fit of 
frenzy by powerful preaching, but would not 
in that state have attained to a distinct con- 
sciousness of the nature of the Speaker. 


the Holy One.) The special characteristic, 
which involved the ruin of the unholy ones, 
forced the avowal from their consciousness: 
Meyer. Weiss dwells on another aspect: they 
dreaded Him as the Messiah, who was in the 
highest sense consecrated or Holy : priests 
and prophets were such in a subordinate 
sense. The Son of God, being perfectly holy, 
executes the work of Holiness, the destruction 
of all unholiness. 

St. Mark here and elsewhere (i. 34; iii. 11) 
is careful to bring out the higher knowledge 
of spirits, which enabled them to discern at 
once the significance of the personality of 
Jesus: in fact such recognition is only ex- 
plicable by a personal indwelling of spirits 
fallen, but in their fall retaining knowledge. 


26. had torn him.| A terrible convulsion, 
repeated on similar occasions, indicates the 
subtle intertwining of the evil agency with 
the man’s consciousness and with the pro- 
cesses of his physical constitution. 


with a loud voice.| As it were in antagonism 
to the command ‘hold thy peace.’ The cure, 
though perfect, is not effected without a crisis 
of agony: such is the general experience of 
persons raised suddenly out of a state of 
spiritual defilement and misery. 


27. Thisverse is held by many critics to gain 
considerably by an alteration of the text, now 
generally adopted—(Tischendorf, Meyer, Al- 
ford, McClellan, Scrivener, Introd. p. 482.) 
The rendering would in that case run thus: 
“and they were all astounded, so that they 


inquired, saying what is this? A new doc- 
trine with authority! And He commandeth 
the unclean spirits and they obey Him.” 
The word here rendered ‘astounded’ is 
peculiar to St. Mark (occurring only once 
elsewhere in the N.T.), and is used by him 
in connection with the first and the last 
miracles and with great spiritual manifesta- 
(MOEN TOS, TG SS BAS Boe SMT, aS Saul. Go 
The word inquired in the original is equi- 
valent to the Hebrew darash, denoting deep 
interest and much searching. The whole 
passage brings out a new and different point 
from that presented by the received text: 
when the people saw the miracle they re- 
verted at once to the previous and more 
important indication of a great manifestation, 
the main feature in His teaching which 
struck them being its authority. See how- 
ever note at the end of the chapter. 


28. The effect upon the whole district, not 
merely, as Weiss holds, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Capernaum, but all the surround- 
ing provinces, is related by anticipation. Al- 
ford observes that “the two evangelists who 
relate this miracle first of all do not say that 
it was the first absolutely,” a point of impor- 
tance in reference to St. John ii. 1-11, where 
the effect of the first miracle is described as 
confined to the disciples. 


29-34. THE HOUSE OF SIMON. 


29. when they were come out, ¢sc.| Another 
reading, “He was come out,” and “He 
entered,” seems preferable, and indeed re- 
quired by the last words of this verse: but 
the authorities are divided, and very nearly 
balanced. See note at the end of the chapter. 
Of this section Renan observes, “Ici tout 
est pris sur le vif; on sent qu’on est en pré- 
sence des souvenirs.” ‘Les Evangiles; p. 119. 

the house of Simon and Andrew.| St. 
Matthew does not name Andrew, as joint 
owner of the house; and instead of Simon he 
has the more honourable designation Peter. 


30. Simon’s wife’s mother.| Simon was 
probably the head of the family, since his wife 
had her mother residing with her. The wife 
of Peter is not mentioned by name in Scrip- 
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[v. 31—35. 

33 And all the city was gathered 
together at the door. 

34 And he healed many that were 
sick of divers diseases, and cast out 
many devils ; and suffered not the de- 
vils 'to speak, because they knew him. ! Or, 4 

5 And in the morning, rising up zy 

a great while before day, he went out, Mag 


sick of a fever, and anon they tell 
him of her. 

31 And he came and took her by 
the hand, and lifted her up; and im- 
mediately the fever left her, and she 
ministered unto them. 

32 And at even, when the sun did 
set, they brought unto him all that 


were diseased, and them that were 
possessed with devils. 


and departed into a solitary place, and 
there prayed. 





ture, but St. Paul tells us (1 Cor. ix. 5) that 
she accompanied her husband in his missionary 
work: and her martyrdom is attested by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vil. 736, see 
also Eus. H. E. iii. 30) whose account of the 
conduct of husband and wife is exceedingly 
beautiful and free from the monastic taint found 
in later writers. “They say that the blessed 
Peter, when he saw his wife led away to 
death, rejoiced that she was graciously called, 
and was returning to her home, and that 
calling her by name, he addressed her in words 
of encouragement and consolation, ‘ remember 
thou the Lord.’ Such was the marriage of 
the Saints, and such their perfect state of 
mind towards their dearest. Thus also the 
Apostle ‘he that is married as he that mar- 
rieth not,’ holding that marriage should be 
free from weak passion, and inseparable from 
the love of the Lord.” ‘The same Father 
asserts positively that St. Peter had children 
(Strom. iii. 448, B.) For other indications of 
this see Tillemont, ‘St. Pierre; § 39. 

sick of a fever.| Severe fevers are common 
in that district; there are marshes in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, at Tabiga: see Thomson, 
‘Land and Book.’ St. Luke, iv. 38, uses the 
expression ‘a great fever,’ i. e. typhoid. 


31. immediately.| This word is omitted 
by Tischendorf, following his usual authori- 
ties; but it is constantly used by St. Mark, and 
is well supported. It is of importance, since 
recovery from typhoid fever is followed by 
prostration for a longer or shorter time: in 
this case there was an immediate restoration 
of strength. 


32. at even, when the sun did set.) Not 
before sunset, for it was the Sabbath day. 
St. Matthew does not notice the day, thus 
leaving the cause of the delay till eventide 
unexplained. St. Mark is careful to observe 
after sunset (¢Suce, so Weiss following B D). 
The time between the breaking up of the 
Synagogue (between 3 and 4 P.M.), and sun- 
set, would suffice for a dissemination of the 
rumour through the town, and a// who needed 
healing were then brought. 


33. at the door.| The house had a small 
court in front; but the people were probably 


assembled before the outer door in the wall. 
The whole adult male population would appear 
to have come together; no impossibility, if the 
house was situate in an open place; Caper- 
naum was what the Greeks call a village- 
town (kopórois). 

The question whether our Lord resided 
in a house belonging to his family (see John 
ii. 12), or used St. Peter’s house from this 
time when he was at Capernaum, is not 
decisively answered ; the former view is held 
by Meyer; but the notices in Mark iti. 19 
and 31 favour the latter, which seems on the 
whole more probable. 


34. many.| St. Matthew says “all,” stat- 
ing, as usual, the general result in a condensed 
form. St. Mark’s account applies to what 
was done on the same day. St. Luke notes 
that our Lord laid His hands on each, thus 
curing (Geparevwv) them. 


and suffered not.) The ejection of evil 
spirits was accompanied with a rebuke (St. 
Luke iv. 41) and a prohibition to speak; thus 
shewing the real meaning of the rebuke and 
command in V. 25. 


they knew him.| Some good MSS followed 
by Westcott and Hort, add to be the Christ. 


35-39. DEPARTURE FROM CAPERNAUM, 
AND FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


35, And in the morning.) ‘The words 
here used by the evangelist indicate a time 
before sunrise, while it was yet dark. Our 
Lord therefore left Capernaum on Sunday 
morning, immediately after the scene of 
popular excitement. It is suggested that He 
would not remain, lest the impression should 
be strengthened that it was His main object 
to heal bodily diseases, and we find through- 
out the Gospels numerous instances of similar 
withdrawals. The feelings which brought 
the whole city together were far from blame- 
able ; still they were not such as to leave the 
mind in the fittest state to receive spiritual 
instruction. We have however His own 
word to guide us; He went forth for the 
special purpose of preaching in the neighbour- 
ing district; see v. 38. 


v. 36—41.] 


36 And Simon and they that were 
with him followed after him. 

37 And when they had found him, 
they said unto him, All men seek for 
thee. 

38 And he said unto them, Let us 
go into the next towns, that I may 
preach there also: for therefore came 


I forth. 
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39 And he preached in their syna- 
gogues throughout all Galilee, and 
cast out devils. 


40 2And there came a leper to 7 Mau. 8. 


him, beseeching him, and kneeling ~ 
down to him, and saying unto him, 
If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean. 

4I And Jesus, moved with com- 





into a solitary place.| Such intervals of 
lonely meditation and prayer accompanied or 
preceded most events of critical importance. 

prayed.| Or ‘He was praying,’ indicating 
repeated or long continued prayer. This is 
important as the first special notice of our 
Lord’s personal devotions, and as illustrating 
His own word (Matt. vi. 6). 


36. followed after him] Or “pursued 
after Him.” ‘The original word denotes an 
earnest, impetuous pursuit, as such charac- 
teristic of St. Peter. (In the oldest MSS 
and versions, and in late critical editions the 
verb is singular.) They who were with him 
would naturally include his brother and part- 
ners, the sons of Zebedee. St. Luke (iv. 42) 
tells us the “multitudes were seeking Him 
and came unto Him.” St. Peter and the in- 
mates of the house probably discovered his 
absence at daybreak, and set out in hot haste 
following His track: the multitudes which 
had assembled late on the previous evening, 
not being yet dispersed, would naturally be 
watching for Him, especially those who had 
sick friends; they would of course at once 
follow the disciples in their search. 


38, Let us go.| The brief but clear notices 
in this verse and the following one indicate 
the extent of the first missionary journey, in 
which our Lord was attended by the first- 
called disciples. St. Mark’s words indicate 
considerable duration andextent. He preached 
in their synagogues, therefore in different 
towns, and on successive Sabbaths. According 
to Josephus, Vit. 45, Galilee contained 204 
villages and cities, of which the least had 
15,000 inhabitants; doubtless an exaggeration, 
but one which even Josephus would not have 
ventured on, had not the district been exceed- 
ingly populous. St. Matthew’s statement (ch. 
iv, 24) that His fame extended through all 
Syria implies that this circuit reached west- 
ward to the borders of Syria. St. Luke iv. 44 
(according to the oldest MSS and versions) 
includes Judea, which Weiss accepts, and 
which from its very unexpectedness has a 
prima facie presumption in its favour. Lewin 
(Fasti Sacri, § 1205) calculates that this circuit 
through the whole of Galilee must have occu- 
pied four or five months; so that our Lord’s 


return to Capernaum would be in the spring. 
The next circuit began in May. 


39. and cast out devils.| Or “ the devils.” 
This is peculiar to St. Mark. He alone pre- 
sents the act as, next to preaching, a most 
prominent feature of our Lord’s public minis- 
try, and of His last charge to His apostles 
(ch. xvi. 17, where see note). To him, as to 
St. Peter and indeed to all early Christians 
it was a most striking attestation to His 
sovereignty over the spiritual world (èv tots 
emovpaviors, Eph. vi. 12). 

The rendering “devils” is not properly 
equivalent to the Greek; but it may be re- 
tained as generally accepted, and free from 
associations suggested by the word “ demons.” 


40-45. THE HEALING OF THE LEPER. 


This is recorded by the three Synoptists, 
most fully by St. Mark. Leprosy, as a disease 
incurable and typical of sin, specially attested 
the need and the power of a Divine Healer. 
‘The time and place are not distinctly marked, 
but it must have been towards the close of 
the circuit, after the Sermon on the Mount, 
see Matt. viii. 1; not however in Capernaum, 
but as St. Luke (v. 12) says “in one of the 
cities ” sc. of Galilee, which explains an inci- 
dental notice of St. Mark, see v. 45; not 
therefore at the very close, since after this 
miracle our Lord remained in desert places. 


40. a leper.| St. Luke, the physician, 
says ‘full of leprosy’; the disease was fully 
developed. From the connection of this verse 
with the preceding it may perhaps be inferred 
(Weiss) that the transaction took place in 
a synagogue and on the Sabbath day. A 
separate place was allotted to such lepers in 
synagogues. This view throws light on some 
difficult expressions, see note on V. 43. 


kneeling down.| As a suppliant, and as to 
a man of God. St. Matthew uses a form 
denoting a repeated act. 

If thou wilt, thou canst.| Full faith in the 
power of the Saviour, seems here to be com- 
bined with imperfect faith in His goodness, 
Bengel for once goes too far, calling it fidem 
maturam. 


41. moved with compassion.| A great word, 
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passion, put forth Ais hand, and 
touched him, and’ saith unto him, I 
will; be thou clean. 

42 And as soon as he had spoken, 
immediately the leprosy departed from 
him, and he was cleansed. 

43 And he straitly charged him, 
and forthwith sent him away ; 

44 And saith unto him, See thou 
say nothing to any man: but go thy 
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[v. 42—45: 


way, shew thyself to the priest, and 
offer for thy cleansing those things 
which Moses commanded, for a testi- 
mony unto them. 


45 ’But he went out, and began to @ Luke 
publish it much, and to blaze abroad * * 


the matter, insomuch that Jesus could 
no more openly enter into the city, 
but was without in desert places: and 
they came to him from every quarter. 





such as St. Mark loves to use, following doubt- 
less St. Peter’s account of his compassionate 
Master’s acts. 


I will, be thou cleansed.) Two words only 
in Greek (Aw kaOapicOnre), telling all that 
a suppliant needs to know. The brevity ex- 
presses the ready and full assent. 


42. departed from him.| St. Matthew 
has “he was cleansed”; the word used by 
St. Luke indicates the departure of the evil 
thing. St. Mark has both words. 


43. straitly charged—sent him away.| Two 
expressions here used by St. Mark are pecu- 
liar, and very strong: “And he sternly 
charged him and cast him out;” the ex- 
pression generally denotes anger, indignation, 
or stern rebuke. It may be that the leper, by 
coming so near to our Lord as to be touched, 
violated the law, thus incurring just reproach. 
The other word “cast him out” evidently 
implies at least summary dismissal, if not 
expulsion from the synagogue. It is clear 
from our Lord’s injunction “offer for thy 
cleansing ” that the man up to that time was 
ceremonially unclean, and as such unfit to 
come into contact with members of the con- 
gregation. 


44. say nothing to any man.| This is im- 
portant as the first distinct intimation of our 
Lord’s unwillingness to allow public attention 
to be diverted from His teaching to miracles, 
of which the purport would be but partially 
understood. The healing may have been 
witnessed by some members of the synagogue, 
though it probably took place after the close 
of service ; but the prohibitior was intended 
to prevent the man from spreading the rumour 
on his way to Jerusalem. 


45, But he went out.) Te. out of the city, 
after leaving the synagogue. St. Luke does 
not adopt St. Mark’s words, but substantially 
agrees with him. ‘The result of the dissemi- 
nation of the rumour, touching a special indi- 
cation of Messianic power, was that our Lord 
found it no more expedient to enter into the 
cities of Galilee ; but winding up the general 
circuit, He retired to some lonely places, where 


according to St. Matthew (iv. 25), great mul- 
titudes followed him from all parts of Pales- 
tine. St. Mark’s last word “from every 
quarter ” is thus best illustrated. 

The first chapter of St. Mark thus com- 
pletes one great section of our Lord’s history, 
extending over some twelve months from His 
Baptism. His personal influence, both as a 
Preacher and the Master of the natural and 
spiritual world, had made itself felt through- 
out Galilee: his fame had reached far into 
Syria, Decapolis, and Southern Palestine. 
Hitherto no spirit of opposition seems to have 
been manifested. No mention has been made 
as vet of Pharisees, of Herodians, or of the 
Scribes as taking part against Him, though 
they must have shared the surprise of the 
people at the character of His teaching, 
and have felt indignant at their openly de- 
clared preference. It is a period of rapid 
advance and uninterrupted triumph: a fore- 
shadowing of the future glory of the kingdom 
of God. 

The chapter also throws great light on the 
special character of St. Mark’s Gospel, and 
its relations to the other Synoptists. We 
have in the beginning, extreme compression, 
short summaries of important transactions, 
corresponding remarkably with the close of 
the Gospel: but withal in the very shortest 
accounts we invariably find some special 
point proving that the writer did not merely 
copy or condense the narrative of previous 
writers, but derived his information from 
one who was personally acquainted with the 
facts. 

On the other hand we have fuller and more 
distinct accounts of some transactions than 
are given in the other evangelists, and, as 
critics of sound judgment have shewn, a more 
complete and intelligible narrative, especially 
in reference to the first six months of our 
Lord’s public ministry. 

The most remarkable omission is that of 
our Lord’s discourses, especially of the great 
Sermon on the Mount. St. Peter may have 
given separate courses of catechetical instruc- 
tion, in one relating the events of our Lord’s 
life, in others expounding His doctrinal teach- 
ing, or specially dealing with the fulfilment of 
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prophecy. If so, the substance of the former 
only is given in this Gospel. For the latter 
we must study the apostolic epistles, written 
for the most part before the publication of 
the Gospels. It was indeed fitting that the 
epistles should first awaken, direct, and 
mould the mind of Christians, setting forth 


doctrinal views of our Lord’s Person and 
work; and that the Gospels should then 
be published giving full information of events 
by which the Person and work were mani- 
fested, that all “might know the certainty of 
those things wherein they had been (cate- 
chetically) instructed.” Luke i. 4. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES on 


1. Son of God (vioù @cot).] These words 
are rejected by Tischendorf in his last 
edition, in deference to Codex x, i.e. the 
Sinzitic MS: a mere oversight of the tran- 
scriber, as more cautious critics rightly main- 
tain (see Weiss, and Sevin, ‘Studien und 
Kritiken, 1874, p. 569). It is found in all 
other uncial, and nearly all cursive MSS, 
including those which generally agree with 
Codex x, and in all ancient versions. The 
argument from citations in the Fathers is of 
great weight when their authority is sup- 
ported by early versions and good MSS, but 
not otherwise. In this case the omission of 
the words in Irenæus, Origen, Jerome, and 
others may be accounted for, as having no 
direct bearing upon their arguments. 


2. in the prophets.) Nearly all modern 
editors adopt a different reading—“ in Isaiah 
the prophet,” ev Tre ‘Hoata ro mpopytyn. To 
this reading there are the following objections 
—(1.) St. Mark in no other passage quotes 
any prophet, excepting in his record of our 
Lord’s discourses, and that once only, ch. vii. 6, 
for in ch. xiii. 14 the name Daniel is held by 
all critics to be an interpolation from St. 
Matt. xxiv. 15. (2.) The writer must have 
known that the two prophecies here quoted 
come from two distinct sources, since that 
from Malachi is 
the Hebrew; that from Isaiah is taken 
from the Septuagint: it is therefore to the 
last degree improbvble that St. Mark should 
have attributed both to the same prophet. 
(3.) Both prophecies are cited by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke; the second prophecy in the 
same connection (St. Matt. iii. 3; St. Luke 
iii. 4), where the name of Isaiah is given; the 
former prophecy in our Lord’s description 
of John the Baptist (St. Matt. xi. ro ; St. Luke 
vii. 27), without the name of Malachi. A 
copyist familiar with those passages might 
not unnaturally introduce the well-known 
name of Isaiah into the text; probably he 
would find it in the margin; but that St. 
Mark, or his teacher St. Peter, should have 
confounded Malachi with Isaiah is scarcely 
conceivable. Without an overwhelming weight 
of external evidence it would seem unreason- 
able to accept a reading open to objections so 
serious, 

The evidence, however, is sufficient to 


translated direct from- 


verses I, 2,4, 14, 27, and 29. 


prove a very early fluctuation. The uncial 
MSS are divided; thirteen read ev rots mpo- 
gnras, sco AE F G HK MPSU 
V rI; five have the name Isaiah, four 
(N B L A) with the article, one (D) without 
it: the four belong to one school of re- 
cension; they are of high authority, but are 
not, strictly speaking, independent witnesses. 
The great majority of cursive MSS omit the 
name Isaiah; about twenty-six insert it. 
Upon the whole, the authority of MSS must 
be regarded as doubtful; though the majority 
of critics, including Scrivener, attach most 
weight to those which insert the name. 

A corresponding variation is found in the 
ancient versions. ‘The Italic, Vulgate, and 
Coptic agree with N B L; but the Syriac 
(Peshito), Armenian, thiopic, and Arabic 
agree with A and the other MSS. It may, 
perhaps, be inferred that the reading “ Isaiah ” 
was generally adopted in the recension of the 
Alexandrian school, but not in that of the 
schools of Syria and Palestine. 

The testimony of early Fathers is doubt- 
ful. Irenæus quotes the passage thrice. 
Twice he omits the name Isaiah, and recog- 
nises the reading “in the prophets.’ In 
book iii. x. 6, “ quemadmodum scriptum est 
in prophetis ;” thus again, in the same book, 
xvi. 3, where the context, quoted in the note 
at the end of this gospel, proves decisively 
that this was the reading in the original 
Greek (see Massuet’s note in loc. ap. Stieren, 
vol. ii. p. 880). Once, however, Irenæus has 
“in Isaiah the prophet,” both in the old 
Latin version, and in the Greek original, 
which is preserved, though in a very inac- 
curate form, by Anastasius Sinaita (see the 
notes in Stieren’s edition, lib. jii. c. xi. 8, 
p- 467). It must be inferred either that 
Irenæus had two different texts before him, 
which seems unlikely, or that one or other 
of the passages is corrupt; if so, as Massuet 
proves, it must be that which inserts the 
name. 

On the other hand, there is a general 
agreement among the Fathers, from Origen 
onwards, that “Isaiah” was the received 
reading—a fact which has great weight, and 
would be conclusive, were the testimonies 
independent of each other. Eusebius and 
Jerome hold it to be an error of the tran- 
scriber ; the former says ypáfews eort opadya, 
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the latter, as usual, adopting his words, 
“nomen Isaiz putamus additum scriptoris 
vitio.” It should also be noticed that three 
Fathers who have the name Isaiah omit the 
quotation from Malachi altogether—sc. Basil, 
Epiphanius, and Victorinus, cited by Tischen- 
dorf. 

The natural conclusion would seem to be 
that the name of Isaiah was introduced into 
the text of this Gospel early in the second 
century; but that it could not have been 
in the original of St. Mark. 

Some critics who accept it, but are un- 
willing to impute a very serious error to the 
Evangelist, regard the prophecy of Malachi 
as merely introductory to the principal 
quotation from Isaiah. This is unsatisfac- 
tory, since the prophecy of Malachi has a 
very special importance, both as giving the 
words of ‘God the Father, and as being 
applied to John the Baptist by our Lord. 

The reading êv rô “Hoaia adopted by 
Tischendorf and others is singular, inasmuch 
as the name ‘Hoaias occurs twenty-four times 
in the N. T., but never with the article. 


.4, Fritzsche follows Erasmus in taking 
dpxy as agreeing with eyévero: in that 
case the construction would be,“ The begin- 
ning of the announcement of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God (in accordance with pro- 
phecy) was John, he who baptized—and 
proclaimed.” Fritzsche urges with great 
force the objections to other constructions, 
and Holtzmann agrees witli him. 


14. The generality of modern critics, 
following, as usual, one class of MSS, omit 
Tis Bacwdeias “the kingdom;” thus Meyer, 
Alford, Tischendorf, Weiss. The MSS are 
N B L, which are nearly always in accordance ; 
a few cursives, valued highly as agreeing 
generally with those uncials; among the ancient 
versions, some copies of the old Italic, the 
Coptic and the Armenian. ‘The authorities 
for the fextus receptus are weighty, the 
majority of uncials, including A D, which 
represent different recensions, and nearly all 
cursives, some of the oldest MSS of Italic 
Versions, the Vulgate, the Syriac of Schaaf 
and the MSS of the Peshito, the A‘thiopic 
and Gothic. This is a good instance of the 
difference between the recensions. In favour 
of the received text it is to be observed (1) that 
the expression “the Gospel of God,” used 
by St. Paul (Rom. 1.i. 16 ; xv.163 2 Cor. xi. 7; 
El hess. 11 2) and) bysot.setern(telyet), 
‘does not occur in the Evangelists; (2) that, as 
it was observed in the footnote, the kingdom 
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of God was the subject matter of our Lord’s 
preaching; cf. also our Lord’s own words, 
Luke iv. 43; and (3) that the explanation of 
the sentence without “the kingdom” is 
strained and improbable; it would run thus, 
the Gospel of the Son of God was preached 
by John Baptist; he announced the coming 
of Christ: the Gospel of God was preached 
by Christ; He announced the coming of 
God. But this is a statement not found in 
the Gospels. ‘The meanirg of ‘the Gospel 
of God’ in St. Paul and ot. Peter is rather, 
the Gospel given by God. 


27. In support of the text followed by 
the A. V. it should be observed that the 
reading lately adopted is found only in one 
class of MSS, N B L, and 33, 102 (both agree- 
ing closely with B), and with a slight modifi- 
cation, avrn after xawn, in seven other cursive 
MSS; that it is not supported by the Coptic 
version, which generally agrees with those 
MSS; that it seems unknown to the early 
Fathers ; and lastly that it somewhat differs 
from St. Mark’s tone in speaking of demo- 
niacal cases. Keim has a striking remark, 
which would lose its point if this reading 
were adopted “ It was the lot of the greatest 
personality which ever appeared in the world, 
of the most sublime discourse which ever 
sounded in the world, to be reckoned as less 
grand, noble, heavenly than the outward re- 
sult presented to their senses.” (‘ Geschichte 
Jesu, ii. 287.) While disposed to acquiesce 
in the judgment of critics, especially as repre- 
senting different schools, we may hesitate to 
regard the question as finally settled in face 
of these objections. The absolute predomi- 
nance of one recension, that of B, supported 
by N, scarcely an independent witness, and 
by L, of the same school and of secondary 
authority, seems open to grave objection. 
Here, too, it may be added that the received 
text agrees closely with Luke iv. 36. 


29. The variations here are interesting. 
N and L agree with A C and the generality 
of uncial and cursive MSS, and with the 
Coptic, some of the Syriac, the Vulgate, and 
Gothic versions: they support the Textus 
receptus, and are followed by Tischendorf. 
On the other side are B and D, independent 
witnesses, the early Italic, and some versions 
of less authority. The internal evidence is 
also doubtful; on the one hand the singular 
suits the context, on the other it may possibly 
for that reason have been substituted for the 


peal, Westcott and Hort leave it as doubt- 
ul. 





att. 


v. I—4.] 


CHAPTER II. 


I Christ healeth one sick of the palsy, 14 calleth 
Matthew from the receipt of custom, 15 eat- 
eth with publicans and sinners, 18 excuseth 
his disciples for not fasting, 23 and for pluck- 
ing the ears of corn on the sabbath day. 


ND again ĉhe entered into Ca- 
pernaum after some days; and 
it was noised that he was in the 


house. 
2 And straightway many were ga- 
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thered together, insomuch that there 
was no room to receive them, no, not 
so much as about the door: and he 
preached the word unto them. 

3 And they come unto him, bring- 
ing one sick of the palsy, which was 
borne of four. 

4 And when they could: not come 
nigh unto him for the press, they un- 
covered the roof where he was: and 
when they had broken zt up, they let 








CHAP. II.— 1-12. THE RETURN TO CAPER- 
NAUM; THE HEALING OF THE PARA- 
LYTIC, AND THE FIRST OFFENCE. 


k 


This passage marks a great epoch, indi- 
cated most distinctly in St. Mark’s Gospel. 
From this time we find progressive mani- 
festations of power, and claims to authority, 
beginning with forgiveness of sin; and on 
the other hand progressive indications of an- 
tagonism, resting here on doctrinal grounds, 
and at the same time a clearer recognition of 
our Lord’s nature, and stronger attachment 
on the part of His disciples. 


1. he entered.| See critical Note. 


after some days.| Literally “after days,” 
which implies a considerable interval ; in this 
case months had certainly elapsed. See note 
at the end of the first chapter. 


it was noised.| Literally “it was heard ;” 
the rumour spread rapidly that He was in 
the house, or “that He is at home:” in 
the house which was known to be His home 
in Capernaum, probably that of St. Peter. 
See note on 1. 33. 


2. straightway many were gathered together. | 
From St. Luke v. 17 we learn that many were 
present, not only from other cities of Galilee, 
but from Judea, and specially Jerusalem. 
He mentions Pharisees and teachers of the 
law, the latter being also noticed by St. 
Mark further on, verse 5. This is of im- 
portance, indicating the true leaders of an 
antagonism as yet latent. The scribes or 
lawyers may have been sent from Jerusalem 
with the special view of watching our Lord’s 
proceedings. See note on ch. iii. 22. The 
word straightway is omitted in two of the 
oldest MSS, but rests on good authority. 


there was no room, tc.) The house pro- 
bably resembled in its general structure and 
arrangements that of which an illustrative 
sketch is given by Thomson, ‘Land and 
Book,’ pp. 358, 359. If so, it consisted of a 
single story with low flat roof covered with 
tiles (cf. Luke v. 19); one large central room 
in the front of this house, opening upon a 


court surrounded by a wall, in which was the 
entrance door. In the front room, elevated a 
few steps above the court, was our Lord, 
surrounded by His disciples; others who had 
a marked position, such as the lawyers, were 
seated near Him; the outer court was com- 
pletely thronged. ‘The roof was usually ac- 
cessible by a stair on the outside of the 
house, and could be approached without 
passing through the court (cf. xiii. 15). 
Bishop Wordsworth, on verse 4, says that the 
roof might be the covering of an interior 
colonnade surrounding the atrium, or court; 
but this implies a house of dimensions and 
character unsuitable to the station of St. 
Peter, or of our Lord’s family. It has again 
been suggested (Weiss) that the room in 
which our Lord taught was the upper chamber 
(érepdov), but to this the same objection 
applies, such a room being found only in 
houses of considerable size; nor would our 
Lord’s teaching if given in an upper chamber 
have been heard by the multitude. 


he preached the word unto them.) Rather 
“He was speaking the word unto them,” 
the word which is generally rendered 
“preached ” is not used in this passage. The 
use of “the word” in this sense seems to 
pepene GiT Peter 1123 25n UJAN 
and Acts X. 36, 37. 


3. The circumstantial details, omitted by 
St. Matthew,’ which are given by St. Mark 
and St. Luke, supplement and explain each 
other. St. Luke mentions the ascent to the 
roof; St. Mark notices the removal of the 
covering, which St. Luke adds was of tiles. 
Then, digging through the ceiling, the bearers 
let the pallet-bed down into the middle of 
the large central room. 


4. come nigh unto him, or “bring the man 
near,’ so some late editions, following as 
usual one set of MSS. The A.V. has abundant 
authority. 


when they had broken it up.| Literally ‘having 
dug out,’ sc. an entrance. But the idiom in 
the A.V. is correct. 
PEZ 
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2 Job. 


down the bed wherein the sick of the 
palsy lay. 

5 When Jesus saw their faith, he 
said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, 
thy sins be forgiven thee. 

6 But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, and reasoning in 
their hearts, 

7 Why doth this man thus speak 
blasphemies? “who can forgive sins 


lee 25. but God only ? 


8 And immediately when Jesus 
perceived in his spirit that they so 
reasoned within themselves, he said 
unto them, Why reason ye these 
things in your hearts? 

9 Whether is it easier to say to 


the bed.| A thin mattress, or pallet, just 
large enough for a man to lie upon. The 
Greek word here used is provincial (re- 
tained in French as “grabat ”), it occurs in 
St. Mark and St. John, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament. 


5. Son, thy sins be forgiventhee.| Or, “child, 
thy sins are forgiven.” St. Matthew 
and St. Mark have the tender word “ child” 
(St. Luke “man”); St. Matthew has also 
“be of good cheer,” a*touching expres- 
sion, such as our Lord was wont to use. 
There is a slight variation in the form of 
the word rendered “ be forgiven;” the greater 
number of MSS (including some which 
often differ) have the past tense, an autho- 
ritative declaration of forgiveness already 
granted as a reward or result of true faith. 
‘Two points are specially noticeable: (1) the 
spiritual relief is first given—this accords 
with a Hebrew maxim quoted by Schoettgen 
(and Keim, ii. 175), “no sick man is healed 
of his disease until all his sins have been for- 
given him;” (2) our Lord here for the first 
time gives, not promises as a future gift, the 
remission of sins, which John the Baptist had 
announced. 


7. The process of thought is given by St. 
Mark and St. Luke; St. Matthew states their 
conclusion in two words, “ this man blasphe- 
meth” (otros, contemptuously). Another read- 
ing, adopted by critical editors, Tischendorf, 
Hort and Westcott, is even more forcible, 
“ Why doth this man speak thus? He blas- 
phemeth.” 


8, 9. The words of our Lord are given, as 
usual, without any modification of sense by 
the three Synoptists, but with slight variation 
of expression, proving on the one hand the 
identity of apostolical tradition, but not con- 
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the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be for- 
given thee ; or to say, Arise, and take 
up thy bed, and walk? 

to But that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins, (he saith to the sick of 
the palsy, ) 

11 I say unto thee, Arise, and take 
up thy bed, and go thy way into 
thine house. 

12, And immediately he arose, took 
up the bed, and went forth before 
them all; insomuch that they were 
all amazed, and glorified God, say- 
ing, We never saw it on this 
fashion. 


13 And he went forth again by the 


firming the view that it was previously pre- 
served in writing. 

The immediate result of the transaction 
was a general increase of faith among the 
people: the Scribes were silenced, but not 
convinced, and must have left the house with 
a deep rankling sense of discomfiture. In fact 
nothing short of the knowledge that “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself,” fully explains the words and acts 
of our Lord. Volkmar observes “ Christ 
proves that He has rightful authority to for- 
give sins by the marvellously great power 
with which His word raises the half-dead 
sinner from his bed of sin and pain, and enables 
him to carry it away, and to go forth as a 
sound man, joyously doing good works in 
the places where he had been so miserable.” 
(‘Die Evangelien,’ p. 129.) 


43-17. THE CALL OF LEVI THE PUBLICAN; 
CONTACT WITH SINNERS; THE SECOND 
OFFENCE. 


13. be went forth again.| ‘This expression 
indicates the beginning of a second missionary 
circuit. ‘The time is not exactly determined, 
but it was probably after the Passover (see 
notes oni. 38, and ii. 23). Our Lord may have 
remained some time at Capernaum, where 
the great crowd of strangers would need 
instruction. The direction of our Lord’s 
journey was probably southwards along the 
sea shore. The high road from Damascus 
to Acco passed through the plain of Gen- 
nesaret, and the toll, or custom-house, would 
of course be on it: some suppose that it 
was near the entrance of Tiberias; the city 
in which Levi resided must have been one 
of considerable size, since many publicans 
were present at the banquet which he gave 
on his conversion. There are, however, 


v. 14—18.] 


sea side; and all the multitude re- 
sorted unto him, and he taught them. 

14 ° And as he passed by, he saw 
Levi the son of Alphzus sitting 'at 
the receipt of custom, and said unto 
him, Follow me. And he arose and 
followed him. 

15 And it came to pass that, as 
Jesus sat at meat in his house, many 
publicans and sinners sat also together 
with Jesus and his disciples: for there 
were many, and they followed him. 





serious objections to the assumption that the 
transaction took place at Tiberias. The 
disciples of John Baptist were present, a very 
unlikely thing at Tiberias, considering that it 
was a residence of Herod Antipas; nor were 
the stricter Pharisees likely to be there, it 
being regarded as ceremonially unclean. 


all the multitude.) A point noticed by St. 
Mark only, important as illustrating our 
Lord’s method of teaching, which was not 
confined to the synagogues (i. 39), or the 
house, but often given in the open air; 
especially, as it would seem, by the shore of 
the lake, which is level and well adapted for 
the purpose. 


14. This verse is given verbatim by the 
three Synoptists, with a marked exception. 
Instead of Levi, son of Alpheus (omitted by 
St. Luke), the first Gospel has “a man called 
Matthew.” The doubt as to identity was 
first raised, as it would seem, by Origen, c. 
Cels. i.13; see note below. The expression 
“called,” which is peculiar to St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, probably implies that Matthew was 
a second name, equivalent probably to Theo- 
dotus, or Deodatus, ż. e. ‘given of God.’ 


15. in his house.) St. Luke explains this, 
“Levi made a great reception feast (0x7) 
in his house.” St. Matthew omits the word 
“his,” yet clearly intimates the fact (see 
Professor Blunt’s remark quoted on Matt. 
ix. 10), dwelling chiefly on the circumstance 
that many publicans and persons of bad 
character were there brought into contact 
with our Lord. St. Mark notices, what the 
others omit, that on this occasion these publi- 
cans and sinners followed our Lord in great 
numbers. Weiss supposes that, according to 
St. Matthew, they followed Him to His own 
house; Reuss, that the accounts refer to 
different occasions and persons; both critics 
disregard the plain statements of the evan- 
gelists. 


16. the scribes and Pharisees.| ‘The Pha- 
risees are now mentioned for the first 
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16 And when the scribes and Phari- 
sees saw him eat with publicans and 
sinners, they said unto his disciples, 
How is it that he eateth and drinketh 
with publicans and sinners? 

17 When Jesus heard żż, he saith 
unto them, They that are whole have 
no need of the physician, but they 
that are sick: I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. 


18 / And the disciples of John and 7 Matt. 
of the Pharisees used to fast: and Lukes. 33. 


time: they had probably been attracted by 
the personal holiness of our Lord, and were 
doubtless the first to remonstrate against an 
act which seemed to them inconsistent with ' 
such a character. Another reading, “the 
Scribes of the Pharisees,” that is, the Scribes 
who belonged to that party, is adopted by 
Tischendorf, and accepted by late editors 
and translators, McClellan and Davidson. 
N.B. This has the authority of four of the 
oldest MSS, one (D) being an independent 
witness, and of one old version, the Coptic, 
not, however, in the printed editions. It 
certainly gives a correct view of the cir- 
cumstances, 


with publicans and sinners.) Or, as some 
read, “ with the sinners and publicans;” and 
at the end of the verse “with the publicans 
and the sinners.” Our Lord’s answer touches 
the great point, contact with sinners. 


17. I came not, dc.) Or “I came not to 
call righteous men, but sinners.” “To re- 
pentance” is omitted in late critical editions. 
It may have been inserted from St. Luke. 

The second offence, like the first, would 
seem to have been met so as to silence, if not 
to satisfy, the objectors. 


18-22. THE QUESTION OF FASTING, GIVING 
OCCASION TO THE THIRD OFFENCE. 


18. The disciples... fast.| Rather, “the 
disciples of John and the Pharisees 
were fasting.” ‘The Pharisees and the dis- 
ciples of John were fasting at the time in ques- 
tion, not improbably on the same day as that 
on which Matthew gave the feast. Why they 
were then fasting is a matter of conjecture. 
John the Baptist was then in prison at 
Macherus; but the mention of the Phari- 
seesimplies that it was not on his account 
that the fast was then observed; nor on 
the other hand is it at all probable that it 
was a public fast-day, which being legal 
would not have been neglected by the 
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they come and say unto him, Why 
do the disciples of John and of the 
Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast 
not? 

19 And Jesus said unto them, Can 
the children of the bridechamber fast, 
while the bridegroom is with them? 
as long as they have the bridegroom 
with them, they cannot fast. 

20 But the days will come, when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away 
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from them, and then shall they fast 
in those days. 

21 No man also seweth a piece of 
‘new cloth on an old garment : 


away from the old, and the rent is 
made worse. 

22 And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles: else the new wine 
doth burst the bottles, and the wine is 
spilled, and the bottles will be marred: 





great Teacher: it seems more probable that 
the banquet was given on one of the two 
weekly fast-days observed by the Pharisees 
(see St. Luke xviii. 12), but not enjoined by 
the law: this meets all the points, the day, 
the frequent fasting, and the expostulation. 

The combination of John’s disciples with 
the Pharisees is held to indicate a great and 
deplorable change, the Baptist having incul- 
cated utterly different principles from those 
of the mere legalists. Keim (vol. ii. pp. 365-6) 
has remarks worth attention as coming from 
such a writer; he suggests that there was 
probably a movement of jealousy on the part 
of John’s disciples; he treats with just con- 
tempt objections made against the historical 
character of the transaction; and fully re- 
cognises the depth and force of our Lord’s 
words. 


20. shall be taken away from them] A 
painful, violent severance is thus intimated, 
referring at once to what had been done to 
John Baptist, and to what awaited our Lord 
Himself and His disciples. No question 
is raised as to the genuineness of these words 
—an important point, since they contravene 
some strong assertions as to the gradual and 
late indications of the end of our Lord’s 
career: these words were spoken in the very 
midst of His early triumphs. ‘Thus, too, his 
death was first distinctly foretold imme- 
diately after the glory of the Transfigu- 
ration, 


in those days.| Or, “in that day;” not 
“in those days,” a reading derived from St. 
Luke. The concurrence of independent 
MSS here is conclusive as to the reading. 


21, No man also.| The oldest MSS omit 
“also.” ‘The whole passage may be rendered 
more correctly thus, “No man sews a patch 
of undressed stuff on an old garment, 
otherwise the filling up (or the complete- 
ness) takes from it—the newfrom the old 
—and a worserentismade,” ‘The patch 
consists of a piece of new undressed material, 
rough and strong, which holds fast, while at 


the least wrench the old cloth gives way. By 
the filling up is meant the patch itself, which 
covers a hole or defect in the cloth. It 
is sometimes explained to mean that the 
patch would stretch, and thus tear the old 
cloth; more probably it would shrink when 
exposed to the sun, and thus at once cause 
a rent. If this last view be correct, we 
have a new point connecting the two illus- 
trations: the patch spoils the garment by 
shrinking, the new wine bursts the skins by 
swelling; thus new customs fall short of the 
old, or go beyond them, in either case, 
when unseasonably introduced, causing rents, 
schisms, and inflicting serious damage. A 
very striking rendering is proposed by Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 325: “The 
completeness takes away from the garment, 
the new completeness of the old garment.” 

Some differences of interpretation indicate 
imperfect appreciation of our Lord’s method 
in teaching: He passes at once from the 
mere outer occasion to inner principles of 
universal import. What the Pharisees might 
do is comparatively unimportant; but the 
Disciples—still Jews—are taught on the one 
hand what is the true principle of fasting, 
which is in itself right and natural, so far as 
it is a genuine expression of grief, as for sin, 
for loss of Divine grace, or when it is used 
for the subjugation of passions antagonistic 
to the Spirit: on the other hand, they learn 
that the first work is always that of internal 
renovation, not of outward form: with anew 
nature new habits will come naturally; an 
attempt to anticipate will but cause distur- 
bance and damage. 


22. old bottles.| Or skins. (See note on 
St. Matthew.) The clause may be rendered, 
according to the best MSS, “otherwise the 
wine bursts the skins, and the wine 
perishes and the skins.’ The words 
which follow are omitted by Tischendorf, 
and even by McClellan, and are supposed to 
be taken from the other Evangelists; but 
they are found in the great majority of MSS 
and ancient versions. See Scrivener, ‘ Introd. 
to Crit. N. T.; p. 438, note r. 


else ! 0" 


or, 77 


the new piece that filled it up taketh w7% 


att. 


v. 23—28.] 


but new wine must be put into new 
bottles. 

23 £ And it came to pass, that he 
went through the corn fields on the 
sabbath day ; and his disciples began, 
as they went, to pluck the ears of 
corn. 

24 And the Pharisees said unto 
him, Behold, why do they on. the 
sabbath day that which is not law- 
ful? 

25 And he said unto them, Have 
ye never read what David did, when 
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he had need, and was an hungred, he, 
and they that were with him ? 

26 How he went into the house or 
God in the days of Abiathar the high 
priest, and did eat the shewbread, 
which is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests, and gave also to them which 
were with him? 

27 And he said unto them, The 
sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath : 

28 Therefore the Son of man is 
Lord also of the sabbath. 





23-28. FOURTH OFFENCE; CHARGE* OF 
SABBATH-BREAKING. 


23. And it came to pass.) St. Mark gives 
here no indication of a connection with the 
preceding transactior ; but as the banquet 
was given on a week-day—perhaps on Friday 
(see note on v. 18)—this may have occurred 
on the following day. 


that he went through.| Or “that He 
was passing along through the corn 
fields.” The meaning seems to be that He 
was going through a field by a path along- 
side the corn, now in full ear. 


on the sabbath day.| ‘This is one of the 


passages in the Gospels which mark a distinct ' 


and certain point of time. The corn in that 
district is ripe in May, when Thomson 
(‘Land and Book’) observed people plucking 
and rubbing ears of wheat. ‘The Sabbath is 
called by St. Luke “the second-first,” an 
expression which most probably means the 
first Sabbath in the second month, Iyar, which 
in A.D. 30 began in May. 


began, as they went.] Lit., “ began to 
make way, plucking the ears.” The mean- 
ing, as formerly accepted, would be that the 
Disciples began, as they went on, to pluck 
the ears of corn, being hungry, as St. Mat- 
thew says, and as St. Luke tells us, rubbing 
them in order to clear them of husks. This 
fully accounts for the special charge of the 
Pharisees which our Lord meets specifically 
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in His answer, referring exclusively to the 
use of food. Another view of the meaning 
is discussed in the Note at the end of the 
chapter. 


24, And the Pharisees.| This is the first 
notice of offence taken by the Pharisees at a 
breach in their so-called “ hedge ” of the law, 
i.e. rules laid down to prevent encroachments 
upon it (see ‘Pirke Aboth, § 1); it is im- 
portant, shewing the minuteness of the rules 
then laid down for the observance of the 
Sabbath. We owe to Pharisaic scrupulosity 
the first discussion of the principle of Sabbath 
observances, and the decision that what is 
needful is permissible. 


27. The sabbath, dsc.) This great saying, 
preserved by St. Mark alone, sets forth two 
points, equally to be borne in mind :— 
1. The Sabbath was made for man; it must 
therefore be valued and used as a gift, a 
pledge of the Divine goodness, bringing with 
it present rest, and an anticipation of eternal 
peace. 2. Man is not to be sacrificed to 
it; what is needful must be done. Further 
applications will be drawn out by other 
cavils: here the fundamental principle is laid 
down once for all in the beginning of the 
controversy, which went on in Galilee and 
Jerusalem till it issued in a complete rup- 
ture. 


28. The authority of Christ is thus asserted 
over the whole ceremonial law, which cul- 
minates in the Sabbath. 
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1. McClellan and Dr. Davidson have “when 
he was entered,” following some late critical 
editions, on the authority of three uncial 
MSS, N B L (D is really doubtful, having cai 
before jxovcbn, and in its Latin translation 


“intravit”). The construction so presented 
is ungrammatical, a point not coming out in 
the English; this may not supply a conclu- 
sive argument against the reading; but the 
meaning is less suitable to the context. 
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Tischendorf is wrong in quoting the Coptic 
as supporting his reading; it has, “and he 
entered again.” 


14. Tischendorf quotes Origen, tom. 1. p. 
376, as referring to this passage; a more 
important reference, however, is found in 
tom. iii. 18, where see the Benedictine note. 
Origen’s object was to refute Celsus (who 
spoke of the apostles as common fellows, 
publicans, &c.), and he very unfairly denies 
that Levi, or Lebes, the publican, was an 
apostle: a statement in which he is incon- 
sistent with Himself, since in the introduction 
to Romans, tom. iv. p. 460, he asserts the 
identity of Levi with St. Matthew ; and again 
of Lebbæus with Thaddeus and Judas, 
“quem Matthæus Lebbeum, et Marcus 
Thaddeum dixit, Lucas Judam Jacobi 
scripsit.” The translation of the last passage 
is by Rufinus, and in such a matter can be 
depended upon. 


23, Many late commentators, including 
Bishop Wordsworth and McClellan, Meyer 
and Holtzmann, agree in adopting a very 
different interpretation, viz., that the dis- 
ciples were making a way through the corn- 
fields by plucking the ears of corn. ‘This 
rests on the meaning attached to óðòv mro- 
eîv, which in classic Greek would be “to 
make a way,” not simply “to ‘go on.” But 
St. Mark does not write classic Greek, and 
here probably adopts a.Latin idiom, so 


ST. MARK. III. 


[v. 2. 


frequent in his Gospel as to be a recognised 
characteristic, óôòv soveiy being -exactly 
equivalent to “iter facere,” used here in the 
old Italic, Cod. Vercell. Jerome has “ pro- 
gredi.” For this idiom there is, moreover, 
the authority of the LXX in Jud. xvii. 8, 
moroa. 6d0v avrod, “to pursue his journey.” 
It must also be observed that there is good 
authority for the reading ddoroetv, sc. BG H 
with four cursives of high character. Passing 
on to the sense, is it to be supposed that the 
Disciples would go out of their way (for it 
is not supposed that our Lord made His 
way in this manner) to commit a serious 
trespass, which on any day would be legally 
punishable, and as such would need no re- 
ference to the Sabbatical law, which was 
exclusively concerned with acts at other 
times: legal? No plea of necessity could be 
urged, or, if urged, accepted; nor is it sug- 
gested by our Lord’s answer. Again, what 
connection is there between plucking the 
ears of corn and making a pathway? Had 
they been represented as treading down the 
stalks the case would have been different, 
and would have called for a very different 
answer from our Lord. The offence given 
was evidently the preparation of food on the 
Sabbath. St. Matthew and St. Luke give 
the explanation, which St. Mark assumes 
as self-evident: the former states the motive, 
“to eat ;” the latter describes the act, “rub- 
bing with their hands,” this being regarded as 
a specific violation of traditional law. 





CHAPTER. IIT. 


1 Christ healeth the withered hand, 10 and 
many other infirmities: 11 rebuketh the un- 
clean spirits : 13 chooseth his twelve apostles : 
22 convinceth the blasphemy of casting out 





CHAP. III.—1-6. THE FIFTH OFFENCE; 
A SECOND CASE OF HEALING ON THE 
SABBATH. 


This section is closely connected with the 
preceding; it completes the first series of 
conflicts, terminating with a formal resolu- 
tion of the Pharisees, in combination with 
the Herodians, to bring about the destruction 
of the Saviour. 


1. And he entered again.| This took place 
on a later occasion, but probably in the syna- 
gogue at the same place on the next Sabbath. 
St. Matthew has “into their synagogue,” 
evidently referring to the Pharisees, who had 
been offended by the act just narrated. The 
feelings of suspicion described in the next 
verse are thus naturally accounted for; in 


devils by Beelzebub: 31 and sheweth who are 
his brother, sister, and mother. 


ND “he entered again into the + Ma 
and there was a*™? 


synagogue ; 
man there which had a withered hand. 





fact without that notice we could scarcely 
understand why they should be watching 
Him at that special time, since He was in 
the habit of preaching weekly. On the 
city where this transaction probably oc- 
curred see note on v. 7. Lewin holds that 
the events related in John v. took place just 
before this occurrence. This is doubtful, a 
more probable time for those events being 
before our Lord’s return to Capérnaum 
(ch. ii. 1); but in either case there is reason 
to believe that the state of feeling among the 
dominant party in Jerusalem coincided with 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees in Galilee; 
and it is not improbable that the Pharisees 
here mentioned were visitors from Jerusalem, 
coming down, it may be, for the special pur- 
pose of watching our Lord’s proceedings. 


Vv. 2—5.] 


2 And they watched him, whether 
he would heal him on the sabbath 
day ; that they might accuse him. 

3 And he saith unto the man which 
had the withered hand, Stand forth. 

4 And he saith unto them, Is it 


the synagogue.| The article is omitted in 
two MSS usually followed by Tischendorf, 
but it rests on good authority. The omission 
might imply that another place was spoken of. 


withered.| ‘The A. V. has the same word 
here, and in St. Matthew; but there is a 
slight difference in the original: St. Mark 
has a word which means “dried up,” not a 
congenital or organic defect, but the result 
of disease. St. Matthew has a word which 
means “ dry,” which is quite consistent with 
St. Mark’s account, though not so definite. 
St. Luke, however, agrees with St. Matthew, a 
point noticeable as an exception to Bishop 
Marsh’s rule accepted by Professor Westcott 
(‘Introd.’ p. 194). In both those Evangelists 
the word stands, emphatically, at the end of 
the clause. Such minute distinctions are of 
some importance as bearing upon the style 
and mutual relations of the Evangelists. St. 
Mark, as usual, chooses the more graphic 
word; St. Luke again, though content to 
notice the fact of the dryness, observes with 
his usual accuracy as a surgeon that it was 
the right hand which was affected. 


2. And they watched him.) The word 
“watched” is scarcely strong enough; the 
original denotes jealous, perverse, uncandid 
observation; the watching of one already 
hostile. The word occurs but seldom, and 
only in passages where perverse intention is 
indicated. (Luke vi. 7, xiv. 1; Acts ix. 24; 
Gal. iv. 10; see also Luke xvii. 20.) 


whether he would heal.| They had already 
a proof that He permitted His disciples to 
prepare food on the Sabbath, but were aware 
that the plea of necessity would be legally 
admissible, and, moreover, that that was not 
His own act. If he healed on the Sabbath 
day they would have a clearer case, since 
medical treatment on the Sabbath was not 
allowed by scrupulous Sabbatarians, save in 
critical and urgent attacks of disease. Work, 
as prohibited under pain of death by the law 
(see Exod. xxxi. 13-17), was held to include 
every act not absolutely necessary, or con- 
nected with Divine worship. According to 
St. Matthew, they put the question to Him 
directly and openly (see note iz /oc.); but 
St. Mark’s account, followed by St. Luke, is 
probably more exact. St. Matthew, as usual, 
fixes attention exclusively upon the question 
which was then to be settled. 


ST. MARK. III. 


lawful to do good on the sabbath 
days, or to do evil? to save life, or to 
kill? But they held their peace. 

5 And when he had looked round 


about on them with anger, being |o, 


grieved for the "hardness of their 4éxdvess. 


3. Stand forth.| Lit. “ Arise into the midst:” 
the man was sitting in his place as a member 
of the congregation, and is bidden to stand 
up and come forward into the open space in 
front of the speaker ; there all would see him. 
St. Mark and St. Luke omit the argument 
by which our Lord proves the inconsistency 
of his opponents. See Matth. xii. 10-12. 


4. And he saith.| While the man is stand- 
ing before them, so that all could see the 
withered hand, our Lord puts the question, 
which St. Matthew omits here, but to which 
he refers in verse 12. He puts it in a form 
which, as the Pharisees themselves felt, ad- 
mitted but of one answer. If the clause “is 
it lawful (or permissible) to do good on the 
Sabbath-days ?” stood alone, it might be met 
by the. reply,—No, not if it cannot be done 
without breaking a positive law; but by add- 
ing the alternative “or to do evil,’ our 
Lord gave another direction to their thoughts. 
It is questioned what is here meant specially 
by doing evil. It may mean that to leave a 
man in astate of suffering, from which a word 
might deliver him, would be an evil act; or 
our Lord might address the Pharisees as con- 
scious ofan evil intent, “ which is truly lawful 
to do a beneficent act, or to seek the ruin of 
him who does it?” Either interpretation may 
be made to suit the following clause; “to 
save life” (literally “a soul,” but in the sense 
of anima, the living principle) may apply to 
the restoration of living energy, which would 
at once heal the withered limb; and “to kill” 
might mean to leave the quickening work 
undone; but the meaning seems at once more 
natural and more forcible as referring to the 
secret intention of the Pharisees, which, if not 
yet developed, was in spirit murderous, for 
“he who hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
Cain-like in spirit, they like Cain felt the re- 
buke, but were not corrected by it. 


5. when he had looked round.) This trait, 
specially characteristic of St. Mark, who uses 
the same word six times, is omitted by St. 
Matthew, but adopted by St. Luke. The 
anger elicited by the sullen silence of the 
Pharisees was blended with compassionate 
grief (ovAAumovpevos). 


hardness.| Lit. “callosity,” not precisely 
obduracy, but the dulness or apathy, the in- 
sensibility to good impressions which, if not 
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hearts, he saith unto the man, Stretch 
forth thine hand. And he stretched 
it out: and his hand was restored 
whole as the other. 

6 And the Pharisees went forth, 
and straightway took counsel with 


ST. MARK. III. 


[v. 6—7. 


the Herodians against him, how they 
might destroy him. 

7 But Jesus withdrew himself with 
his disciples to the sea: and a great 
multitude from Galilee followed him, 
and from Judza, 





corrected, ends in total deadness. This clause 
is peculiar to St. Mark. 


his hand was restored.| See note at end 
of chapter. 


whole as the other.| ‘These words were 
probably inserted here from St. Matthew’s 
Gospei. They are omitted in MSS of dif- 
ferent recensions (sc. N A B C, &c.). 


6. straightway took counsel with the Hero- 
dians.| A most important crisis in our Lord’s 
history. The Pharisees anticipate the final 
judgment of the Sanhedrim: they “ con- 
demned Him to be guilty of death,” ch. 
xiv. 64. In fact they had two alternatives: 
either to accept His teaching, or to hold 
Him liable to the penalty for Sabbath-break- 
ing. ‘They leave the synagogue having fully 
made up their mind, yet feeling themselves 
powerless: no tribunal would have pro- 
nounced the sentence which they desired; 
the healing was effected not by an act, but 
by a word only ; and even had the word been 
interpreted as equivalent to an act, it was a 
recognised principle that a prophet in cases 
like this was not bound by the ceremonial 
law. This is clearly stated by Maimonides, 
‘De Fundamentis Legis,’ ch. ix. § 5-7; and 
‘Porta Mosis; p. 17, ed. Pococke, where the 
Talmud is quoted to the same effect. It 
was therefore necessary to secure allies; and 
going much further than when they joined 
the disciples of John, ch. ii. 18, they applied 
to their natural enemies, a fact recorded by 
our evangelist only. Here we have the first 
notice of the Herodians, the avowed partisans 
of the secularists headed and represented by 
Herod: on ordinary occasions they were 
directly opposed to the Pharisees; but all 
minor differences would be sunk in face of 
a common foe upholding spiritual truth in 
opposition to worldliness on the one hand, 
and on the other to ceremonial formality. 

We here reach the close of the second 
period in our Lord’s public ministry: this 
leaves Him with a far wider sphere of in- 
fluence, with claims more authoritatively de- 
clared, but in presence of bitter enemies bent 
upon destroying Him. 

The time was probably soon after the 
feast of Pentecost. See Lewin, ‘Fasti Sacri; 
p. 197. 


THE THIRD SECTION, which begins here, 


extends to ch. vi. 13. It describes, on the one 
hand, a great advance in the organisation of 
the new community, on the other a further 
development of the relations between our 
Lord and the people. 


7. But Jesus withdrew, dsc.) This ex- 
pression indicates for the first time an inten- 
tion on our Lord’s part to avoid premature 
hindrances to His ministry. From the word 
“to the sea,” it is clear that the miracle just 
related took place at some distance in the 
interior of Galilee, certainly therefore not in 
Capernaum. It may possibly have been Sep- 
phoris, at that time the chief city in Galilee, 
having lately been fortified by Herod Antipas, 
who made it his capital. There the Hero- 
dians would of course be numerous and in- 
fluential, so too would the Pharisees, since 
one of the five Sanhedrims then existing in 
Palestine, met in that city—the other four 
were in Jerusalem, Gadara, Amathus, and 
Jericho. See Reland, ‘ Palestina, p. 100 ff. 


to the sea.| ‘The Sea of Galilee had among 
other advantages, that of easy communication 
with districts in which neither Pharisees nor 
Herodians possessed special influence. 


from Galilee.) ‘This expression is best ex- 
plained by the fact that our Lord’s journey 
had extended far into the interior of Galilee. 


and from Judaa.| Before these words 
there should be a colon or a full stop. The 
whole clause may be rendered thus, “ And 
from Judæa, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Idumza, and (from the districts) beyond 
Jordan and about Tyre and Sidon a great 
multitude, hearing what things He did, came 
unto Him.” The statement of St. Mark is, 
that in additicn to those who followed our 
Lord from the district which He had just 
quitted, a great multitude came from other 
quarters. If, with the A. V. and some com- 
mentators, we connected the verb “ followed” 
with the names which come after it, the 
inference would be that a great crowd had 
come with Him on His return from Jeru- 
salem after the Feast of Pentecost, which 
does not appear to have been the case on 
that, or indeed any other occasion. Which- 
ever way we take it we have a strong cor- 
roboration of St. John’s statements in ch. v., 
which indeed alone account satisfactorily for 
the fact: multitudes might. naturally be 


v. 8—14.] 


8 And from Jerusalem, and from 
Idumza, and from beyond Jordan ; 
and they about Tyre and Sidon, a 
great multitude, when they had-heard 
what great things he did, came unto 
him. 

g And he spake to his disciples, 
that a small ship should wait on him 
because of the multitude, lest they 
should throng him. 

10 For he had healed many ; inso- 
much that they 'pressed upon him 
for to touch him, as many as had 
plagues. 


ST. MARK. III. 


II And unclean spirits, when they 
saw him, fell down before him, and 
cried, saying, Thou art the Son of 
God. 

12 And he straitly charged them 
that they should not make him 
known. 


13 “And he goeth up into a moun- 7 Matt. 


10.1 


tain, and calleth unto him whom 
he would: and they came unto 
him. 

14, And he ordained twelve, that 
they should be with him, and that he 
might send them forth to preach, 





drawn to Galilee from Southern Palestine, 
Idumza, and the Trans-Jordanic districts, 
if they had witnessed or heard of the trans- 
actions in Jerusalem; see too St. John vi. 1. 


8. about Tyre and Sidon.| This is noted by 
St. Mark only. It confirms the account just 
given of the extent of our Lord’s journey 
westward: Sepphoris is not far from the 
boundary of Phcenicia. 

The scene of the transactions here related 
was undoubtedly some portion of the district 
of Gennesaret, near the sea, verse 7, ona level 
spot (Luke vi. 17), and close to the mountain, 
verse 13, where see note. 


10. For he had healed many.) St. Mark 
thus gives the reason why the pressure was 
so great. Those who suffered from any kind 
of disease (literally, scourges; ie. acute and 
painful attacks), seeing that He had healed 
others, came close (literally, fell upon Him) 
that they might touch Him, evidently in the 
hope that His touch would heal them (cf. ch. 
v. 28); St. Luke says in fact that “virtue 
went out of Him and healed all.” 


The order of events here differs somewhat 
in the synoptical Gospels; but it is evident 
that the account given by St. Mark is intended 
to prepare the mind for the call of the twelve, 
and that it occupies its right place in the 
narrative. 


13-19. THE APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE. 


13. a mountain.) The mountain: the 
definite article is used either as denoting a 
well-known site, or simply as distinguishing 
it from the plain. Many places on the ba- 
saltic terraces which surround the plain of 
Gennesaret, would satisfy the conditions of 
the narrative. Tristram describes one at no 
great distance from Ain Medawara (which 
he takes to be the site of Capernaum) re- 
markable as commanding the plain, where 





vast multitudes standing would be able to 
hear His voice. ‘Tradition, however, fixes 
upon Mount Hattin as the place, of which 
full accounts are given by travellers. 

From St. Luke vi. 12 we learn, that our 
Lord went up into the mountain in the even- 
ing, passing the night in earnest prayer, and 
that at daybreak He summoned all His dis- 
ciples to Him, and from them selected twelve. 


whom he would.) Insert Himself. St. 
Mark has two characteristic points. Our 
Lord calls those whom He Himself would— 
note the emphatic form, His will was the 
motive cause—and they came (literally, went 
away) to Him, their will consenting: the 
call His, theirs the responsive act. 

The choice in the case of five at least, 
perhaps of seven, had been previously made, 
and some had doubtless (cf. i. 38) attended 
Him on His first missionary circuit: from 
this time all are found in constant exercise of 
ministerial functions. 


14. he ordained.) The word is not that 
which was afterwards used to denote ordina- 
tion: it means precisely “ He made,” which 
may be simply equivalent to appointed or 
instituted (see Heb. iii. 2, and 1 Kings xii. 
6, LXX), but more probably has the special 
sense “ created,” z.e. called into existence, not 
merely as a new, but henceforth as a sacred 
body. This view is fully justified by the 
scriptural usage of move and the Hebrew 
asah. 

The designation included two distinct 
duties: (1) these Disciples were to be with 
Him, as attendants and learners: (2) He 
would send them forth (droaré\\o), an ex- 
pression tantamount to that used by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, “whom He named 
Apostles.” When sent out they had two 
duties, to preach the Gospel and to cast 
out devils: special prominence is thus given 
to that power which modern thought finds 
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15 And to have power to heal 
sicknesses, and to cast out devils : 

16 And Simon he surnamed 
Peter; 

17 And James the son of Ze- 
bedee, and John the brother of 
James; and he surnamed them 


ST. MARK. III. 


[v. 15—18. 


Boanerges, which is, The sons of 
thunder : 

18 And Andrew, and Philip, and 
Bartholomew, and Matthew, and 
Thomas, and James the son of Al- 
pheus, and Thaddzus, and Simon 
the Canaanite, 





most difficulty in accepting: but it is in- 
separable from the representation of the 
Evangelists, more especially of St. Mark: it 
exhibited in outward and striking form the 
specific work of the Christ, to destroy the 
work of the devil. 


to heal sicknesses.| ‘These words are omitted 
in the oldest MSS and late critical editions ; 
but they are found in nine uncials and nearly 
all cursive MSS and in all ancient versions, 
excepting the Coptic. 


16. Simon he surnamed Peter.) Before 
these words the oldest MSS insert “and 
He appointed the twelve,” an emphatic 
iteration; but one not unlikely to have been 
passed over by copyists. It facilitates the 
construction, which is not easily explained 
when these words are omitted. St. Mark 
calls special attention to this formal, official 
confirmation of the name Peter, by which 
our Lord had previously declared that Simon 
should be called (cf. John i 42, and see note 
on Matt. x. 2). 

Justin Martyr refers to the statements of 
St. Mark in this and the next verse, in a 
passage of considerable importance in the 
dialogue with Trypho (§ 106, p. 201, A.). 
“ He is said to have changed the name of one 
of the Apostles to Peter, and this is recorded 
in his memoirs (z.e. the memoirs of St. Peter), 
and to have surnamed two others, brothers, 
being sons of Zebedee, “sons of thunder.” 
The reference to St. Mark is recognised by 
Ritschl, Késtlin, Meyer, Weiss, and strongly 
urged by Holtzmann. The expression “ in 
his memoirs ” is peculiar, best explained by 
Justin’s own statement that “the memoirs 
which he quotes were composed by the 
Apostles themselves, and by those who fol- 
lowed them” (c. Tryph. § 103). When he 
quotes from St. Mark and St. Luke he has 
a formula somewhat different from that 
which he uses in quoting from the Gospels 
generally, or specially from St. Matthew and 
St. John. Here the term “his” points to 
St. Peter, held by all early writers to have 
been the virtual author of this Gospel: a 
point neglected by critics who adopt con- 
jectural emendations (see Anger, Synopsis, 
P. 59). Compare the striking remarks by 
Sadler in ‘ The Lost Gospel,’ section iv, 


Boanerges.| ‘This represents the Aramaic 
pronunciation of the Hebrew Bene-ragesh, 
sons of thunder, The thunder of elo- 
quence, such as “shook the arsenal, and 
thundered over Greece,” can scarcely be 
meant, there being no indication that the 
brothers were then or afterwards remarkable 
for that rare talent: but it is evident that 
the name was a title of honour, and could 
not therefore, as some assume, indicate 
serious faults of character. Fiery zeal burst- 
ing out on critical occasions characterises 
both brothers in the scriptural narrative; 
guided and informed by Divine grace it was 
the mainspring of their new life, pointing 
out the elder to Herod for slaughter as a 
prominent Christian leader (Acts xii. 2), and 
sustaining the younger to the end of his 
prolonged career. ‘The Apocalypse affords 
most striking illustrations of that spirit and 
power in St. John, but it flashes out re- 
peatedly in his other writings, and in his 
recorded acts. 


18. And Andrew,| This belongs more 
properly to the preceding verse; the first 
four Apostles forming invariably a distinct 
group, with one deviation in order (see note 
on v. 16). 


Bartholomew.| ‘This is undoubtedly a 
patronymic — Bar Talmai, ie, son of 
Talmai. There are strong, if not con- 
clusive, reasons for identifying him with 
Nathanael, John i. 45-51. See note on 
St. Matt. x. 3. 


Matthew.] The Evangelist is here placed 
before Thomas, not after him, as in the 
first Gospel. The designation “publican” 
is also omitted. ‘Both variations are ac- 
counted for naturally by the character of 
St. Matthew, who takes a lower place than 
that assigned to him by the other Evan- 
gelists, and records a fact which would be 
regarded as discreditable to him. ‘The iden- 
tity of Matthew with Levi ought not to be 
regarded as questionable, 


Thaddaus.] Called also Lebbeus and Judas 
(see note on Matt. x 3). St. Matthew 
and St. Mark agree ip the order; St. Luke 
puts the name immediately before that of 
Judas Iscariot, probably to call attention to 


v. 19—21.] ST. MARK. 

19 And Judas Iscariot, which also 
betrayed him: and they went "into 
an house. 


III. 221 
gether again, so that they could not 
so much as eat bread. 

21 And when his 'friends heard ' Or 


kinsmen. 


20 And the multitude cometh to- 


of it, they went out to lay hold on 





their bearing the same name, which might 
cause some confusion (cf. John xiv 22). 
One manuscript, ancient, and critically im- 
portant, but remarkable .or interpolations 
(see Scrivener, intr. to Codex Bezæ) has 
Lebbæus: Origen (c. Cels. p. 176), notices 
this, or Lebes, as a false reading supported 
by a few MSS. 


Simon the Canaanite.] Or, Simon Cana- 
neus: cf. Matt. x. 4. 


betrayed him.] St. Mark uses an expres- 
sion which emphatically marks the act; St. 
Luke modifies it, “ who also was or became, 
a betrayer.” 

There is undoubtedly at this point a con- 
siderable gap in St. Mark’s narrative. The 
delivery of the Sermon on the Mount, if 
not in its entirety, yet certainly in its special 
application to the Disciples, immediately 
followed the call. That call was made at 
early dawn (see note on v. 13). There was 
therefore time and very sufficient reason for 
one or more addresses: a charge to the 
innermost circle of Disciples, and a more 
niy discourse to the multitudes on the 
plain. 

Again, St. Matthew gives an account of two 
miracles after the descent from the Mount, 
before our Lord’s return to His usual resi- 
dence at Capernaum, and from other notices 
it would appear that some time intervened. 
Omissions of acts frequently occurring on 
similar occasions are too common to justify 
charges of discrepancy: and, thoygh we 
might be surprised at omissions of such 
extent at this critical juncture, we should 
observe that St. Mark is hastening onward to 
describe the feelings of the nearest relatives 
of our Lord at a period when He was 
taking a decisive step towards the organisa- 
tion of His Church. 


19-21. THE RETURN TO CAPERNAUM ; 
STATE OF FEELING AMONG THE PEOPLE, 
THE SCRIBES, AND THE MEMBERS OF 
OUR Lorp’s FAMILY. 


The arrangement of the text adopted in 
the A. V. is faulty. An entirely new para- 
graph, with a new series of events, begins 
with the words following. 


19. and they went into a house.) Or, 
“and he cometh home,” according to the 
reading accepted by late critics, Tisch., Weiss, 
Sevin, and McClellan. ‘This is preferable on 
internal grounds, the object of St. Mark being 


to point out the feelings manifested by the 
people and by our Lord’s family on His 
return. 


20, the multitude cometh together again. | 
As on the previous occasion (ch. ii. 1), when 
it was known that He was in the house where 
He usually resided at Capernaum, the multi- 
tude, that is the population of the city and 
adjoining district came thronging about the 
house: their zeal is described as importunate 
and even irksome, and is therefore supposed 
by some (Weiss, &c.) to be contrasted 
with the conduct of true disciples; but it 
would rather seem to be dwelt upon in refer- 
ence to the very different feelings of our 
Lord’s own connections. 


21l. when his friends] ‘The meaning is 
“those of His own household,” with whom 
He had dwelt previously, up to the time when 
He entered upon his public ministry. The 
expression seems chosen to denote all mem- 
bers of the family, which probably consisted 
of the Virgin Mary, and of the children of 
Joseph, perhaps also of sons of the sister of 
Mary. 


they went out.) This certainly implies 
that they came from another place, not merely 
from another house; they appear to have 
resided at Nazareth, ch. vi. 3: “ when they 
heard ” is an expression which implies that the 
report reached them from a distance. What 
they heard was that He had been followed by 
immense multitudes, among whom a number 
of demoniacs were conspicuous; that He had 
formally appointed a company of attendants ; 
and that on His return he was surrounded by 
the whole population. To understand their 
feelings we must bear in mind the personal 
want of faith of His brethren, and their 
jealousy and indignation, attested by St. 
John (ch. vii. 3-9), in reference to this 
period (cf. Lewin, ‘Fasti Sacri? A.D. 30). 
They would also naturally inquire of those 
who came back from the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, what impression had been made by 
Him at Jerusalem, where He had gone 
eschewing their company. He had there 
been rejected and persecuted by the Rulers, 
specially on the ground of His Galilean 
origin, and was regarded by many as a demo- 
niac, cf. John vii. 20, 41, 48, 525 viii. 48, 52. 
Taking all these facts together they con- 
cluded that He was “beside Himself,” in a 
state bordering on insanity. They knew too 
much of His life and character to fall in 
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> Matt, 
9 34 


him: for they said, He is beside 
himself. 

22 4 And the scribes which came 
down from Jerusalem said, He hath 
Beelzebub, and by the prince of the 
devils casteth he out devils. 

23 And he called them unto him, 
and said unto them in parables, How 
can Satan cast out Satan? 

24 And if a kingdom be divided 
against itself, that kingdom cannot 
stand. 

25 And if a house be divided against 
itself, that house cannot stand. 

26 And if Satan rise up against 
himself, and be divided, he cannot 
stand, but hath an end. 


ST. MARK. III. 


[v. 22—31. 


27 No man can enter into a strong 
man’s house, and spoil his goods, ex- 
cept he will first bind the strong man ; 
and then he will spoil his house. 

28 ©Verily I say unto you, All sins ° Mat 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and blasphemies wherewith so- 
ever they shall blaspheme : 

29 But he that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath never 
forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation : 

30 Because they said, He hath an 
unclean spirit. 

31 M 2 There came then his breth- 2 Mat 
ren and his mother, and, standing *” 
without, sent unto him, calling him. 





with the opinion that He was possessed by 
an unclean spirit; but mental alienation was 
a less uncharitable assumption, and seemed 
to call for their interference: they therefore 
came to “lay hold of Him,” i.e. to put Him 
under restraint, and force Him to return to 
His old home. His mother could not share 
their feelings, but even she might think it 
right to go with them; the sword was piercing 
through her own soul, Luke ii. 35. She would 
not shrink from looking on her Son in the 
hour of His trial. 


22-30, THE CHARGE OF DEMONIACAL 
WORKING. 


The connexion with the preceding and 
following clauses is so obvious, that it is 
scarcely intelligible why some critics (e.g., 
Weiss) should regard this section as mis- 
placed. ‘Ihe “brothers” found their sus- 
picions authoritatively confirmed on their 
arrival; nor should the climax be unnoticed ; 
the people were excited, the relatives anxious, 
the,scribes malignant. 


22. the scribes which came down from 
Jerusalem.| The scribes came either moved 
by personal curiosity, or far more probably 
sent down formally by the Sanhedrim (so 
Weizsäcker), who would at that time be 
anxious to ascertain what was going on in 
Galilee, and to prevent the increase of our 
Lord’s influence by notification of their own 
judgment touching His claims (see the pas- 
sages from St. John’s Gospel referred to in 
the previous note). 


He hath Beelzebub.| This is said, not as a 
conjecture, but as a deliberate judgment. 
A most prominent characteristic of the 
public works of our Lord, as described by 
the Synoptists, and specially by St. Mark, has 


been shewn to be the expulsion of evil spirits. 
That was the first point to be met. No one 
questioned the fact of the expulsion: modern 
critics admit the fact of sudden and complete 
cures of insanity; they have their modes of 
accounting for it, fully stated by Keim, Hase, 
and writers of less sceptical character: the 
Scribes had their mode, one in which they 
may have themselves believed, which they 
had reason to think might tell upon the 
people : it fell in with, but went far beyond, 
the feelings of those who were most nearly 
related to our Lord. He hath Beelzebub, i. e. 
as a permanent inmate, and as “the strong 
one” (see v. 27), a source of preternatural 
power. This differs somewhat from ordinary 
possession, in which the evil inmate has the 
mastery, and gives no power. The following 
passage, so far as it goes, agrees with St. 
Matthew ; but St. Mark omits all that does 
not bear upon his immediate object; it meets 
the charge: it disposes of the reasoning: it 
closes with the most awful warning, one 
which applies in its measure to all dishonest, 
and consciously untrue, imputations. 


29, is in danger of eternal damnation.] 
Or, according to the reading now generally 
adopted, “is guilty of an eternal sin;” 
he commits a sin of which the effects and 
punishment belong to eternity. 


31-35. THE ARRIVAL OF OUR LoRD’s 
FAMILY, 


31. and bis mother, d'c.] Nearly a whole 
day must have intervened between their 
“going out” (v. 21) and their arrival. Our 
Saviour was now in the house teaching 
(Matt. xii. 46). The crowd assembled in the 
principal open room and in the forecourt 
was so dense that the brothers could not 


12. 31 


v 32—11] 


32 And the multitude sat about 
him, and they said unto him, Behold, 
thy mother and thy brethren without 
seek for thee. 

33 And he answered them, saying, 
Who is my mother, or my brethren? 





make their way through it (Luke viii. 19); 
they remained therefore outside at the gate. 
The disciples sitting round Him (vy. 32, 34) 
call His attention to their presence and their 
wish to see Him; there is no allusion to their 
intention to put Him under restraint, of 
which of course no intimation had then 
been given. 


33. Who is my mother, or my brethren?) 
See note on verse 35. 


34. And he looked round about.| An ex- 
pression frequently used by St. Mark on 
solemn occasions. 


on them which sat about Him.| Literally, 
“on those who were sitting about Him 
in a circle;” the words denote the inner 
circle of His disciples, the Twelve of course, 
others, it may be, with them; but none save 
those whom He knew and trusted. The 
Scribes were near at hand. He had lately 
addressed them, but they did not now form 
part of the inner circle in the Presence 
Chamber of Messiah. 


ST. MARK. IV. 


_ 34 And he looked round about on 
them which sat about him, and said, 
Behold my: mother and my brethren | 

35 For whosoever shall do the will 
of God, the same is my brother, and 
my sister, and my mother. 





35. A profound, but trying, word: it 
brings out the great truth that spiritual 
relationship is deeper, more permanent and 
absolute than that which is merely natural; 
still, the very terms in which this judgment 
is expressed imply the intrinsic strength of 
the natural bond; to be as a mother, as a 
brother, is the highest privilege and dignity 
conferred upon true Disciples. The Mother 
was in the depth of her heart too truly a 
spiritual lover to be affected by the declara- 
tion, stern as it might sound. 

In the brothers we see men of strong nar- 
row feelings, genuine Jews, jealous as were 
the sons of Jacob, yet with a nature capable 
of nearer union; men in fact destined, when 
the final crisis came, to be counted among 
His sincere and loving followers: immedi- 
ately after the Resurrection we. read that 
the Disciples “continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication, with the women, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with His 
brethren” (Acts i, 14; see also 1 Cor. 


be GS) 





ADDITIONAL 


5. The word drexareoran here used by all 
three Synoptists is remarkable for its abnormal 
form, with a double augment. It is regarded 
by Holtzmann and other critics as one of the 
strongest arguments in support of the hypo- 
thesis that the evangelists had a written docu- 
ment before them, it being unlikely that they 
should otherwise have all adopted an un- 


NOTE on verse 5. 


grammatical form; but the argument is 
scarcely conclusive, since the form, incorrect 
as it was, may have been commonly used in 
a provincial dialect: indeed it is not likely 
that St. Luke would have retained it had it 
not been generally accepted. See also note 
on ch. vill. 25. 





CHAPTER IV. 


I The parable of the sower, 14 and the meaning 
thereof. 21 We must communicate the light 
of our knowledge to others. 26 The parable 
of the seed growing secretly, 30 and of the 


mustard seed, 35 Christ stilleth the tempest 
on the sea. 


ND “he began again to teach by ¢ Mate. 


Tr. 


the sea side: and there was 





CuHap. IV.] With this chapter begins a 
_ series of manifestations of our Lord: first, 
as the Teacher and Judge of Israel (iv. 
1-34); and then as Lord over all: over in- 
animate nature (iv. 35-41); over the realm 
of darkness (v. 1-20); and over physical 
evils, over life and death (v. 21-43). 


1, And he began again to teach by the sea 


side.| St. Mark thus draws out, more dis- 
tinctly than the other Synoptists, a recom- 
mencement of public teaching. He alone 
notices the return to the seaside. Our Lord 
had withdrawn from the great crowds which 
attended His previous teaching (see ch. iil. 7, 
g), and, after appointing the Twelve, He went 
back to Capernaum, where He continued 
His teaching, but to a smaller audience in 
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gathered unto him a great multitude, 
so that he entered into a ship, and sat 
in the sea; and the whole multitude 
was by the sea on the land. 

2 And he taught them many things 
by parables, and said unto them in his 
doctrine, 

3 Hearken; Behold, there went 
out a sower to sow : 

4 Andit came to pass, as he sowed, 
some fell by the way side, and the 
fowls of the air came and devoured 
it up. 

5 And some fell on stony ground, 


ST. MARK. IV. 


[v. 2—8. 


where it had not much earth; and 
immediately it sprang up, because it 
had no depth of earth : 

6 But when the sun was up, it was 
scorched ; and because it had no root, 
it withered away. 

7 And some fell among thorns, and 
the thorns grew up, and choked it, 
and it yielded no fruit. 

8 And other fell on good ground, 
and did yield fruit that sprang up and 
increased ; and brought forth, some 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an 
hundred, 





and about the house in which He habitually 
resided. He now comes forward again as a 
public Teacher, near the sea shore, a place 
specially adapted for addressing a vast mul- 
titude, supposed also by some (Volkmar) to 
be significant of the world-wide range of His 
teaching. On the time, see note on Matt. 
Xii. 46: 


there was gathered ... a great multitude. | 
The assembling of so great a multitude—St. 
Mark uses a strong word, very great— 
seems to have occupied little time: they may, 
therefore, have been waiting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capernaum. There are two 
slight differences in the reading of MSS; 
some of the oldest have, for ‘great, very 
great (metotos), and for was gathered, is 
gathered, the historical present, used com- 
monly by St. Mark in passing on to a new 
subject. 


into a ship.| Or “the ship,” as usual in 
St. Mark; but the reading is doubtful. It 
would imply that a ship was kept specially 
to meet such an emergency as now presented 
itself; cf, ch. iii. 9. 


_ Sat in the sea.) The expression is pecu- 
liar, literally, “in the sea,” implying a sepa- 
ration from the people on the shore. 


2. And .. parables.| This refers apparently 
to the mode of teaching, which from this time 
was generally adopted by our Lord in ad- 
dressing mixed multitudes. It seems to have 
surprised His disciples. St. Mark in both 
clauses uses the imperfect tense, denoting 
continuance or repetition. 


in his doctrine.| In the form of teaching 
now for the first time systematically intro- 
duced. 
3-8. PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


For the general exposition, see notes on 
St. Matthew. 


3. Hearken.| This word is preserved by 
St. Mark alone. It is not, as some hold, 
superfluous, but prepares the way for the 
warning in verse 9. At the beginning all are 
called upon to listen; at the close the 
different classes of listeners are discriminated. 
St. Mark and St. Matthew then agree nearly 
verbatim up to the last clause of verse 7. 
St. Luke has some variations and additions, 
for which see notes in Joc. 


a sower.| The sower. 


4. of the ar.) Omitted by nearly all the 
best MSS: inserted probably from the first 
Gospel. 


7. choked.| SoSt. Matthew; but St. Mark 
uses a word, slightly differing in form, which 
seems to indicate a choking simultaneous 
with the growth of the thorns. St. Luke 
notices this by a special word, sprang up 
with, 


it yielded no fruit.| An addition, not un- 
important. It marks a gradation. The first 
seed produced nothing; the second pro- 
duced blades only; the third came near the 
point of bearing grain, but was then choked 
by the growth of thorns. The plain of Gen- 
nesaret might supply an illustration: it is 
te covered with prickly thorns and bram- 

es. 


8. that sprang up and increased.| These 
words, preserved by St. Mark alone, are em- 
phatic: they mark the contrast, first with the 
seed which did not spring up at all, and then 
with that which yielded no produce. 

The threefold produce noted by St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, but not by St. Luke, nas 
been regarded as an addition; but it has 
here a fitting place, completing the parallel- 
ism of the parable. The difference between 
the two classes is radical: one produces no 
seed, the other produces good seed; but in 
each class there are three distinct degrees, 


v. 9—12.] 


g And he said unto them, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

10 And when he was alone, they 
that were about him with the twelve 
asked of him the parable. 

11 And he said unto them, Unto 
you it is given to know the mystery 


of the kingdom of God: but unto 





in the one of failure, in the other of success, 
the latter proportioned to the goodness of 
the soil and its state of preparedness. 


9. And he said.| The word is emphatic. 
After delivering the parable He spake loudly ; 
as St. Luke says, He cried. 


to bear.) So too St. Luke. It is im- 
portant. All have ears, but all have not ears 
doing their proper office. Some have no 
inward ear for God’s harmonies, 


10-13. APPLICATION OF THE DISCIPLES FOR 
FURTHER INSTRUCTION. 


This section refers probably to a separate 
occasion. The inquiry was made when our 
Lord was alone: not, therefore, while the 
multitudes were still assembled, nor, as it 
would seem, in the small ship, which was 
scarcely adapted for a discourse addressed 
not to the Twelve only, but to other dis- 
ciples. This, however, was the most suit- 
able place for recording it; the reader is at 
once informed why the mode of teaching 
was changed. See note on St. Matthew xiii. 
Io. 


10. they that were about him.| St. Mark 
alone notices the presence of other disciples 
with the Twelve: this is a point of con- 
siderable importance. All who were willing 
to be taught received instruction. Cf ch. 
xvi. to. So Hilgenf. ‘Einl’ pp. 515, 562. 


the parable.| ‘This is the common reading ; 
but the oldest MSS and versions, and late 
critical editions have the parables. One 
parable alone has yet been recorded, and the 
explanation of one only is given here by St. 
Luke; but the inquiry, and our Lord’s 
answer to it, were general. 


11. Unto you.) To you who thus inquire, 
seeking to know the truth. That is the 
criterion. All who ask receive, and accord- 
ing to what they ask; the disciples ask what 
is the inner meaning, 


to know the mystery.| The oldest MSS 
omit “to know,” which was probably inserted 
from St. Matthew. “ Mystery,” a word which 
in the Gospels occurs only here and in the 
corresponding passages, is taken in the full 
sense—a truth unknown previously, but now 


New Test,—Vot.. I. 


OT. MARK. TV: 


them that are without, all these things 
are done in parables : 


12 “That seeing they may see, + Matt. 
and not perceive; and hearing they "3 ’+ 


may hear, and not understand ; lest 
at any time they should be converted, 
and their sins should be forgiven 
them. 


revealed to disciples. This statement recog- 
nises in the disciples a distinct advance in 
spiritual intelligence. 


that are without.| This striking expres- 
sion is preserved here by St. Mark only; 
“without,” out of the spiritual sphere, not 
seeking spiritual truth. 


all these things are done.) T. e. all the 
things which pertain to the kingdom of God 
are presented under the form of parables: 
those only who recognise the spirituality of 
Christ’s kingdom can discern the inner mean- 
ing of His teaching or of the events. Parables 
arrest attention, are easily remembered, and 
supply materials for future meditation: but 
they produce no spiritual effect until the 
spiritual sense is awakened: cf. 1 Cor. il. 14. 


12. That seeing they may see, dsc.) This 
refers not to the intention of the Speaker, 
whose object is to sow the word, but to the 
state of the hearers who are ‘without.’ Their 
state of alienation—whatever may be its cause, 
whether spiritual deadness or moral obliquity 
—does not prevent them from seeing the 
outward indications of Christ’s presence, but 
it makes them incapable of discerning the 
inner meaning. All are called upon to hear 
and to inquire; but the influences at work 
upon those who are ‘without’ keep them 
aloof, excluding not only the right under- 
standing of interesting parables or of signi- 
ficant events, but the saving grace, of which 
the spoken word and outward act are in- 
tended to be sacramental channels. The 
word rendered perceive admirably expresses 
the state of a mind and heart “ following on 
to know the Lord.” St. Mark has in his 
mind the passage of Isaiah, which is quoted 
from the Septuagint by St. Matthew, and 
he gives the general meaning in a concise 
and impressive form. See note on St. Matt. 
xiii. 14. A striking exposition is proposed 
by H. Lutteroth, ‘Essai d’Interprétation de 
Saint Matthieu,’ pp. 207-209 :—“ It is not to 
be supposed that the parables, obscure as 
they may have been sometimes even for the 
most clearsighted, were intended to hide the 
truths which they contained. They hid 
them only from those who, far from asking 
their master, like the disciples, for an ex- 
planation, wilfully did all they could to dis- 
able themselves from knowing the meaning.” 
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13 And he said unto them, Know 
ye not this parable? and how then 
will ye know all parables ? 

14 1 The sower soweth the word. 

15 And these are they by the way 
side, where the word is sown; but 
when they have heard, Satan cometh 
immediately, and taketh away the 
word that was sown in their hearts. 

16 And these are they likewise 
which are sown on stony ground; 
who, when they have heard the 
word, immediately receive it with 
gladness ; 

17 And have no root in themselves, 
and so endure but for a time: after- 
ward, when affliction or persecution 


13. Know ye not thts parable?| From the 
general observation our Lord passes to the 
explanation of the first parable. The second 
clause is rightly explained by Fritzsche, “how 
then will ye understand all parables, as it 
behoveth those to do who are initiated in the 
mystery of the Messianic kingdom?” ‘The 
words, preserved by St. Mark only, express 
blame as well as surprise at their slowness of 
comprehension. ‘This throws a vivid light 
upon their actual state of mind at the time— 
anxious to learn, but with spiritual instinct 
imperfectly developed. 


14-20. EXPOSITION OF THE FIRST PARABLE, 


14. the word.) St. Matthew explains, 
“the word of the kingdom ;” z. e. not simply 
the word of moral truth, but spiritual truth 
concerning the kingdom of heaven. 


15. in their hearts.| So St. Matthew. Here 
some old MSS have “in them:” others, still 
more forcibly, “ upon them,” as though it fell 
upon their hearts but was not fully received. 


16. likewise.| T.e. according to the same 
mode of interpretation; not as some (De 
Wette) explain it, referring to the hardness 
common to the wayside and the rocky 
ground. 


18. And these are they.) Rather, accord- 
ing to another reading, And others there 
are; this marks a considerable difference. 

thorns.| Or “ the thorns.” 


19. the cares of this world] Anxious 
thoughts about worldly matters (cf. Matt. 
vii. 31). For “this world” old MSS have 
“the cares of the world,” equivalent to the 
cares of common life. 


and the lusts of other things.| An emphatic 
addition, completing the threefold forms of 


ST. MARK. IV. 


[v. 13—21. 


ariseth for the word’s sake, immedi- 
ately they are offended. 

18 And these are they which are 
sown among thorns; such as hear the 
word, 

1g And the cares of this world, 


Zand the deceitfulness of riches, and ee 


the lusts of other things entering in, 
choke the word, and it becometh un- 
fruitful. 

20 And these are they which are 
sown on good ground; such as hear 
the word, and receive zt, and bring 
forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some 
sixty, and some an hundred. 


21 f And he said unto them, Is ¿Mai 
5. LS 


a candle brought to be put under a 


temptation. St. Luke has “ pleasures of life ? 
(cia Peterninenn): 


20. And these are they.| Or, and those 
are they: those points to an entirely distinct 
class. 


are sown.] Or, have been sown. St. 
Mark uses a different form here and in vv. 
16, 18; this seems to imply complete or 
effectual action. 


and receive it.) The word implies welcome 
reception. St, Luke has “keep i.e. retain it.” 

Ewald has striking remarks upon the force 
and beauty of this account of our Lord’s 
exposition: so lively, rich in meaning, and so 
characteristic. 


21-25. PROVERBIAL SAYINGS IN CONNEC= 
TION WITH THE EXPOSITION. 


21. And he said.) Probably at the same 
time; but St. Mark may have introduced 
these sayings as bearing generally upon the 
spirit in which the disciples are to receive 
and use such teaching. St. Luke, however, 
keeps the same order, ch. viii. 16, 18. 

The object of the first saying is to impress 
upon the disciples their duty; they must 
explain to others what is become clear to 
themselves. 


Is a candle brought.) Literally, does the 
candle (or lamp) come? ‘The lamp here is 
the light of truth, which comes in the person of 
Christ ; is not brought by Him that it should 
be hidden. All His parables are intended to 
be understood ; the disciples who understand 
them must teach others, must hold up the 
light that others may see it. This saying 
is recorded by St. Matthew in the Sermon 
on the Mount (ch. v. 15); here it has a 
direct practical application, 


att. 


v. 22—29,] 


"bushel, or under a bed? and not to 
be set on a candlestick ? 

22 “For there is nothing hid, which 
shall not be manifested; neither was 
any thing kept secret, but that it 
should come abroad. 

23 If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

24 And he said unto them, Take 
heed what ye hear: “with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you: and unto you that hear shall 
more be given. 

25 °For he that hath, to him shall 
be given: and he that hath not, from 


ST, MARK, IV, 


him shall be taken even that which 
he hath. 

26 T And he said, So is the king- 
dom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground ; 

27 And should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how. 

28 For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear. 


29 But when the fruit is "brought ! Or, rige. 


forth, immediately he putteth in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come, 








under a bushel.) Under the bushel: the 
flour-box, or measure, containing about six 
pints, one-sixth of the Attic medimnus, or 
bushel, sufficient for a few days’ consumption 
in a small family. The description applies to 
the common houses of the people. In each 
there was one principal room, in which they 
ate and slept; the lampstand, with its single 
light, the flour-bin, and the bed, with a few 
seats, were all its furniture. 


and not to be set.) Or,is it not that it 
may be set on the candlestick, or lamp- 


stand? Is not that the purpose for which it 
comes? 
22. For... manifested.) Rather, for 


there is nothing hidden but in order 
that it may be manifested. The parable 
is not spoken but with the intention that its 
hidden meaning should be manifested to those 
who seek for light. The readings vary ; that 
of the oldest MSS seems preferable, and is 
here followed : the same meaning is suggested 
by other readings. 


neither was... kept secret.| Or, neither 
was it concealed (enveloped in the obscure 
form of parable) but (with the intention) 
that it should come to light, The 
second clause thus applies a general proposi- 
tion to the case now before the disciples’ 
mind. 


24. Take heed, doc.) A striking application 
of sayings previously uttered (cf. Matt. vii. 2, 
Wieug3.; Luke vi. 38, Xt) 31, xc 26). The 
disciples must look attentively at what is set 
before them, both as to its import and as to 
the duty which it imposes. If they measure 
it correctly and distribute it freely, they will re- 
ceive a corresponding reward; nay, far more 
shall be given. The words “that hear,” 
omitted by the oldest MSS, appear to be a 
gloss, rather weakening the force of the 
monition: the reward will be not for those 





who hear, but for those who use what they 
receive for the benefit of others, 


26-29. PARABLE OF SECRET GROWTH. 


This parable is peculiar to St. Mark. 
Weiss regards it as parallel to Matt. xiii. 
24-30, but the pcints of resemblance are 
secondary, those of difference are substantial. 
It describes the progress of the kingdom be- 
tween its establishment and its completion. 


26. should cast seed.| Or the seed, that 
which he has to sow; or it may be, with 
reference to the preceding parable, the seed 
already described, the seminal principle of 
the kingdom. 


27. And should sleep, and rise.) ‘Thesower 
is thus represented as leaving the corn-field, 
not without careful tending but, without 
further sowing. In the meantime a secret 
process goes on underground, without his 
consciousness or help. The sower seems, there- 
fore, here to represent the human preacher 
of the Gospel, to whom the Lord commits 
His word. The vitality of the seed is inde- 
pendent of the ministerial act. ‘The earth, 
on the other hand, is represented as self- 
acting: it develops the seed by natural pro- 
cesses, including all influences by which it 
is regularly affected—sunshine, breeze, and 
shower—thus representing the heart under 
the influences of grace. 


29. when the fruit is brought forth] Or 
when the fruit admits, or offers itself, 
i. e. when being ripe it is fit for the reaper, 
and allows his work (so Meyer, Grimm, and 
Weiss). 

he putteth in the sickle.) Or, he sendeth 
forth the sickle. This reaping represents 
the season of reward rather than of judgment ; 
the wheat will be gathered into the garner, 

The parable refers primarily to the Church 
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F Matt. 
13035; 


30 T And he said, *Whereunto 
shall we liken the kingdom of God? 
or with what comparison shall we 
compare it? 

31 Jt is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which, when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all the seeds that 
be in the earth: 

32 But when it is sown, it groweth 
up, and becometh greater than all 
herbs,and shooteth out great branches ; 





as a whole. Its duration will be commen- 
surate with its work; when that is complete, 
the end will come. 


30-32. PARABLE OF THE GRAIN OF 
MUSTARD. 


30. with what comparison shall we com- 
pare it?) Literally, in what parable should 
we place it? z.e. under what figure should 
we represent it? The word “we” implies 
deliberation. as though our Lord would in- 
vite His disciples to consider with Him 
under what form the Church can be most 
completely represented. 


32. it groweth up, dosc.) The description 
of the process of growth is fuller than in the 
other Gospels. It begins after the sowing, 
thus connecting the figure with that in the 
preceding parable ; then it notices the coming 
up, the gradual attainment to a size exceeding 
all herbs, and the shooting out great branches 
—a vivid and accurate description; the 
branches of the mustard-plant are used for 
fuel in Spain (see Maldonatus, quoted in 
note on Matt. xiii. 31). The word “tree” 
is not used by St. Mark, but is found in the 
two other Synoptists. 


under the shadow of it.| St. Matthew and 
St. Luke have “in its branches.” The ex- 
pression here seems more accurate; but in 
the other Evangelists “in the branches ” may 
mean “ protected by the branches.” 


33-34. PUBLIC TEACHING AND PRIVATE 
EXPOSITION. 


33. as they were able to hear.) The 
parables were, therefore, not delivered in 
immediate succession; an interval was al- 
lowed between them for reflection. That 
interval brought out the difference between 
different classes of hearers: those who were 
simply curious filled their minds with striking 
figures, those who were in earnest prepared 
themselves for further inquiry. 


84. This verse repeats what has been 
already considered (v. 1o ff.). The expres- 
sions are very striking. Without a parable, 


ST. MARK. IV. 


[v. 30—35. 


so that the fowls of the air may lodge 
under the shadow of it. 

33 £ And with many such parables £ m 
spake he the word unto them, as they * < 
were able to hear zt. 

34 But without a parable spake he 
not unto them: and when they were 
alone, he expounded all things to his 
disciples. 

35 “And the same day, when the +» m: 
even was come, he saith unto them, 


or “except in parable,” He did not speak to 
them, 7. e. the mixed multitude; the second 
clause comes out more distinctly if we adopt 
the reading of the oldest MSS and render it 
thus: “but privately to His own disciples 
He expounded all things.” The words ren- 
dered in the A.V. “when they were alone,” and 
“ to his disciples,” lit., to His own, correspond 
exactly in the original (kar idiav ... Tots 
idious) ; they were His own because they were 
separated from the crowd in their search for 
truth. The word rendered “expounded ” 
(emédvev) has a twofold interest:—(z) It 
occurs nowhere else in the Gospels, and is 
quoted in the Clementine Homilies, xix. 
20 (see Westcott, Hist. of the Canon, ed. v. 
p. 283, note 3); and (2) it supplies St. Peter 
with the word for the interpretation of pro- 
phecy (see 2 Peter i. 20). Under both 
points of view it has important bearings upon 
the Canon of Scripture in reference to the 
genuineness of this Gospel and of the second 
epistle of St. Peter. It is used frequently in 
the ‘Shepherd of Hermas, a work which 
belongs to what is called the Petrine 
school, 


35-41, THE First SEA VOYAGE AND 
THE GREAT STORM. 


The great day of teaching was followed 
by a night and day of miracles, each showing 
forth some special attribute of our Lord’s 
Personality. They differ partly in kind, 
partly in degree, from previous manifestations 
of power. ‘The first reveals Him as Lord of 
nature, the second as Lord of spirits, the 
third as Healer of deadly disease, the fourth 
as Lord and Restorer of life. The second 
miracle is further remarkable as giving occa- 
sion to the first formal rejection of His minis- 
trations, 


35. And the same day.| Literally, “on 
that day”; the day on which the parables 
were delivered. ‘This implies that those at 
least which are recorded by St. Mark were 
delivered in the course of one day, though the 
exposition may have been given afterwards. 


8. 23 


v. 36—41. } 


Let us pass over unto the other 
side. 

36 And when they had sent 
away the multitude, they took him 
even as he was in the ship. And 
there were also with him other little 
ships. 

37 And there arose a great storm 
of wind, and the waves beat into the 
ship, so that it was now full. 

38 And he was in the hinder part 
of the ship, asleep on a pillow: and 
they awake him, and say unto him, 


of. AMARK. TV. 


Master, carest thou not that we 
perish ? 

39 And he arose, and rebuked the 
wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be 
still, And the wind ceased, and there 
was a great calm. 

40 And he said unto them, Why 
are ye so fearful? how is it that ye 
have no faith? 

41 And they feared exceedingly, 
and said one to another, What manner 
of man is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him? 





Let us pass over.| According to some 
writers (see Farrar), the main object of this 
departure was repose ; as though, wearied by 
a long day’s teaching, He would be alone. 
This, however, is not intimated in the Gos- 
pels. The usual course of our Lord, after 
giving full instruction in one place, was to go 
elsewhere, not to rest, but to teach others 
(see ch. i. 38). He now passes over to the 
opposite shore, that is, to a district of the 
Decapolis, a stronghold of heathenism, where 
His preaching was specially needed, and re- 
pose would be out of the question. 

St. Matthew has here a very interesting 
notice of the way in which our Lord dealt 
with applicants for admission among His 


personal followers; this is omitted by St. * 


Mark hastening on to the next crisis. 


other little ships.| Or simply, “ other ships ;” 
so the oldest MSS and Versions. Though 
the great mass of the people were dismissed, 
many followed Him across the lake, either 
having their own boats at hand or hiring 
some for the occasion. This accords with 
other notices of followers not counted among 
the Twelve (see note on verse Io). 


37. there arose.| Literally, “there arises ;” 
the historical present, commonly used by 
St. Mark. 


a great storm.| ‘The Greek word denotes 
a sudden and violent gust of wind, such as 
frequently bursts on the lake, which is sur- 
rounded by mountains with deep ravines. 


beat into the ship.) Or, “were beating 
into the ship, so that the ship was 
now being filled;” as St. Matthew says, 
“ covered with the waves.” 

38. a pillow.| Rather, “the pillow.” The 
best illustration of this passage is supplied by 
Van-Lennep, ‘Bible Lands,’ p. 62 :—“ At 
the extreme end of the stern is often seen a 





small low bench, upon which the steersman 
sometimes sits for a change. Here the cap- 
tain often rests his head when, as is his 
custom, he sleeps on the quarter-deck, This 
little bench may generally be seen on the 
fishing-crafts, particularly those which ply 
on the Sea of Galilee (see Macgregor, ‘ Rob 
Roy on the Jordan,’ p. 358): a circumstance 
which explains the nature of the pillow on 
which rested the head of our Lord during 
the sudden storm. Passengers of distinction 
alone are allowed a place on the quarter- 
deck.” 


carest thou not.| ‘This expression, if not 
bordering on irreverence, yet certainly in- 
dicating impatience, is characteristically re- 
corded by St. Mark. St. Peter—probably, 
as usual, the spokesman—would not forget 
his own words, or the over-hasty temper 
which they indicated. 


39. And he arose.) Or, and He was 
awakened. There is here a slight difference 
in the order of the narrative. St. Matthew gives 
first the word of rebuke; St. Mark and 
St. Luke the word of command. This seems 
more accurate: the rebuke would tell with 
greater force after the deliverance. 

Dr. Farrar dwells upon the picturesque 
accessories of this miracle. Its true im- 
portance is that it marks a new disclosure 
of Divine power. After the disciples have 
been instructed in the mysteries of the king- 
dom, they are witnesses of the power of the 
King. 

41. What manner of man is this ?| Rather, 
who then is this? The word “man” 
weakens the expression. After the first 
miracle at Capernaum, the question was, 
“ what thing is this?” (ch. i. 27); attention 
was then directed to the act: now “who is 
this?” attention is fastened upon the Person, 
gradually making Himself felt in His fulness. 
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CHAPTER V. 


1 Christ delivering the possessed of the legion of 
devils, 13 they enter into the swine. 25 He 
healeth the woman. of the bloody issue, 35 and 
raiseth from death Jairus his daughter. 


ND ‘they came over unto the 
other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gadarenes. 

2 And when he was come out of 
the ship, immediately there met him 
out of the tombs a man with an un- 
clean spirit, 

3 Who had Ais dwelling among 


MARK. V. 


[v. 1—6. 


the tombs; and no man could bind 
him, no, not with chains : 

4 Because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and 
the chains had been plucked asunder 
by him, and the fetters broken in 
pieces : neither could any man tame 
him. 

5 And always, night and day, he 
was in the mountains, and in the 
tombs, crying, and cutting himself 
with stones. 

6 But when he saw Jesus afar off, 
he ran and worshipped him, 





CHAP. V.—1-20. THE DEMONIAC AT 
GERASA. 


1. the country of the Gadarenes.| So 
St. Matthew viii. 28, where see note. ‘There 
the true reading is probably “ Gerasenes,” 
the people of Gerasa. (So N B D, and 
most late editors.) This was formerly 
rejected, because the only Gerasa then known 
was situate far from the sea, on the borders 
of Arabia Petrea. The happy discovery of 
Dr. Thomson (see ‘ The Land and the Book,’ 
ii. § 25), now generally accepted (Weiss, 
Volkmar, Tristram, Farrar), appears to settle 
the question. ‘The ruins of a city, not large, 
but with considerable suburbs, called Kersa, 
or Gersa, are found close to ‘the sea, opposite 
to Capernaum :—“ Directly above it is an 
immense mountain, in which are ancient 
tombs. The lake is so near the base of the 
mountain that the swine rushing madly down 
could not stop, but would be hurried on into 
the water and be drowned.” Again: “Take 
your stand a little to the south of this Chersa. 
A great herd of swine, we will suppose, is 
feeding on this mountain. They are seized 
with a sudden panic, rush madly down the 
almost perpendicular declivity—those behind 
tumbling over and thrusting forward those 
before; and as there is neither time nor space 
to recover on the narrow shelf between the 
base and the lake, they are crowded headlong 
into the water and perish.” Dr. Tristram 
corroborates this account of the steepness of 
the bluff behind and of the narrowness of the 
shore, and observes, ‘ the statement of Origen 
exactly bears out the discovery of Dr. Thom- 
son. After observing that Gadara was not the 
scene of the miracle, for there was no steep 
place there near the sea, he states that Gergesa 
(Gerasa) is an ancient city on the shore of 
the lake, by which there is a steep place that 
runs down into it” (Tristram, ‘ Land of Israel,’ 
PP- 465, 466). Dr. Farrar agrees with this, 
and adds that, in the days of Eusebius and 


Jerome, a steep declivity near Gergesa (or 
Gerasa) was pointed out as the seat of the 
miracle. He holds also that Tepyeonvey was 
probably no mere conjecture of Origen, but 
the true reading in St. Matthew. Gadara 
may have been the better known name of the 
district (see ‘ Life of Christ,’ i. 333). 


2. out of the tombs.) See Dr. Thomson’s 
account in the preceding note. St. Luke, less 
accurately, has “ out of the city.” St. Mat- 
thew mentions two demoniacs. See note on 
Matt. viii. 28. 

3. Who had his dwelling.) A point sug- 
gested, but not stated, by St. Matthew. It 
implies habitual residence, and long absence 
from the homes of the living. Evil or unclean 
spirits are generally represented as haunting 
waste desolate places and tombs. They carry 
away those whom they possess to their own 
haunts—a point noted by Keim. Volkmar 
regards this miracle as symbolical of the 
state of heathenism ; see note on v. 9. 


and no man could bind him.) The best 
MSS and late editors, add “any longer.” 


4. neither could any man tame him.| Rather, 
and no one was strong enough tosubdue 
him. 

The facts related in this verse are passed 
over in the succinct account of St. Matthew, 
who, however, notices one point omitted 
by St. Mark and St. Luke—‘no one could 
pass by that way.” The graphic details 
in verse 5, each characteristic of frenzy, 
are peculiar to St. Mark. The symptoms of 
active mania are found in all accounts of de- 
moniacs—a point fully recognised by those 
critics who accept the Gospels in their literal 
sense. The hatred of man, the hatred of self, 
are spiritual affections, which physical science 
notes and deals with chiefly by moral influence, 
but which it does not profess to explain. 


6. be ran.) St. Mark reverts to the first 
part of his narrative. He has told us that 


v. 7—15.] ST. 

7 And cried with a loud voice, and 
said, What have I to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of the most high 
God? I adjure thee by God, that 
thou torment me not. 

8 For he said unto him, Come out 
of the man, thou unclean spirit. 

g And he asked him, What ?s thy 
name? And he answered, saying, 
My name js Legion: for we are 
many. 

10 And he besought him much 
that he would not send them away 
out of the country. 

1m Now there was there nigh unto 
the mountains a great herd of swine 
feeding. 


12 And all the devils besought 


MARK. V. 


him, saying, Send us into the swine, 
that we may enter into them. 

13 And forthwith Jesus gave them 
leave. And the unclean spirits went 
out, and entered into the swine: and 
the herd ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, (they were about 
two thousand ;) and were choked in 
the sea. 

14 And they that fed the swine 
fled, and told zż in the city, and in 
the country. And they went out to 
see what it was that was done. 

15 And they come to Jesus, and 
see him that was possessed with the 
devil, and had the legion, sitting, and 
clothed, and in his right mind: and 
they were afraid. 





our Lord was met by the demoniac when 
He came to land: he now accounts for that 
fact. While raging on the mountain, the man 
had seen Jesus afar off, and ran down to meet 
Him. St. Luke omits this point and com- 
presses the narrative, which gains much in 
clearness by our Evangelist’s account. 


7. I adjure thee by God.| This word might 
seem to come from the man, recoiling in- 
stinctively from the pangs of convulsive 
struggles; but, as the next clause shews, it is 
the unclean spirit which speaks, in dread of 
torture after expulsion. St. Matthew has 
“us” twice, but he speaks of two demoniacs. 


8. For he said.| Not, as some commen- 
tators take it, “had said,” but “ was saying,” 
i. e. was on the point of saying; the adjura- 
tion of the demoniac anticipated the utterance 
of the word of power. 


9. And he asked him.| Literally, “was 
asking him.” Our Lord went on asking; 
thus, it may be, acting upon the man’s 
consciousness. 


Legion.| A host, so to speak, of evil powers. 
A collective noun is used, denoting united 
action. The possession by a multitude of 
evil spirits has other examples, cf. ch. xvi. 
9, and our Lord’s saying, Matt. xii. 45. 
Weiss explains the word less satisfactorily : 
“ We are many, says the demoniac, since the 
fearful power with which the demoniac force 
overmasters him is realised by him as though 
a whole host of demons had taken up their 
abode in him.” Volkmar suggests that the 
occupation of the entire district by false gods 
is symbolised. 


10. And he besought him.) The demoniac, 
speaking as the prophet (udyris) of the in- 


dwelling spirits, besought Him not to send 
them out of the country ; it was a heathenish 
district ; they would remain there at any 
cost, and they have their wish. See note on 
ch. Xvi. 17- 


11-13. These verses correspond nearly 
verbatim with St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Observe, however, the accurate notice of 
St. Mark “on the mountain,” which, as we 
have seen, was close to the sea; the swine 
feeding on the higher tract would, as St. Mat- 
thew remarks, be at a considerable distance. 


12. that we may enter into them.| This 
evidently means that the unclean spirits 
sought a new home in the unclean beasts, 
which, however, recoil from the contact. 
We know nothing of the relations between 
impure spirits and the natures — whether 
rational, spiritual, or merely animal—with 
which they may be brought into contact, to 
which in their utter degradation they may 
have a certain affinity. 


13. a steep place.| Or, the steep; see 
note on y. I. 


about two thousand.) Immense herds 
of swine were kept in many provinces of the 
Roman empire specially for the provision- 
ment of the army (see the striking account in 
Polybius, ii. 15, xil. 4, 11). A heavy loss was 
certainly recognised by the people of the 
city. 

14. and in the country.| St. Matthew 
speaks only of the city; the swineherds 
would naturally be dispersed in all direc- 
tions. 

15. sitting.| As St. Luke notices, at the 
feet of Jesus. The exceeding beauty of this 
picture, contrasted with the preceding hor- 
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16 And they that saw if told them 
how it befell to him that was pos- 
sessed with the devil, and also con- 
cerning the swine. 

17 And they began to pray him to 
depart out of their coasts. 

18 And when he was come into 
the ship, he that had been possessed 
with the devil prayed him that he 
might be with him. 

19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, 
but saith unto him, Go home to thy 
friends, and tell them how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee. 

20 And he departed, and began to 
publish in Decapolis how great things 
Jesus had done for him: and all men 
did marvel. 


rors, strikes every reader; but the effect 
upon the people of the district was simply 
terror. 


16. and concerning the swine.| A notable 
climax. The people who had witnessed the 
transactions tell the citizens what had been 
done for the demoniac and about the swine 
—their swine; that settled their minds. Then 
they began, as St. Mark says, to entreat Him 
to depart from their district» Such was the 
effect of our Lord’s first contact with hea- 
thenism. 


18-20. This touching account, retained 
with slight verbal changes by St. Luke, is of 
great importance as regards the immediate 
result and the general bearings. The man 
obtained his wish, but not in his own way. 
He would be a personal follower of Jesus, 
like the three who had applied to our Lord 
just before this (see Matt. viii. 19-22). Like 
them he had an answer not at once meeting 
his desire, but spiritually he gained all: he 
became a missionary to his own people, the 
first apostle, so to speak, to the Gentiles, a 
type of St. Paul. The Cross was thus planted 
in the district, which our Lord seems to have 
revisited towards the close of His ministry in 
Galilee. (See notes on ch. vii. 31, and on 
ch. viii. To.) 


21-43. THE Two MIRACLES AT CAPER- 
NAUM. 


21. After this verse St. Matthew inserts 
an account of circumstances which have been 
previously recorded by St. Mark. On the 
order of time, see notes on St. Matthew and 
the general harmony, 


ST. MARK. V. 


[v. 16—25. 


21 And when Jesus was passed 
over again by ship unto the other 
side, much people gathered unto him: 
and he was nigh unto the sea. 


22 * And, behold, there cometh one # Matt. 


of the rulers of the synagogue, Jairus a 
by name; and when he saw him, he 
fell at his feet, 

23 And besought him greatly, 
saying, My little daughter lieth 
at the point of death: J pray thee, 
come and lay thy hands on her, that 
she may be healed; and she shall 
live. 

24 And Jesus went with him; 
and much people followed him, and 
thronged him. 

25 And a certain woman, which 
had an issue of blood twelve years, 





by ship.) Rather, in the ship. The pass- 
age back in the same ship brings us again to 
the shore of the plain of Gennesaret, near 
Capernaum. There was a great multitude, 
as St. Luke says, anxiously awaiting Him. 
This may have been early in the afternoon. 
Our Lord had crossed to the opposite coast 
late in the evening ; at what hour He arrived 
there is uncertain, probably at daybreak. All 
that was done there might occupy a few 
hours. 


22. one of the rulers of the synagogue.| 
Thus too St. Luke; St. Matthew has simply 
“a certain ruler.” 


Jairus by name.) The name Jair occurs 
in the Pentateuch (Numb. xxxii. 41.). It is 
singularly adapted to the circumstances, 
meaning “ He will awake ;” but coincidences 
of this kind are common in Holy Scripture, 
and, as Weiss shews, do not excuse the 
suspicions of such critics as Strauss and 
Volkmar. The meaning of the name would 
certainly not occur to St. Mark’s readers; 
had it been present to his own mind, he 
would probably have added an interpretation. 

23. lieth at the point of death.) This ex- 
presses the sense of the Greek, which, as is 
commonly the case in St. Mark, corresponds 
very nearly to the Latin idiom, “in extremis 
est ”—is in extremity. St. Luke adds, “she 
lay a-dying.” St. Matthew has, “is just dead,” 
or “died just now.” The confused utter- 
ances of the father, now stating what he 
knew—“ she is all but dead,” now saying 
what he believed to be the fact—“ she is 
already gone,” are too true to nature to 
need defence. 


24. and thronged him] Actual, and even 


v. 26—36. | 


26 And had suffered many things 
of many physicians, and had spent all 
that she had, and was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse, ` 

27 When she had heard of Jesus, 
came in the press behind, and touched 
his garment. 

28 For she said, If I may touch but 
his clothes, I shall be whole. 

29 And straightway the fountain 
of her blood was dried up; and she 
felt in her body that she was healed of 
that plague. 

30 And Jesus, immediately know- 
ing in himself that virtue had gone 
out of him, turned him about in 
the press, and said, Who touched my 
clothes ? 


ST. MARK. V. 


31 And his disciples said unto him, 
Thou seest the multitude thronging 
thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me? 

32 And he looked round about to 
see her that had done this thing. 

33 But the woman fearing and 
trembling, knowing what was done 
in her, came and fell down before 
him, and told him all the truth. 

34 And he said unto her, Daughter, 
thy faith hath made thee whole; go 
in peace, and be whole of thy plague. 

35 While he yet spake, there came 
from the ruler of the synagogue’s house 
certain which said, Thy daughter is 
dead: why troublest thou the Master 
any further ? 

36 As soon as Jesus heard the 





rude, pressure is implied, and is well ex- 
pressed by the word “ thronged.” 


26. This verse, substantially agreeing 
with St. Luke, adds several points to St. Mat- 
thew’s account, such as the incurable cha- 
racter of the disease, and the poverty to which 
the sufferer was reduced. The treatment of 
diseases at that time, not among the Jews 
only, but throughout the East, was exceed- 
ingly trying; painful and loathsome remedies 
were commonly employed, and the expense 
was generally very heavy in such cases as 
this. (See Lightfoot, ‘ Exercitations upon 
St. Mark.’) 

28. I shall be whole.) Literally, I shall be 
saved, i.e. made whole. 

It was natural that expositors of Holy 
Scripture should see in this woman a type 
of the Jewish Church, bleeding to death, 
and tortured by superstitious, inefficacious, 
tedious, and costly treatment. 

29. The immediate effect was the drying 
up of the source of her malady. This she 
felt inwardly, a sensation assuring her that 
the cure was complete. St. Mark gives de- 
tails, such as St. Peter must have dwelt upon 
frequently, both for their significance and their 
resemblance to miraculous works wrought 
afterwards by himself in the name of Jesus. 
Cf. Acts ili. 6, 7; V- 15; 1%. 34, 38. 

30. And Jesus... gone out of him.) Or, 
“And immediately Jesus, having per- 
ceived in himself (or recognised inwardly) 
that the virtue (literally, the power) had 
gone forth from Him.” ‘This statement, 
taken from our Lord’s own word (Luke viii. 
46), throws some light on the nature of the 
miraculous effluence from the Person of our 
Saviour. It was physical in its operation— 


the woman felt the result in her body—but 
spiritual in its source and condition. Our 
Lord recognised the fact that the indwelling 
virtue had been drawn forth by an act of 
faith. 

31. And his disciples.| St. Luke notices 
that St. Peter was, as usual, the spokesman. 
The question was natural, but interesting as 
proving that no mere bodily sensation called 
the attention of Jesus to what was done. 


32, And he looked round about.) See note 
on ch. iii. 5. 

33. But the woman.| Each word indicates 
the inward struggle of the woman. She 
knew that what had been done in her was a 
result of her own act, without permission from 
Jesus, and she could scarcely hope that the 
faith which suggested it would be accepted 
as genuine; hence the terror and trembling, 
the sudden prostration, and the full con- 
fession. 


34. and be whole.| A different word 
from that used in v. 28, giving an assurance 
of restoration to perfect health, such as was 
still needed by the woman. ‘This is re- 
corded expressly by St. Mark alone, but it is 
implied by other words of our Lord in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. 

The narrative in St. Matthew is probably 
an abbreviated form of the apostolical tra- 
dition. St. Luke is fuller, agreeing substan- 
tially with St. Mark, who seems to have added 
several details, which bear marks of his style 
—some, it may be, explanatory, but chiefly 
such as he would learn from St. Peter, a keen 
observer, and specially fond of dwelling upon 
indications of his Master’s tenderness. 


36. As soon as Jesus heard.) The word, as 
given in a few MSS, means “ overheard,” 
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word that was spoken, he saith unto 
the ruler of the synagogue, Be not 
afraid, only believe. 

And he suffered no man to 
follow him, save Peter, and James, 
and John the brother of James. 

38 And he cometh to the house of 
the ruler of the synagogue, and seeth 
the tumult, and them that wept and 
wailed greatly. 

39 And when he was come in, he 
saith unto them, Why make ye this 
ado, and weep? the damsel is not 
dead, but sleepeth. 

40 And they laughed him to scorn. 
But when he had put them all out, 
he taketh the father and the mother 
of the damsel, and them that were 
with him, and entereth in where the 
damsel was lying. 

41 And he took the damsel by 
the hand, and said unto her, Talitha 
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cumi; which is, being interpreted, 
Damsel, I say unto thee, arise. 

42 And straightway the damsel 
arose, and walked; for she was of the 
age of twelve years. And they were 
astonished with a great astonishment. 

43 And he charged them straitly 
that no man should know it; and 
commanded that something should be 
given her to eat. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I Christ is contemned of his countrymen. 7 He 
giveth the twelve power over unclean spirits. 
14 Divers opinions of Christ. 27 John 
Baptist is beheaded, 29 and buried. 30 The 
apostles return from preaching. 34 The 
miracle of five loaves and two fishes. 48 
Christ walketh on the sea: 53 and healeth 
all that touch him. 


ND “he went out from thence, % Matt 
/ : : 13. 545 
and came into his own country ; 


and his disciples follow him. 





heard, as it were, by accident, words not 
spoken to him. Another rendering is pro- 
posed, sc., not heeding; so Grimm, s. v. 

37. And he suffered, &*:.] This statement 
is omitted by St. Matthew; St. Luke retains 
it, and it undoubtedly belonged to the original 
account. The selection of the three dis- 
ciples is distinctly marked on critical occa- 
sions; this was the first great presage of 
the Resurrection. Meyer says that St. Luke 
differs here from St. Mark, representing the 
separation of the three to have been made 
within the house. ‘This is not correct. St. 
Luke says, that he did not allow any but 
them and the parents to enter the house. 


38. the tumult.| Or, “a tumult, and 
people weeping and wailing greatly.” 

39. this ado.] Or, “tumult,” as in v. 38. 

40. put them all out.) ‘The expulsion of 
the crowd is noticed by the three Synoptists ; 
the admission of the parents is recorded by 
St. Luke, but more accurately here by St. 
Mark, who relates it as having occurred after 
the entrance into the house. The mother, 
of course, was within, though not then in the 
chamber where the dead child lay. 


41. Talitha cumi.) St. Mark thus pre- 
serves the original form of our Lord’s com- 
mand in the vernacular language of Pales- 
tine. Cumi, not cum, which Tischendorf 
gives, is the true and grammatical reading. 
‘This word of power must have been present to 
St. Peter’s mind when he said over the body 
of Dorcas, “ Tabitha, arise!” Acts ix. 40. 


Damsel.) St. Mark has the diminutive, 
expressing tenderness, ‘little maiden.’ 


42. astonished with a great astonishment. | 
St. Mark dwells emphatically upon the asto- 
nishment felt by the parents (see St. Luke), 
but shared doubtless by the three apostles. 
It was the first miracle which manifested 
their Master as Lord over death and life, the 
first which prepared their minds for the 
Resurrection. 


43. he charged them.| The parents and 
the three disciples, specially the former. The 
reason for the prohibition was doubtless to 
avoid a notoriety, which might excite the 
people and give occasion for tumultuary pro- 
ceedings. The disciples would, of course, 
obey ; but the parents could scarcely conceal 
their feelings of gratitude. It is observable 
that such prohibitions are confined to occa- 
sions on which miracles were wrought pri- 
vately, and that no similar prohibition was 
ever given in reference to our Lord’s teaching 
(Meyer). The private instruction which He 
gave to His disciples was intended to make 
them Teachers of the people. See notes on 
Ch aV 22. 


CHAP. VI.—1-6. THE VISIT TO 
NAZARETH. 


The account here given of the visit to 
Nazareth agrees substantially with St. Mat- 
thew’s, both as to time and circumstances; 
but it adds several points, which enable us 
better to understand the objects and effects. 


v. 2—3.] 
2 And when the sabbath day was 


come, he began to teach in the syna- 
gogue: and many hearing him were 
astonished, saying, From whence hath 
this man these things? and what 


It resembles the account which St. Luke 
gives (ch. iv. 16 ff.) of the first preaching at 
Nazareth, so closely indeed that some critics 
(Weiss, Holtzmann, Volkmar) hold that both 
Evangelists refer to the same event, and that 
St. Luke anticipates the real time. But it is 
admitted by other critics that a second visit 
is not in itself improbable, and there are good 
reasons for accepting both accounts. It was 
quite natural that the first persons whom our 
Lord addressed on His return to Galilee, 
after John’s imprisonment, should be His 
own townsmen; and also that after their rejec- 
tion of Him He should remain a considerable 
time engaged in missionary work before He 
revisited them. The works wrought in the 
interval, the effects of His personal influence, 
the progress made in spite of all opposition, 
might be expected to work upon the minds 
of the Nazarenes so far as to prepare then 
for listening to Him, notwithstanding their 
former rejection. Natural sympathy would 
draw Him thither. His sisters, probably 
married to Nazarenes, still dwelt there. St. 
Luke passes over the second visit, probably 
because it would have involved tedious re- 
capitulation. St. Mark does not give an 
account of the first, for the obvious reason 
that he begins his narrative of our Lord’s 
work with His public ministry and the frst 
call of His disciples at Capernaum; an ob- 
servation applicable to St. Matthew also. 

1. And he went out from thence.) ‘This ex- 
pression, as usual, indicates the commence- 
ment of a new missionary journey. The 
preceding circuit was wound up, after the 
return from Decapolis, by the great miracle 
just recorded. The word “thence” refers, 
therefore, to the city of Capernaum, not (as 
Meyer says) to the house of Jairus, where 
there is no reason to suppose that he so- 
journed. 

and came.| Or, as the older MSS read, 
and “He cometh;” the change of tense, as 
usual in St. Mark, marks more distinctly the 
arrival at a different scene of action. 


and his disciples follow him.| This, too, is 
noticeable. The twelve disciples were not 
with Him when He entered the house of 
Jairus, but joined Him, of course, when 
He was leaving Capernaum. Their presence 
at Nazareth was likely to produce a strong 
effect. Our Lord could no longer be re- 
garded as an unknown youth with no recog- 
nised position. He came with a suite of ad- 
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wisdom is this which is given unto 
him, that even such mighty works 
are wrought by his hands ? 

3 Is not this the carpenter, the son 
of Mary, the brother of James, and 





herents, some of whom must have been 
known, if not personally yet by repute, to 
the Nazarenes. Another special reason for 
noticing their presence was that in the course 
of His journey the disciples were to. be sent 
forth for the first time as missionaries (see 
note on verse 7). N 

The direct journey from Capernaum would 
occupy about seven hours : southwards by the 
shore to Magdala ; then, turning landwards; 
through Wadi Hummam ( = Dovedale), 
passing Arbela, Kerne Hattim, and leaving 
Mount Tabor on the south-west, to Nazareth. 

2. And when the sabbath day was come.] 
This implies that one day or more elapsed be- 
tween His arrival and His public teaching. 
Keim supposes that they were passed in His 
mother’s house; but His mother and elder 
brothers had left Nazareth—a fact which 
might have been inferred, had it not been else- 
where stated, from the distinction made in 
verse 3 between them and His sisters, who 
were still in the city. The time may have 
been passed in private (see next note) inter- 
course with former acquaintances, especially 
with the families of His sisters. His appear- 
ance in the synagogue would thus be looked 
for with new interest by those who had pre- 
viously rejected Him. 

began to teach.| A point noted by St. 
Mark, indicating that He had not previously 
taught in public. 

and many.) Or, “the many,” i.e. the 
greater part of those present. Some re- 
mained silent, either accepting His teaching 
or withholding all expression of surprise. 
The reading, however, is doubtful. N A C D 
and the Coptic version omit the article. 

were astonished.) ‘The same word is used 
to describe the effect of His first public 
teaching (ch. i. 22). 

whence hath this man] St. Mark’s ac- 
count is less concise than St. Matthew’s. He 
repeats the contemptuous expression, “this 
man,” more than once. ‘The word “ given” 
is striking, intimating a new gift. 

that even, dsc.) Or, “And such mighty 
works as are wrought by His hands.” 

3. the carpenter.| This is the only pas- 
sage which expressly states that our Lord 
was Himself the carpenter of Nazareth. The 
Jews, wiser in this respect than most Chris- 
tians, rightly held manual labour to be not 
merely compatible with the highest personal 
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upon a few sick folk, and healed 
them. 

6 And he marvelled because of 
their unbelief. ‘And he went round ee 
about the villages, teaching. Luke 

7 4 4And he called unto him the zya 
twelve, and began to send them forth zo. z. 


Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? and 
are not his sisters here with us? And 
they were offended at him. 

4 But Jesus said unto them, °A 
prophet is not without honour, but in 
his own country, and among his own 
kin, and in his own house. 


6 John 
4. 44. 


5 And he could there do no mighty 
work, save that he laid his hands 





distinction, but indispensable in some form 
to the condition of a public teacher. 


the son of Mary.| The mother alone is 
mentioned—a point not sufficiently accounted 
for by the supposition, probably correct, that 
Joseph was now dead, for the son would still 
naturally be called after him. The expres- 
sion was either contemptuous (cf. “sons of 
Zeruiah,” 2 Sam. iii. 39), or more probably 
it indicated a difference between His posi- 
tion and that of the brothers and sisters by 
another mother. Renan quotes this text to 
prove that our Lord was known in Nazareth 
as the only child of the widow, ‘ Les Evan- 
giles,’ p. 542. 

the brother of James, dsc.) See note on 
Matt. xiii. 55. 

here.) A word added in this Gospel. It 
marks a distinction between the sisters still 
in Nazareth and the brothers who had left. 
St. Matthew has “all” the sisters. They 
were probably married to Nazarenes. 

4. among his own kin.) The word implies 
near relationship, and confirms the statement 
that Nazareth was the original home of Joseph. 


in his own house.) ‘This may imply that 
our Lord’s nearest relatives, probably His 
sisters, with their families, occupied the house 
in which He had been brought up. 


5. And he could there do no mighty work.] 
This striking expression, peculiar to St. Mark, 
involves the great doctrine that faith is the 
necessary condition of receiving help in body 
or soul from Jesus Christ. 


a few sick folk.| St. Matthew implies that 
some few works were done; St. Mark notes 
the limitation. Some, who were not griev- 
ously ill, sought and obtained relief; but 
there were no extraordinary cases of restora- 
tion requiring strong faith, such as are re- 
corded elsewhere. 

6. And he marvelled because of their un- 
belief] ‘This statement, not less remarkable 
than the foregoing one, indicates a movement 
of our Lord’s Spirit which might seem in- 
consistent with His insight into the human 
heart; cf. John ii. 25: but just in proportion 
to the clearness of reason is the surprise 
caused by unreasonableness. Our Lord is 


by two and two; and gave them 
power over unclean spirits ; 


not only Divine, He is the ideal of human 
good sense. It should also be borne in mind 
that surprise at the obtuseness and unreason- 
ableness of sin is constantly attributed to 
God by the prophets. 

the villages.) The main point in this ac- 
count is certainly the final rejection of our 
Lord by His own townsmen; but in closest 
connection with this comes the extension of 
His work. What the townsfolk of Nazareth 
would not receive was immediately offered to 
the villagers of the district. Nazareth was 
surrounded, as at present, by numerous de- 
tached villages, spread over the rich and 
populous plain of Esdraelon. 


7-12. THE MISSION OF THE DISCIPLES. 


St. Mark brings this event into immediate 
connection with the preceding transactions. 
After a course of personal teaching through 
the district, our Lord, for the first time, sent 
His disciples forth to all parts of the country. 
The order thus presented differs from that 
of St. Matthew. Our Evangelist begins one 
great section with the selection of the Twelve 
(ch. iii. 7-19), and terminates it with their 
first mission. 

7. And he called, dsc.) ‘The expression de- 
notes a formal act. He called the whole of 
the disciples, and began to send them forth 
(i.e. sent them forth for the first time) two 
by two (not noted by St. Matthew) to 
work apart from Him: this was a distinct 
stage in their preparatory training. 

and gave them power.) St. Mark uses 
here the imperfect tense, probably to intimate 
that He accompanied the gift with the ex- 
hortations that follow (Weiss). The gift was 
probably conveyed by some form, whether 
by laying on of hands (Meyer) or breathing 
(De Wette), is uncertain. 

over unclean spirits.| Here St. Mark notes 
this power only; St. Matthew adds, “ to heal 
all manner of sickness, and all manner of 
disease.” This is in accordance with St. 
Mark’s usual style; but it has a distinct 
object, fixing attention upon the central 
object of the work—to contend against evil 
in every form, specially in its most con- 
spicuous form (cf. ch, xvi. 17). 


v. 8—15.] 


8 And commanded them that they 
should take nothing for their journey, 
save a staff only; no scrip, no bread, 

word no 'money in their purse : 

5 g But be shod with sandals; and 
not put on two coats. 

ixe 10 And he said unto them, In what 

hana place soever ye enter into an house, 

“to there abide till ye depart from that 

ere place, 

aken 

- AK ¢And whosoever shall not re- 
“ceive you, nor hear you, when ye 
depart thence, “shake off the dust 

ts 13- under your feet for a testimony against 
them. Verily I say unto you, It 


tt. 10. 


8. These directions agree with those in 
St. Matthew, with a slight difference, “ save 
a staff only.” They were to go out pre- 
pared for the first day’s journey, depending 
afterwards upon their Master’s will. The 
staff permitted was, of course, the ordinary 
staff of a traveller ; that which was forbidden 
may have been a weapon. 


9. tavo coats.| Persons of distinction 
usually wore two tunics, the under one of 
fine linen. 


11. Verily I say... for that city.| This 
clause is omitted in several old MSS, and 
by most editors. It may have been taken 
from another Synoptist. Here it stands on 
the authority of some uncials, most cursives 
and ancient versions. 


12. And they went out, and preached.| The 
same words are used ch, xvi. 20, where see 
note. The expression emphatically denotes 
the main object of their mission, to which the 
power conferred on them was subsidiary. 


13. This verse gives two results not 
directly noticed by the other Evangelists— 
the expulsion of evil spirits (see note on verse 
7), and healing with the form of unction, 
mentioned only in this passage and in James 
v. 14. Unction, still applied as a remedy 
in the East, was efficacious by virtue of 
the power given to the disciples. That it 
was applied with prayer, and was connected 
with grace and forgiveness, may be inferred 
from St. James. A symbolical or sacramental 
character is assigned to such unction by 
modern as well as ancient critics; but it 
certainly was not administered as a viaticum 
in extremis, 

This mission may have occupied some 
weeks, during which our Lord was engaged 
in His own work, probably visiting other 
places, among them Nain, where He does 
not seem to have been accompanied by the 
Twelve; compare Luke vii. 11 with viii. 1. 
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shall be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrha in the day of judgment, 
than for that city. 

12 Andthey went out, and preached 
that men should repent. 

13 And they cast out many devils, 


and anointed with oil many that £ Jamess. 


were sick, and healed them. Aa 


14 “And king Herod heard of him ; » Matt. 14. 


(for his name was spread abroad :) * 
and he said, That John the Baptist 
was risen from the dead, and there- 
fore mighty works do shew forth them- 
selves in him. 

15 Others said, That it is Elias. 


14-20. HEROD’s INQUIRY. 


14. And king Herod.) Or, the king 
Herod. This title did not properly belong 
to the Tetrarch (see note on Matt. xiv. 1), 
but it was probably applied to him by com- 
mon usage, and it has a special fitness here, 
where the effects of the mission are de- 
scribed, extending even to the palace of the 
king. That Herod should then first have 
had his attention called to our Lord’s work 
is satisfactorily accounted for. He was absent 
in Rome during the first part of our Lord’s 
public ministry, and on his return, after Mid- 
summer A.D. 29 (see Lewin, F. S. p. 185), 
he was occupied by the public and private 
troubles. The death of John Baptist took 
place probably in the winter of A.D. 30, or 
the early spring of A.D. 31; either immedi- 
ately before or during the advent of our 
Lord in the district about Nazareth. At this 
time Herod appears to have been chiefly re- 
siding at Julias in Perea. 

for his name was spread abroad.) Or, 
was become famous; literally, manifest. 

and he said.| This reading is supported 
by the majority of MSS, and adopted by 
most critics (Meyer, Tischendorf); others 
have “they said,” z. e. such was the popular 
rumour ; but the effect on Herod’s mind is 
specially dwelt upon, nor is the emphatic 
reiteration in verse 16 contrary to St. Mark’s 
style. 

15. These conjectures are omitted by 
St. Matthew, who, as usual, condenses the 
narrative. They are important, as indicating 
the general increase of our Lord’s personal 
influence. Elijah was looked for as the great 
restorer of all things at the approach of the 
Messiah ; see note on Matt. xxvii. 47. 

a prophet, or as one of the prophets.| More 
correctly, according to the best MSS, “a 
prophet as one of the prophets;” equal in 
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i Luke 3. 
19. 


I 


And others said, That it is a prophet, 
or as one of the prophets. 

16 *But when Herod heard thereof, 
he said, It is John, whom I beheaded : 
he is risen from the dead. 

17 For Herod himself had sent 
forth and laid hold upon John, and 
bound him in prison for Herodias’ 
sake, his brother Philip’s wife: for he 
had married her. 


18 For John had said unto Herod, 


x eae. ŻĪt is not lawful for thee to have thy 


brother’s wife. 





gifts and powers to the “old prophets” of 
St. Luke. 


16. Herod... said.) St. Matthew adds, “to 
his servants.” Herod, on hearing the various 
conjectures, says out what was in his mind: 
he believes that John the Baptist is come 
back to life. Late editors adopt a slightly 
different reading, “John whom I beheaded, he 
is risen.’ An ingenious and learned writer, 
M. Lutteroth, holds that Herod adopted, 
whether believing it or not, a popular super- 
stition that the spirits of the departed some- 
times took possession of living persons, dwelt 
in them, and acted through them. ‘This 
theory might suit the exclamation in verse 
14, but is not compatible with the express 
statement in this passage, which can only 
refer to a resuscitation of the Baptist. 


19, 20. This account of Herod’s feelings 
and motives differs from that given by St. 
Matthew, still more from that by Josephus. 
The former represents Herod as wishing to 
slay John, but restrained by fear; the latter 
states that he put John to death, being jea- 
lous of his popularity and fearing an insur- 
rection. The historical fact that he did 
murder John is not contested: it was matter 
of public notoriety. His motives must, of 
course, to a great extent have been matter 
of conjecture; nor was Josephus, humanly 
speaking, likely to be better informed than 
the Evangelists, both contemporaries, and one 
a subject, of Herod. St. Matthew would not 
be likely to enter upon a detailed inquiry into 
the motives of Herod: here, as elsewhere, he 
deals with broad facts. He uses, however, 
in verse 9, an expression which agrees with 
St. Mark’s account so closely that it has been 
held by some (Weiss, Holtzmann) to prove 
that St. Matthew compiled his own narrative 
from it. That Herodias was the true insti- 
gator is too natural and reasonable a con- 
clusion to justify the hypothesis that it was a 
mere popular rumour. 


20. feared John.) He feared him as a man 


19 Therefore Herodias had "a! Ons 
quarrel against him, and would have grudge 
killed him ; but she could not : 

20 For Herod feared John, know- 
ing that he was a just man and an 
holy, and 'observed him; and when 1 On, 
he heard him, he did many things, savea; 
and heard him gladly. 

21 And when a convenient day 
was come, that Herod on his birthday 
made a supper to his lords, high cap- 
tains, and chief estates of Galilee ; 

22 And when the daughter of the 





of God, whose death would be avenged. 
The Greek has “the John ”—equivalent to 
“the man John.” 

and observed him.| This rendering is de- 
fended by some able critics (Fritzsche, “ apud 
animum suum eum observabat ”); but the 
true meaning is given by Jerome, “and he 
guarded him ” (custodiebat); Herod’s main 
object in keeping John in the fortress of 
Macherus, at a considerable distance from 
his own residence, being apparently to protect 
him from Herodias. So Bengel and nearly 
all late critics. 

he did many things.) ‘This implies that 
Herod acted, to some extent justly, under 
the influence of John: a probable result. A 
very different reading has been adopted by 
late editors and commentators, “he was much 
perplexed ;” a statement which seems scarcely 
consistent with the next clause, “ he heard him 
gladly.” A man like Herod would not be 
likely to court perplexity. See note at end 
of chapter. 


21-29. DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


This account differs only in points of style 
from that of St. Matthew; St. Mark, as usual, 
giving fuller details. 


21. made a supper to his lords, dsc.) St. 
Matthew simply alludes to the presence of 
the great officers of state as the guests of 
Herod; but the special mention of the 
“ chief captains,” or the tribunes, is import- 
ant; it tallies with the supposition that 
Herod was at that time collecting his forces 
to meet Aretas, the father of his repudiated 
wife. He was probably on that account oc- 
cupying the fortress of Macherus, on the 
extreme border of his Tetrarchy. The ex- 
citement of the mother and daughter must 
have then risen to its highest point; and 
Herod might be disposed to bitter feelings 
against the saint who had openly taken part 
with the forsaken wife. 


chief estates.| Rather, chief men. 


Ve 23—32.] 


said Herodias came in, and danced, 
and pleased Herod and them that sat 
with him, the king said unto the 
damsel, Ask of me whatsoever thou 
wilt, and I will give zt thee. 

23 And he sware unto her, What- 
soever thou shalt ask of me, I will 
give it thee, unto the half of my 
kingdom. 

24 And she went forth, and said 
unto her mother, What shall I ask? 
And she said, The head of John the 
Baptist. 

25 And she came in straightway 
with haste unto the king, and asked, 
saying, I will that thou give me by 
and by in a charger the head of John 
the Baptist. 

26 And the king was exceeding 
sorry ; yet for his oath’s sake, and for 
their sakes which sat with him, he 
would not reject her. 
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27 And immediately the king sent 
1an executioner, and commanded his ! Or, ove 
head to be brought: and he went and gwara. 
beheaded him in the prison, 

28 And brought his head in a 
charger, and gave it to the damsel ; 
and the damsel gave it to her mother. 

29 And when his disciples heard of 
it, they came and took up his corpse, 
and laid it in a tomb. 

30 *And the apostles gathered ¢ Luke o. 
themselves together unto Jesus, and ** 
told him all things, both what they 
had done, and what they had taught. 

31 And he said unto them, Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest awhile: for there 
were many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much as to 
eat. 
32 And *they departed into a desert * Matt. 14. 
place by ship privately. a 





22. the daughter of the said Herodias.| 
Three MSS have “his daughter Herodias,” 
a reading which cannot be accepted. 

23. unto the half of my kingdom.| Similar 
promises are noticed in classical writers, cf. 
‘Iliad; x. 612; Hygin. ‘Fab? 84. 

24, 25. St. Matthew suppresses these 
graphic details, but states the result in 
one expressive word, “ being instructed or 
prompted” by her mother. The A.V. there 
renders it incorrectly, “ before instructed.” 


26. he would not reject her.) Literally, 
frustrate or disappoint, asin Ps. xv. 5, Prayer- 
book Version, following the Septuagint. 

27. an executioner.| St. Mark uses the 
Latin word, “ speculator,” z e. one of the 
body-guard, whom the emperors had lately 
introduced as attendants, messengers, and 
executioners. ‘They are often mentioned 
about this time. Claudius is said not to have 
attended banquets without a suite of “ specu- 
lators,” armed with lances. The word is 
derived from speculor, to look out, to watch; 
by some, far less probably, from spiculum, a 
spear. It was adopted by the Hebrews, 
but specially in the sense “ executioner,” not 
uncommon in the Talmud (cf. Lightfoot, 
Scheettgen, and Buxtorf, Lex. Ch. s. v.). 


29. and took up his corpse.| ‘That Herod 
should give up the body to the disciples of 
the Baptist is a strong corroboration of the 
account of his feelings given by St. Mark. 
There is no ground for the tradition first 
mentioned by Jerome (c. Rufinum iii. 42), 


that Herod flung the headless trunk over the 
battlements. Dr. Farrar suggests that Manaen 
might have been one of the disciples who 
took up the body. This is, of course, pos- 
sible; but the foster-brother of Antipas 
should not be confounded with his namesake 
the Essene, who, according to Josephus, pre- 
dicted the rise of Antipas. 


30-44. THE RETURN OF THE APOSTLES, 
AND THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOU- 
SAND. 


30. And the apostles, ds’c.| We thus return 
to the direct narrative, interrupted at verse 13. 
St. Mark, for the first and only time, here calls 
the disciples apostles: an expression which, 
taken in connection with their account of what 
they had done and taught, seems to indicate 
a great and decisive success. ‘The place of 
meeting is not mentioned, but was probably 
Capernaum, where, as usual, a great throng 
was brought together on his return from 
missionary excursions, 

31. Come ye yourselves apart.| The word 
“apart ” is common to the three Synoptists. 
St. Mark assigns the reason why retirement 
was needed. 


a desert place.) The desert place to which 
they retired was evidently the district to the 
east of the Jordan, on the north shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, then, as now, singularly desolate. 

32. by ship.| Inthe ship, kept, as usual, 
at our Lord’s disposal, on the shore near 
Capernaum, 


t 
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33 And the people saw them de- 
parting, and many knew him, and ran 
afoot thither out of all cities, and out- 
went them, and came together unto 
him. 
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into the villages, and buy themselves 
bread : for they have nothing to eat. 

37 He answered and said unto 
them, Give ye them to eat. And 
they say unto him, Shall we go and 


“Matt.9. 34 “And Jesus, when he came out, buy two hundred 'pennyworth of 1 The 

= saw much people, and was moved bread, and give them to eat? is seve 
with compassion toward them, be- 38 He saith unto them, How many eee 
cause they were as sheep not having loaves have ye? go and see. And Matt. 
a shepherd: and he began to teach when they knew, they say, Five, and ` 
them many things. two fishes. 

¢Matt.14. 35 And when the day was now 39 And he commanded them to 


I5. 


far spent, his disciples came unto him, 
and said, This is a desert place, and 
now the time żs far passed : 

36 Send them away, that they may 
go into the country round about, and 


make all sit down by companies upon 
the green grass. 

40 And they sat down in ranks, 
by hundreds, and by fifties. 

41 And when he had taken the 





83. And the people, dsc.) Or, and many 
saw them departing, and understood, 
i.e. perceived in what direction they were 
going. Some few MSS omit “them,” and 
others have “him” (thus A. V.); but there 
is ample authority for the reading here fol- 
lowed. 


out of all cities.) From all the cities, 
that is, all the large towns on or near the 
way. 

and outwent them... unto him.| Or, with 
a slight difference of order, “and on foot (or 
by land) from all the cities ran together 
thither, and came before them (so Tisch- 


endorf, with the oldest MSS and ancient 


Versions). The passage by sea would take 
some five or six hours; the distance by land 
from the place of starting does not exceed 
twenty miles. On the incidental confirma- 
tion by St. John (vi. 22) of the statement 
that the mass of the people went round 
by land, see Sanday on the Fourth Gospel, 


P. 126. 


34. when he came out.) T. e. out of the 
ship. On ianding He found the multitudes 
waiting for Him; He gave up at once the 
purpose for which He had retreated to the 
desert, and, as ever compassionate, He began 
to teach them. St. Matthew and St. Luke 
speak here of some cases of healing; but, 
considering the great haste with which the 
people were assembled, not many could have 
needed such relief. St. Matthew omits here 
the simile of the sheep, having used it on 
a previous occasion (ch. ix. 36); but it has a 
special fitness in reference to crowds hastily 
brought together from many places without 


leaders or teachers. 


35, And when the day was now far spent.] 
Literally, “and now it being a late hour.” 


It must, however, have been some two or 
three hours before sunset. St. Luke, “the 
day began to wear away,” i. e. in the after- 
noon. St. Matthew’s “evening” must be 
taken broadly, from three o’clock to sunset. 
and now the time is far passed.| Anditis 
now a late hour. St. Mark repeats the 
phrase used in the beginning of the verse. 


36. the country round about.| There may 
have been a few houses of husbandmen scat- 
tered over the adjoining district; but, as the 
next statement implies, there were no villages 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 


buy themselves bread: for they have nothing 
to eat.) According to another reading, “ buy 
themselves what they may eat.” 


37. Shall we go, do°c.| The question indi- 
cates a twofold difficulty. The disciples 
would have to go away to some distance, and 
to make a large purchase: 200 denarii 
would be a larger sum than they would 
probably carry about with them; a smaller 
sum would not buy bread for five thousand 
men. See John vi. 7. 


39. by companies.| Cf. Luke ix. 14. 


the green grass.| A note of time. The 
grass in that district is not green after April. 
This event occurred probably in March. 
Weiss calls it a graphic detail: but it is of 
importance as distinguishing this from the 
similar miracle (c. viii. 6), and as indicating 
an eyewitness; doubtless, as Weiss also re- 
marks, just as St. Peter would describe the 
proceedings. 


40. in ranks.) Rather, “in squares, or 
divisions ;” the Greek word is applied spe- 
cially to garden-beds. 


41. Our Lord’s acts are described by the 
Synoptists in exactly the same words, fol- 


tt. 14. 


v. 42—55.] 


five loaves and the two fishes, he 
looked up to heaven, and blessed, and 
brake the loaves, and gave them to his 
disciples to set before them; and the 
two fishes divided he among them all. 

42 And they did all eat, and were 
filled. 

43 And they took up twelve baskets 
full of the fragments, and of* the 
fishes. 

44 And they that did eat of the 
loaves were about five thousand men. 

45 And straightway he constrained 
his disciples to get into the ship, and 
to go to the other side before 'unto 

. Bethsaida, while he sent away the 
people. 

46 And when he had sent them 
away, he departed into a mountain to 
pray. 

47 “And when even was come, the 
ship was in the midst of the sea, and 
he alone on the land. 

48 And he saw them toiling in 
rowing; for the wind was contrary 





lowing, doubtless, the oral tradition of the 
Apostles. 

and gave... to set before them.| “And 
gave (or went on giving) to the disciples, that 
they might set before them.” The expression 
is very circumstantial, bringing out distinctly 
the ministerial act. The use of the im- 
perfect tense, not “ He gave,” but He was 
giving, seems to imply that the miracle was 
completed in His hands, ż. e. that each dis- 
ciple came to him repeatedly for a fresh 
supply of bread. The notice of the dis- 
tribution of the fish is peculiar to St. Mark. 


43. And they took up, do’c.| Render accord- 
ing to the reading of the best MSS, “ And 
they took up twelve baskets of fragments, 
full” (or, complete) “measures.” See Prof. 
Lightfoot on Colossians, p. 326. 

44. five thousand men.) St. Matthew ex- 
pressly excludes women and children; but, con- 
sidering the length and haste of the journey, 
comparatively few could have been present. 


45-56. THE RETURN TO GENNESARET. 


45. unto Bethsatda.| Not Bethsaida Julias, 
on the north-east of the lake, but Bethsaida, 
near Capernaum. ‘The distinction between 
these two places is generally recognised. The 
name indicates a fishing village, and was pro- 
bably common. 


New Test,—Vot. I. 


ST Me TOR -VI 


unto them: and about the fourth 
watch of the night he cometh unto 
them, walking upon the sea, and would 
have passed by them. 

49 But when they saw him walk- 
ing upon the sea, they supposed it had 
been a spirit, and cried out : 

50 For they all saw him, and were 
troubled. And immediately he talked 
with them, and saith unto them, Be 
of good cheer: it is 1; be not afraid. 

51 And he went up unto them into 
the ship; and the wind ceased: and 
they were sore amazed in themselves 
beyond measure, and wondered. 

52 For they considered not the 
miracle of the loaves: for their heart 
was hardened. 


53 “And when they had passed 7 Matt. r4. 


over, they came into the land of Gen- * 
nesaret, and drew to the shore. 

54 And when they were come out 
of the ship, straightway they knew 
him, 


55 And ran through that whole re- 





48. would have passed by them.] Thein- 
tent is well explained by Weiss: our Lord’s 
intention was to pass by them that they 
might see how the wind, against which they 
had been toiling all night, at once abated in 
His presence. 

After this verse. St. Mark omits the ac- 
count given by St. Matthew (ch. xiv. 28-30) 
of St. Peter’s act of faith. This is a remark- 
able illustration of a principle which per- 
vades the Petrine Gospel. St. Mark never 
gives the first apostle the pre-eminence which 
the other Evangelists assign to him, except 
when he relates official and public acts. 


52. they considered not.) Or, they under- 
stood not, their minds had not been opened 
by the miracle of the loaves. This is a very 
striking addition, and is justly regarded as an 
indication of originality. St. Mark is always 
careful to note any shortcomings of the 
Twelve. 


53-56. The agreement with St. Matthew 
is very close; but some expressions, espe- 
cially in verse 56, indicate more distinctly 
the duration and extent of journeys which 
must have occupied some considerable time 
——possibly, as McClellan (p. 570) holds, from 
March to June; so that a Passover and 
Pentecost intervened, 
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gion round about, and began to carry 
about in beds those that were sick, 
where they heard he was. 

56 And whithersoever he entered, 
into villages, or cities, or country, they 


[v. 56—2. 


laid the sick in the streets, and be- 
sought him that they might touch if 
it were but the border of his garment : 


and as many as touched ‘him were !0r,z 


made whole. 





NOTE on 


20.] For roie, the reading of all other 
MSS, N BL have nmdper, supported by one 
ancient Version, the Coptic, which nearly 
always agrees with them. ‘This reading is 
strongly maintained by Scrivener, ‘Introd.’ 
pp. 505, 506, adopted by McClellan, and by 
most German critics. It certainly was much 
easier for a copyist to substitute emote. for 


verse 20. 


nmépe than the reverse: but the authorities 
seem insufficient to justify the acceptance of a 
reading, which is not easily recencileable with 
the context. It is one instance among many 
in which the recension followed by those 
three MSS and the Coptic version is com- 
pletely isolated. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


I The Pharisees find fault at the disciples for 
eating with unwashen hands. 8 They break 
the commandment of God by the traditions 
of men. 14 Meat defileth not the man. 24 
He healeth the Syrophenician woman's daugh- 
ter of an unclean spirit, 31 and one that was 
deaf, and stammered in his speech. 


HEN came together unto him S Mat 


the Pharisees, and certain of the ` 
scribes, which came from Jerusalem. 
2 And when they saw some of his 


disciples eat bread with 'defiled, that ! Or « 


is to say, with unwashen, hands, they 
found fault. 





CHAP. VII.—1-13. CAVILS AT NEGLECT 
OF CEREMONIAL WASHING. 


1. The time and place of this trans- 
action are not distinctly intimated; but it 
was probably at the close of the circuit 
through Galilee, which followed the feed- 
ing of the five thousand. St. John (ch. vi. 
66) says that, after the return of our Lord 
to Capernaum, there was a defection of 
many disciples, and (ch, vii. 1) that the Jews 
of Jerusalem sought to slay Him. ‘This 
was some time before the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when He again went up to Jerusalem, 
but privately. 


came together ... the Pharisees.| Come to- 
gether. St. Mark uses the historical pre- 
sent, thus separating the arrival of the Pha- 
risees from the preceding occurrences. He 
also distinguishes the Pharisees — who had 
long since sought occasion to destroy our 
Lord—from the Scribes, who came appa- 
rently as a deputation from Jerusalem for 
the express purpose of collecting evidence 
of such violation of law as might insure 
His condemnation. 


2. and when they saw.] Or, according to 
a reading preferred by Westcott and Hort, 
and had seen. This implies not that they 
observed the act after coming to our Lord, 
but that they came prepared to question 


Him, having previously noticed it. Cum 
vidissent, Jerome. 
that is to say, with unwashen, hands.| An 


explanation of the expression “ defiled ” (lite- 
rally, “ common ”), which would be needed 
by St. Mark’s readers. The washing had no 
reference to cleanliness. - Dr. Thomson, who 
gives some good illustrations of the custom 
still existing among the Metawiles in Phæ- 
nicia, observes, that “though both they and 
the Jews are afraid to associate with you, 
lest you should contaminate or pollute them, 
they are intolerably filthy both in their persons 
and habitations” (‘Land and Book,’ Part I. 
ch. xiii. 3, 4). This passage, peculiar to St. 
Mark, calls attention to the excessive scrupu- 
losity of the Pharisees, probably with special 
reference to the Judaizers, who, at a very 
early period, formed an influential party at 
Rome. The extreme minuteness of details 
shows that such observances excited special 
interest ; this might be expected of Roman 
converts, whose religion in heathenism had 
consisted chiefly in ceremonial forms. See 
M. Boissier, ‘ La Religion romaine,’ i. pp. 14- 
17. They would wish to know exactly what 
the Jews did, and what Christians would be 
required to do. 


they found fault.| These words are omitted 
by late editors, following old MSS of different 
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3 For the Pharisees, and all the 

Jews, except they wash their hands 

diti- oft, eat not, holding the tradition of 
oa the elders. 

wth 4 And when they come from the 

phy- market, except they wash, they eat 


v. 3—I0.] 243 
Well hath Esaias prophesied of you 
hypocrites, as it is written, ” This # Isai. 29. 
people honoureth me with their lips, Matt. 15. 
but their heart is far from me. $ 

7 Howbeit in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. 


beds, 


St: 
we? not. And many other things there 
be, which they have received to hold, 


tarius ag the washing of cups, and 'pots, 
gut a 
md brasen vessels, and of "tables. 


Then the Pharisees and scribes 
asked him, Why walk not thy dis- 
ciples according to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat bread with unwashen 


hands? 


6 He answered and said unto them, 


recensions. They may have been inserted to 
facilitate the construction, which without 
them would be continued in w. 5. 


3. oft.) This follows the Vulgate, which 
is supported by Tischendorf (see his note in 
the 8th edition). The generality of critics, 
however, prefer the far more difficult read- 
ing (mvypy) with the fist: an expression 
which has given occasion to much contro- 
versy. Some take it to be equivalent to 
“vigorously * (Syr. diligently), for which 
there is no sufficient authority (see Fritzsche): 
some, indeed, hold it to denote merely super- 
ficial washing. Others interpret the word 
literally, as though the palm of one hand was 
rubbed with the other fist. To this there is 
the prima facie objection that no notice of 
such a process is found in Rabbinical writings, 
which would scarcely have failed to give mi- 
nute and clear directions (cf. Buxtorf, Lex. Ch. 
s. v. 95%). Theophylact and Euthymius 
render it “up to the elbow.” The Greek 
word (mvyp7) is understood by them to in- 
clude the forearm from the end of the fingers 
to the elbow. This seems, on the whole, the 
most satisfactory explanation. 


4. from the market.) Not because they 
might there be made personally unclean, 
but because they would come into contact 
with foreigners, slaves, and others ceremo- 
nially unclean. This punctiliousness was 
probably a ground on which the Jews are 
charged by Tacitus with “odium humani 
generis.” = 4 

they wash.| Lit. baptize themselves. 


washing.] St. Mark has “baptisms,” de- 
noting ceremonial sprinkling or immersion. 
“ Washing ” gives the impression that clean- 
liness was the object. The law of the Tal- 
mud is, that earthen vessels ceremonially 
defiled must be broken; metallic vessels, 
specially brazen or copper, must be purified. 


8 For laying aside the command- 
ment of God, ye hold the tradition 
of men, as the washing of pots and 
cups : and many other such like things 
ye do, 

g And he said unto them, Full well 


ye ‘reject the commandment of God, ! Or, frus- 
trate. 


that ye may keep your own tradition. 
10 For Moses said, Honour thy 





and of tables.| Or “couches” on which 
foreigners, or others ceremonially unclean, 
might have lain. The reading, however, is 
doubtful, the word so rendered being omitted 
in the oldest MSS. 


5. Why walk not.| The word “walk” has 
a technical significance. Why do they not 
observe the halacha? (literally, walking) 2. e. 
the teaching of the Rabbis, which regulates 
the details, of daily life, 


unwashen.| Or, ‘common,’ i.e. ‘ defiled.’ 
? ? 


"So the oldest MSS and late editions. 


8. laying aside.| The antithesis is very 
exact, literally, “having cast away ”—“ ye 
hold fast.” In this verse the words of God, 
in Isaiah xxix. 13, are adapted to the special 
occasion. 

the tradition of men.| ‘The words follow- 
ing these to the end of the verse are omittted 
by Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort, 
following N B L A, the Coptic and Arme- 
nian versions. They are not necessary to 
complete the sense, but are supported by 
independent witnesses of high authority. 


9. Full well.| A strong expression, used 
in the literal sense above in verse 6 (where 
A. V. has “ well”); here with severe sarcasm 
(cf. 2 Cor. xi. 4). This tone, in our Lord’s 
indignant addresses to the Jews, is more 
frequently indicated by St. Mark than by 
the other Evangelists. 

Two different words are here introduced 
in place of those used in verse 8: “reject” 
(dOereire, as in ch. vi. 26), or disannul, for 
“Jay aside ;” and for “ hold,” which indicates 
pertinacity, we have here “keep” or “ob- 
serve ” with religious care. 

10. For Moses said.| St. Matthew, “for 
God said:” a striking attestation to the 
plenary inspiration of Moses, when he records 
the words of God. 

R 2 
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father and thy mother ; and, Whoso 
curseth father or mother, let him die 
the death : 

1y But ye say, If a man shall say 


* Matt. 15. to his father or mother, t zs * Corban, 
5. 


that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me; he 
shall be free. 

12 And ye suffer him no more to 
do ought for his father or his mother ; 

13 Making the word of God of 
none effect through your tradition, 
which ye have delivered: and many 
such like things do ye. 

14 T *And when he had called all 
the people unto him, he said unto 
them, Hearken unto me every one of 
you, and understand ; 


ST. MARK. VII. 


[v. 11—19. 


15 There is nothing from without 
a man, that entering into him can 
defile him: but the things which 
come out of him, those are they that 
defile the man. 

16 If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

17 And when he was entered into 
the house from the people, his disciples 
asked him concerning the parable. 

18 And he saith unto them, Are 

e so without understanding also? 
Do ye not perceive, that whatsoever 
thing from without entereth into the 
man, zt cannot defile him ; 

19 Because it entereth not into his 
heart, but into the belly, and goeth out 
into the draught, purging all meats? 





11. Corban.| A Hebrew word, meaning 
that which is brought as an offering. What- 
ever might be required by a parent is re- 
fused on the ground that it has a prior and 
more sacred destination. The son might 
either make such reservation previously, or 
at the time, when he observed that his parent 
was about to ask for any article: in either 
case involving himself in a sin peculiarly, 
hateful to God, 


he shall be free.| These words may be 
omitted, if with late critics we also omit the 
word and in the following verse. 


13. which ye have delivered.) A pointed 
application ; it drives the charge home to the 
Scribes, who were there present as repre- 
sentatives of the teachers of the law. 


and many such.| Here again we have the 
words of our Lord with greater fulness; 
passing from the special case, He glances at 
the general tendencies of the Pharisaic party. 

This passage strikingly illustrates the 
difference in style between the two Evan- 
gelists. St. Matthew is clear, vigorous, com- 
pact: he writes as a man of business, keeping 
to the main point, and disregarding acces- 
sories. St. Mark, with ready apprehension, 
keen observation, and prompt sympathy, 
dwells on gestures, on turns of expression, 
and on indications of personal feeling ; having 
also before him the special requirements of 
the readers for whom his work was more 
immediately destined. We might infer that 
both had the same narrative, whether oral 
or written, before them: the one slightly 
condensing it, the other adding to it touches 
supplied by St. Peter, whose memory was 
full of his Master’s words, acts, and looks. 


14-23. THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF 
UNCLEANNESS, 


14. unto him.) Here the oldest MSS in- 
sert again; a slight, but not unimportant, 
addition to St. Matthew’s statement. It 
shews that the people whom our Lord called 
together were the same who had been present 
before the discussion with the Scribes, which 
appears, therefore, to have taken place within 
the house, to which He returned afterwards 
(see v. 17). 

Hearken unto me every one of you.) The 
command is expresSed more forcibly than in 
St. Matthew (axotocare — according to the 
best MSS—for dxovere) and more generally ; 
every one is called upon to hear the discourse 
which developed the true principle of un- 
cleanness. 


15. This verse again adds some details: 
“from without a man” literally, “the man,” 
anything external to a man; can defile him, 
can possibly defile him; which come out of 
him, or which cometh forth out of the 
man—“ the man” thus being designated as the 
source. St. Matthew has “out of the mouth.” 

St. Mark omits some important sayings, 
which are recorded on this occasion by St. 
Matthew, ch. xv. 12-14. 


16. This verse is omitted by some late 
editors, following as usual one recension: 
but the words are emphatic, and rest on 
good authority. 

17. into the house.| See note on verse 14. 

his disciples.) St. Peter, as usual, speaking 
in their name (cf. Matt. xv. 15). 

18,19. cannot defile him . . heart.| Omitted 
by St. Matthew ; but, whether expressed or 


8, 21. 


v. 20—24. | 


20 And he said, That which 
cometh out of the man, that defileth 
the man. 

21 “For from within, out of the 
heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, 

22 Thefts, covetousness, wicked- 
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ness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
blasphemy, pride, foolishness : 

23 All these evil things come from 
within, and defile the man. 


24 T And from thence he arose, è Matt. z5 


and went into the borders of Tyre ®™ 
and Sidon, and entered into an house, 





not, essential to the full interpretation. The 
repetition, however, is characteristic of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. 


purging all meats.) ‘The construction 
presents some difficulty. One view is, 
that the word rendered “ purging ” (literally, 
“cleansing,” “making, or declaring 
pure”) is a remark appended by the 
Evangelist, and referring to the intention of 
the Speaker; in which case the sense would 
be that our Lord, by giving this explanation, 
declared that food of any kind—being, of 
course, received with thankfulness—does not 
make a man really unclean. Adopting this 
view, we should render the words he spoke 
thus cleansing all meats. This interpre- 
tation, first found in Chrysostom on St. 
Matthew, p. 526 A, commends itself by its 
simplicity and high significance: it corre- 
sponds very exactly, both in expression and 
meaning, with the great saying in Acts x. 
15, “What God hath cleansed, that call 
thou not common.” The only objection of 
weight is, that such a statement anticipates 
a declaration made long afterwards ; but to 
this it may be answered that the words do 
not form part of our Lord’s discourse, but 
are a reflection made by the narrator; and 
that such an observation would be one that 
St. Peter would naturally make when he 
was inculcating the lesson. ‘There is no real 
difficulty in the view that it is a remark of 
the Evangelist, more especially since the next 
verse begins with “and He said,” or “went on 
saying.” Still the generality of commentators 
(Fritzsche, Meyer, Weiss, &c.) connect it with 
theword “draught;” the meaning, as they hold, 
being that the “draught,” or sewer, carries off 
all impurities: the food, which is assimi- 
lated, is good, remains in the system; that 
which does not benefit and might defile is 
carried away. The construction, however, 
which must be adopted to bring out this 
sense is intricate and ungrammatical, espe- 
cially if the true reading be, as is now gene- 
rally admitted, caapi{ov. On the whole, 
the interpretation first proposed is decidedly 
preferable. It is well defended by Field 
in his note on the passage of Chrysostom 
quoted above: it is accepted also by Dr. 
Scrivener and other English critics; the 
meaning is recognised as most satisfactory by 
Baur, and Késtlin, p. 326. 


21. For from within.| Repeated in verse 
23, omitted in both places by St. Mat- 
thew. The enumeration of evils in this and 
the following verse is more complete than in 
St, Matthew, but the classification is not so 
obviously correct. St. Matthew follows the 
Decalogue, from evil thoughts proceeding to 
murder, then to adultery, then to theft, then 
to false witness, concluding with blasphemy, 
the great sin against the Spirit of God; in 
all, he presents six forms of evil. St. Mark 
has thirteen, in which the principle of order 
is somewhat obscure. If we separate the 
evil thoughts, the general source of evil, from 
their outward manifestations, we find six 
sets of sins in the plural (including in the 
Greek the first two in verse 22), six in the 
singular: of these the former set relates to 
acts, the latter to habits or principles; but 
the distinction is not easily proved. The 
climax is “foolishness ;” all evil culminates in 
a total eclipse of moral and intellectual light 
(cf. Ps: xiv. 1; Rom?i. 21, 28,321): 


24-30. THE JOURNEY THROUGH PHGNICIA. 


24. And from thence he arose, and went.| 
Or went away. The beginning ofa journey, 
differing in some important respects from any 
previously recorded, is thus distinctly marked. 
After the discussion above related, our Lord 
not only left the district, but for the first 
time entered a foreign and heathen country. 
There may, therefore, be suggested a refer- 
ence to the discourse in which ceremonial un- 
cleanness had been set on a new footing, espe- 
cially considering the connection of the full 
declaration of the true principle with the re- 
ception of the heathen in Acts x. 15, 28; and 
the proceedings in Pheenicia are unquestion- 
ably preparatory to that great crisis; but 
the immediate object of the journey, as then 
understood by the disciples, would seem to 
have been withdrawal from the tumultuous 
excitement in Galilee. Privacy is dwelt on 
by St. Mark, in the last clause of this verse, 
as a special motive ; it seems, however, evi- 
dent that the further instruction of the Twelve 
was mainly contemplated. 


the borders,| It is evident from this pas- 
sage, compared with verse 27, that our Lord 
actually passed through Pheenicia. 


and Sidon.| Thisis omitted by some MSS, 
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f Or, 
Gentile. 


and would have no man know ít: 
but he could not be hid. 

2§ For a certain woman, whose 
young daughter had an unclean spirit, 
heard of him, and came and fell at his 
feet : 

26 The woman was a 'Greek, a 

yrophenician by nation ; and she be- 
sought him that he would cast forth 
the devil out of her daughter. 

27 But Jesus said unto her, Let 
the children first be filled: for it is 





and may possibly have been inserted from 
St. Matthew; but it is strongly supported. 


and entered into an house.| This marks an 
entire change. In Palestine we always read 
of His addressing the people; here He enters 
a house, evidently because it was not then 
His intention to teach or to work miracles. 
See Wichelhaus, ‘Acad. Vorl. N. T? vol. ii. 
P. 254. 

he could not be hid. His fame had already 
spread through the district, see ch. iii. 8. 


25. heard of him, and came.| The woman 
heard of Him, though, as St Matthew ex- 
pressly states and as St. Mark implies, she 
lived at some distance within the Tyrian dis- 
trict, and she came immediately (straight- 
way is added in the oldest MSS) into the 
house where our Lord, was at this time. 
This is not noticed by St. Matthew, whose 
account might imply that she followed our 
Lord in the public road; but the difference 
in details is only apparent. Comparing the 
two statements, we may infer that the dis- 
ciples, seeing the woman enter the house, 
followed her (St. Matthew, verse 23, says, 
“Ther came to Him”), and told Him that 
up to that time she had been crying after 
them. 


26. a Greek.) The word “Greek ” here, 
as in the Acts of the Apostles and in early 
Christian writers, is equivalent to “ heathen.” 
Here it corresponds to the ‘Canaanitish 
woman ’ of St. Matthew. 


27. Let the children first be filled] ‘This 
saying is not recorded by St. Matthew; it 
prepares the way for the still harder saying 
which follows. Our Lord’s intention has 
been questioned, but it may be explained by 
the effect which His word produced, and 
which He certainly foresaw and willed. It 
elicited an expression of strong faith and deep 
humility, and shewed the power of prayer, 
thus giving the disciples a lesson, such as 
no direct admonition would have enforced 
more powerfully. 


28. yet the dogs under the table] Two 


ST. MARK. VII. 


|v. 25—31. 


not meet to take the children’s bread, 
and to Cast 7t unto the dogs. 

28 And she answered and said unto 
him, Yes, Lord: yet the dogs under 
the table eat of the children’s crumbs. 

29 And he said unto her, For this 
saying, go thy way; the devil is gone 
out of thy daughter. 

o And when she was come to her 
house, she found the devil gone out, 
and her daughter laid upon the bed. 

31 M And again, departing from 





slight touches: dogs, literally, little dogs, 
“whelps” (Vulgate, catelli), in antithesis to 
“children ;” and “under the table,” contrasted 
with the children’s position. 

the children’s.| St. Matthew has “their 
masters’:” no real discrepancy, but a different 
shade of meaning. What St. Mark, or St. 
Peter, felt specially was the tenderness- of 
Christ to His own, and their coldness to 
those still without. 

29. For this saying, dvc.) This is one of 
the very few instances in which our Lord’s 
words really differ in the two accounts, It 
is evident that each Evangelist gives part 
only of His answer; but it is not easy to 
reconcile them verbally. St. Matthew seems 
to adhere more closely to the original Apo- 
stolic tradition; while St. Mark appears to 
have rested on the account of St. Peter, 
anxious to draw out the effect of the woman’s 
expostulation, and to state exactly what our 
Lord promised. Neither Evangelist could 
have had the narrative of the other before him ; 
in that case the omissions and discrepancies 
would be unaccountable; but the words, one 
very peculiar (yixiwv), which they have in 
common, indicate a common source. 

30. The Evangelist, with his usual live- 
liness of sympathy, follows the woman to 
her house, and realizes her feelings when 
she found her child prostrate (rò maiSiov 
BeBXnpévoy), but quiet, on her couch, and 
thus knew at once that the evil thing had 
departed. 


This narrative marks a great crisis in 
the training of the disciples. It. was the first 
clear indication of the line which they were 
themselves to follow in dealing with the 
heathen, and it foreshadowed the different 


characteristics of leading parties in the early 
Church. 


31-37. THE RETURN FROM PHGNICIA, AND 
THE HEALING ON THE Way. 


31. And again . . of Tyre and Sidon.) Or, 
“and again, having gone forth from the 


Ve 32—35:| 


the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he came 
unto the sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 

32 And they bring unto him one 
that was deaf, and had an impediment 
in his speech; and they beseech him 
to put his hand upon him. 


ST. MARK. VII. 


33 And he took him aside from the 
multitude, and put his fingers into his 
ears,andhe spit, and touched his tongue; 

34 And looking up to heaven, he 
sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, 
that is, Be opened. 

35 And straightway his ears were 








borders ofTyre, he went through Sidon” 
(“ through,” not “and ”—so the oldest MSS 
and Versions). This notice is important. 
From St. Matthew we gather only that He 
returned to the Sea of Galilee. From St. Mark 
we learn that He made a considerable circuit 
outside of Palestine, the only instance of such 
a course; passing through the old capital of 
heathen Phcenicia, and thence probably by 
the great road across Libanus and Antilibanus 
to Damascus (reckoned by Pliny among the 
cities of the Decapolis), thence to Cæsarea 
Philippi and to the eastern coast of the Sea 
of Galilee. This explanation meets the ob- 
jection of Dr. Scrivener, ‘Introd.’ p. 473. 

Decapolis.| ‘This is not, properly speaking, 
a district, but a name given generally to the 
territories of ten great cities, of which lists, 
differing in some points, are given by Jo- 
sephus (Vit. Ixv. 74; B. J. 2, xviii. 1; 3, ix. 
7); by Pliny (H. N. v. 16); by Ptolemy 
(y. 16); and in the Talmud (Demai, fol. 22, 
23, see Lightfoot). The principal cities were 
Damascus, Gadara, Hippo, Pella, and Scy- 
thopolis, or Bethshean. See note on Matt. 
iv. 35. ‘This great journey through Greeks, 
Canaanites, Syrians, and Arabians, of the 
Gentiles, prepared the way for the Apostles, 
specially him of the Gentiles.” Volkmar. 

32. And they bring unto him.| This im- 
plies that He was, for a time at least, sta- 
tioned near the sea of Galilee. Thus St. 
Matthew (xv. 29) describes Him as seated, or 
taking up a tempoary abode on “the moun- 
tain,” z. e. on a height, as contrasted with the 
plain. See too ch. viii. 1. 


had an impediment.| The Greek word 
implies that the man could scarcely speak. 
Such a condition is an ordinary result of long- 
continued deafness; and it may be inferred, 
not that he was deaf from his birth, in 
which case the removal of deafness would 
scarcely have been followed by fluent utter- 
ance, but that hearing had been totally lost, as 
is frequently the case after acute attacks of 
fever, and that when it was restored the man 
was enabled to speak correctly (cf. verse 35). 
N.B.— Weiss is not borne out by usage in 
rendering poy:AdXos speechless, notwithstand- 
ing the rendering of Isai. xxxv. 6 by the LXX ; 
see Grimm, Lex. N. T. s. vv. poyyiAddos and 
poytAddos. 

to put his hand upon him.| Thus dictating, 


like Naaman, the mode of cure, but with 
reference to our Lord’s usual action. The 
change of method is remarkable, and doubt- 
less significant. 


33. and he took him aside from the mul- 
titude.| Note the coincidence. St. Mark 
had not previously spoken of the multitude 
mentioned by St. Matthew, xv. 30; here he 
notices their presence incidentally, in refer- 
ence to our Lord’s withdrawal. Aside, or 
apart: the cure was to be wrought in private; 
the significant acts being intended partly for 
the deaf man, partly for His own disciples. 
Thus He put (literally, thrust, @8adev) His 
fingers into the ears, probably to make the 
deaf man aware that a process of healing 
was intended. 

and he spit.| Some assume that our Lord 
touched his own fingers with saliva, as a 
medicinal process, not in itself efficacious, 
but made so by Divine energy (Weiss). 
This is doubtful, though it may seem to 
some extent to be supported by John ix. 
6. The spitting may possibly denote an 
act of exorcism; so it would seem to have 
been understood by the Latin Church, in 
which the officiating priest touches the nos- 
trils and ears of those who are to be bap- 
tized with moisture from his mouth. This 
rite is ancient, and it is remarkable as being 
observed only by that Church for which St. 
Mark specially wrote. Archbishop Trench, 
however, gives the best explanation: “ Christ 
by these signs would awaken his faith, and 
stir up in him the lively expectation of a 
blessing ” (‘ Notes on the Miracles,’ p. 349). 


34. And looking up to heaven.) ‘Thus re- 
ferring the healing power to His Father (cf. 
Matt. xiv. 19; John xi. 41, 42). 

he sighed.) Or “groaned.” Here also 
compare John xi. 35, 38, where the same 
strong feeling, caused by the sight of human 
suffering, is expressed, though by a different 
word. 

Ephphatha.| St. Mark thus again (see ch. v. 
14) preserves the original word of Christ. 
It applies to the ear—not, as some explain, to 
the tongue. See the next verse. 


35. straightway.| The immediate result was 
the power of articulate speech. By the word 
rendered “string,” literally, “bond,” any kind 
of impediment may be designated. In this 
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opened, and the string of his tongue 
was loosed, and he spake plain. 

36 And he charged them that they 
should tell no man: but the more he 
charged them, so much the more a 
great deal they published 7t ; 

37 And were beyond measure as- 
tonished, saying, He hath done all 
things well: he maketh both the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to speak. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Christ feedeth the people miraculously: 10 
refuseth to give a sign to the Pharisees: 14 
admonishetá his disciples to beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, and of the leaven of 
Herod : 22 giveth a blind man his sight: 27 
acknowledgeth that he is the Christ, who 
should suffer and rise again: 34 and ex- 
horteth to patience in persecution for the pro- 
Session of the Gospel. 


those days “the multitude being 
very great, and having nothing 


ST. MARK. VII. VIII. 


[v. 36—6. 


to eat, Jesus called his disciples unto 
him, and saith unto them, 

2 I have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they have now been 
with me three days, and have nothing 
to eat : 

3 And if I send them away fasting 
to their own houses, they will faint 
by the way: for divers of them came 
from far. 

4 And his disciples answered him, 
From whence can a man satisfy these 
men with bread here in the wilder- 
ness ? 

5 And he asked them, How many 
loaves have ye? And they said, Seven. 

6 And he commanded the people 
to sit down on the ground: and he 
took the seven loaves, and gave thanks, 
and brake, and gave to his disciples 
to set before them; and they did set 
them before the people. 





case the difficulty of speaking seems to have 
arisen from stone-deafness. 

his ears.| Literally, “his hearings,” the 
channels through which sounds are trans- 
mitted to the inner sense. 

he spake plain.) Literally, “he spoke 
aright,” z. e. correctly ; the words, therefore, 
which had been previously uttered were 
either inarticulate or full of mistakes. 

36. he charged them, dvc.) ‘This injunction 
was, of course, given to those who brought 
the deaf man. It shows why He had with- 
drawn from the multitude, not wishing to 
impress the people with a feeling of His 
power, but to confer a blessing on an indi- 
vidual sufferer, and to instruct His disciples. 
It is to be remarked that each great accession 
of fame, each sudden extension of influence, 
was the result of a spontaneous feeling on the 
part of the witnesses of such acts. It was, 
in some true sense, contrary to His own 
wish. He would not be publicly recognised 
as the Messiah by an untrained and easily 
excited multitude. 

37. beyond measure astonished.| St. Mark 
coins a word (imepmepiaads) to express their 
boundless astonishment. ‘The other word, 
rendered “astonished,” he uses repeatedly on 
such occasions, 

all things.| ‘This implies, what St. Matthew 
states, ch. xv. 30, 31, that other works were 
then wrought, this being especially significant 
and impressive. If the Syrophcenician woman 
represented the Gentile Church, so this man 


may represent the Jewish Church, not hearing 
the word with the spiritual ear, and there- 
fore not speaking clear and correct words of 
doctrine; when, at His touch, it recovers the 
inward sense, it speaks aright, sound and true 
doctrine. 


dumb.) Literally, “speechless ;” not the 
same word which the Evangelist used in 
verse 32. He is now shewing the impression 
made upon the multitude. 


CHAP. VIII.—1-9. THE FEEDING OF THE 
Four THOUSAND. 


1. In those days.) From this notice, com- 
bined with the preceding accounts, it would 
seem that our Lord remained some time in the 
region to the north-east of the Sea of Galilee. 
This is probable for other reasons. It was 
out of the dominion of Herod Antipas, 
and, being sparsely peopled in most parts, it 
gave ample opportunities for retirement and 
private instruction. ‘There was, therefore, 
an interval after the miracle just recorded. 


the multitude.| According to the reading 
of the oldest MSS and Versions, “again 
the multitude being great.” The people 
were reassembled, and not, as previously 
(see Matt. xv. 29) on the high land, but on 
a level spot adjoining the lake. 


3. for divers of them came from far.] 
Rather, “and some of them are come from 
afar.” They are our Lord’s words: not, 
as might seem from the A. V., an observation 
of the Evangelist. 


v. 7—13.] ST. MARK. VIII. 
7 And they had a few small fishes : 
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11 7 And the Pharisees came forth, ¢ Mat. 15. 


and he blessed, and commanded to set 
them also before them. 

8 So they did eat, and were filled : 
and they took up of the broken meat 
that was left seven baskets. 

g And they that had eaten were 
about four thousand: and he sent 
them away. 

10 f And straightway he entered 
into a ship with his disciples, and 
came into the parts of Dalmanutha. 


and began to question with him, * 
seeking of him a sign from heaven, 
tempting him. 

12 And he sighed deeply in his 
spirit, and saith, Why doth this gene- 
ration seek after a sign? verily I say 
unto you, There shall no sign be 
given unto this generation. 

13 And he left them, and entering 
into the ship again departed to the 
other side. 





8. seven baskets| or hampers, A dif- 
ferent word is used in ch. vi. 43: a point of 
importance as shewing that the two narra- 
tives refer to different occasions. On the 
former occasion the disciples had probably 
brought with them a supply of small baskets 
in common use; on this they seem to have 
had panniers or hampers, such as might be 
needed for a lengthened stay. In the only 
other passage where the word (omupis) oc- 
curs, it denotes a hamper large enough to 
hold a man, 2 Cor. xi. 33. 

The near resemblance between the two 
miracles of eeding is regarded by some 
critics as a proof that we have two versions 
of one event. See note on Matt. xv. 32. 
But this occurs in the midst of a narra- 
tive full of distinctive details, and it has 
indications of a different season; we do not 
read, as in ch. vii. 39, that the people sat 
down on the green grass, but on the bare 
earth—a point of some importance (see Gres- 
well, ‘Diss.’ vol. iii. p. 402); nor is there 
any improbability in the repetition, con- 
sidering on the one hand that many of the 
people were at a great distance from their 
homes, on the other, that the strong im- 
pression made by the former miracle upon 
the disciples had not been accompanied by a 
corresponding clearness of apprehension; they 
needed further instruction, aptly preceded by 
a new manifestation of power. On the omis- 
sion by St. Luke, see note on Luke iv. 16. 


10-13. DEMAND FOR A SIGN FROM 
HEAVEN. 

10. into a ship.| The ship, a point of 
some importance, indicating that, as on 
former occasions, it was at hand: it must, 
therefore, either have been kept there in 
readiness, or have been sent for during the 
somewhat lengthened sojourn. 

Dalmanutha.| St. Matthew (xv. 39) has 
Magdala in our Version, but the oldest MSS 
and Versions there read Magadan, which 
Dean Mansel (see note in loc.) thinks may 
be another form of the word Magdala: but 
neither Evangelist says that our Lord passed 


over to the other side, and, as the preceding 
transactions were certainly on the north-east, 
it may be inferred that Dalmanutha, pro- 
bably identical with Magadan, was situate 
lower down on the same side. Neither name 
is known from other sources. Some old Ver- 
sions and Latin Fathers read Magedan in this 
passage, probably taken from St. Matthew. 


11. came forth.) This implies that they 
resided elsewhere, thus supporting the view 
just stated. St. Matthew (see note in /oc.) 
mentions Sadducees as coming also, which 
Weiss thinks improbable; but the Sadducees 
represented the party of the Chief Priests, 
who were specially bent upon overthrowing 
our Lord’s influence. See note on verse 15. 


a sign from heaven.) In addition to the 
points noticed in the notes on St. Matthew, 
it may be observed that special signs from 
heaven were expected to usher in Messiah’s 
kingdom. ‘This question was intended as a 
test: if He refused, it would be represented as 
an admission that He was not the Messiah, 
in which case any neglect or violation of 
tradition would be punishable by law. 

The inference drawn by some late writers 
from our Lord’s answer throws light upon the 
motives of some at least among the ques- 
tioners of His own day. They take it to be 
tantamount to an admission that He had not 
the power of working miracles at all: a 
construction which the Sadducees, at least, 
would readily have adopted and urged. 


12. And he sighed deeply.) ‘The sigh or 
groaning of grief and indignation; grief, how- 
ever, preponderating. Grimm renders the 
word, which in the N. T. occurs here only, 
“ab imo pectore suspiria duco.” It is re- 
markable that St. Mark omits the exception 
—the sign of the prophet Jonah, Matt. xvi. 4 
—probably because the reference would not 
be understood by his readers without a 
lengthened explanation. 


13. to the other side.) To the western 
shore of the lake, as we read in verse 22, 
near Bethsaida. 


e 
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Matt. 16. 


14 M *Now the disciples had for- 
gotten to take bread, neither had they 
in the ship with them more than one 
loaf. 

15 And he charged them, saying, 
Take heed, beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, and of the leaven of 
Herod. 


16 And they reasoned among them- 


J Matt.16. selves, saying, Jt is / because we have 
7. 


no bread. 

17 And when Jesus knew it, he 
saith unto them, Why reason ye, be- 
cause ye have no bread? perceive ye 
not yet, neither understand? have ye 
your heart yet hardened? 

18 Having eyes, see ye not? and 
having ears, hear ye not? and do ye 
not remember ? 


19 When I brake the five loaves 


ST. MARK: VIII. 


[v. 14—25. 


among five thousand, how many bas- 
kets full of fragments took ye up? 
They say unto him, Twelve. 

20 And when the seven among 
four thousand, how many baskets full 
of fragments took ye up? And they 
said, Seven. 

21 And he said unto them, How 
is it that ye do not understand ? 

22 4 And he cometh to Bethsaida; 
and they bring a blind man unto him, 
and besought him to touch him, 

23 And he took the blind man by 
the hand, and led him out of the 
town; and when he had spit on his 
eyes, and put his hands upon him, he 
asked him if he saw ought. 

24, And he looked up, and said, I 
see men as trees, walking. 


25 After that he put Ais hands 





14-21. THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES, 


14. had forgotten to take bread.) The 
passage would take five or six hours, so that 
the neglect might cause some inconvenience. 
It may indicate some trouble of the dis- 
ciples’ mind. Judas, who had specially the 
charge of the provisions (see John xiii. 29) 
was certainly not unlikely to have been 
shaken by the Pharisees’ question, and dis- 
appointed by his Master's answer. 

15. the leaven of Herod.) An indirect 
coincidence, identifying the Sadducees of St. 
Matthew with the adherents of Herod. 
They were, in fact, the secularist party, 
attached, as such, to the High Priests in 
Jerusalem and to the tetrarch in Galilee. 
See note on Matt. xxi. 6, The repetition of 
the word “leaven” refers to the difference 
between the principles of the Pharisees and 
the Herodians. 


17. your heart yet hardened.| ‘This clause, 
with the following, brings out distinctly the 
main point—the strange obtuseness of the 


disciples, still unable to discern the spiritual 


significance of the miracle. 
Matt. xvi. 7. 


20, how many baskets, dsc.) Or how 
many hampers did you take, full mea- 
sures of fragments. See Prof. Lightfoot on 
Colossians, p. 326. 


21. How is it that ye do not understand 2] 
Or, according to good MSS, ‘do not yet 
understand.” St. Matthew adds that the 
meaning then flashed on them. 


22-26. HEALING OF A BLIND MAN. 
This miracle is related by St. Mark only. 


See note on 


It may be regarded as significant of a spiritual 
process, such as was then gradually going on 
in the minds of the disciples. 


22. And he cometh to Bethsaida.) The 
port, where they would land on their way to 
Capernaum, to which, as usual after com- 
pleting a circuit, our Lord would then seem 
to be returning. Bethsaida Julias, on the 
north-east of the lake, which some suppose 
to be meant, was a considerable city, not, as 
this is called, a village (see note on next 
verse), nor was it on the sea-shore; cf. 
Josephus, ‘B. J.’ 3, x. 7. 

they bring ... and besought.| Or beseech, 

to touch him.| See note on ch. vii. 32. 


23. out of the town.) Out of the village. 
Bethsaida was not a city, nor what the Evan- 
gelists call “a village-town,” but simply a 
village, chiefly inhabited by fishermen. Our 
Lord led the man out, as He had done in 
the case of the deaf and dumb in ch. vii. 33; 
the miracle was not for the public, but for 
the benefit of an individual and for the in- 
struction of the disciples. 


had spit.) This confirms the first inter- 
pretation in the note on ch. vii. 33. The 
Life in Jesus pervaded all His nature; such 
an act had a sacramental import, cf. John ix. 6. 
Here it was followed by the laying on of hands. 


24. I see men as trees, walking.| The 
answer is peculiar ; literally, according to the 
oldest MSS, “I see the men, for as trees I 
see some walking.” The meaning is, “I cer- 
tainly see the men; that is to say, I see as 
it were trees—large indistinct objects—yet 
not trees, for they are moving.” 


‘Matt. 16. 


v. 26—29.] 


again upon his eyes, and made him 
look up: and he was restored, and 
Saw every man clearly, 

26 And he sent him away to his 
house, saying, Neither go into the 
town, nor tell zt to any in the town. 

27 T £And Jesus went out, and his 
disciples, into the towns of Czsarea 


Philippi: and by the way he asked 





25. and made him look up.) So most 
MSS; but not the oldest, which have “and 
he saw well (de8AeWe), and was restored.” 
N.B.—The form, preserved in nearly all the 
best MSS, of the word which is rendered “he 
was restored ” is anomalous here, as in ch. iii. 
5, where see note. Its recurrence here is 
important, as confirming the view there taken 
that both Evangelists used a common pro- 
vincial form. 


26. into the town.) The village, as above. 
The man may not have been a native of 
Bethsaida, but he would naturally have re- 
turned there but for the prohibition. 

The last words, “nor tell it to any,” are 
omitted by Tischendorf, following his usual 
authorities, but they are well supported. 

With this miracle St. Mark winds up the 
account of the journey commenced in ch. vii. 
24. As our Lord set out then from Caper- 
naum, He probably now returned thither, 
before His last journey in northern Palestine. 


27-38. ‘THE GREAT CONFESSION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF CÆSAREA PHILIPPI, AND 
SUBSEQUENT EXHORTATIONS. 


27. went out, and his disciples into the 
towns.| Each of these expressions has a 
special importance. Went out is the word 
regularly used in this Gospel when a de- 
parture from one scene of work to another 
is notified. In this case, our Lord, leaving 
the district in which He had hitherto been 
chiefly working, proceeded in a north-easterly 
direction along the valley of the Upper 
Jordan towards Paneas, which had lately 
been enlarged and fortified by the Tetrarch 
Philip, and named by him Cæsarea Philippi 
(see note on Matt. xvi. 13). The scenery of 
this district is fully described by modern 
travellers, e. g. Stanley, ‘S. P? pp. 393-398, 
and Thomson, L. B. 1i. xv. 


and his disciples.| Their presence is here 
mentioned expressly, calling attention to the 
object of a journey through a district to a 
great extent heathen and lately traversed, 
viz. their special instruction. 


into the towns.| Into the villages, shew- 
ing that our Lord did not enter the city, but 
remained some time in the adjoining district. 


ST. MARK. VIII. 


his disciples, saying unto them, Whom 
do men say that | am? 

28 And they answered, John the 
Baptist: but some say, Elias; and 
others, One of the prophets. 

29 And he saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that I am? And Peter 
answereth and saith unto him, Thou 
art the Christ. 





and by the way.] St. Matthew has “ when 
Jesus came,” which though differing from St. 
Mark’s account, is easily reconciled with it. 
They were now in the district, but still on 
their way northwards; but, though it was 
on the way, the question appears from St. 
Luke ix. 18 to have been addressed to the 
disciples privately, at a time set apart for 
prayer. 

men.| St. Luke has “the multitudes,” 
marking still more clearly the distinction 
between the disciples and the people. 


28. And they answered.) Rather, but they 
answered, or said (a different reading adopted 
by Tisch.). ‘The word “but ” is important, 
indicating that the answer was somewhat 
different from what might have been ex- 
pected. The question would seem calcu- 
lated to elicit a spontaneous expression of 
their own belief. 

St. Mark omits, as usual, the name of the 
prophet, Jeremiah; see notes on ch. i. 1. 


29. And Peter.| Omit the word “and” 
(thus the oldest MSS and the Vulgate). 
The abruptness of the construction suits the 
suddenness of the answer, characteristic of 
SETE cter 


Thou art the Christ.| So much of St. Peter’s 
answer St. Mark must needs record; but 
with a striking reserve he omits the fuller 
confession, and the great word of our Sa- 
viour addressed to St. Peter and related fully 
by St. Matthew. The true and satisfactory 
explanation is that St. Peter, speaking by 
St. Mark, did not choose to give prominence 
to his own name. Of this many indications 
have been noticed in St. Mark’s gospel, 
none, however, so strong and conclusive as 
this. The omission proves, moreover, that 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome, making 
St. Peter the foundation on which the 
Church rests, is not apostolic. Neither St. 
Peter nor St. Mark could have omitted to 
record an essential truth. It is remarkable 
that the Gospel which gives special promi- 
nence to the rebuke, and least prominence to 
the great confession of St. Peter, was that 
which was written at Rome, and in the first 
place for Roman readers. 
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30 And he charged them that they 
should tell no man of him. 

31 And he began to teach them, 
that the Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders, 
and of the chief priests, and scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise 
again. 

32 And he spake that saying openly. 
And Peter took him, and began to 
rebuke him. 

33 But when he had turned about 
and looked on his disciples, he rebuked 
Peter, saying, Get thee behind me, 
Satan: for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but the things 


that be of men. 


ST. MARK. VIII. 


[v. 30—38. 
34 T And when he had called the 


people unto him with his disciples also, 


he said unto them, * Whosoever will ¢ Ma 


come after me, let him deny himself, 3* 


and take up his cross, and follow 
me. 

35 For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it. 

36 For what shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? 

37 Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ? 


38 Whosoever therefore shall be ¿mat 


ashamed of me and of my words in ** 





30. he charged them.) So St. Matthew ; 
but here the word is much stronger. He 
rebuked them, charged them sternly. St. 
Luke has two words, combining the accounts 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 


31. he began.| St. Matthew, “from that 
time forth began ;” ch. xvi. 21, where see 
note. Now, for the first time, the disciples 
received full and clear information of the 
sufferings and death of Christ. Words had 
previously been spoken which might to some 
extent have prepared them (see note on ch. ii. 
19); now, the full confession of faith being 
made and accepted, it was important that the 
true, specific character of the Messiah should 
be set forth as it had been revealed by the 
greatest of the prophets (Isaiah liii.), in con- 
tradistinction from the notions then popu- 
larly entertained and still shared by the 
disciples. 

be rejected.| An expressive word, meaning 
properly, “‘rejected after examination.” Com- 
pare the account in ch. xiv. 53-65. 


after three days.| St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, “on the third day.” A duration of 
three full days is not necessarily implied by 
either expression. What it designates is an 
interval—one full day intervening between 
the day of death and the day of resurrection 
—long enough to make the fact of real death 
certain, but short compared with the time 
which would elapse before the general Resur- 
rection. 

32. openly.) “Without reserve.” St. Mark 
thus accounts for St. Peter’s excitement: the 
prediction to him was new and startling. 

took him.) St. Peter was following (see 
next verse), and took hold of Him, as wishing 
to speak to Him apart (Grimm thus explains 
the word, “ manu prehendo aliquem seorsim 


abducturus”); to this act of undue tamili- 
arity he ventured for the first time to add 
words of rebuke. The words are given by 
St. Matthew; they shew affection and rever- 
ence, winning sympathy for the speaker, 
who, however, felt himself that he deserved 
blame for want of faith. 


33. when he had turned about.) A sudden 
movement is indicated, and a rapid glance at 
the disciples, indicating anger and surprise 
(cf. ch. iii. 5 and note). Looking at all, He 
singles out Peter for special warning. 


thou savourest.| Or, mindest, as in Rom. 
viii. 5, seq. 

34, And when he had called the people.| 
The words which follow were therefore 
spoken soon after, but not in immediate con- 
nection with, the rebuke addressed to the 
disciple. Our Lord called the people to 
Him: all needed the lesson He was about 
to give. St. Matthew speaks only of the dis- 
ciples: one mark among many of the mutual 
independence of these two gospels. It is 
evident that all the people of that district, in 
which the last great miracle of feeding had 
been lately wrought, were impressed with the 
feeling that a new manifestation of His power 
was at hand. ‘That feeling our Lord does 
not deal with, but warns all alike of the con- 
ditions of discipleship. Here, for the first 
time in St. Mark’s gospel, we find the distinct 
mention of the Cross. 

35-37. St. Matthew has the same words. 
St. Luke records them on a later occasion 
(ch. xiv. 25-27). They are so closely con- 
nected with the following passage that it 
seems strange any should have held them to 
be here an interpolation. 


38. shall be ashamed.) ‘This refers to the 
shame which prevents open acknowledgment 


v. I—2.] 


this adulterous and sinful generation ; 
of him also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory 
of his Father with the holy angels. 


CHAPTER IX. 


2 Jesus ts transfigured. 11 He instructeth his 
disciples concerning the coming of Elias: 14 
casteth forth a dumb and deaf spirit : 30 fore- 
telleth his death and resurrection: 33 ex- 
horteth his disciples to humility: 38 bidding 
them not to prohibit such as be not against 
them, nor to give offence to any of the faithful. 


ST. MARK. VIII. IX, 


I say unto you, That there be * 
some of them that stand here; which 
shall not taste of death, till they have 
seen the kingdom of God come with 
power. 


2 MZAnd after six days Jesus 7 Matt :7. 


taketh with him Peter, and James, ` 
and John, and leadeth them up into 
an high mountain apart by them- 
selves: and he was transfigured be- 
fore them. 








of belief in Christ, specially in Him as the 
crucified Saviour, and in His words—that is, 
in all His doctrinal teaching. The tempta- 
tion is especially forcible when there is 
inward sympathy with the licentious and 
lawless. St. Mark, who is followed by St. 
Luke, brings out the full force of this saying. 
Was it that it made a peculiarly deep im- 
pression on St. Peter, the first of the disci- 
ples who, moved by shame and fear, denied 
his Saviour? The saying certainly finds in 
that fall a most striking illustration; but at 
the same time a proof was then given that 
even such apostasy, when repented of, does 
not preclude pardon. 


the Son of man.| ‘The word has been pre- 
viously used by St. Matthew; see note on 
y. 27. Here it has a peculiar force, as refer- 
ring to the great prophecy of Daniel, vii. 13. 
See note on ch. xiv. 62. 


CHAP. IX.—1-8. THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


1. In St. Matthew’s gospel (ch. xvi. 28) 
this verse is more correctly assigned to the 
preceding chapter; but the division here 
adopted serves to point out the very close 
connexion between the transfiguration and 
the previous discourse. 


the kingdom of God come with power.| St. 
Matthew, ch. xvi. 28, has “the Son of man 
coming in His kingdom :” on the bearing of 
both expressions see notes on that passage. 
The transfiguration was at once a symbol, 
a pledge, and a partial manifestation of the 
glory of Messiah’s kingdom; and in this 
light it is referred to by St. Peter in his 
second epistle, ch. i. 16. As such, it was 
vouchsafed at the crisis when its significance 
would be likely to be felt; for it brought out 
distinctly two aspects of Christ’s person and 
work, just after the Apostles had shewn that 
their convictions were clear and full; when, 
on the one hand, He had assured them of the 
establishment, perpetuity, and triumph of His 
Church, and had directed their minds to His 
second advent; when, on the other hand, 


He had clearly announced the sufferings by 
which His resurrection would be preceded. 
All this teaching is now presented in living 
outward act, in the transaction which forms 
the central, culminating point in our Lord’s 
ministerial life. 


2. after six days.) In the note on Matt. 
xvii. 1, it has been observed that these days 
were probably passed in the neighbourhood 
of Cæsarea Philippi. To the reasons there 
given, it may be added (1), There is no in- 
dication of a change of place: but St. Mark 
never omits to notice our Lord’s arrival at, 
or departure from, any place; he has a 
regular formula for both “He came to,” 
“He went forth,” cf. chh. i. 14, 21, 35; ii. 
T, 13; SUE F/R Mpeg S VA TR ANG ae Gh 533 
Vii. 24, 31; Vili. Lo, 13, 22, 27. The begin- 
ning of the journey to this district is dis- 
tinctly marked in ch. viil. 27, the termination 
in ch. ix. 30. (2.) The space of six days for 
the sojourn is not more than might be ex- 
pected, considering the special object of our 
Lord’s journey (see note on viii. 27), and the 
novelty and paramount importance of the 
truths which He there prepared the minds of 
His disciples to receive. 

There is, therefore, little room for doubt as 
to the scene of the Transfiguration: Tabor 
being out of the question, it must have been 
some considerable height in the immediate 
vicinity. Not, however, as Dr. Thomson 
supposes, Mount Panium, a lower spur of 
the chain of heights, of which the summit 
would be within sight of the followers of 
Jesus. We read, “He seadeth them up 
(words which denote a steep and difficult 
ascent, such as Dr. Tristram describes in 
his visit to Lake Phiala) to a high moun- 
tain” (dpos vWrnAdv). Which height cannot, 
of course, be determined; but, considering 
the special relation of Mount Hermon to 
Palestine, commanding a prospect over its 
whole extent, visible in its snowy splendour 
from every district, and bearing in mind the 
last view of Moses from a corresponding 
height over the promised land, we can scarcely 
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3 And his raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow; so as no 
fuller on earth can white them. 

4 And there appeared unto them 
Elias with Moses: and they were 
talking with Jesus. 

5 And Peter answered and said to 
Jesus, Master, it is good for us to be 
here: and let us make three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias. 

6 For he wist not what to say; 
for they were sore afraid. 

7 And there was a cloud that over- 
shadowed them: and a voice came 


resist the conclusion, to which late travellers 
and critics have been led, that the super- 
natural transaction took place on one of its 
loftiest peaks. 


transfigured.| Literally, “ He was changed 
in form.” ‘This may be illustrated by Phil. 
ii. 6, “ being in the form of God ;” for the 
radiant form of the Transfiguration was an 
effulgence of the Divine glory. 


3. exceeding white.| St. Matthew, more 
forcibly, “as the light;’ the pure, essential 
light of the Godhead. See note on Habak- 
kuk iii. 4. 

as snow.| Possibly, as Dean Stanley sug- 
gests, a reference to the snow of Hermon; 
but the words are not found in the oldest 
MSS, and are properly omitted in late critical 
editions. 


no fuller on earth.) ‘The comparison may 
seem to modern ears somewhat strange; but 
it is just one which would have been used by 
Dante, who, like St. Mark, always endeavours 
to make his readers vividly realise objective 
facts. St. Mark, however, has a still higher 
aim; he would mark the difference between 
earthly and heavenly brightness. The “fuller 
on earth” restores material clothing to its 
natural whiteness: the heavenly Fuller gives 
perfect purity. Cf. Mal. iii. 2. 

6. For he wist not.| St. Luke has, “not 
knowing what he said.’ Our Evangelist 
adds the explanation ; the words were spoken 
in bewilderment and great terror. Critics, 
therefore, are not justified in imputing to the 
apostle a weak or superstitious feeling, as 
though he held it. fortunate that he and the 
other apostles were there to prepare taber- 
nacles for the heavenly visitants, or that he 
expressed a desire to remain there, devoting 
his life to monastic contemplation, much less, 
as some have suggested, as though he were 
shrinking from the Cross.. We have, at the 


ST. MARK. IX. 


Lv. 3—10. 


out of the cloud, saying, This is my 
beloved Son : hear him. 

8 And suddenly, when they had 
looked round about, they saw no man 
any more, save Jesus only with them- 
selves. 

g And as they came down from 
the mountain, he charged them that 
they should tell no man what things 
they had seen, till the Son of man 
were risen from the dead. 

10 And they kept that saying with 
themselves, questioning one with an- 
other what the rising from the dead 
should mean. 


most, a touch of nature: St. Peter then, as 
usual, seeking to give expression to his feelings 
in hasty outward action. 


7. that overshadowed.| ‘The cloud, as St. 
Matthew remarks, was bright; but bright- 
ness is the Divine veil. “ His brightness was 
as the light; there was the hiding of His 
power.” (Hab. iii. 4, where see note.) 

my beloved Son.) St. Matthew adds, “in 
whom I am well pleased.” So also St. Peter, 
in his second Epistle, ch. i. 17. It is not 
easy to account for the omission here. 


8. Here St. Mark omits to notice the 
coming and touch of Jesus, recorded by 
St. Matthew ; but he has characteristic and 
graphic expressions, which may suggest both. 
Suddenly, as though startled by the touch of 
Jesus, they /ooked round about—a word almost 
peculiar to St. Mark, implying searching or 
curious look; and at the end of the verse 
St. Mark adds the touching words, “ with 
themselves :” a preparation for His great pro- 
mise, “I am with you always ”—not, as then, 
for a season only, but to the end of time. 


9. he charged them.) The charge has 
been variously explained. It may be that this 
consolation and instruction were given for 
the time to those disciples who would first 
and most specially need it—to St. Peter, soon 
to be tried beyond his own power of en- 
durance; to St. James, the first martyr 
among the Twelve; to St. John, whose fiery 
zeal needed to be purified that his love might 
be made perfect. But the charge was for 
the time only; after the Resurrection ali 
were to learn that “the glory which followed” 
had been prefigured by this manifestation. 


10. And they kept, do’c.| Rather, “and they 
held fast the saying, questioning with them- 
selves what is the rising from the dead?” 
This is peculiar to our Evangelist. St. Peter 
must have well remembered the.anxious ques- 


‘Tsai. 53. 
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11 f And they asked him, saying, 
Why say the scribes that Elias must 
first come? 

12 And he answered and told them, 
Elias verily cometh first, and restoreth 
all things; and “how it is written of 
the Son of man, that he must suffer 
many things, and be set at nought. 

13 But I say unto you, That Elias 
is indeed come, and they have done 
unto him whatsoever they listed, as it 
is written of him. 


‘Matt.17. 44 @ And when he came to his 


disciples, he saw a great multitude 


about them, and the scribes question- 
ing with them. 

15 And straightway all the people, 
when they beheld him, were greatly 
amazed, and running to fim salute 
him. 

16 And he asked the scribes, What 
question ye 'with them ? 1 Or, 

17 And one of the multitude an- your”. 
swered and said, Master, I have% 
brought unto thee my son, which 
hath a dumb spirit ; 

18 And wheresoever he taketh 1 or, 


him, he!teareth him: and he foameth, 43°" 





tionings, What was meant by rising from the 
dead? when was it to be looked for? why 
were they to keep the vision to themselves? 
questions which they did not venture to ask 
the Lord to answer, but discussed earnestly 
with one another. These thoughts, how- 
ever, gave occasion to the question which 
then follows, somewhat abruptly without 
such a preparation; the meaning evidently 
being, if the series of events ending with the 
Resurrection is to take place forthwith, how 
then are we to understand the current inter- 
pretation of Malachi’s prophecy concerning 
Elijah? See notes on Matt. xvii. 10, 11. 

12. and how it is written.) The con- 
struction is somewhat difficult. ‘The mean- 
ing is clearly, “ Elias, when he comes, does 
restore all things, ż¿. e. brings them into a 
state of preparedness for the Son; but that 
does not affect the prophecies concerning the 
Son Himself. You have still to learn the 
meaning of the Scriptures how it has been 
written,” &c. The reading adopted by 
Tischendorf may be rendered “yet how is it 
written concerning the Son of Man? That 
He must suffer many things, and be set 
at naught.” 


13. as it is written of him.| ‘This refers 
to the last word in the preceding verse. 
‘What has been written of both—the Son of 
man and of Elias—hath a true fulfilment: in 
the case of the former, soon to be accom- 
plished; in the case of the latter, already 
completed. 


14-27. THE HEALING AT THE FOOT OF 
THE MOUNTAIN. 


14. And when he came...he saw.) Fol- 
lowing, as usual, one set of MSS, Tischen- 
dorf and some others have here, “ when they 
came—they saw ;” and in v. 19, ‘them’ for 
‘him ? but the reading of the A. V. is sup- 
ported by MSS of high authority, A C D 
and others, and by all ancient Versions. 


a great multitude, &’c.] The presence of 





the great multitude, and especially of the 
scribes, mentioned by St. Mark only, would 
seem to show that an interval of some dura- 
tion had elapsed between the arrival of our 
Lord in the district and His descent from 
the mount. The scribes probably came from 
a distance, as usual, for the express purpose 
of watching His proceedings. He now finds 
them disputing with the disciples, evidently 
triumphing at their discomfiture. 


15. all the people, d'c.| This striking 
account is given by St. Mark alone. It has 
his special characteristic of vivid imagery. 
One word (éfe8ay878n) is peculiar to his 
style, expressing amazement and profound 
awe at our Lord’s appearance, and thereby 
intimating a mien and bearing of more than 
usual majesty, yet not repellent, as in the 
case of Moses descending from Mount Sinai, 
Exod. xxxiv. 29-33 ; for the crowd ran to- 
wards Him at once with affectionate greeting 
(noragovro aùróv). 

16. And he asked the scribes.| Or,“ And 
he asked them:” so the oldest MSS and 
most of the ancient Versions. It is evident 
from the context that the question was ad- 
dressed to the people who came to meet 
Him. Our Lord does not notice their de- 
monstration of feeling towards Himself, but 
recalls them to the eager discussion in which, 
as it would seem, they were previously en- 
gaged, taking part with the scribes against 
the disciples. 


17. I have brought unto thee my son.]| 
Rather, “I brought my son unto thee.” 
The difference between the Synoptists is 
simply owing to the fulness of St. Mark’s 
account; the others omit this notice that the 
man brought his son, in the first place, to 
Jesus, but that, not finding Him, he applied to 
the disciples. The first symptom which he 
notices here is that in the accesses of disease 
his son lost the power of articulate utterance. 


18. Other symptoms are then detailed: 
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and gnasheth with his teeth, and 
pineth away: and I spake to thy dis- 
ciples that they should cast him out ; 
and they could not. 

19 He answereth him, and saith, 
O faithless generation, how long shall 
I be with you? how long shall I 
suffer you? bring him unto me. 

20 And they brought him unto 
him: and when he saw him, straight- 
way the spirit tare him; and he fell 
on the ground, and wallowed foam- 
ing. 

a And he asked his father, How 
long is it ago since this came unto 
him? And he said, Of a child. 

22 And ofttimes it hath cast him 
into the fire, and into the waters, to 


the violent rending or convulsions, accom- 
panied, as St. Luke states, ch. ix. 39, by in- 
articulate cries, the foaming and gnashing of 
teeth, and finally the drying up or wasting 
away. ‘The symptoms are those of epilepsy, 
which the father was right in referring to a 
spiritual agency. 

19. Thus too St. Matthew; but St. 
Mark has a slight change of expression, 
“bring him to me,” noticeable both for its 
force and as referring to the father’s state- 
ment in verse 17. 


20-24. This most interesting and im- 
portant passage is found in St. Mark alone. 


20. And they brought.| They, for the 
father alone could not bear the youth in his 
convulsive agony. 

when he saw him.) The word “he” 
refers to the youth; the sight of Jesus de- 
velopes the struggle. Some critics (Weiss, 
Bleek, Ewald) refer “he saw” to the un- 
clean spirit; but the senses of the youth 
received the impression, transmitting it to 
the fearful thing raging within him. Such at 
least seems the more natural explanation. 


oriana As the convulsion spent it- 
self. 

21. And he asked his father.) Not ad- 
dressing the youth. Faith is the absolute 
condition of receiving aught from Christ (see 
note on ch. vi. 5); it was to be elicited from 
the father, as the child’s representative. ‘Thus 
the faith of the Syrophcenician woman was 
available for her daughter. 


22. The first clause coincides with St. 
Matthew’s previous account; the second 
shews the man’s state of mind, half-trusting, 
half-doubting, so far as power was concerned, 


ST. MARK. IX. 


[v. 19—26. 


destroy him: but if thou canst do 
any thing, have compassion on us, 
and help us. 

23 Jesus said unto him, If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth. 

24 And straightway the father of 
the child cried out, and said with 
tears, Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief. 

25 When Jesus saw that the people 
came running together, he rebuked 
the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou 
dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more 
into him. 

26 And the spirit cried, and rent 
him sore, and came out of him: and 


but appealing confidently to the compassion 
so often tested and never failing. 

23. Jesus said unto him.| This brings out 
the true point. ‘The question is not whether 
Jesus can act, but whether the man can be- 
lieve. Unbelief is the only, but the effectual, 
bar even to the omnipotence of Love. Three 
MSS, followed by late editors, have a striking 
and not improbable reading, “ds to the 
word if Thou canst—all things are possible 
to him who believeth :” or, “ what means the 
word, if Thou canst?” The authority for 
the received text is, however, too strong to 
permit so serious an alteration in a passage 
specially impressed on the heart of Christians. 


24, And straightway.| The oldest MSS 
omit “and,” thus enhancing the force of the 
expression. The conviction, though imper- 
fect or undeveloped, was instantaneous; the 
word went straight to the heart; the answer 
came straightway. Few words have been 
more frequently repeated by suppliants: they 
express the deepest, most prominent, and 
most poignant feeling in every stage of faith, 
conscious, above all things, of its own weak- 
ness. 

with tears.) These words are omitted in 
the oldest MSS, and some Versions. 


25. the people came running together.| This 
notice implies that, as was His wont (see 
above, vii. 33; vili. 23), Jesus had taken the 
man apart when thus questioning him. Now 
the word of command was to be heard by 
all: it is singularly strong, ‘‘ l—emphatically 
—even I command” thee. “Go out ”— 
“ come in no more.” 


26. rent him sore.) This last convulsion 
is not recorded by the other Synoptists. The 
omission in St. Matthew may have been 


wi. MARR. TX: 


he was as one dead; insomuch that 
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30 M £And they departed thence, £ Matt. 17. 


many said, He is dead. 

27 But Jesus took him by the 
hand, and lifted him up; and he 
arose, 

28 And when he was come into 
the house, his disciples asked him pri- 
vately, Why could not we cast him 
out? 

29 And he said unto them, ‘This 
kind can come forth by nothing, but 
by prayer and fasting. 


and passed through Galilee; and he °? 
would not that any man should 
know ?t, 

31 For he taught his disciples, and 
said unto them, The Son of man is 
delivered into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill him; and after that 
he is killed, he shall rise the third 
day. 

32 But they understood not that 
saying, and were afraid to ask him. 





simply for the sake of brevity, as is usual 
with that Evangelist ; but we might have ex- 
pected to find it in St. Luke, and it supplies one 
argument, among many, that he had not this 
gospel before him when he wrote. It is un- 
questionably true to nature, shewing that 
the expulsion of a formidable evil from our 
spiritual being is not effected without a 
terrible struggle, followed, in some cases, by 
extreme prostration (cf. Gregory the Great, 
quoted by Trench, ‘ Miracles,’ p. 367). The 
effect remained until it was removed by per- 
sonal contact; when Jesus took the youth by 
the hand, he arose, as it were, from the dead. 
Archbishop Trench, who does full justice 
to the masterly style of St. Mark’s descrip- 
tion, quotes a very curious passage from 
Lucian, ‘ Philopseudes,’ c. xvi., containing an 
ironical allusion to this miracle, and evidently 
to St. Mark’s narrative:—“ All know the 
Syrian of Palestine, the skilful impostor in 
such matters: how many he has taken in 
hand, prostrated to the moon (z. e. lunatics), 
with distorted eyes and foaming mouths, and 
raises them up, and sends them away whole, 
delivering them of the terrible inflictions for 
a great price” (see Trench, ‘ Miracles,’ p. 363 
note). The passage is important, for many 
reasons. It is a very early attestation to the 
general reception of this gospel; it shews 
how widely spread was some belief in our 
Lord’s miraculous power; and it is a good 
illustration of the usual process by which 
men of the world and the philosophers of the 
day satisfied their own minds concerning it. 


28. into the house.| Rather, “into a 
house:” “the house” would imply habitual 
residence; “a house” shews that during His 
sojourn in the district—as we find in similar 
cases—one was at His disposal. But St. 
Mark’s object is simply to point out that 
the inquiry of the disciples was in private, 
as usual, after the departure of the crowd. 

29. and fasting.| ‘These words are omitted 
in the two oldest MSS, but are retained in 
all the others, and by the ancient Versions. 
Tischendorf, followed by Weiss, omits the 
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whole of verse 21 in Matt. xvii. as an inter- 
polation from this gospel. Such alterations 
of the text are not justifiable where the few 
MSS, to which almost exclusive authority 
is attached by those critics, are not supported 
by independent witnesses. 


30-32. THE RETURN TO GALILEE, WITH 
INSTRUCTION BY THE WAY. 


30. and passed through Galilee.| Or, “and 
were passing along through Galilee.” ‘The 
meaning is, that our Lord, with His dis- 
ciples, then left the district of Czsarea 
Philippi, and on their journey passed through 
Upper Galilee. They probably crossed the 
Upper Jordan by the bridge or ford called 
Binat Jacob, below Lake Huleh, and thence 
followed the route to Capernaum. 


and he would not.) The reason is given in 
the next verse. Our Lord would prevent a 
concourse of people—not, as some hold, be- 
cause He was now in the territory of Herod 
Antipas, but because the disciples needed 
further instruction, specially concerning His 
death, St. Matthew’s account is less full, 
but agrees with this. He says, “ while they 
abode in Galilee,” i.e. were no longer in the 
district of Cæsarea Philippi. 


32. This verse gives additional informa- 
tion. St. Matthew notices the deep sorrow 
of the disciples; St. Mark says that they still 
failed to understand the saying. He uses 
the imperfect tense throughout, denoting the 
continued or repeated result of His teaching. 
If the disciples understood what was meant 
by suffering and death, they could not recon- 
cile it with what they knew of His Person, 
and were probably at an utter loss as to the 
sense in which He was to rise again: whether 
it implied entrance into a higher state, or 
restoration to common life. The narrator 
evidently feels that the fear to inquire, though 
natural and evincing reverence, was detri- 
mental to them, shewing an imperfect ap- 
preciation of His character and of their 
duty. 
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* Matt. 18. 
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33 TžŽAnd he came to Caper- 
naum: and being in the house he 
asked them, What was it that ye dis- 
puted among yourselves by the way? 

34 But they held their peace: for 
by the way they had disputed among 
themselves, who should be the greatest. 

35 And he sat down, and called 
the twelve, and saith unto them, If 
any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of all, and servant of 
all. 

36 And he took a child, and set 


ST. MARK. IX. 


[v. 33—38. 


him in the midst of them: and when 
he had taken him in his arms, he said 
unto them, 

37 Whosoever shall receive one of 
such children in my name, receiveth 
me: and whosoever shall receive me, 
receiveth not me, but him that sent 
me. 
38 §@¢And John answered him, en 
saying, Master, we saw one casting ~ 
out devils in thy name, and he fol- 
loweth not us: and we forbad him, 
because he followeth not us. 





33-37. THE GREAT LESSON OF HUMILITY 
AND BROTHERLY LOVE. 


33. What was it that ye disputed.| This 
question draws out the fact, not recorded by 
St. Matthew, that after the failure of the dis- 
ciples to understand their Master’s predic- 
tion, while they were journeying towards 
Capernaum, they were privately discussing 
their own relative position. ‘This proves 
how thoroughly they realised His Messianic 
calling and the nearness of His kingdom, but, 
at the same time, how far they were from 
understanding the conditions on which they 
were to be admitted into it. Their silence 
and confusion speak of an awakening of 
conscience. St. Matthew represents them as 
spontaneously coming forward and asking 
the question; less accurately, as it would 
seem, but, as usual, fixing attention exclu- 
sively on the main point—the ambition and 
jealousy which called for rebuke: see, how- 
ever, note on Matt. xviii. 1. 


35. And he sat down.| The lesson, which 
touched the fundamental principle of the 
Christian life, was impressed formally and 
with all solemnity. Our Lord took His seat 
at once, as Teacher, as Lord of the house, 
and as Judge, and addressed the Twelve, as 
the representatives of the Church. 


36. he took a child.| Thus the other 
Evangelists. St. Mark alone notices the 
affectionate embrace, taking the child in His 
arms (€vaykadurdpevos), a very graphic word. 
Was the child St. Peter’s? It was probably 
in his house that this took place, and his wife 
and children would be near (see note on ch. 
i. 30). St. Matthew notices that He called 
a child to Him, as though it were standing 
by. The tradition concerning Ignatius is 
noticed in the note on St. Matthew xviii. 2. 


37. not me.] ‘That is, not Me only—a 
common Hebrew idiom. St. Matthew, having 
recorded this saying previously (ch. x. 40), 
does not repeat it here; but on this occasion 


there was a special fitness in the reference to 
His own position as sent by the Father. He 
was giving a lesson of subordination. 

Few lessons have made a deeper impression 
upon the heart of Christians; few have been 
so imperfectly applied. Still it has been ap- 
plied to an extent which has forced men to 
recognise humility and tenderness to the 
weak as specially characteristic of Christ- 
ianity, most conspicuous in greatest saints. 


38-42. THE QUESTION OF ST. JOHN. 


38. And John answered him] So St. 
Luke. Here the oldest MSS have simply 
“ John said,” omitting the conjunction; but 
the words “in Thy name” were evidently 
suggested by our Lord’s saying, “in My 
name,” verse 37. It seems to have recalled 
to the Apostles’ minds what had occurred 
previously; not, however, on the way—for 
none but the disciples were then with the 
Lord—but either in the district which they 
had just left, or at an earlier time in the 
course of their independent mission (ch. vi. 
7-13). What perplexed St. John was, that 
one not belonging to the immediate followers 
of Jesus should have wrought precisely the 
miracle which stood foremost among the 
signs of apostleship ; that which the disciples 
themselves had so lately attempted, but failed 
to work (see verses 18, 23). The fact is of 
great importance, as shewing that our Lord’s 
teaching and influence had worked so power- 
fully that some, not counted among His fol- 
lowers, had not only true faith, but the strong 
faith which brings with it mastery over the 
spiritual foes of man. ‘There is no reason to 
think that the act was done in a wrong spirit, 
as in the case of Jewish exorcists (Acts xix. 
13). Even Hilgenfeld regards this as a mark 
of the independence of St. Mark’s gospel. 
(See ‘ Einl.’ p. 516.) 


we forbad him] Or “hindered him.” 
The MSS vary; the oldest have the imper- 
fect tense, which would imply only that the 


v. 39—47.] 
39 But Jesus said, Forbid him not : 


: Cor. 12. for there is no man which shall do a 


Matt. 10. 


Matt. 18. 


Matt. 5. 
J & 18. 


Or, cause 


tee to 


fend. 


miracle in my name, that can lightly 
speak evil of me. 

40 For he that is not against us is 
on our part. 

41 “For whosoever shall give you 
a cup of water to drink in my name, 
because ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 

42 “And whosoever shall offend 
one of these little ones that believe in 
me, it is better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, 
and he were cast into the sea. 

43 “And if thy hand 'offend thee, 


cut it off: it is better for thee to enter 


ST. MARK. IX. 


into life maimed, than having two 
hands to go into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched : 

44 / Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 

45 And if thy foot offend thee, cut 
it off: it is better for thee to enter 
halt into life, than having two feet to 
be cast into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched : 

46 Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 


47 And if thine eye ‘offend thee, ! Or cause 
pluck it out: it is better for thee to ogend. 


enter into the kingdom of God with 
one eye, than having two eyes to be 
cast into hell fire: 





prohibition was given; others have the aorist, 
which would declare that it was effectual. 


39. Forbid him not.) A general precept. 
No one is to be hindered who works in 
Christ’s name and in good faith. 


for there is no man.) ‘This clause is not in 
St. Luke’s gospel. It enforces the truth that 
a faith which enables a man to do a good 
work in the name of Jesus will generally be 
accompanied with the grace of love. Our 
Lord does not state this as universally true. 
He says, “will not lightly” or “quickly” 
(raxv) speak evil—not so long as the faith is 
honest and pure. 


41. whosoever shall give, dse.) (See Matt. 
x. 42.) Here our Lord extends the applica- 
tion of the principle to all acts of Christian 
sympathy and charity. The least act of kind- 
ness done in Christ’s name will be rewarded. 
The disciples are taught that no Christian man 
may explain away beneficent acts, or suggest 
a bad motive for them. ‘The reading of the 
A.V. is probably correct. It stands on good 
authority, and is accepted by Tischendorf. 
The word my is omitted by other late editors ; 
the meaning in that case would be “in the 
name, or for the reason that ye are Christians.” 
The oldest MSS and Versions are divided. 


42. And whosoever shall offend one of these 
little ones.| ‘This is immediately connected 
with the preceding verse. With the good 
act is contrasted the evil act. The least act 
of love will be rewarded; any act which of- 
fends Christ’s little ones, that is, causes any 
of His followers to swerve from the right 
way, involves deadly sin. The word “offence” 
occurs very frequently, and in various applica- 
tions. Here the context shews that breaches 
of Christian charity are specially meant ; they 
were then besetting temptations for the dis- 


ciples, and have been fertile and permanent 
causes of schisms and divisions in the Church. 


43-50. THE LAST TERRIBLE WARNINGS, 
BRINGING TO A CLOSE OUR LORD’S 
WHOLE COURSE OF TEACHING IN GA- 
LILEE. 


43-48. ‘These verses coincide with St. 
Matthew’s account (on which see notes), but 
are more detailed; at once more rhythmical 
and more pointed, with an emphatic threefold 
reiteration and a most solemn close. We 
have, no doubt, the very form, as well as sub- 
stance, of our Lord’s utterance. 

43. The hand represents all acts of which 
the hand is an instrument; considering the 
special occasion of the warning, and the con- 
cluding words in verse 50, acts of violence 
may be specially referred to. 


into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched.| Literally, “into the Gehenna, into 
the fire which is unquenchable.” St. Matthew 
has “the fire which is eternal.” St. Mark’s 
words remove any doubt as to the meaning 
of “eternal.” So far as our own nature is 
concerned, and our knowledge extends, the 
effects of unrepented sin are eternal, the tor- 
ment is unchangeable. See note on verse 49. 


44. Where their worm dieth not.| Literally, 
“endeth not:” a fearful commentary on 
“ eternal” (aiwvios), making it equivalent to 
unending (dreAevrnros). The “worm” re- 
presents the subjective anguish of remorse, 
unending so long as memory remains, and 
is burdened with the consciousness of un- 
pardonable sin. The fire is the action of 
Divine wrath: in fact, the Presence of God, 
revealed as a “consuming fire” to the lost. 
On the reading, see Note at end of chapter. 
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48 Where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched, 
49 For every one shall be salted 


*Tev.2, with fire, and every sacrifice shall 


be salted with salt. 


ST. MARK. IX. 


[v. 48—50. 


50 *Salt zs good: but if the salt % Matt 


have lost his saltness, wherewith will =% 
ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, 
and have peace one with another. 





49-50. This is confessedly one of the 
most difficult passages in the Gospel. We 
have to ascertain the literal meaning of the 
words and their mutual bearings. 


49. For every one shall be salted with fire. | 
“ Every one” is best explained by referring it 
to the word “their” (aùrôv) in the preceding 
clause. Since it cannot be taken universally 
in any sense, its limitation must be deter- 
mined by the context: “every one (of them, 
i.e. the lost) will be (rather than ‘ shall be’) 
salted with fire.’ The expression “will be 
salted with fire” implies that salt and fire are 
alike in some essential characteristic and ope- 
ration. Salt preserves flesh, preventing dis- 
integration; the obvious inference is that 
the quality or efficacy of the unquenchable 
fire may be analogous, not destroying or 
consuming, but preserving from dissolution. 
This cannot apply to natural fire; but it 
may, and here most probably does, apply to 
spiritual fire acting upon the consciousness 
of the lost. The anguish of a tortured 
conscience, of remorse in the thoroughly 
awakened spirit, must needs be commensurate 
in duration, if not with the existence of the 
soul, yet with its continuance in the same 
moral condition. As long as the past is re- 
membered and the struggle against God’s will 
lasts, the torment will endure, quickening 
instead of destroying. The Anglo-Saxon 
expresses this very forcibly by the word 
“ cvic-susl ”—living torture. 

Jablonski has an interesting treatise, shew- 
ing that the word “salt” is frequently applied 
to substances, such as pitch or asphalt, which 
resemble salt as preserving from corruption ; 
but the reference would not present itself to 
the minds of St. Mark’s readers, and seems 
to be excluded by the next clause. See 
Jablonski,‘ Opuscula, ed. Te Water,’ tom. ii. 
P: 459, ff. 


and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt,| On the reading see Note below. Here 
the word “sacrifice” is evidently the anti- 
thesis to “the lost,” understood in the pre- 
ceding clause; and “salt” is the antithesis 
to “fire.” Salted must be taken in the same 
or an analogous sense in both clauses—pre- 
served from corruption: perhaps also with 
the further sense, as suggested by Meyer, 
of being kept, or brought into a state fitted 
for contact with the Divine Being. 

We have therefore, first, a being or person 
consecrated to God an acceptable’ offering, 


i. e. a Christian, as. such, “a reasonable 
sacrifice ” (oyi) Ovoia): this meaning is 
fully borne out by the usage of the New 
Testament, see specially Rom. xii. 1, and is 
accepted by Meyer and other critics. We 
have, secondly, a principle or power by which 
the offering is made acceptable: grace must, 
therefore, be meant, either generally, or in a 
special mode of operation; and, if so, evi- 
dently in the mode indicated throughout this 
passage, į. e. brotherly love, peace among 
brethren (see verse 50), charity, the very 
bond of peace, and of all virtues. It is the 
salt of life—of all life, social and spiritual ; it 
keeps the soul quick, vigorous, acceptable to 
God, and keeps brotherly union unbroken. 
It is the salt of the New Covenant, thus 
exactly analogous to the salt of sacrifice 
(man moi) in the Old, which is called 
“salt of the covenant of thy God” (Lev. ii. 
13): 

50. Salt is good.| Or, “ good is the salt,” 
sc. the salt used for sacrifice: good, in the 
literal sense, as a material thing; good in 
the highest sense, as a spiritual influence. If 
natural salt be spoiled, it ceases, properly 
speaking, to be salt; after undergoing a pro- 
cess of chemical decomposition, it cannot be 
turned to any use or restored to its pristine 
state. If spiritual salt be corrupted, love be 
perverted into envy, emulation, outbreaks of 
selfishness, from which it was specially in- 
tended to preserve the soul, nothing can 
replace it; nothing can preserve the unloving 
soul from destruction, or restore that har- 
monious co-ordination of all members which 
preserves a religious community from dis- 
solution. 


Have salt in yourselves.| Have this prin- 
ciple each in your own hearts, and, as you 
then will be able, have peace one with 
another, 

This exegesis keeps close to the text; it 
introduces no extraneous thought, and it 
harmonises thoroughly with the account of 
the transactions which give occasion to the 
utterance. 

Meyer winds up his exposition—the least 
satisfactory in this part of his work—with a 
suggestion that we have here an imperfect 
account of some lost discourse of our 
Saviour. 

It seems not to have been sufficiently re- 
marked that this discourse forms a most 
solemn and fitting close of our Lord’s whole 


oily 


work in Galilee. On this occasion He con- 
demns, in the most emphatic terms, the 
feelings in which lies the greatest danger for 
the Church in all ages, and sets forth the true 
central principle of its existence, presenting 
with greater distinctness than ever the al- 


v. I—2.] 
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ternatives of eternal life and eternal fire. 
His last word is, “Have peace one with 
another.” 

Such is the close of the work in Galilee, 
presenting to the Church a transfigured Lord, 
a crucified Saviour, the Prince of Peace. 








NOTES on verses 44, 49. 


44, Tischendorf and Weiss omit the verse 
in this place, following N B C LA,a few old 
MSS of the Italic, the Coptic, and the Ar- 
menian Versions. The majority of uncial, 
and nearly all cursive, MSS have it. Augus- 
tine expressly notes the threefold iteration, 
“non enim piguit uno loco ter eadem dicere.” 

The question is, whether omission or in- 
terpolation is more probable. The MSS 
to which modern critics attach most im- 
portance are conspicuous for omissions; in 
this case they are not supported by the Syriac 
or by the best MSS of the Italic Version. 


49. and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt.| This clause is omitted by Tischen- 


dorf in his last edition, on the authority of 
N B L A, and eleven cursive MSS. It is 
extant in nine uncial MSS, including A C 
and D, independent witnesses; in the great 
majority of cursive MSS; in most of the an- 
cient Versions, old Italic, Vulgate, Coptic 
(Wilkins, and Schwartze), Syriac, Gothic, and 
Ethiopian; and it was retained by Lachmann 
and by Tischendorf himself in all previous 
editions. As presenting a real difficulty for 
the exegesis, it was scarcely likely to be inter- 
polated, unless it were, as Schulz suggested, a 
gloss upon the word ddicOnoera, from Lev. 
il. 13, which seems far from probable. Rightly 
understood, it suits the context and adds force 
to the argument. 





CHAPTER &X; 


2 Christ disputeth with the Pharisees touching 
divorcement : 13 blesseth the children that are 
brought unto him: 17 resolveth a rich man 
how he may inherit life everlasting : 23 telleth 
his disciples of the danger of riches: 28 pro- 
miseth rewards to them that forsake any thing 
Jor the gospel: 32 foretelleth his death and 
resurrection : 35 biddeth the two ambitious 
suitors to think rather of suffering with him: 
46 and restoreth to Bartimaeus his sight. 


ND ‘he arose from thence, and : 

cometh into the coasts of Ju- 

dza by the farther side of Jordan: 

and the people resort unto him again ; 

and, as he was wont, he taught them 
again. 

2 4 And the Pharisees came to 
him, and asked him, Is it lawful for a 
man to put away his wife? tempting 
him. 


al 





CHAP. X.—1. THE DEPARTURE FROM 
GALILEE, AND ARRIVAL IN PERMA, 


1. And he arose...Jordan.| On the order 
of events see Dean Mansel’s notes at the end 
of Matt. xviii. and on xix. 1. According to 
the received reading, which is followed by 
A. V., the agreement between St. Matthew 
and St. Mark is complete, though St. Mark, 
as usual, is rather more explicit. Both, how- 
ever, omit all notice of the course pursued 
by our Lord between His departure from 
Galilee and His arrival at the place, not men- 
tioned by name, beyond the Jordan, where 
He recommenced His public teaching. This 
agreement is not materially affected by the 
other reading, adopted by the generality of 
modern critics. Instead of “by the farther 
side of Jordan,” the oldest MSS and Ver- 
sions have, “and beyond the Jordan.” In 
either case we have, first, the final departure 
from Galilee, a journey through Perza of 


uncertain duration, and the arrival at the 
borders of Judæa. From St. Luke’s gospel, 
it appears that in the beginning of the journey 
He touched the frontier of Samaria, and 
that between His departure from Galilee and 
arrival at Jericho several incidents occurred, 
of which no record is found in the other 
Evangelists. See note on Luke ix. 51. 


and the people resort unto him again.| Or, 
and multitudes come together again 
unto Him. It is evident from this state- 
ment that the rumour of His arrival drew 
together great numbers from the adjoining 
district to the north-east of Judea, proving 
that He was already well known in that part 
of Palestine, and incidentally corroborating 
St. John’s accounts of previous visits to Jeru- 
salem. On this occasion He comes forward 
once more as a public Teacher. St. Mark’s 
account is very distinct; according to His 
custom on former occasions He was teaching 
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Matt. 19 
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And he answered and said unto 
them, What did Moses command you? 
4 And they said, Moses suffered to 
write a bill of divorcement, and to 
put her away. 

5 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, For the hardness of your 

` heart he wrote you this precept. 

6 But from the beginning of the 
creation God made them male and 
female. 

7 For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother, and cleave to 
his wife ; 

8 And they twain shall be one 
flesh : so then they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. 

g What therefore God hath joined 


together, let not man put asunder. 


there again, i. e. after a suspension of public 
ministrations. St. Matthew (xix. 2) notices 
the healings only. 


2-12. ON DIVORCE. 


2. And the Pharisees.| ‘The recommence- 
ment of our Lord’s public teaching at once 
brought the Pharisees into conflict with 
Him. The question which they proposed 
was intended to test His position with refer- 
ence to the leading schools of Judea. At 
that time there was a hot contest between 
the followers of Shammai and Hillel. The 
former allowed divorce, but only in cases of 
moral defilement; the latter, by far the more 
influential teacher, left it altogether to the 
husband’s will. It might be declared on the 
slightest grounds, some of which were after- 
wards specified by Rabbi Akiba. Such, in- 
deed, was the common practice: Josephus 
put away his wife, mother of his three 
children, “ not liking her ways” (see the last 
chapter of his Life). The subject is dis- 
cussed by Dean Mansel on St. Matthew, and 
lately by Achelis, ‘ Bergpredigt,’ pp. 137- 
139. ‘The decision of our Lord must have 
taken the Pharisees by surprise, nor would 
they know how to deal with it: it appealed 
to a religious principle which could not be 
gainsaid. 


to put away his wife.) St. Mark omits 
“for every cause,” Matt. xix, 3; his readers 
would not understand the allusion to a techni- 
cal term current in the Rabbinical schools. 

10. And in the house.) This implies that 
our Lord was sojourning at the place, having 
a temporary residence. The teaching had 
been in public; but the disciples, needing 


ST. MARK. X. 


[v. 3—15 


1o And in the house his disciples 
asked him again of the same matter. 


11 And he saith unto them, * Who- « matt. 
soever shall put away his wife, and 3% %79. 


marry another, committeth adultery 
against her. 

12 And if a woman shall put away 
her husband, and be married to an- 
other, she committeth adultery. 


13 94 ’And they brought young: Mat: 


children to him, that he should touch ‘> 
them: and his disciples rebuked those 
that brought them. 

14 But when Jesus saw 7t, he was 
much displeased, and said unto them, 
Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of God. 

15 Verily I say unto you, Whoso- 


further instruction on a difficult point, con- 
sulted Him, as usual, privately, at the. close 
of the day. This might be inferred from 
St. Matthew’s account, who, in verse 8, has 
“he saith unto them, ze. the people ;” in 
verse 9, “ I say unto you.” 

11. St. Mark omits the exception “in 
the case of adultery,” twice recorded by St. 
Matthew (v. 32 and xix. 9, where see notes), 
either as being well known, or as not bearing 
directly upon the question of the disciples. 

12. Andifawoman.| This is the counter- 
part of the words in St. Matthew. The man 
who marries a divorced woman commits 
adultery ; so does the divorced woman who 
marries again. In addition to what has been 
written by Dean Mansel on St. Matthew, /.c., 
it must be observed that there is neither here 
nor elsewhere in the Holy Scriptures any 
intimation that a man separated from an 
adulterous wife, who is dead to him, incurs 
blame for remarriage ; the penalty falls on the 
evil-doer. 


13-16. THE BLESSING OF CHILDREN. 


This account has a few, but very striking, 
words in addition to those of the other 
Synoptists. 

13. they brought.| This touching scene 
most probably occurred in the same house; the 
parents would naturally bring their children 
to Jesus for His blessing. Cf. note on ch. 
1X. 30. r 

14. was much displeased] St. Mark uses 
a strong word, implying indignant anger. 

and forbid them not] Omit the word 
“and.” St. Mark, as usual, has the more 
lively form, giving the words in quick succes- 


Matt, 
k 16. 


v: 16—21.] 


ever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. 

16 And he took them up in his 
arms, put /zs hands upon them, and 
blessed them. 

17 f “And when he was gone 
forth into the way, there came one 
running, and kneeled to him, and 
asked him, Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life? 

18 And Jesus said unto him, Why 


sion: “let them come unto me; hinder them 
not.” So Tischendorf, Weiss, McClellan, 
&e. 

15. St. Matthew has this saying on 
another occasion, ch. xviii. 3. Our Lord 
doubtless recalled it to the mind of His dis- 
ciples, already forgetful of the lesson so lately 
given; cf. ch. ix. 36, 37. 

16. These details are peculiar to St. Mark 
—the embracing, the blessing, and the em- 
phatic close. 

The application to infant-baptism made 
by our Church is questioned by some critics. 
But the argument is clear and conclusive; 
if children are capable of receiving a blessing, 
they must be fit recipients of that which is 
signified and conyeyed in Baptism, 


17-27. THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 


17. Andwhen he was gone forth.| Rather, 
“and when He was going forth.” The 
young man came just as our Lord was leaving 
the house, where He had passed the night. 
St. Mark alone notices this sign of earnest- 
ness: “they who seek Me early shall find 
Me.” ‘Thus, too, we owe to St. Mark the 


fact that “he came running, and fell on his 


knees; both important, as showing zeal and 
reverence, a recognition of Jesus, if not as 
the Christ—which is not stated—yet as a 
Teacher specially empowered to shew the 
way to eternal life. 


inherit.| So too St. Luke; St. Matthew 
has “that I may have.” “Inherit” is more 
special, implying “that I may be among those 
who are true children, and, as such, lawful 
inheritors of the kingdom.” 


18. Why callest thou me good?| ‘The ques- 
tion is undoubtedly intended to probe the 
depth of the young man’s faith. Nothing 
but a recognition of the Divinity of Christ 
could justify the expression used by him, if 
it were taken in its highest and absolute sense. 
As a conventional form, or even as a genuine 
expression of reverence, our Lord will not 
permit it to be applied to Himself, regarded 
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callest thou me good? there is none 
good but one, that is, God. 

19 Thou knowest the command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery, Do 
not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear 
false witness, Defraud not, Honour 
thy father and mother. 

20 And he answered and said unto 
him, Master, all these have I observed 
from my youth. 

21 Then Jesus beholding him, 


loved him, and said unto him, One 


in the light of a merely human Teacher. 
Words without meaning, or with a meaning 
only partially true, are rejected by Him who 
is “the Truth.” It is, therefore, evident 
that this statement leads onward to the 
truth afterwards fully revealed—that, since 
all goodness proceeds from God only, and 
exists in Him alone, pure and absolute, the 
epithet “ good” being rightly applied to the 
Son necessarily involves His oneness in Es- 
sence with the Father. This text, however, 
is not a declaration of that doctrine, but a 
preparation for it, and, as such, peculiarly 
suitable to this critical point in our Lord’s 
career. 


19. St. Matthew here is rather fuller. 
He begins in verse 17 (ch. xix.) with a direct 
answer to the young man’s first question, re- 
cords a second question, and adds in verse 19 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
the words in which St. Paul sums up the 
substantial import of the law (Rom. xiii. 9). 
Thus again, in verse 20, St. Matthew adds, 
“ What lack I yet?” The differences in the 
two gospels are characteristic: our Evan- 
gelist is more graphic and minute in relating 
the circumstances, St. Matthew more exact 
in recording the words. ‘The passage is 
strongly opposed to the theory that either 
copied from the other. The details were pro- 
bably added to the original tradition by St. 
Peter, who must have watched with special 
interest the young man so like himself in 
impulsive temperament; an interest shared 
certainly by St. Mark, remembering the sin- 
gular resemblance to his own conduct when 
he left Paul and Barnabas. See also note on 
ch, xiv. 51. 


21. Then Jesus beholding him.) Rather, 
“ looking at him ;” an earnest, searching look 
is intimated. Our Lord looked into the 
young man’s heart, and saw there somewhat 
which elicited love: a peculiarly interesting 
fact, as indicating Divine insight blended with 
natural human feeling. That love explains 
the following command, which might other- 
wise have an aspect of sternness. It was no 
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thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven : and come, take up the cross, 
and follow me. 

22 And he was sad at that saying, 
and went away grieved: for he had 
great possessions. 

23 And Jesus looked round about, 
and saith unto his disciples, How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God ! 

24 And the disciples were asto- 
nished at his words But Jesus an- 
swereth again, and saith unto them, 
Children, how hard is it for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the king- 
dom of God ! 

25 It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for 


ST. MARK. X. 


[v. 22—30.“ 


a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

26 And they were astonished out 
of measure, saying among themselves, 
Who then can be saved ? 

27 And Jesus looking upon them 
saith, With men ¢ zs impossible, but 
not with God: for with God all 
things are possible. 


28 4@*Then Peter began to say Matt x 


unto him, Lo, we have left all, and?” 
have followed thee. 

29 And Jesus answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, There is no 
man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, and the gospel’s, 

30 But he shall receive an hundred- 
fold now in this time, houses, and 





general command, applicable to all who would 
be disciples of Christ, but a special call to 
be thenceforth enrolled among His personal 
followers. 


take up the cross, cf. viii. 34. These words 
are omitted in most of the oldest MSS, in- 
cluding C D. 

22. he was sad.| The expression used 
by St. Mark implies a gloota overciouding 
the countenance, like the sky darkened at the 
approach of a sudden storm. ‘This passage 
is often referred to in very early writings, 
by Justin Martyr, in the Clementines, and in 
the writings of heretics, the Marcosians, Ptole- 
means, and the Valentinians (see Irenæus, 
I. 8.3; 1.20. 2.) The Gospel of the Hebrews 
has an addition, shewing how seriously that 
document had been corrupted in the time of 
Origen by the bad taste of the Ebionites; cf. 
Orig. tom. iii. p. 671 B. 

23. looked round about.| The expression 
usually employed by St. Mark on similar oc- 
casions, 


24. were astonished.| A word denoting 
utter bewilderment, seldom used by other 
writers in the N. T. This verse is much 
fuller than those which correspond to it in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. 


Children.) Note the affectionate address, 
tempering the severity of the declaration. 


Sor them that trust in riches.| These words 
are found in the great majority of MSS and 
of ancient Versions, and, whether expressed 
or understood, are certainly needed, as inter- 
preting our Lord’s statement. ‘They are, 
however, omitted by Tischendorf, Weiss, 





and McClellan, following the two oldest and 
one other MSS, and one copy of the Coptic 
Version. Possibly, they may have been in- 
serted as a gloss; but it seems hazardous to 
reject them without the authority of inde- 
pendent witnesses. 


26. among themselves.) Not, therefore, 
openly; but their hearts were open to the 
Heart-searcher. Tischendorf here judi- 
ciously deserts his usual authorities, which 
have “to Him” for ‘‘ among themselves.” ; 


28-31. THE REWARD OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


28. have followed thee.) St. Mark omits 
the words,“ What shall we have, therefore ?” 
(Matt. xix. 27.) They might seem to imply 
culpable ambition or selfishness, but our 
Lord’s answer proves simply that the feel- 
ings which dictated them needed a check and 
warning. The promise is general. Every 
Christian will receive far more than he gives 
up; he will have dearer ties than the natural 
ties, possessions more precious than earth can 
supply—both rewards stated most fully by 
St. Mark—but on the condition of sharing 
his Master’s earthly trials; with persecutions, 
a word recorded by St. Mark only—a most 
important one, shewing how repeatedly our 
Lord prepared His disciples for the tribu- 
lations which awaited them. 

St. Mark omits the great promise to the 
Twelve, recorded by St. Matthew, xix. 28. 
It would be scarcely intelligible to Romans, 
or might have seemed to them applicable 
to the future condition of Hebrew Christians. 
St. Luke, also, writing specially for Gentiles, 
leaves it unnoticed, b 


v. 31—38.] 


brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with persecutions ; 
and in the world to come eternal life. 

31 *But many that are first shall 


Matt.19. be last; and the last first. 
O. 


32 T %And they were in the way 


Matt.20. going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus 


7. 


went before them: and they were 
amazed; and as they followed, they 
were afraid. And he took again the 
twelve, and began to tell them what 
things should happen unto him, 

33 Saying, Behold, we go up to 
. Jerusalem ; and the Son of man shall 
be delivered unto the chief priests, 
and unto the scribes; and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall de- 
liver him to the Gentiles : l 


34 And they shall mock him, and 


ST. MARK. X. 


shall scourge him, and shall spit upon 
him, and shall kill him : and the third 
day he shall rise again. 


35 S And James and John, the < Matt. z0. 


O. 


sons of Zebedee, come unto him, ^” 
saying, Master, we would that thou 
shouldest do for us whatsoever we 
shall desire. ' 

36 And he said unto them, What 
would ye that I should do for you? 

37 They said unto him, Grant 
unto us that we may sit, one on thy 
right hand, and the other on thy left 
hand, in thy glory. 

38 But Jesus said unto them, Ye 
know not what ye ask: can ye drink 
of the cup that I drink of? and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with? 





32-34. FURTHER PREDICTION OF SUFFER- 
INGS ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM. 


32. And they were in the way...afraid.] 
This verse may be rendered according to the 
oldest MSS, “ And they were on the way going 
up to Jerusalem: and Jesus was going be- 
fore them; and they were astonished (as in 
verse 24): and those who were following 
were afraid.” ‘The extreme amazement (St. 
Mark uses the same word elsewhere in describ- 
ing utter bewilderment, cf. ch. i. 27) of the 
disciples is accounted for by their feeling that 
the last crisis was now near at hand; but 
there is evidently a reference to the paragraph 
immediately preceding, in which it is distinctly 
announced that persecution would be the lot 
of all true disciples, verse 30; and a warning 
is given seriously affecting those who were 
foremost among them, verse 31. ‘The amaze- 
ment is attributed only to the Twelve; the 
fear was shared by all who then followed our 
Lord on His last journey. 


And he took again the twelve.| Calling 
them apart, as on other occasions, in order 
to give them more special instruction. The 
expression “ He began to tell them” refers to 
the announcement not only that He would 
suffer death, but that the journey then com- 
menced would have that termination. 


34. and shall kill bhim] Both St. Mark 
and St. Luke omit the word “ crucify,” which 
St. Matthew retains, with his usual accuracy 
in recording our Lord’s words. The Cross 
had previously been intimated (see ch. viii. 
34), but not distinctly pointed out as the 
mode of His death. 


35-45. THE APPLICATION OF THE SONS 
OF ZEBEDEE, AND THE RIVALRY AMONG 
THE DISCIPLES. 


35. And James and Jobn.) This applica- 
tion was made immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the cruel and ignominious 
death of our Lord and of His resurrection : 
a point often overlooked in judging the cha- 
racter of the two brothers, who thus shewed 
devoted zeal and strong faith, though with an 
alloy of personal feeling which called for re- 
pression. St. Mark omits to notice the inter- 
vention of Salome ; see note on Matt. xx. 20. 


we would that thou shouldest do.| Or “we 
wish.” ‘This request and the following an- 
swer are implied, but not related, by St. Mat- 
thew. Our Evangelist is especially intent upon 
the indications of unhealthy feelings of rivalry 
among the Apostles. 


38. the baptism that Iam baptized with. | 
This is omitted by the oldest MSS in Matt. 
xx. 22. ‘Though identical in general mean- 
ing with the previous clause, it has a special 
significance: the baptism was that of blood, 
through which our Lord passed into the state 
of glory, followed by His true disciples. The 
first question was, whether they had the 
courage required to go with Him through 
sufferings and death. ‘There may be an allu- 
sion in v. 39 to the death of St. James and the 
protracted trials of St. John, but scarcely to 
any special suffering of the latter; whether 
or not any weight is to be attached to the 
very ancient account of his near approach to 
martyrdom at the Porta Latina, which M. 
Renan, rather unexpectedly, holds to be pro- 
bable, see ‘ Antechrist,’ pp. 197-199. 
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39 And they said unto him, We 
can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye 
shall indeed drink of the cup that I 
drink of; and with the baptism that 
I am baptized withal shall ye be bap- 
tized : 

40 But to sit on my right hand and 
on my left hand is not mine to give; 
but ét shall be given to them for whom 
it is prepared. 

41 But when the ten heard :t, they 
began to be much displeased with 
James and John, 

42 But Jesus called them to him, 


2 Luke 22. and saith unto them, 4 Ye know that 


25. 


U Or, Aink 


good. 


they which ‘are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them; and their great ones ex- 
ercise authority upon them. 

43 But so shall it not be among 
you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, shall be your minister : 

44 And whosoever of you will be 
the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all. 

45 For even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to 





40. but it shall be given vo them.) Or, 
omitting these words, “ save to them for whom. 
it is prepared.” See note on Matt. xx. 23. 

42. which are accounted to rule.| ‘The ex- 
pression is peculiar, meaning, probably, “ who 
are regarded as rulers,” and.as such exercise 
dominion; by some critics the words are 
understood to imply pretension rather than 
right. 


46-52. THE JOURNEY THROUGH JERICHO. 


The narratives of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
agree, with some slight divergences in detail. 
Both pass over the reception of our Lord in 
Jericho, which is circumstantially related by 
St. Luke, who differs also from them in re- 
presenting the healing of the blind man as 
taking place before the entrance into the 
city. St. Matthew, however, mentions two 
blind men, ch. xx. 30, where see note. 


_ 46. they came to Jericho.) The entrance 
is not noticed by St. Matthew. 


Bartimæus.) I.e., as St. Mark explains it, 
son of Timzus. It may be inferred that 
the person so designated was known to St. 
Mark’s readers, being from that time, as is 
implied in verse 52, a follower of Christ, 
and possibly a missionary. 


ST. MARK. X. 


[v. 39—51. 


minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. 


46 T And they came to Jericho ` ¢ Matt. 2 


and as he went out of Jericho with °” 
his disciples and a great number of 
people, blind Bartimzeus, the son of 
‘Timezus, sat by the way side begging. 

47 And when he heard that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth, he began to cry 
out, and say, Jesus, thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 

48 And many charged him that he 
should hold his peace: but he cried the 
more a great deal, Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. 

49 And Jesus stood still, and com- 
manded him to be called. And they 
call the blind man, saying unto him, 
Be of good comfort, rise; he calleth 
thee. 

50 And he, casting away his gar- 
ment, rose, and came to Jesus. 

51 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee? ‘The blind man 
said unto him, Lord, that I might 
receive my sight. 





47. Jesus of Nazareth.) A designation ` 
never used by the Evangelist, save in record- 
ing the words of others, see ch. i. 24. The 
people of Jericho would naturally refer to 
our Lord’s original dwelling-place; but the 
blind man appealed to Him at once as the 
Son of David (this designation also occurring 
here for the first time in St. Mark’s gospel, 
see note on ch.i. 1), thus recognising Him 
as the Messiah. 


49, 50. The command to the disciples, 
their kindly, sympathising words, and the 
sudden energetic action of the blind man, are 
related with a vividness and fulness charac- 
teristic of this gospel. St. Peter naturally 
recalled them, not,.it may be, without refer- 
ence to his own act, described by St. John, 
ch. xxi. 7. The originality and independence 
of this narrative are recognised by late 
critical writers. Á 


rose.| Or, according to most of the older 
MSS, leapt up: cf. Acts iii. 6, where a differ- 


ent word with the same meaning is used in the 
Greek. 


_ 51. Lord.] The word used by Bartimæus 
is Rabbuni, i.e. Master and Teacher; cf. 
John xx. 16. 


yr, 
ved thee. 


v. 52—3.] 


52 And Jesus said unto him, Go 
thy way; thy faith hath "made thee 
whole. And immediately he received 
his sight, and followed Jesus in the 
way. 


CE it: Reex 


1 Christ rideth with triumph into Jerusalem : 
12 curseth the fruitless leafy tree: 15 purgeth 
the temple: 20 exhorteth his disciples to sted- 
Sastness of faith, and to forgive their enemies: 
27 and defendeth the lawfulness of his actions, 
by the witness of Fohn, who was a man sent 
of God. 


ST. MARK. X. XI. 
yor when they came nigh to /Matt. er. 


Jerusalem, unto Bethphage and * 
Bethany, at the mount of Olives, he 
sendeth forth two of his disciples, 

2 And saith unto them, Go your 
way into the village over against 
you: and as soon as ye be entered 
into it, ye shall find a colt tied, whereon 
never man sat; loose him, and bring 
him. 

3 And if any man say unto you, 
Why do ye this? say ye that the 





CHAP. XI.—1-11. THE ENTRANCE INTO 
JERUSALEM. 


From this point the three Synoptical 
Gospels coincide substantially up to the 
morning of the Resurrection; the few and 
unimportant differences consist either in cha- 
racteristics of style, such as have previously 
been remarked, or in facts and words related 
more or less fully by each. 


1. when they came nigh to Jerusalem.| The 
journey from Jericho to Jerusalem occupies 
about seven hours, at the usual rate of 
travelling. It is laborious and trying. 
After a slow ascent of some miles the road 
crosses the wild desolate heights of the 
Quarantana, through rugged passes fearfully 
hot at the season of Easter and usually 
haunted by robbers, the scene of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (cf. Luke x. 30), and, 
according to tradition, of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion. An inn or caravanserai, about midway, 
offers at present some repose, but no refresh- 
ment. On the height overhanging the de- 
scent to Bethany, the view of Jerusalem—by 
far the grandest—opens upon the traveller 
from the east. There our Lord looked 
down on the Temple, and the whole extent 
of the “city of the Great King ;” there, for 
the first time, He took the decisive step of 
publicly announcing Himself as the Messiah 
by preparations for a formal entrance, like 
one of the kings of old, in peaceful guise, 
riding upon an ass, and attended by a vast 
multitude, now fully recognising and loudly 
proclaiming His true rank. 

Modern criticism ventures to speculate 
upon the feelings by which our Lord was 
then actuated. Keim, one of the latest and 
ablest exponents of rationalistic views, holds 
that He was elated, filled with new hopes, 
expecting that He would now be accepted by 
the nation as the Messiah; not, however, as 
relying upon the multitude of the followers, 
but upon a change of feelings in the people and 
their leaders, wrought by the intervention of 
God. No ground for this assumption is found 


in the sacred Records. In the last discourse 
to His disciples (ch. x. 31-34) our Lord had 
foretold, fully and distinctly, the fatal issue 
of this journey, and not a word had been 
afterwards uttered of a contrary import. 
Keim arbitrarily rejects the discourses in 
St. Luke’s gospel, which fully accord with 
that prediction; but he can adduce no saying 
which proves or indicates that Jesus shared 
the excitement of His followers. He was 
completing His own work; the time was 
come when He was to meet the fate reserved 
for the Christ. From first to last He acted 
and spoke as one who had the rights of a 
King, but who, in asserting them, was fully 
aware that He would thereby insure His 
condemnation and death. 

On the date of the arrival at Jerusalem, 
see note on Matt. xxi. t: it must have been 
late in the afternoon of Sunday. 


Bethphage and Bethany.) ‘Thus, too, St. 
Luke; St. Matthew has Bethphage only. In 
this passage the readings differ. Some MSS 
omit Bethphage, others Bethany, but both are 
well supported. Bethphage, “House of Figs,” 
is often mentioned in the Talmud, and, being 
well known, is probably named here in order 
to determine the site of Bethany, of which no 
ancient notice is found except in the Gospel 
history. From comparing the various pas- 
sages in which these names occur, it would 
seem that Bethphage was a term applied to a 
district of some extent to the east of Jeru- 
salem, and that Bethany was situate on its 
western border. The question is discussed 
by Caspari, ‘Leben Jesu, p. 162, who sug- 
gests that Bethany (which he renders “ House 
of Booths,” Bethchanioth) may have been the 
place where travellers attending the festivals 
set up their booths or tents: but the deriva- 
tion of the word and the usage are uncertain. 


2. whereon never man sat.) So too St. 
Luke. The notice is important. Animals 
which had not previously been used were 
alone admissible for sacred purposes, cf. Num, 
xix. 2; Deut. xxi. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7. 
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Lord hath need of him; and straight- 
way he will send him hither. 

4 And they went their way, and 
found the colt tied by the door with- 
out in a place where two ways met ; 
and they loose him. 

5 And certain of them that stood 
there said unto them, What do ye, 
loosing the colt ? 

6 And they said unto them even 
as Jesus had commanded: and they 
let them go. 

7 And they. brought the colt to 
Jesus, and cast their garments on 
him ; and he sat upon him. 

8 And many spread their garments 
in the way: and others cut down 
branches off the trees, and strawed 
them in the way. 

g And they that went before, and 
they that followed, cried, saying, Ho- 


ST. MARK. XI. 


[v. 4—13. 


sanna; Blessed zs he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord: 

10 Blessed be the kingdom of our 
father David, that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: Hosanna in the 
highest. 

II And Jesus entered into Jeru- 
salem, and into the temple: and when 
he had looked round about upon all 
things, and now the eventide was 
come, he went out unto Bethany 
with the twelve. 

12 T And on the morrow, when 
they were come from Bethany, he 
was hungry : 


13 £ And seeing a fig tree afar off £ Matt. 


having leaves, he came, if haply he * 
might find anything thereon: and 
when he came to it, he found nothing 
but leaves; for the time of figs was 
not yet. 





3. he will send him hither.| Late editors, 
following the oldest MSS, add the word again. 
I.e. the disciples are to promise that the ass 
will be restored to the owner. This seems 
below the dignity of the occasion, and of the 
Speaker. The MSS which insert again are 
generally more remarkable for omissions than 
additions ; but here they are tiot supported by 
any ancient Versions, or by early Fathers. 

4, in a place where two ways met.| Or 
“on the open place.” McClellan renders 
“the cross road;” Davidson, “the cross 
way.” The meaning is evidently a place in 
front of the gate, outside of the courtyard; 
in Latin, “ compitum,” or “ platea.” 

8. branches off the trees.) The oldest MSS 
have “strawings (orBddas, i. e. branches or 
leafage for strewing), having cut them from 
the fields ;” but the text followed by the A. V. 
is strongly supported. ‘The critical question 
involved in this reading is discussed fully and 
fairly by McClellan, who retains the received 
text. 

10. Blessed...in the name of the Lord.] The 
oldest MSS and Versions omit the last words 
and have “ Blessed be the coming kingdom of 
our father David,” z.e. the Messianic kingdom 
now approaching, and about to be established. 
This clause is peculiar to St. Mark. 


11. into the temple... upon all things.) This 
is an important addition to St. Matthew’s 
account. On the day of His arrival our 
Lord, going at once to the temple, did not 
act at once, as might have been inferred from 
the other Gospels, but “ looked around upon 


all things,” inspected the whole temple, its 
buildings, contents, and customs, and then, it 
being now a late hour, went out to Bethany. 
St. Matthew, who generally compresses ac- 
counts of closely connected events, passes 
over this visit of inspection as simply pre- 
paratory for the formal act of judgment. 
The impression made upon the disciples by 
what they now saw prepared them for that 
act. It accords with our Lord’s character 
that He should act after an interval, rather 
than on His first entrance, when He was 
surrounded by an excited multitude. 


12-14. SENTENCE PRONOUNCED ON THE 
BARREN FIG-TREE. 


12. And on the morrow.| ‘This proves that 
the previous visit could not, as Keim sup- 
poses, have been on a Friday. A Sabbath 
might have intervened so far as St. Matthew’s 
account is concerned, but St. Mark’s state- 
ment is explicit. We are now reading what 
took place on the Monday. 


he was hungry.| ‘The hunger of our Lord, 
mentioned also by St. Matthew, may imply 
that He had passed the night in “ prayer and 
fasting” (ch. ix. 29). He was about to cast 
out the Evil One from his own Father’s house. 


13. The variations in this account are 
noticeable. St. Mark tells us that He saw 
the fig-tree, covered with leaves, from afar ; 
that He came to it, expecting that it might 
have fruit. This expectation was not founded 
on the time of year, for, as. St. Mark alone 
observes, it was not yet the season even for 


Matt. 21, 


2. 


v. 14—18.] 


14 And Jesus answered and said 
unto it, No man eat fruit of thee 
hereafter for ever. And his disciples 
heard zt. 

15 "And they come to Jerusa- 
lem : and Jesus went into the temple, 
and began to cast out them that sold 
and bought in the temple, and over- 
threw the tables of the moneychangers, 
and the seats of them that sold doves; 





young figs, which are especially prized for 
their sweetness and savour, but on the fact 
that the leaves were out, it being invariably 
the case that they come out after the early 
fruit-buds (see Tristram, N.H.p.351). The 
tree, probably owing to its situation on a 
sunny elevation (it was seen from afar), was 
precocious; it had leaves nearly a month 
before the usual season, and might there- 
fore be presumed to have fruit also. The 
points thus noticed are symbolical, true to 
nature and to history. The tree represents 
the Hebrew people; the leaves all the outward 
forms, which, according to the intention of 
the Founder, should have been signs and 
accompaniments of holy acts. Our Lord 
came -hungering for such fruits of righteous- 
ness, but the time for them, though overdue, 
was not yet come. N.B.—This explanation 
is accepted by Meyer and Weiss, and con- 
firmed by Riggenbach, ‘Reise nach Palästina, 
p- 193. It is objected that the fruit buds are 
not edible, and that the first ripe fruit is not 
found before midsummer; cf. Gesen. Thes. 
s. v. MND; Wetstein iz Joc.; Van Lennep 
‘Bible Lands,’ i. 139, and Heer, who has an 
essay on the subject in the ‘ Studien und Kri- 
tiken, 1874, p. 549, ff. But unripe figs were 
commonly eaten, and were to be looked for 
after the formation of the leaves. See Tract. 
Shebhi'ith, iv. 7, ap. Wichelhaus, ‘ Acad. 
Vorles.’ ii, 291. The explanations pro- 
posed by Heer and Van Lennep are encum- 
bered with serious difficulties and cannot be 
reconciled with St. Mark’s statement. 

14. No man eat fruit, dc.) Or, may 
no man eat, &c. The expression differs 
from that in St. Matthew: it is even more 
emphatic, and seems intended to convey a 
warning specially applicable to converts from 
Judaism, liable as such, to relapse into old 
habits. This gives a distinct point to the re- 
mark which follows, “and the disciples heard 
it.” They were to take that lesson to them- 
selves. 


15-19.. VISITATION OF THE TEMPLE, AND 
CLOSE OF THE SECOND Day. 


15. See notes on St. Matthew. It may 


ST. MARK. XI. 


16 And would not suffer that any 
man should carry any vessel through 
the temple. 

17 And he taught, saying unto 
them, Is it not written, My house 
shall be called of all nations the house 
of prayer? but ye have made it a den 
of thieves. 

18 And the scribes and chief priests 
heard it, and sought how they might 





be added that certain booths, or bazaars, 
within the temple-enclosure—probably in an 
outer court—belonged to the family of the 
high-priest, who derived a large income from 
them, especially from the sale of pigeons. 
They are mentioned frequently in Rabbinical 
writings as “ the booths of the sons of Hanan,” 
i. e. Annas (channiyoth bene Hanan). These 
booths were destroyed about three years be- 
fore the fall of the temple, probably in the 
terrible insurrection, when the last of that 
evil family was massacred. See Derenbourg, 
‘ Histoire de Palestine, p. 468. 


16. And would not suffer.| This notice, 
peculiar to St. Mark, shews that the high- 
priests permitted some, probably their own 
attendants, to carry utensils not merely into 
the precinct of the Temple but through it, 
making it, so far, a thoroughfare: an abuse 
not uncommon in days of religious decay. 


17. And he taught.| Literally, “and He 
was teaching ;” an expression which implies 
that our Lord then, as was His wont, began 
to give instruction to the people, referring 
specially to the preceding transaction. 


shall be called of all nations.| Rather, 
“my house shall be called a house of prayer 
for all nations.” 


a den of thieves.| Derenbourg (/. c. p. 467) 
quotes passages which shew that the bazaars 
were notorious for fraudful dealings; they 
were probably let out to traffickers at an ex- 
orbitant rate. f 


18. And the scribes and chief priests.] 
Rather (according to the oldest and best 
MSS, of different recensions) And the chief 
priests and the scribes. The fury of the 
chief priests on hearing of these proceedings, 
which took place in their absence, was na- 
tural: their authority and their interests were 
attacked. But the Scribes must have been 
moved by different feelings: offended, doubt- 
less, by the assumption of a power to which 
He could have no claim, save as a Prophet or 
as the Christ. Neither of these parties, how- 
ever, could act at once. The Priests were 
aware that the breach of law originated with 
them; the Scribes felt that they must, in the 
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destroy him: for they feared him, 
because all the people was astonished 
at his doctrine. 

19 And when even was come, he 
went out of the city. 

20 4 “And in the morning, as they 
passed by, they saw the fig tree dried 
up from the roots. 

21 And Peter calling to remem- 
brance saith unto him, Master, be- 
hold, the fig tree which thou cursedst 
is withered away. 

22 And Jesus answering saith unto 
1 Or, Have them, "Have faith in God. 
the faith Š 
of God. 23 For verily I say unto you, That 

whosoever shall say unto this moun- 
tain, Be thou removed, and be thou 
cast into the sea; and shall not doubt 


@ Matt. 21. 
19. 
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[v 19—27s 


in his heart, but shall believe that 
those things which he saith shall come 
to pass; he shall have whatsoever he 
saith. 

24 Therefore I say unto you, 
What things soever ye desire, when ? Matt: 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall have them. 

25 And when ye stand praying, 
‘forgive, if ye have ought against < ee 
any: that your Father also which is ` 
in heaven may forgive you your 
trespasses. 

26 But if ye do not forgive, neither 
will your Father which is in heaven 
forgive your trespasses. 

27 4 And they come again to Jeru- 


: > @ Matt. : 
salem: Zand as he was walking in 3 


23. 








first place, overthrow our Lord’s authority. 
The feelings of the people are described in 
precisely the same terms, as on the occasion 
when He first came forward as a public 
Meacherm Cf chi 22. 


20-26. LESSONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
MIRACLE OF THE BARREN FIG-TREE. 


20. And in the morning.| ‘They had not 
observed, on the previous evening, that the fig- 
tree had withered: probably because they 
returned from the city after sunset. 

21. Peter calling to remembrance.| The 
name and words of the apostle are recorded, 
not as reflecting distinction upon him, but 
probably because they recalled his feelings of 
perplexity and surprise. 

withered away.| Or, ‘dried up? The 
same word is used in the preceding verse. 


23. and shall not doubt.| St. Mark gives 
the words then spoken more fully than the 
other Evangelists, especially those which 
touch the inner state of St. Peter most closely. 
The removal of the mountain would be un- 
derstood spiritually. The disciples had a 
clear Scriptural text interpreting its meaning 
(Zech. iv. 7), and must have known that it 
was a metaphor commonly used in the Rab- 
binical schools; but the promise is general, 
including all manifestations of supernatural 
power. 


whatsoever he saith.) Or, omitting these . 


words, he shall have it: lit. it shall be to 
him. 

24. What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray.| Rather “whatsoever things you ask 
for when praying.” The promise is that re- 
quests offered by a faithful heart in, prayer 


will be granted, not that all desires will be 
fulfilled ; but in the A. V. the word “ desire ” 
is equivalent to “ask for,” not to “ wish for.” 

25. forgive...trespasses.| The introduc- 
tion of this saying is remarkable. It is cer- 
tainly not interpolated, not a mere adaptation 
of a former word of our Lord. It enforces 
a great truth in reference to the preceding 
promise. A chief hindrance to the faith, 
without which there can be no spiritual 
power, is the presence of angry, uncharitable 
feelings. When a man prays—whatever be 
his object, he must put away all malice and 
hatred from his heart, and specially when he 
would ask for an intervention of God. The 
presence of a personal feeling of enmity 
would convert the prayer for miraculous 
powers into a deadly sin. Compare with 
this injunction the close of our Lord’s in- 
structions to His disciples in Galilee, ch. ix. 
50, where see note. St. Peter’s mind was 
much occupied with this subject, cf. 1 Peter 
il. 19, 20, 233 iil. 8, 93 iv. 8. 

26. But if ye do not forgive.) This verse 
is omitted by Tischendorf and other critics, 
following their usual authorities, supported 
by some few other MSS and old Versions. 
It may be derived from the corresponding 
passage in Matt. vi. 15; but it is equally 
probable that it was omitted by an oversight, 
not uncommon in the oldest MSS. 


27-33. INQUIRY AS TO AUTHORITY. 


The accounts of the three Synoptists agree 
closely ; those of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
are all but identical. 


27. they come again to Jerusalem.) The 


inquiry thus took place on the morning after 
the sweeping reform of the Temple. 


Or, 


hing. 


v. 28—2 | 


the temple, there come to him the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and the 
elders, 

28 And say unto him, By what 
authority doest thou these things? 
and who gave thee this authority to 
do these things? 

29 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, I will also ask of you one 
"question, and answer me, and I will 
tell you by what authority I do these 
things. 

30 The baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men? answer 
me. 
31 And they reasoned with them- 
selves, saying, If we shall say, From 
heaven; he will say, Why then did 
ye not believe him? 

32 But if we shall say, Of men ; 
they feared the people: for all men 
counted John, that he was a prophet 
indeed. 

33 And they answered and said 
unto Jesus, We cannot tell. And 
Jesus answering saith unto them, 
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Neither do I tell you by what autho- 
rity I do these things. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I In a parable of the vineyard let out to un- 
thankful husbandmen, Christ foretelleth the 
reprobation of the Jews, and the calling of 
the Gentiles. 13 He avoideth the snare. of the 
Pharisees and Herodians about paying tribute 
to Cesar: 18 convinceth the error of the 
Sadducees, who dented the resurrection: 28 
resolveth the scribe, who questioned of the first 
commandment : 35 refuteth the opinion that 
the scribes held of Christ: 38 bidding the 
people td beware of their ambition and hypo- 
crisy: 41 and commendeth the poor widow 
Jor her two mites, above all, 


ND ‘he began to speak unto e Matt. at. 


them by parables. A certain 3> 
man planted a vineyard, and set an 
hedge about zt, and digged a place for 
the winefat, and built a tower, and 
let it out to husbandmen, and went 
into a far country. 

2 And at the season he sent to the 
husbandmen a servant, that he might 
receive from the husbandmen of the 
fruit of the vineyard. 





28. and who gave thee this authority? 
Instead of “and” late critical editions have 
“or,” which is preferable, “and” being pro- 
bably taken from St. Matthew. “Or” draws 
out the alternative question more distinctly. 
They would have our Lord declare whether 
He claimed an inherent authority or a special 
mission. ‘The answer might support a charge 
of blasphemy, or lead to a formal trial of His 
pretensions. 


30. answer me.| Omitted by the other 
Evangelists, but characteristic at once of 
St. Mark’s animated style and of the Master’s 
earnestness. 


32. But if we shall say.) Or, “but shall 
we say, of men? They feared the people; 
for every man held of a certainty that the 
man John was a prophet.” ‘The sudden turn, 
the abrupt break, and the forcible declaration 
come out most distinctly in St. Mark’s 
account. The word rendered “zf” is omitted 
in all the best MSS. 


CHAP. XII.—1-12. THE PARABLE OF THE 
VINEYARD. 


See notes on St. Matthew. The parable 
is connected with the symbolical miracle of 
the fig-tree. It carries on the thought and 


developes it more fully. The vineyard which 
was so specially cared for, not only produced 
no good fruit, but it produced abundance of 
the deadliest fruits. 

The parable, moreover, proves conclusively 
the erroneousness of the representation of 
our Lord’s feelings given by some critics (see 
above on ch. xi. 1). Our Lord was in the 
height of His last outward triumph. His 
enemies were silenced, the Temple virtually 
in His possession, the people yielding or ap- 
plauding His acts; and then, for the first time, 
He foretold publicly what He had hitherto 
announced to His disciples in private only, 
His final rejection, and death. 


1. And he began... by parables.| The word 
“began” implies that up to that time our 
Lord had not used in Jerusalem this form of 
instruction, which was expressly intended, in 
the first instance, for those without (see ch. 
iv. 11). St. Mark gives only one parable, yet 
speaks of parables, thus incidentally confirm- 
ing St. Matthew’s account. 


2. at the season.| St. Matthew, “when 
the time of the fruit drew near ;” an expres- 
sion which might rather have been expected 
in this gospel, comparing ch. xi. 13. 


a servant.| St. Matthew has “ servants.” 


272 ST, MARK. XII. [v. 3—15: 
ture; “ The stone which the builders / ps. . 
rejected is become the head of the ** 
corner : 

11 This was the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes? 

12 And they sought to lay hold on 
him, but feared the people: for they 
knew that he had spoken the parable 
against them: and they left him, and 
went their way. 

13 M And they send unto him < Mate. 
certain of the Pharisees and of the * 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. 

14. And when they were come, they 
say unto him, Master, we know that 
thou art true, and carest for no man: 
for thou regardest not the person of 
men, but teachest the way of God in 
truth: Is it lawful to give tribute to 
Cesar, or not? 

15 Shall we give, or shall we not i vatui 
give ? of our 


3 And they caught him, and beat 
him, and sent him away empty. 

4 And again he sent unto them 
another servant; and at him they 
cast stones, and wounded Aim in the 
head, and sent him away shamefully 
handled. 

5 And again he sent another; and 
him they killed, and many others; 
beating some, and killing some. 

6 Having yet therefore one son, 
his well-beloved, he sent him.also last 
unto them, saying, They will rever- 
ence my son. 

7 But those husbandmen said a- 
mong themselves, This is the heir ; 
come, let us kill him, and the inherit- 
ance shall be our’s. 

8 And they took him, and killed 
him, and cast him out of the vineyard. 

g What shall therefore the lord of 
the vineyard do? he will come and 
destroy the husbandmen, and will give 
the vineyard unto others. 

10 And have ye not read this scrip- 


But he, knowing their hypo- Poney 
crisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye seven- 


ence 


me? bring me a "penny, that I may halfpen 


a as Matı 
SCGMz. 18. 28. 





3. sent him away empty.| So, too, St. Luke. 
It expresses very strikingly the frustration of 
well-grounded expectations, 6f. xi. 13. 


4. wounded him in the head] St. Mark 
alone has this expression, a somewhat pecu- 
liar one in the original. The gradation is 
most carefully noted. The first servant re- 
ceived no fruit, and was beaten; the second 
was more cruelly and ignominiously mal- 
treated; the third slain; then many were 
sent, all in like manner were beaten or slain. 


6. Having yet therefore one son, his well- 
beloved.) The oldest MSS, followed in late 
critical editions, omit therefore, and give this 
reading, “ He had yet one Son, well beloved.” 
The construction is thus at once somewhat 
more abrupt and animated, both points cha- 
racteristic of St. Mark. 


he sent him also last] Also is omitted by 
the same authority. The word-/ast has a 
special force, cf. Heb. i. 2. 


8. and killed him, and cast him out.) The 
order observed by St. Matthew, who makes 
expulsion from the vineyard precede death, is 
reversed. It is less exactly in accordance with 
the history, yet serves to throw light on the 
deepest feeling of the enemies of Christ, 
representing expulsion from the community 
as the last and greatest penalty. Thus Isaiah, 





“they made His grave with the wicked.” 
Cf. Heb. xiii. 12. 

12. for they knew.) The word “for” 
refers to the intention to arrest our Lord, as 
is evident from St. Matthew’s statement. A 
more difficult and less satisfactory explanation 
is given by Weiss and Klostermann. 


13-17. THE TRIBUTE-MONEY. 


13. Here St. Mark omits to notice that 
the Pharisees held a private council (Matt. 
xxii. 15), and suborned spies (Luke xx. 20); 
but he mentions at once the two parties, the 
Herodians and Pharisees, recalling thus. to 
the reader’s mind the alliance which had 
been formed between them at a very early 
period in our Lord’s ministry, see ch. ili. 6. 
The extreme skill with which this plan was - 
devised and executed is well drawn out by 
Keim. There was every appearance of its 
being a movement of genuine curiosity on the 
part both of the Pharisees and of the Herodians, 
who, at that time, were on bad terms with the 
Roman governor: see Luke xxiii. 12. 

in his words.| Lit. ‘in, or ‘ by word,’ 

15. their hypocrisy.) A very precise and 
just word: it was consummate acting. St. 
Matthew has “their wickedness” (but adds, 
“ye hypocrites”) ; St. Luke has “ craftiness ” 
—both true and forcible words, but less defi- 


3 


Matt. 22. 


v. 16—27.] 


16 And they brought 7#, And he 
saith unto them, Whose is this image 
and superscription? And they said 
unto him, Czsar’s. 

17 And Jesus answering said unto 
them, Render to Cæsar the things 
that are Cæsars, and to God the 
things that are God’s. And they 
marvelled at him. 

18 M 4Then come unto him the 
Sadducees, which say there is no 
resurrection; and they asked him, 
saying, 

19 Master, Moses wrote unto us, 
If a man’s brother die, and leave his 
wife behind him, and leave no children, 
that his brother should take his wife, 
and raise up seed unto his brother. 

20 Now there were seven brethren: 
and the first took a wife, and dying 
left no seed. 

21 And the second took her, and 
died, neither left he any seed: and 
the third likewise. 
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22 And the seven had her, and left 
no seed: last of all the woman died 
also. 

23 In the resurrection therefore, 
when they shall rise, whose wife shall 
she be of them ? for the seven had her 
to wife. 

24 And Jesus answering said unto 
them, Do ye not therefore err, because 
ye know not the scriptures, neither 
the power of God ? 

25 For when they shall rise from 
the dead, they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage; but are as the 
angels which are in heaven. 

26 And as touching the dead, that 
they rise: have ye not read in the 
book of Moses, how in the bush God 
spake unto him, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob ? 

27 He is not the God of the dead, 
but the God of the living: ye there- 


fore do greatly err. 





nite. 
acting. 

17. Render to Cesar.| The construction, 
as given in the oldest MSS is very forcible, 
but not easily rendered: literally, “the (things) 
of Cæsar render to Cesar, and the (things) 
of God to God.” 


they marvelled.| Or, according to the same 
MSS, marvelled exceedingly (€&cOavpatov). 


Our Lord saw through their specious 


18-27. THE QUESTION OF THE SADDU- 
CEES. 


The differences in the three Synoptists are 
very slight. In some passages there is more 
detail, as usual, in St. Mark: see verses 20- 
22 and verse 26, where our Evangelist, 
doubtless for the information of his Roman 
readers, explains that the “ word spoken by 
God” (Matt. xxii. 31) was in the book of 
Moses in the passage which describes the 
appearance “in the bush.” He winds up also 
with a pithy rebuke. 


27. ye therefore do greatly err.| Some old 
MSS omit therefore; this is in keeping with 
St. Mark’s style; cf. note on v. 8. 

This was a peculiarly ingenious attempt. 
The object of the Sadducees—men of the 
world, closely connected with the dominant 
priesthood—was to throw contempt on the 
doctrine which, as they well knew, our Lord 
would maintain. If they elicited an unsatis- 


New Test—Vot.. I. 


factory answer, they would dishearten His 
supporters and remove the only obstacle to 
an open attack. In our Lord’s answer two 
distinct points call for special notice :—(1.) 
The wisdom with which, disdaining to notice 
the captious question, He meets the attack 
out of the Pentateuch (see note on Matt. 
xxii. 31), and by an exposition which struck 
them at once by its novelty and its unanswer- 
able force. We are not to suppose that the 
exposition, though new to them, was forced 
or invented for the occasion. It presents, in 
a clear, short, pregnant sentence the inner- 
most truth involved in the permanent rela- 
tions between God ‘and His saints; they all 
live to Him and in Him. The argument, 
so far as regards the continuance of life, ap- 
plies mutatis mutandis to all His rational and 
responsible creatures. See Keim, iii. 146. 
(2.) The view which our Lord gives of the 
future condition of the risen body. It will 
be a spiritual body differing, as such, in es- 
sential qualities from the natural body. He 
thus lays down the principle which was after- 
wards developed and applied by St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. Our fleshly nature cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God until it be transformed 
and spiritualised. 

This answer of our Lord made a strong, 
and apparently a lasting, impression upon the 
Jews. It is substantially adopted, in a trea- 
tise on the Resurrection, by R. Manasse ben 
Israel, ap. Schoettgen, quoted by Keim, who 
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28 M * And one of the scribes came, 
and having heard them reasoning 
together, and perceiving that he 
had answered them well, asked him, 
Which is the first commandment of 
all? 

29 And Jesus answered him, The 
first of all the commandments 2s, 
Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God 
is one Lord: 

30 And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength: this zs the 
first commandment. 

31 And the second is like, namely 
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[v. 28—34. 


this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. ‘There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these. 

32 And the scribe said unto him, 
Well, Master, thou hast said the truth : 
for there is one God; and there is 
none other but he: 

33 And to love him with all the 
heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the soul, and with all 
the strength, and to love his neigh- 
bour as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. 

34 And when Jesus saw that he 
answered discreetly, he said unto him, 
Thou art not far from the kingdom 





says that the passage is very like this, but of 
late date, and certainly resting upon it. On the 
other hand, Tanchum, a fair representative of 
real Judaism, says, “ God has connected His 
name only with the dead ;” and he explains 
away what he considers the only apparent 
exception (Gen. xxvili. 13) by the assumption 
that God there speaks of the dust of Isaac 
—“ pulverem Isaaci respexit.” Keim treats 
with just scorn the charge of Strauss, that 
our Lord adopted Rabbinical dialectics, and 
he adds, “ What is called Rabbinism is a pro- 
found sentiment of the eternal import of such 
a Divine bond with man;*the very ABC 
of Christianity, miserably trampled upon by 
modern Pantheism.” See ‘Geschichte Jesu,’ 
vol. iii. p. 145. 


| 28-34. THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF THE 


LAW. RECOGNISED BY A SCRIBE. 


28. And one of the scribes.| A slight 
difference in detail between the first two 
Evangelists has been studiously exaggerated. 
St. Matthew says that when the Pharisees 
heard that He had silenced the Sadducees 
they came together, and that one of them, 
a scribe or lawyer, asked Him a question, 
tempting or probing Him. Their feelings, 
according to that account, were probably 
mixed; they might rejoice in the discomfiture 
of their constant opponents, but would test 
our Lord’s own doctrine by a crucial ques- 
tion. This scribe, as St. Mark tells us, had 
heard the previous discussion, and, as we 
may reasonably suppose, was on that account 
accepted by the Pharisees as their representa- 
tive. He recognised the beauty and force of 
the answer given to the Sadducees, and was 
instructed to ask a new and searching ques- 
tion on a point specially interesting to all 
true Hebrews. 


29. of all the commandments.) These 
words are omitted in late editions: thev are 
not needed to complete the sense. 

On the answer, see notes on St. Matthew. 
The daily morning prayer of the Jews begins 
with Deut. vi. 4-9, and is called “the Shema,” 
i.e. “Hear;” see Schwab, ‘Traité des Bera- 
choth; p. 177. It was repeated thrice daily; 
it was the last word of R. Akiba, the repre- 
sentative of strictest Pharisaism in the latter 
part of the first century. 

32. Well, Master, thou hast said the truth.| 
This recognition by the scribe goes be- 
yond any admission which had hitherto been 
seriously made by our Lord’s opponents. 
Wrung from the scribe by a sudden and sin- 
cere conviction (see verse 34), it gave an 
attestation of great legal weight to the sound- 
ness of our Saviour’s ethical doctrine, which 
was not called into question on the trial be- 
fore Caiaphas. The word “ well” is emphatic, 
referring to the impression previously de- 
scribed in verse 28. 


33. more than all whole burnt offerings, &'c.] 
From this it may, perhaps, be inferred that the 
question was intended to elicit some state- 
ment touching the relative importance of 
the ceremonial and the moral law. Reuss 
has an observation upon our Lord’s answer, 
which is applicable to that of the scribe :— 
“Sa déclaration est d’autant plus remarquable 
et significative que l'esprit du judaïsme tradi- 
tionnel, légal et scolastique se plaçait à un 
point de vue tout différent. La on n’admettait 
point cette distinction de commandements 
plus grands, plus excellents, plus fondamen- 
taux que d’autres, ou bien, si Pon se préoccu- 
pait d’un pareil triage dans la pratique, on 
s’attachait de préférence a des prescriptions 
tout extérieures et rituelles” (Luke xi. 42; 
Matt. xxiii, 23). See ‘ Histoire évangélique, 
p. 576. 
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of God. And no man after that durst 
ask him any question. 


att.22. 35 “And Jesus answered and 


said, while he taught in the temple, 
How say the scribes that Christ is 
the son of David? 

36 For David himself said by the 
Holy Ghost, The Lord said to my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
till I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool. 

37 David therefore himself calleth 
him Lord; and whence is he then his 
son? And the common people heard 


him gladly. 


38 M And he said unto them in 
his doctrine, Beware of the scribes, * Matt. 23. 
which love to go in long clothing, and ° 
love salutations in the marketplaces, 

39 And the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues, and the uppermost rooms at 
feasts : 

40 © Which devour widows’ houses, ¢ Matt. 23. 
and for a pretence make long prayers : ** 
these shall receive greater damnation. 

41 T 7And Jesus sat over against 2 Luke 2r, 
the treasury, and beheld how the“ 
people cast "money into the treasury : ! 4 piece 


rass 


and many that were rich cast in money : 
much. See Matt. 


I0. 9. 


e 





34. Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.) Our Lord thus formally recognises 
the good faith of this questioner, the only 
one who had hitherto approached Him with 
an honest desire to know the truth. It was 
the last and greatest triumph over His assail- 
ants. He had put all others to shame; this 
one He convinced and brought to the very 
border of the kingdom of God. 


35-37- THE QUESTION AS TO THE SON 
OF DAVID. 


35. And Jesus answered...temple.| St. 
Matthew adds, “ while the Pharisees were 
gathered together.’ After the preceding dis- 
course our Lord continued His public teach- 
ing, the Pharisees still watching Him. He 
answered their thought. The point which 
now occupied their minds—the question as 
to moral teaching being settled—would na- 
turally be what were His views touching 
the Person of Christ. He asks, What are 
your views? ‘The scribes say He is the Son 
of David; what does that mean? Does it 
mear simply a descendant, a successor, not 
differing from Him in nature? How then 
do you explain his own saying? It clearly 
could not be explained from their point of 
view. See notes on Matt. xxii. 45, and cf. 
Barnab, Ep. xii. § 10. 

Those modern commentators who will not 
accept the teaching of Scripture are equally 
at a loss. Reuss holds that our Lord meant 
He was not David’s successor in any true 
sense. Renan takes it as a repudiation of 
all claims to be the Son of David. The 
meaning is clear to all who receive St. Paul’s 
statement, Rom. i. 3, 4, concerning “ His 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
and declared (not made) to be the Son of 
God, with power, according to the spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” 


37. And the common people.) Literally, 


“and the great multitude,’ ze. the great 
mass of the people, not, as our Version might 
imply, the lower orders, but all the by- 
standers, who did not share the prejudices of 
His opponents. It is evident that they did 
not understand the question as a repudiation 
of descent from David, but as exposing the 
pretensions of the scribes, and indicating a 
far higher sense in Messianic prophecies than 
any recognised by them. 


38-40. DENUNCIATION OF THE SCRIBES. 


38. in his doctrine.| Either in the dis- 
course, in which, without reference to the 
teaching of others, He unfolded His own 
doctrine; or, it may be, more simply, in His 
public teaching. The rupture is now com- 
plete. The most unsparing denunciations 
against false, hypocritical teachers recorded 
in the Bible are given fully by St. Matthew ; 
from these St. Mark has a few salient points. 
He signalises the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the scribes belonging to the 
Pharisaic party—ostentation, arrogance, ra- 
pacity, and, as the climax of all, religious 
hypocrisy. The question whether St. Mark 
abridges the Apostolical tradition, or St. Mat- 
thew, as on some other occasions, brings 
together words of similar import spoken at 
different times, presents considerable diffi- 
culty ; but it may be certainly inferred that 
St. Mark could not have had the first gospel 
before him, considering the great importance 
of the points which he omits, especially the 
solemn close. 


40. damnation.) Rather condemnation: 
will be judged and punished more severely : 
see note on xvi. 16. 


41-44. THE WIpow’s MITES. 


This exquisitely beautiful narrative is pre- 
served by St. Mark and St. Luke. It stands 
Te 
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42 And there came a certain poor 

tItisthe widow, and she threw in two ‘mites, 
seventh . . 
partof Which make a farthing. À ! 
one piece 43 And he called unto him his 
of that ts : 
brass disciples, and saith unto them, 
money. 


Verily I say unto you, That this 
poor widow hath cast more in, than 
all they which have cast into the 
treasury : 

44 For all they did cast in of their 
abundance; but she of her want did 
cast in all that she had, even all her 
living. 


XII- XIII. [v. 42—1: 
CHAPTER XIII. 


1 Christ foretelleth the destruction of the temple: 
9 the persecutions for the gospel: 10 that the 
gospel must be preached to all nations: 14 that 
great calamities shall happen to the Jews: 
24 and the manner of his coming to judg- 
ment: 32 the hour whereof being known to 
none, every man is to watch and pray, that 
we be not found unprovided, when he cometh 
to each one particularly by death. 


ND ¢as he went out of the ° Matt. 


temple, one of his disciples saith ~ 
unto him, Master, see what manner 
of stones and what buildings are here ! 





out in striking contrast with the preceding 
denunciations ; but the transition from wrath 
to tenderness, equally characteristic of true 
holiness, fitly marks the close of our Saviour’s 
public teaching. His last words in the Temple 
are words of grace. 


41. And Jesus sat over against the treasury.] 
At the conclusion of the preceding discourse 
our Lord took His seat (not “ was sitting ”) 
Opposite the treasury, which was on the north 
side of the outer court, in which He some- 
times taught. See John viii, 20. 


and beheld] Or “He was observing.” 
The word implies attention to the acts of the 
people, who would seem to have been then 
offering gifts with more than usual profuse- 
ness whatever might have ‘been their mo- 
tives, whether they were touched by His 
previous discourses or were displaying their 
liberality. The latter motive more probably 
predominated, especially in the case of the rich 
donors, who seem to have given their alms os- 
tentatiously. Gifts were put into apertures, 
called, from their shape, “ trumpets,” of 
which, according to the Talmud (Mishna, 
Shekalim, vi. § 5), there were thirteen in the 
wall of the outer court, some with special 
inscriptions marking the destination of offer- 
ings, whether voluntary or legal; through 
those apertures the money or gifts passed 
into the several departments of the treasury. 


42. a certain poor widow.) The word 
rendered “ poor” is a very strong one, nearly 
equivalent to “beggar.” It implies utter 
destitution. 


two mites.| Less than two mites was not 
permitted by law, but the offering was volun- 
tary. See Schoettgen, ‘H. H., i. 250. 


43. which have cast.| Rather, who are 
casting. So the best MSS. The words 
were spoken while the offerings were being 
made. 

44. of their abundance.) Literally, “super- 
fluity,” in sharp antithesis to the “ want,” 
the destitution of the widow. 


all her living.| I. e. her means of subsist- 
ence; yet the word seems chosen expressly 
to indicate entire devotion of herself, her life, 
as well as livelihood, to God’s service. Ire- 
nzus (iv. 4, §2, p. 614 ed. St.) regards this 
as a lively figure of the difference between 
the Jews, who offered partial oblations, and 
Christians who, as such, devote cheerfully 
and freely to their Lord’s service all that 
they have and are. 


Such is the last picture of our Lord’s pro- 
ceedings in His Father’s house. 


CHAP. XIII.—THE GREAT PROPHECY. 


This chapter coincides so nearly with St. 
Matt. xxiv. as to prove identity of origin, but 
with differences in style and detail which 
are best accounted for by the independence 
of both Evangelists. ‘The points common to 
them have been exhaustively dealt with in 
Dean Mansel’s notes on St. Matthew. Here 
attention will be chiefly given to divergences. 


1-4. THE QUESTION OF THE DISCIPLES. 


l. as he went out of the temple] Or “as 
He was going forth from the Temple.” 
Our Lord probably left the Temple by the 
so-called Golden Gate, on the east. The 
view there is peculiarly striking. “The wavy 
course of the eastern wall” (see ‘ Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem, p. 36), and the massive 
structure of the gate, are specially notice- 
able. The Gate is associated with ancient 
legends ; the two columns, 16 feet in circum- 
ference, which support its roof, are believed 
by the Mussulman to have been presented to 
Solomon by the Queen of Sheba. 


what manner of stones and what buildings. | 
The immense size of the stones in the eastern 
wall, here pointed to by the disciples, has 
impressed travellers so strongly that it has 
become a common, but erroneous, opinion 
that “wherever they are found in masses 
they must necessarily be in their original 


v. 2—4.| 


2 And Jesus answering said unto 
him, Seest thou these great buildings ? 
there shall not be left one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown 
down. 

3 And as he sat upon the mount of 


ST. MARK. XIII. 


Olives over against the temple, Peter 
and James and John and Andrew 
asked him privately, 


4 4 Tell us, when shall these things 7 Matt. 
be? and what shall be the sign when * * 


all these things shall be fulfilled ? 





position ” (‘Ordnance Survey,’ p. 24); but 
Captain Wilson, who conducted the survey, 
proves that the present wall has been re- 
built, “probably on the foundation of the 
older one, and the same stones re-used ;” so 
that the present condition of the eastern wall 
enables us at once to realise the grandeur of 
the old structure and the completeness of its 
overthrow. “ The material used in thedolder 
portions of the wall is extremely hard and 
good, and may be readily recognised in the 
wall by the sharpness of its angles, which are 
often as clean and perfect as when they left 
the masons’ hands.” See also the notice by 
Sir Henry James, in the same work, p. 14 :— 
“ The lower courses of the masonry are com- 
posed of immense stones, one of which is no 
less than 23 feet 8 inches long and 4 feet 
deep; and there is a wide ‘marginal draft’ 
54 inches wide to these stones, giving the 
masonry a very boid and at the same time a 
very peculiar character.” This, as Sir H. 
James observes, bears out the description of 
Josephus, if not his assertion that “ the wall 
was of itself the most prodigious work that 
was ever heard of by man.” Dr. Farrar 
draws from Josephus a striking account of 
the majesty and beauty of the whole Temple 
enclosure. 


2. Seest thou.| The question concentrates 
attention both upon what the disciple—pro- 
bably St. Andrew, see note on verse 3—had 
already observed, and upon the prediction 
which immediately follows. 

there shall not be left one stone.| Or, left 
here: see below. The literal fulfilment of this 
prophecy has been repeatedly questioned even 
by earnest Christians, who have been satisfied 
with the certain proofs of a general overthrow ; 
but the notices quoted above, and others in 
the same work, containing the results of close, 
scientific examination, prove the exact and 
complete fulfilment. Captain Wilson says, 
1. c., “ There is certainly nothing now ‘in situ’ 
in the Haram wall, except perhaps the south- 
west corner and a portion of the wall under 
the Mahkama:” not any portion, therefore, on 
“which our Lord’s disciples were then gazing. 

N.B.—After the words “shall not be left,” 
a great number of MSS, including those 
generally followed by Tischendorf and Weiss, 
insert here, which is regarded by those 
‘critics as an interpolation from St. Matthew, 
where the reading is unquestioned. It seems 


far more probable that St. Mark retained the 
word; he seldom omits a graphic detail. In 
this case it is one that accords very remark- 
ably with the facts ascertained by scientific 
inquiry. 

that shall not be thrown down.) ‘The 
expression in the Greek is more accurate— 
shall not be loosed, displaced, so as not to 
remain “in situ:” the exact impression made 
upon the mind of the engineer. 


8. the temple.) St. Mark thus fixes atten- 
tion on the central point of our Lord’s pre- 
diction. He and His disciples looked down 
upon the whole extent of the Temple enclo- 
sure from the height which commands by 
far the finest view of the city. 


Peter, dsc.) St. Mark alone names the 
four disciples who addressed to our Lord 
the question which gave occasion to the 
greatest of all prophecies. The word “ pri- 
vately ” might seem to imply that they spoke 
to our Lord apart from the Twelve; but it 
is more probably to be understood in a wider 
sense, including those whom He usually in- 
structed “in private,” cf. note on ch. vi. 34. 
The mention of the four is regarded (Weiss) 
as very probably a personal reminiscence of St. 
Peter. Andrew is here, and here alone, named 
together with the Three, from which it has 
been inferred that he may have been the 
“one of His disciples” (verse 1) who had 
previously spoken. It is somewhat remark- 
able that just about this time, probably on 
the afternoon of the same day, St. Andrew is 
mentioned by St. John (ch. xii. 22; see also 
John vi. 8, and i. 40, 41) as in special relation 
to our Lord’s Person. 

4, when all these things shall be fulfilled.] 
Instead of these words, St. Matthew has “ of 
Thy coming and of the end of the world:” 
thus presenting the future events referred to 
under two distinct aspects. St. Mark ap- 
pears to represent them as closely connected, 
if not inseparable: a point of great import- 
ance as affecting the interpretation of some 
portions of the prophecy. 


5-8. PREMONITORY SIGNS AND WARNINGS. 


There is ne question about this portion. 
Our Lord, in the first place, gives an answer 
which applies to the state of His disciples’ 
feelings. The danger was lest, in their earnest 
longing for His coming, they should be misled 
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5 And Jesus answering them began 
to say, Take heed lest any man de- 
ceive you: 

6 For many shall come in my 
name, saying, Í am Christ; and shall 
deceive many. 

7 And when ye shall hear of wars 
and rumours of wars, be ye not 
troubled : for such things must needs 
be ; but the end shall not be yet. 

8 For nation shall rise against na- 
tion, and kingdom against kingdom : 
and there shall be earthquakes in 
divers places, and there shall be fa- 
mines and troubles: these are the 

!Theword beginnings of ‘sorrows. 
Beak 9 T But take heed to yourselves : 


original 


rapa for they shall deliver you up to 
Ces councils; and in the synagogues 
woman 

travail, ye Shall be beaten: and ye shall 


be brought before rulers and kings 


ST. MARK. XIII. 


[v. 5—14. 


for my sake, for a testimony against 
them. 

10 And the gospel must first be 
published among all nations. 

11 £ But when they shall lead you, £ Mat 
and deliver you up, take no thought ** 
beforehand what ye shall speak, neither 
do ye premeditate: but whatsoever 
shall be given you in that hour, that 
speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, 
but the Holy Ghost. 

12 Now the brother shall betray 
the brother to death, and the father 
the son; and children shall rise up 
against their parents, and shall cause 
them to be put to death. 

13 And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake: but he that 
shall endure unto the end, the same 
shall be saved. 

14 4 “But when ye shall see the 


% Matt 
I5. 





by impostors, or unduly depressed by political 
convulsions and disturbances of nature occur- 
ring in the interval; on which see notes on 
St. Matthew. 

6. For many.) Both in this and in the 
next verse the word for is omitted by the 
best MSS. This is in accordance with St. 
Mark’s style. So too in v. 9. 

8. and troubles.| These words, omitted in 
the oldest MSS, are probably genuine; it is 
far more likely that they should have been 
overlooked by an early copyist than that they 
should have been interpolated, not being ex- 
tant in the other Gospels. 


9. in the synagogues.| Literally “into the 
synagogues,” a pregnant construction: “ye 
shall be taken into the synagogues and beaten 
there.” Alford. Cf. Acts xxii. 19. 


9-13. TRIBULATIONS OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE INTERVAL. 


St. Mark gives the fullest account of the 
persecutions to which the first believers were 
subjected; but St. Matthew has the same 
words in ch. x. 17-22. Here they seem to 
be in their original place, belonging specially 
to occurrences between the Resurrection and 
the overthrow of Jerusalem. The extent 
and character of the persecutions during that 
period have been much disputed; but that 
they were general throughout the empire, 
and exceedingly cruel, has been lately shewn 
by M. Boissier, in the ‘Revue archéologique, 
1876, pp. 118, 119. 


10. the gospel... all nations.| This state- 


ment is of extreme importance. A long 
interval before the end must be allowed for 
the publishing or preaching of the Gospel; 
comparing the words of St. Luke xxi. 24, 
it would seem to include the whole period 
which would elapse before the last day. St. 
Paul uses expressions which imply a virtual 
fulfilment before the fall of Jerusalem (see 
Rom. x. 18); still the words of our Lord 
are so strong as to make the former in- 
ference all but certain. See notes on St. 
Matthew. 

One great point stands out distinctly: 
tribulation must be the portion of the Church 
throughout the interval, whatever may be its 
duration, which must elapse until the Gospel 
has been preached in all the worid. That 
was the main point to be fixed in the minds 
of the disciples. 


11. neither do ye premeditate.| ‘The word 
denotes specially careful preparation for a 
discourse; but it is omitted in some of the 
oldest MSS, and may have been a gloss ex- 
plaining the words previously used. 


14-23. SPECIAL WARNINGS TOUCHING 
THE INTERVAL IMMEDIATELY PRECED- 
ING THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


14. But when ye shall see.| The word “but” 
refers to the last verse preceding. Endurance 
of persecution has here a limit. Christians 
are to hold out to the end; but that does not 
imply they are to remain in Jerusalem up to 
the day of its destruction. A sign, such as 
the disciples had asked for, would be given: 


v. 15 —26.] 


abomination of desolation, spoken of 
by Daniel the prophet, standing where 
it ought not, (let him that readeth 
understand,) then let them that be in 
Judæa flee to the mountains : 

15 And let him that is on the 
housetop not go down into the house, 
neither enter theretn, to take any 
thing out of his house : 

16 And let him that is in the field 
not turn back again for to take up 
his garment. 

17 But woe to them that are with 
child, and to them that give suck in 
those days ! 

18 And pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter. 

19 For zx those days shall be afic- 
tion, such as was not from the begin- 
ning of the creation which God created 
unto this time, neither shall be. 

20 And except that the Lord had 
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shortened those days, no flesh should 
be saved: but for the elect’s sake, 
whom he hath chosen, he hath short- 
ened the days. 


21 ?And then if any man shall say č Matt. 24. 


to you, Lo, here zs Christ ; or, lo, he ** 


is there; believe Azm not: 

22 For false Christs’ and false 
prophets shall rise, and shall shew 
signs and wonders, to seduce, if it 
were possible, even the elect. 

23 But take ye heed: behold, I 
have foretold you all things. 


24 4 *But in those days, after that * Matt. 24 


tribulation, the sun shall be darkened, ~~ 


and the moon shall not give her light, 
25 And the stars of heaven shall 
fall, and the powers that are in heaven 
shall be shaken. 
26 And then shall they see the Son 
of man coming in the clouds with 
great power and glory. 





when they beheld that sign they were at once 
to flee. On the meaning of the sign see 
notes on St. Matthew. 


spoken of by Daniel the prophet.) ‘This 
clause is omitted in late critical editions; it 
is not extant in the oldest MSS or Versions, 
and is held by critics to be inserted from the 
corresponding passage in St. Matthew, where 
the reading is universally accepted. It is con- 
trary to St. Mark’s usage to name a prophet, 
with the single exception of Isaiah in a dis- 
course of our Lord, ch. vil. 6. See note 
on ch. i. 2. The reference, however, to 
Daniel is not less certain than in the other 
Gospel. 

15. neither enter therein.) ‘This confirms 
an explanation noticed, but not adopted, by 
Dean Mansel. The stairs of common houses 
were on the outside wall; a man would 
therefore have to go down, and then enter 
the house, in order to get his outer gar- 
ments. 


17. woe to them.| Or, “alas! for them.” 
It is an exclamation of compassion and tender- 
‘ness: a sense not usually attached to the ex- 
pression here used in the A. V. 


18. St. Mark omits “on the Sabbath” 
as a point of no special interest to his own 
readers. See note on St. Matthew. 

20. except that the Lord had shortened.| 
The difference between St Matthew and St. 
Mark, noticed by Dean Mansel, consists in 
the more specific mention of the LORD, and 
in the insertion of the clause “ «hom He hath 





chosen,” or whom He chose. The word 
rendered “shortened” is of extremely rare 
occurrence, found once only in the LXX, 
where it means “ mutilated,” and in these two 
passages only inthe N. T. It is rare also in 
classic Greek. The shortening of the time 
refers to the interval between the entrance 
of the invading army and the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

23. But take ye heed.| ‘The word “ye” is 
emphatic; but as for you, who have been 
forewarned, take heed; watch all indications 
of the fulfilment. 


24-32. THE SECOND COMING. 


24. But in those days, after that tribulation. | 
The first words correspond to, and explain, 
St. Matthew’s word “immediately,” From 
this it would seem to follow that the events 
now to be described would occur immedi- 
ately after the overthrow of the Hebrew dis- 
pensation ; if so, they must be understood in 
a spiritual or symbolical sense. 

25, the stars of heaven shall fall.) Rather, 
the stars shall be falling from heaven. 


26. And then shall they see the Son of man.| 
Comparing this with our Lord’s statement 
before Caiaphas, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 
62; Luke xxii. 69, we should infer that this 
prophecy applies primarily to a manifestation 
of the Son of God in power within the life- 
time of the hearers; if so, the angels sent 
forth to “ gather together His elect ” would 
refer primarily to His messengers, 7. e. the 
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27 And then shall he send his 
angels, and shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, ‘from the 
uttermost part of the earth to the 
uttermost part of heaven. 

28 Now learn a parable of the fig 
tree; When her branch is yet tender, 
and putteth forth leaves, ye know that 
summer is near : 

29 So ye in like manner, when ye 
shall see these things come to pass, 
know that it is nigh, even at the 
doors. 

30 Verily I say unto you, that this 
generation shall not pass, till all these 
things be done. 

31 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: but my words shall not pass 
away. 


ST. MARK. XIII. 


[v 27-36. 


32 M But of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father. 


33 *Take ye heed, watch and e Mate 


pray: for ye know not when the ** 
time is. 

34 For the Son of man is as a man 
taking a far journey, who left his 
house, and gave authority to his ser- 
vants, and to every man his work, 
and commanded the porter to watch.. 

35 Watch ye therefore: for ye 
know not when the master of the 
house cometh, at even, or at mid- 
night, or at the cockcrowing, or in 
the morning : 

36 Lest coming suddenly he find 
you sleeping. 





Apostles and their immediate successors. 
The wider range of the prophecy, and its 
reference to the last judgment, are shewn in 
the notes on St. Matthew. 


32. neither the Son.| According to the 
received text, followed by the A. V., this im- 
portant addition is given by St. Mark only. 
As Dean Mansel has observed, it is found in 
St. Matthew also, according 49 some ancient 
MSS (ch. xxiv. 36). Those MSS—not, as 
in the case of many disputed readings, of 
one recension only—are so far supported by 
ancient versions and quotations by early 
Fathers as to justify Tischendorfs conclu- 
sion, that although in the fourth century 
these words are omitted in most Greek and 
some Latin MSS, yet in the second century 
they were generally received as belonging to 
St. Matthew’s text. It is certain that they 
would not have been written by either 
Evangelist, had they not formed part of the 
original apostolical tradition, whether written 
or oral. The statement of St. Ambrosius, 
‘De Fide, v. s. 193, that the words do not 
appear in ancient MSS of this gospel, is 
wholly unsupported, and is directly contra- 
dicted by the ‘unanimous testimony of the 
Greek Fathers, quoted by Canon Liddon in 
his 8th ‘ Bampton Lecture.’ With regard to 
the doctrinal bearings, it should be observed : 
(1.) That the appellation THE Son, applied 
thus absolutely to our Lord by His own 
words, is one of the highest grandeur and 
significance, cf. Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 20. 
It separates Him essentially from all created 
beings, “as begotten, not made,” and gives 
a special solemnity to he declaration that 
the knowledge here spoken of was withheld 


from Him, as the Fathers say with perfect 
propriety, kar’ olxovomiay, i. e. in reference to 
His human nature and state of voluntary hu- 
miliation, in which His wisdom was progres- 
sive, and superhuman knowledge communi- 
cated so far as it might be needed or condu- 
cive to the edification of the Church. (2.) In 
the present instance, a precise knowledge of 
the future was not communicated through 
Christ to His people then or even after His 
Resurrection: see Acts i. 7. What the dis- 
ciples did learn was the signal of the ap- 
proaching overthrow of Jerusalem; by that 
their own actions were to be determined. 
What they did not learn—as forming no part 
of the revealed scheme of Redemption—was 
the epoch of the Last Advent, a knowledge 
of which, if near at hand, might paralyse 
the Church, and, if postponed for a far dis- 
tant period, would make watchfulness wholly 
impossible, thus directly frustrating the great 
practical lesson which concludes the whole 
discourse. For a full discussion of the sub- 
ject, see Lightfoot i /oc.; Waterland, vol. i. 
part 2, pp. 70-79; Thorndike, vol. iii. part 1, 
p. 276; Canon Liddon, ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ 
p. 687; and, for a summary statement, Ben- 
gel’s ‘Gnomon’ i loc. 

33-37. St. Mark gives, in a very concise 
and abridged form, the substance and prac- 
tical bearings of the parables, which are here 


recorded by St. Matthew, xxiv. 42-51, and 
XXV. 14—30. 


35. at even ..morning.| The four regular 
watches, from eventide to daybreak, repre- 
senting either periods in the world’s history, 
or epochs in human life. 


fatt. 26. 
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37 And what I say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1 A conspiracy against Christ. 3 Precious 
oiniment is poured on his head by a woman. 
10 Judas selleth his Master for money. 12 
Christ himself foretelleth how he shall be 
betrayed of one of his disciples: 22 after the 
passover prepared, and eaten, instituteth his 
supper : 26 declareth aforehand the flight of 
all his disciples, and Peter's denial, 43 Judas 
betrayeth him with a kiss. 46 He is appre- 
hended in the garden, 53 falsely accused, and 
impiously condemned of the Jews council: 
65 shamefully abused by them: 66 and thrice 
dented of Peter. 


Vs 37-=4.]' 


of the passover, and of un- 


FTER two days was the feast 


OSE XA V: 


leavened bread: and the chief priests 
and the scribes sought how they might 
take him by craft, and put him to 
death. 

2 But they said, Not on the feast 
day, lest there be an uproar of the 
people. 


3 T -And being in Bethany in the < Matt. 26. 


. 6. 
house of Simon the leper, as he sat at 
meat, there came a woman having an 


alabaster box of ointment of 'spike- ! Or, suze 


nara, or, 
and she brake the guid 


nara. 


nard very precious : 
box, and poured 7¢ on his head. 

4 And there were some that had 
indignation within themselves, and 
said, Why was this waste of the oint- 
ment made? 





CHAP. XIV.—1-11. EVENTS PREPARATORY 
TO DEATH, THE COUNCIL, THE ANOINT- 
ING, AND THE BETRAYAL. 


From this point to the resurrection there is 
an almost complete and minute agreement in 
the synoptical narratives; shewing not only 
that the Evangelists had the same accounts 
distinctly impressed upon their memory, but 
that it was regarded as so peculiarly sacred a 
portion of the history as to allow no modifica- 
tion in the order of events, such as might be 
suitable elsewhere in order to bring out some 
leading thought. In this part of our com- 
mentary points of difference will alone call for 
notice, unless later works add aught of im- 
portance to the commentary on St. Mat- 
thew, left incomplete at the death of Dean 
Mansel. 


1. the chief priests and the scribes.) St. 
Matthew, “ the chief priests and the elders of 
the people,” ze. the Sanhedrim. St. Mark 
names the two classes in the council who com- 
bined to destroy our Lord. Both had on that 
day received the last and most effective blow 
on their character and authority : successive 
defeats on their several encounters, specially 
on points in which they held themselves to be 
masters, had been followed by an unsparing 
denunciation of their vices. St. Matthew 
mentions the house of Caiaphas as the 
place where the Sanhedrim was at once 
assembled. " 


8. It is generally assumed that the following 
event also took place on the Tuesday evening ; 
but there is no word which directly states 
this, and, if with Dean Mansel and most cri- 
tics we hold the identity of the transaction 
with that related by St. John, ch. xii. 1, 8, it 
took place four days earlier, on our Lord’s 
first arrival at Bethany. Nor is the reason 


for giving the account in this part of the 
history an inadequate one. The evil passions 
of Judas Iscariot were then stirred, and pro- 
bably the determination to betray his Master 
was then finally adopted. 

The Synoptists give no account of our 
Lord’s proceedings on Wednesday. St. Luke, 
however, states that He passed the days in 
the Temple, and the nights only at Bethany, 
so that it may be inferred that the very striking 
events, and still more striking discourses re- 
lated by St. John, xii. 20-36, belong to that 
day. The three Evangelists record only those 
discourses which were connected with assaults 
of His antagonists. On Tuesday the battle 
had been fought and won, the issue already 
decided. 


of spikenard.) St. Mark has an epithet, 
used by St. John also, xii. 3, which has given 
more than usual trouble to commentators. 
At present there is a general agreement that 
it means “genuine.” So Meyer, Weiss, Reuss 
(who renders it “pure”); but though pro- 
bable this interpretation is not certain. ‘The 
discussion has little interest save as a question 
of philology ; but ıt is treated at great length 
by Fritzsche, and very pithily by Lticke on 
St. John. If we accept it, we may see in it 
a certain symbolism; the genuine ointment 
was an offering and representation of sincere 
love. The rendering of the A.V., “spikenard” 
seems intended to express spicata nardus, an 
unguent drawn from well-known aromatic 
herbs. So the Vulgate and many commenta- 
tors of weight, Grotius, Wetstein, and Rosen- 
müller. 


4. had indignation within themselves, and 
said.| Or, according to some MSS, said in- 
dignantly to one another; the murmurs were 
general, though one took the lead. 
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282 ST. MARK. XIV. |v. 5—14: 
5 For it might have been sold for the twelve, went unto the chief priests, 

See more than three hundred 'pence, and- to betray him unto them. , 
3 ** have been given to the poor. And 11 And when they heard it, they 


were glad, and promised to give him 
money. And he sought how he might 
conveniently betray him. 

12 4 ¢And the first day of un- ¢ Matt. 
leavened bread, when they 'killed the , a 
passover, his disciples said unto him, sacrifa 


they murmured against her. 

6 And Jesus said, Let her alone ; 
why trouble ye her? she hath wrought 
a good work on me. 

7 For ye have the poor with you 


@ Matt. 26, 


14. 


always, and whensoever ye will ye 
may do them good: but me ye have 
not always. 

8 She hath done what she could: 
she is come aforehand to anoint my 
body to the burying. 

g Verily I say unto you, Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this also 
that she hath done shall be spoken of 
for a memorial of her. 

10 T 7And Judas Iscariot, one of 





5. three hundred pence.| Or, “300 de- 
narii.” On the amount, see note on St. 
Matthew. It will be remembered that 200 
denarii nearly sufficed to buy bread for 5000 
men with their families. One denarius was 
full pay for a day’s work at harvest time. 

And they murmured against her.) ‘The 
word is strong, used by St. Mark only, and 
always to express extreme indignation: it im- 
plies that they were rebuking her, and that 
vehemently. 

6. Let her alone.| St. John xii. 7, has the 
same word, but addressed to Judas only. 


7. and whensoever ye will ye may do them 
good.| Or, can do them good: an incidental 
exhortation to beneficence recorded by St. 
Mark only. 


8. She hath done what she could.| A 
general truth, but with a practical applica- 
tion; she had a work which she could do 
then, and seized the occasion beforehand 
(mpoéňħaßev) anticipating the funeral unction. 


10. went unto.) The connexion, which 
Weiss unreasonably questions, is obvious. 
The council is held, and at the same time the 
transaction occurs which supplies the San- 
hedrim with an unexpected instrument. 


11. be sought how, dsc.) ‘This implies that 
some time elapsed between the conception of 
the deed and its execution (see note on v. 3). 
The arrest could not be made at Bethany 
where our Lord was surrounded by friends, 
and probably by many who had accompanied 
Him at the entrance into Jerusalem. An oc- 
casion must be found when He would be 
alone with the twelve. 


Where wilt thou that we go and 
prepare, that thou mayest eat the 
passover ? 

13 And he sendeth forth two of 
his disciples, and saith unto them, Go 
ye into the city, and there shall meet 
you a man bearing a pitcher of water: 
follow him. 

14 And wheresover he shall go in, 
say ye to the goodman of the house, 
The Master saith, Where is the guest- 





12-16. PREPARATION FOR THE LAST 
SUPPER. 


13. And he sendeth forth two of his dis- 
ciples.) This account is at once graphic and 
complete, save that St. Mark does not give 
the names of the two, viz. Peter and John 
(Luke xxii. 8); this accords with his practice 
on occasions where St. Peter is specially con- 
cerned. 


there shall meet you a man, dc.) This cir- 
cumstantial detail is not without a special 
point. Judas was watching for an oppor- 
tunity: had he known in what place our 
Lord was to be found out of the Temple, 
arrest would have been easy. But two dis- 
ciples only were sent, and even they would 
not know where our Lord would be that even- 
ing; for the unknown guide was to meet 
them on their arrival. Were any justifi- 
cation needed for a display of supernatural 
foresight—regarded by some as uncalled for 
—this would be an ample one. No pre- 
caution was omitted until the time was fully 
come. But though probable, even this as- 
sumption is not necessary. St. Mark’s words 
are compatible with a previous arrangement, 
the object certainly being not to astonish the 


disciples, but to guard: against a premature 
betrayal. 


14. Where is the guest-chamber?] Or, 
according to the oldest MSS and Versions, 
Where is my resting-place? (xarddvpa, the 
room in which a traveller rests after a 
journey). That was His last resting-place 
on earth. The word (not a classical one). is 
thus significant. 


Matt. 


. 20, 


v. 15—24.] 


chamber, where I shall eat the pass- 
over with my disciples ? 

15 And he will shew you a large 
upper room furnished and prepared > 
there make ready for us. 

16 And his disciples went forth, 
and came into the city, and found as 
he had said unto them: and they 
made ready the passover. 

17 And in the evening he cometh 
with the twelve. 

18 “And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One 
of you which. eateth with me shall 
betray me. 

19 And they began to be sorrow- 
ful, and to say unto him one by one, 
Zs it I? and another said, Js it I? 


SoPARMUARAG XLV. 


20 And he answered and said unto 
them, Iż is one of the twelve, that 
dippeth with me in the dish. 

21 The Son of man indeed goeth, 
as it is written of him: but woe to 
that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed ! good were it for that man 
if he had never been born. 


22 {And as they did eat, Jesus £ Matt. 
26. 26. 


took bread, and blessed, and brake zt, 
and gave to them, and said, Take, 
eat: this is my body. 

23 And he took the cup, and when 
he had given thanks, he gave it to 
them : and they all drank of it. 

24 And he said unto them, This is 
my blood of the new testament, which 
is shed for many. 





where I shall eat the passover.| St. Mat- 
thew has “keep,” lit. “do” (ovo) —im- 
portant as at once shewing that the word 
“do” (ao) has a solemn meaning con- 
nected with a sacred rite, and that in this 
case it is not equivalent to “sacrifice.” The 
sacrifice was completed before our Lord came 
to the house in which He kept this Passover. 


15. a large upper room furnished and pre- 
pared.) ‘This indicates a house of consider- 
able size, such upper chambers belonging only 
to the houses of the upper classes. The word 
“furnished” (êrrpopévov) applies specially to 
the tapestry spread over the couches for the 
reception of guests: they would find all things 
ready. “ There,’ our Lord adds, “make 
ready for us,” purchasing and preparing the 
lamb, and the other requisites for the Paschal 
supper. See next verse. 

No indication is found as to the owner of 
the house; but it must be assumed that he 
was known to the disciples, or certainly to 
our Lord, as a convert, a man too of distinc- 
tion; the name of Nicodemus, or rather of 
Joseph of Arimathea, occurs naturally ; but 
there is some reason to think that the house 
belonged to St. Mark’s family. See note on 
verse 51. 

The two disciples must have gone early in 
the day: they had first to find the place, 
meeting the attendant when he went to the 
well on the road to get water, probably early 
in the morning, see note on Luke xxii. ro: 
the forenoon, and indeed the whole day, 
would be occupied with necessary prepara- 
tions. 


17-25. THE LAST SUPPER. 


18. which eateth with me.) Or, one of 
you shall betray me, he who eateth with 


me. A touching word, such as St. Mark 
loves to bring to his reader’s mind. 

19. and another said, Is it I?) This clause 
is omitted by some, not all, old MSS, and by 
some editors. The reasons for and against 
omission are nearly equal. 

20. one of the twelve.) Omitted by St. 
Matthew. St. Mark has also “that dippeth ” 
in the present tense, shewing that the words 
were spoken just when Judas was in the 
act of brotherly communion, expressed by 
putting a piece of bread into the common 
dish. Meyer supposes that Judas must have 
been close to our Lord. Possibly he might ; 
if the Apostles were sitting in order of rank, 
Judas would be on His left hand: but the 
Apostles probably one and all dipped their 
bread in the central dish. 


21. St. Matthew adds the words specially 
addressed to Judas, Judas then seems to 
have left the room: no word after this indi- 
cates his presence. 


22. Recent editors, following the oldest 
MSS and Versions, omit “eat” after “take.” 


23. and they all drank of it.| St. Matthew 
gives the command, St. Mark records the 
obedience. 


24. of the new testament.) Or, of the 
covenant. ‘The word new is omitted in all 
the oldest MSS but one. Covenant expresses 
the Greek more nearly than testament, but 
neither word exhausts the meaning. The 
blood of Jesus at once ratifies the covenant 
of grace, and conveys the gifts bequeathed by 
Him to His Church. 

for the remission of sins.) This clause 
is omitted in all the best MSS, and is pro- 
bably inserted here from St. Matthew. 
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Ox, 


psalm. 


% Matt. 26. 


3T. 


č Matt. 26. 


33. 


25 Verily I say unto you, I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day that I drink it new in 
the kingdom of God. 

26 T And when they had sung an 
"hymn, they went out into the mount 
of Olives. 

27 “And Jesus saith unto them, 
All ye shall be offended because of 
me this night: for it is written, I 
will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered. 

28 But after that I am risen, I will 
go before you into Galilee. 

29 *But Peter said unto him, Al- 
though all shall be offended, yet wall 
not Í. 

30 And Jesus saith unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee, That this 
day, even in this night, before the 
cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. , 

31 But he spake the more vehe- 


ST. MARK. XIV. 


[v. 25—37. 
mently, If I should die with thee, I 


will not deny thee in any wise. Like- 
wise also said they all. 


32 *And they came to a place 4 Matt.2 


) 6. 
which was named Gethsemane: and 3 


he saith to his disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I shall pray. 

33 And he taketh with him Peter 
and James and John, and began to be 
sore amazed, and to be very heavy ; 

34 And saith unto them, My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful unto death: 
tarry ye here, and watch. 

35 And he went forward a little, 
and fell on the ground, and prayed 
that, if it were possible, the hour might 
pass from him. 

36 And he said, Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee; take 
away this cup from me: nevertheless 
not what I will, but what thou wilt. 

37 And he cometh, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, 





25. Verily I say, d'c.]| This saying is re- 
corded by all the Evangelists, St. Matthew 
adding the important words “ with you.” 


26-31, THE DEPARTURE, 


26, 27. Identical with St. Matthew. At 
the end of the first clause St. Luke adds, “as 
He was wont.” ‘This may be inferred from 
our narrative. Judas must have known 
where they were going—in the direction of 
Bethany, yet not far on the way, probably to 
the first place where they might rest un- 
disturbed. See John xviii. 2. In v. 27, old 
MSS and Versions omit in this night. 


30. crow twice.) This is mentioned by 
St. Mark only. It is a great aggravation of 
St. Peter’s guilt. The first warning was un- 
heeded. In Palestine travellers complain of 
being awakened regularly three times in the 
night by the sudden crowing of the cocks. 
The first crowing is between eleven and 
twelve, the second between one and two 
o'clock, the third an hour before dawn. See 
Tristram, N.H.B.221. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the first crowing which St. 
Peter heard was that at one or two, and the 
second at about five A.M. The midnight 
crowing would thus not be counted: it 
would, indeed, be too early. The first trial 
in the house of Caiaphas could scarcely have 
taken place before one or two o’clock. 


32-42. GETHSEMANE. 


33. zo be sore amazed.) ‘The rendering is 
very accurate. St. Mark alone uses the word 
(€xOapBetcPa); it is much stronger than 
St. Matthew’s “ grieved,” indicating amaze- 
ment at the direct full intuition into the 
abyss of evil, by which He was for a season 
to be overwhelmed. 


very heavy.| So too St. Matthew (where 
see note); but the original (dénpoveiv) is a 
very awful word. 

35. Note the fuller detail: “let this Aour 
pass from me.” ‘The hour is that of the 
supreme crisis; the hour of dread spiritual 
anguish. 

36. Abba Father.) Abba thenceforth 
became a watchword even with Gentile 
Christians, a word of vital union with the 
Son. Father is added by St. Mark, probably 
as an explanation needed by some of his 
readers. 

‘all things are possible unto thee.| For all 
things depend on God’s will. Here the only 
question is, whether the will of God—in other 
words, whether absolute righteousness — 
would require and exact the atonement. 

take away this cup from me.| ‘The expres- 
sion is noticeable; it is specially applied to 
the act of removing food or cups from a 
table. 


37. Simon.| A word here used with a 
special significance, recalling old feelings of 


Matt. 26. 


v. 38—51.] 


sleepest thou? couldest not thou 
watch one hour? 

38 Watch ye and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation. The spirit 
truly zs ready, but the flesh zs weak. 

39 And again he went away, and 
prayed, and spake the same words. 

40 And when he returned, he found 
them asleep again, (for their eyes were 
heavy,) neither wist they what to 
answer him. 

41 And he cometh the third time, 
and saith unto them, Sleep on now, 
and take your rest: it is enough, the 
hour is come; behold, the Son of 
man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners. 

42 Rise up, let us go; lo, he that 
betrayeth me is at hand. 

43 "And immediately, while he 
yet spake, cometh Judas, one of the 
twelve, and with him a great multi- 
tude with swords and staves, from the 
chief priests and the scribes and the 
elders. 


ST. MARK. XIV. 


44 And he that betrayed him had 
given them a token, saying, Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that same is he; 
take him, and lead him away safely. 

45 And as soon as he was come, 
he goeth straightway to him, and 
saith, Master, master; and kissed 
him. 

46 T And they laid their hands on 
him, and took him. 

47 Andon of them that stood by 
drew a sword, and smote a servant 
of the high priest, and cut off his 
ear. 
48 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Are ye come out, as 
against a thief, with swords and with 
staves to take me? 

49 I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me not : 
but the scriptures must be fulfilled. 

50 And they all forsook him, and 
fled. 

51 And there followed him a cer- 
tain young man, having a linen cloth 





the natural man, not without a reference to 
the words recorded by St. Luke xxii. 31. 


couldest not thou.) Or, ‘wert thou un- 
able.’ See note on St. Matthew, who has 
‘you’ for ‘thou.’ The address to St. Peter 
has a special significance in reference to his 
protestations. 


40. neither wist they what to answer 
him.) St. Peter remembered, doubtless, what 
had been his feelings on the Holy Mount, 
see ch. ix. 6: There he was perplexed and 
sore afraid; here all three were utterly con- 
founded. 

St. Matthew tells us that, leaving them, 
He prayed again, using the same words; 
St. Mark does not usually omit such de- 
tails. 


Al. it is enough.| Thus the Vulgate. The 
meaning is questioned, but the word seems 
naturally to refer to His previous command. 
They were bidden to watch during His 
agonizing struggle: that is over; no more 
watching at present is needed. See note on 
St. Matthew. 


42. This exclamation implies that, im- 
mediately after the words preceding were 
spoken, our Lord heard the traitor with the 
band approaching. 


let us go.) I. e. go forth to meet him. 


43-52. THE CAPTURE, 


43. With the exception of a few words, 
this verse and the beginning of the following 
are the same in the first two Evangelists. 
St. Luke differs slightly. 

and the scribes.| St. Mark mentions them 
specially, as in verse 1, evidently as taking a 
high place in the Sanhedrim. 


44. and lead him away safely.| Words 
arguing deliberate malice, shewing, perhaps, 
that Judas feared an attempt at rescue. 

Master, master.| The word, Rabbi. 


47. one of them that stood by.| ‘The name 
of Peter is not given by the Synoptists (see 
note on St. Matthew); but the omission by 
St. Mark shews that he regarded it as an act 
of true, though ill-informed, zeal. ‘The con- 
text indicates that the three who had watched 
with our Lord were alone present ; the other 
disciples were in the garden, but there is no 
reason to suppose that they came forward. 
Had they wished it, they could hardly have 
forced their way through the attendants. 

a servant of.) Or, “the servant of the 
high priest ;” the man, therefore, who was 
probably the leader of the band. His name, 
Malchus, is given by St. John. 


51. a certain young man.| ‘This notice is 
found in St. Mark only. It is a probable 
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cast about his naked body; and the 
young men laid hold on him: 

52 And he deft the linen cloth, and 
fled from them naked. 

53 T ž And they led Jesus away to 
the high priest: and with him were 
assembled all the chief priests and the 
elders and the scribes. 

54 And Peter followed him afar 
off, even into the palace of the high 


ST. MARK. XIV. 


[v: 52—57. 


priest: and he sat with the servants, 
and warmed himself at the fire. 


55 “And the chief priests and all ° Matt 


the council sought for witness against 
Jesus to put him to death ; and found 
none, 

56 For many bare false witness 
against him, but their witness agreed 
not together. 

57 And there arose certain, and 








suggestion that the youth was St. Mark him- 
self; this would account both for his men- 
tioning the circumstance—not one of general 
interest—and for his not mentioning the name. 
St. Mark was then a young man; we find 
him soon afterwards residing in Jerusalem 
with his mother, whose house at a very early 
time was the home, so to speak, of the Church : 
cf. Acts xii. 12 and 25. The disciples met 
there for prayer, nor is it improbable that in 
it was the upper room associated with the 
dearest reminiscences of Christians. The youth 
was following, or, as the word (cuvnkodovet, 
Tisch.) denotes, accompanying, Him; that is, 
he came with the disciples, as it would seem, 
from the house, where they had partaken of 
the Last Supper. He could not, therefore, 
as some conjecture, have been already in the 
neighbourhood of the garden. He must have 
left the house in haste, roused apparently 
from his bed (Bengel, Weiss)}not having time 
to dress, but merely wrapping himself loosely 
in a fine linen cloth (sindon), probably a light 
thin wrapper, such as is used in the East, 
thrown over him on his pallet. This proves 
that he belonged to an opulent family; the 
“sindon” was not used by the lower or 
even middle classes. Bengel, “ locuples igitur 
erat.” The guards attempted to seize him, 
but he left his covering in their hands and 
fled away, either in his under tunic or, more 
probably, naked. These details harmonise 
with what we know of St. Mark’s position 
and character. 

Other suggestions have been made, some 
very improbable. Thus Ewald supposes it 
may have been Saul, drawn by curiosity. 

and the young men laid hold on him] Or, 
according to the oldest MSS, and they lay 
hold on him: but there is good authority for 
retaining the young men, i.e. the attendants. 


The tendency to omission in the two oldest 
MSS is well known. 


_ 53-65. THE TRIAL OF OUR LORD. 


53. to the high priest.| Caiaphas, named 
here by St. Matthew. The houses of Caia- 
phas and Annas, his father-in-law, were pro- 
bably near the Temple and contiguous; unless 


indeed, Annas, the real head of the family, 
occupied a portion of the official residence of 
the high priest. St. John, who says that Jesus 
was first led to Annas, describes the trial as 
taking place in the palace of Caiaphas: see 
ch. xviii. verses 13, 14, 28. The meetings of 
the Sanhedrim, especially for informal or 
preliminary inquiries, were often held there. 


and the scribes.| Last mentioned, but with 
emphasis, see note on verse I. 


54. even into the palace.| Rather, “even 
into the court.” The court in the interior of 
a great house was used on public occasions for 
meetings of guests and for the reception of 
attendants. In this case the whole body of 
guards, with the slaves of the high-priests, 
were there; and it being now past midnight 
they lighted a fire, both for warmth and light. 
Bengel, as usual, concise and true, “ apte lux 
pro igni dicitur, ad lucem agnitus est Petrus, 
qui alias tutior fuisset.” Cf. Luke xxii. 56. 
The meeting of the Sanhedrim was probably 
in a large room, not open to the public, 
within the palace; so that St. Peter, sitting 
in the court, would not see the proceedings. 
Thus, as St. Matthew says, he waited to see, 
not the process, but the end. The repre- 
sentation of the Apostle sitting among the 
slaves, chilled through and through and seek- 
ing to warm himself, notwithstanding the 
danger to which the light exposed him, is 
thoroughly in St. Mark’s style; he must 
often have heard St. Peter’s own account 
of this terrible overthrow. 


56. but their witness agreed not together.] 
Or, “and their testimonies were not 
alike:” they did not tally. The witnesses 
would be called in one by one, and examined 
separately (a proof that the court was not 
held in sight, or within hearing, of the crowd 
in the hall), and unless two at least concurred 
substantially in their statements their evi- 
dence could not be legally received. Numbers 
were now called, from whom the Sanhedrim 


hoped to elicit grounds for legal condem- 
nation. 


57. there arose certain.| This implies that, 
on hearing of the failure, some—St. Matthew 


v. 58—65. | ST. 
bare false witness against him, say- 
ing, 

2g We heard him say, I will de- 
stroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and within three days I will 
build another made without hands. 

59 But neither so did their witness 
agree together. 

60 And the high priest stood up 
in the midst, and asked Jesus, saying, 
Answerest thou nothing? what zs it 
which these witness against thee? 

61 But he held his peace, and 
answered nothing. Again the high 
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priest asked him, and said unto him, 
Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed ? 


62 And Jesus said, I am: @and ye @ Matt. 24. 


shall see the Son of man sitting on °” 
the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven. 

63 Then the high priest rent his 
clothes, and saith, What need we any 
further witnesses ? 

64 Ye have heard the blasphemy : 
what think ye? And they all con- 
demned him to be guilty of death. 

65 And some began to spit on him, 





says, two—came forward spontaneously and 
bore conflicting witness; in fact, their words, 
as they are reported in the two Evangelists, 
differ materially. St. Mark has “J (em- 
phatic), even I, will destroy ;” St. Matthew, 
“JT am able to destroy;” St. Mark, again, 
“ this temple made with hands ;” St. Matthew, 
“the temple of God;” St. Mark, “J will 
build another not made with hands; St. 
Matthew, “I will build it,” ż¿. e. the same 
temple referred to. 

There can be no doubt that both witnesses 
knew something about the words of our 
Lord recorded by St. John ii. 19-21; but it 
is evident that they either relied upon the 
accounts of others or had a very imperfect 
remembrance. Had the words which St. 
Mark gives been correctly reported by both, 
there would have been legal ground for con- 
demnation. German critics, judging, as usual, 
from subjective impressions, hold, some that 
St. Matthew (Meyer), others that St. Mark, 
has the original and genuine tradition; but it 
is obvious that two accounts of contradictory 
evidence might naturally differ, nor is there 
any internal ground for rejecting either ac- 
count as incorrect. The coincidence between 
St. John and the two Synoptists is striking. 


60. inthe midst.| Or, “into the middle:” 
i.e. the high priest, leaving his official seat, 
came forward into the middle of the semi- 
circle, in which the members of the Sanhe- 
drim were seated. The accused stood facing 
them, so that the high priest was then im- 
mediately side by side with our Lord. He 
stood doubtless, like the accuser in Zechariah, 
ch. iii. 1, at His right hand. 

The first object of Caiaphas was to draw out 
an answer to the allegations, which, as he well 
knew, would not suffice, as they then stood, 
for condemnation. Had our Lord answered, 
it must have been either to deny that He had 
uttered the words, which would have in- 
volved a long and captious investigation, since 
they were in part correctly reported; or to 


explain them, a course equally unadvisable, 
for it is certain they would not have accepted 
any statement on His part as to the meaning. 
Silence was at once the wisest and most 
dignified mode of dealing with vague and in- 
consistent charges. 


61. Again the high priest asked him] St. 
Mark omits the solemn adjuration (see Matt. 
xxvi. 63), which is important as shewing the 
practice of the Jewish court, and as drawing 
forth words which, among other far higher 
points, recognise the legality of oaths. 


62. Iam.| St. Matthew, “thou hast said ”: 
equivalent expressions. 

This verse favours the allegorical inter- 
pretation of ch. xiii. 26. The manifestation 
would be within the lifetime of some at least 
of the hearers, which is literally true if it 
refers to the establishment and spread of the 
Church, 


63. his clothes, doc.) Rather, his tunics. 
People of rank frequently wore two tunics, 
the inner one of fine linen, the outer one much 
longer (called bym). This was, however, 
regarded as a luxurious or ostentatious habit. 
See Lightfoot, Winer, s. v. Kleidung; Joseph. 
Anei Sens i 

Caiaphas, a thoroughly irreligious man, was 
at least a consummate actor; this act illus- 
trates the term (tzoxpitjs) which, applied by 
our Lord, had roused the deadly malice of the 
Jewish leaders. 

64. And they all.) It may therefore be in- 
ferred that none had been summoned who 
were known or suspected to favour our Lord; 
though they may have been called to the more 
formal council at daybreak, when alone sen- 
tence of death could be legally pronounced. 
Two at least were not consenting to His death. 
They would certainly not be parties to the 
irregular proceedings in the house of Caiaphas. 

65. and to cover his face.| In bitter de- 
rision of His claims, whether as a prophet, or 
as the Christ. ‘They called upon Him to tell 
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and to cover his face, and to buffet 
him, and to say unto him, Prophesy : 
and the servants did strike him with 
the palms of their hands. 

66 T And as Peter was beneath 
in the palace, there cometh one of the 
maids of the high priest : 

67 And when she saw Peter warm- 
ing himself, she looked upon him, and 
said, And thou also wast with Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

68 But he denied, saying, I know 
not, neither understand I what thou 
sayest. And he went out into the 
porch ; and the cock crew. 

69 And a maid saw him again, and 


MARK. XIV. 


[v. 66—72. 


began to say to them that stood by, 
This is one of them. 

70 And he denied it again. And 
a little after, they that stood by said 
again to Peter, Surely thou art one of 
them: for thou art a Galilzan, and 
thy speech agreeth thereto. 

71 But he began to curse and to 
swear, saying, | know not this man of 


whom ye speak. 


72, Ž And the second time the cock ~ Matt 
crew. And Peter called to mind the °% 75 
word that Jesus said unto him, Before , or, ze 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny %2 


abun- 
And "when he thought ganżiy, 
he bega 
to weep 


me thrice. 
thereon, he wept. 





them by a supernatural intuition who struck 
Him; if he were unable to do that, how could 
He know the great events of futurity? The 
malice was not therefore merely idle mockery; 
it had a serious intent; it would supply an 
argument by which some waverers might be 
moved. 


and the servants, d'c.| St. Mark, who 
alone notices the insults immediately after- 
wards heaped upon Him by the slaves, 
uses, according to one reading of the text, 
a Latin idiom, verberibus eum acceperunt. 
This seems to have occurred when He was 
handed over to them witholt, in the hall. 
See the next note. Then first He was in the 
same place with Peter. 


66-72. ST. PETER’S DENIALS. 


66. beneath in the palace.| Or belowin 
the court. St. Matthew, without in the hall. 
The chamber in which the Sanhedrim met 
was an upper room. 


68. neither understand I] St. Mark is 
careful to give every word; even this slight 
addition aggravates St. Peter’s sin. 


And he went out into the porch.) The exact 
place designated was a small forecourt in the 
open air. There the crowing of the cock 
might be heard more easily than in the inner 
court; this crowing was about one or two 
o’clock,—see note on v. 30—some three or 
four hours before the second crowing, giving 
therefore some intimation as to the length of 
the proceedings. According to a late Jewish 
tradition cocks were not kept in Jerusalem, 
being considered unclean; but there are 
distinct proofs to the contrary in the Talmud. 

and the cock crew.) This is omitted by 
N B, but is found in MSS of the highest 
authority, and in most ancient versions, It 
should certainly be retained: see v. 72, 


the Pauline Evangelist, omits. 


where the second time is omitted by N, as all 
critics hold, wrongly. 

69. And a maid.) This might give an im- 
pression that the same maid is meant; but 
St. Peter was then near the gate or outer door, 
and the person who would naturally see him 
was the portress. We know from St. John, ch. 
xviii. 16, that a female kept the door. She 
could speak positively to his identity. Then 
came the second denial. There was an inter- 
val, it might be of two hours, between this 
and the preceding denial: another interval of 
about an hour (Luke v. 59) passes, and the 
bystanders, who had been present at the 
arrest, one recognising him as the smiter of 
Malchus, unanimously charged him. 


71. curse and to swear.| St. Matthew has 
the same strong expression, which St. Luke, 
But St. Mark 
adds a few sharp painful words, ¢4is (con- 
temptuous), and the expression, “whom ye 
speak ” of, as though he knew Him only from 
their statement. 

The oldest MSS have immediately before 
the second time, which one, N, omits. 


72. the second time.) ‘This was about an 
hour before dawn. The trial was then just 
over: our Lord was now in the court passing 
towards the porch, bound and in the hands 
of the attendants, and turned, as St. Luke 
alone tells us, to cast a look on the denier. 
That look St. Peter could not forget, but he 
might hardly bear to speak of it; it told too 
of unbroken affection, and that in relating his 
own great sin he might scarcely dare to re- 
cord. What he does relate is the sudden 
reaction at the second cock-crowing, “and 
when he thought thereon he wept ”—he will 
not even dwell on the Jitterness of his an- 
guish, which the other Synoptists record with 
natural sympathy. He omits also the words, 
“he went out.” He will say nothing of him- 


att. 27. 


att. 27. 


v. I—11.] 


CHAPTER XV. 


1 Jesus brought bound, and accused before Pi- 
late, Upon the clamour of the common people, 
the murderer Barabbas is loosed, and Fesus 
delivered up to be crucified. 17 Hets crowned 
with thorns, 19 spit on, and mocked: 21 
Sainte in bearing his cross: 27 hangeth be- 
tween two thieves: 29 suffereth the triumphing 
reproaches of the Jews: 39 but confessed by 
the centurion to be the Son of God: 43 and is 
honourably buried by Joseph. 


ND £straightway in the morning 

the chief priests held a con- 

sultation with the elders and scribes 

and the whole council, and bound 

Jesus, and carried him away, and de- 
livered him to Pilate. 

2 And Pilate asked him, Art thou 
the King of the Jews? And he 
answering said unto him, Thou say- 
est it. 

3 And the chief priests accused 
him of many things: but he answered 
nothing. 

4 #And Pilate asked him again, 


ST. MARK. XY. 


saying, Answerest thou nothing ? be- 
hold how many things they witness 
against thee. 

5 But Jesus yet answered nothing ; 
so that Pilate marvelled. 

6 Now at that feast he released 
unto them one prisoner, whomsoever 
they desired. 

And there was one named Bar- 
abbas, which lay bound with them 
that had made insurrection with him, 
who had committed murder in the 
insurrection. 

8 And the multitude crying aloud 
began to desire him to do as he had 
ever done unto them. 

g But Pilate answered them, say- 
ing, Will ye that I release unto you 
the King of the Jews? 

10 For he knew that the chief 
priests had delivered him for envy. 

11 But the chief priests moved the 
people, that he should rather release 
Barabbas unto them. 





self save what concerned the greatness of his 
fall, and the simple fact of his grief (a long 
weeping, ékAae, not ékAavoe) on the awaken- 
ing of conscience. The rendering “when 
he thought thereon,” is correct; the Greek 
word implies exactly that when he turned his 
thought, and recalled those words, he began 
to weep, and continued weeping. Other ex- 
planations are doubtful and unsatisfactory. 
N.B. Grimm (Lex. s. v.} gives good authority 
for this (Antonin. 10, 30; Plut. Plac. Phil. 
4, 1), and adds, “absol. emiBadwv, sc. re 
pnuarı Tov Ingov, quum perpendisset effatum 
Christi.” Rather, “quum animum adver- 
tisset ad effatum Jesu.” 

Thus terminates the preliminary inquiry. 
The sentence of death is not pronounced in a 
formal and legal way, but the decision that 
death was the proper penalty has been given ; 
the only question that remains is how it is to 
be executed. On the illegality of the whole 
proceeding, see note on Matt. xxvii. 1. 


CHAP. XV.—1-14. THE TRIAL BEFORE 
PILATE. 


3. but he answered nothing.| These words 
are omitted in all the best MSS. They were 
probably inserted as a gloss from the margin. 

4. they witness against thee.) Or, accuse 
thee of. So four of the oldest MSS. The 
received text may be taken from Matt. xxvii. 
13; but the authorities are divided. 


New Test —VOoL, I. 


8. crying aloud.) This follows the re- 
ceived text ; but another reading is more pro- 
bable, “coming up,” ze. to the governor’s 
palace from all parts of the town, apparently 
for the express purpose of claiming the usual 
privilege. ‘Thus it happened that the final 
trial of our Lord took place in the presence 
of a multitude, which represented not only 
the whole population of Jerusalem, but the 
nation generally. 

9. It is doubtful whether Pilate counted on 
the choice of the people falling upon Jesus; 
but, as the verse following proves, he expected 
that at least a very large party would declare 
in His favour, since the envy of the chief 
priests had special reference to our Lord’s 
popularity. 

Will ye that I release unto you the King of the 
Jews?| The question was put in an insidious 
form. It implies that Pilate knew that the 
people would generally recognise Him by that 
title; and it reminded them that within six 
days they had publicly acknowledged Him as 
the true King. Yet there was a grim irony, 
characteristic of the Roman, which Pilate 
with his usual levity could not repress. “The 
king! here you see him, a prisoner in chains !” 

10. the chief priests.| Not here expressly 
named by St. Matthew. 

11. moved the people.) The word is more 
emphatic than that used by St. Matthew: it 
implies energetic and successful efforts to 
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12 And Pilate answered and said 
again unto them, What will ye then 
that I shall do unto him whom ye call 
the King of the Jews? 

13 And they cried out again, Cru- 
cify him. 

14 Then Pilate said unto them, 
Why, what evil hath he done? And 
they cried out the more exceedingly, 
Crucify him. 

15 f And so Pilate, willing to con- 
tent the people, released Barabbas 
unto them, and delivered Jesus, when 
he had scourged fim, to be crucified. 

16 And the soldiers led him away 
into the hall, called Pratorium ; and 
they call together the whole band. 


ST, MARK. XV. 


[v. 12—21. 


17 And they clothed him with 
purple, and platted a crown of thorns, 
and put it about his head, 
` 18 And began to salute him, Hail, 
King of the Jews! 

1g And they smote him on the 
head with a reed, and did spit upon 
him, and bowing their knees wor- 
shipped him. 

20 And when they had mocked 
him, they took off the purple from 
him, and put his own clothes on him, 
and led him out to crucify him. 


21 “And they compel one Simon ¢ Mat 


a Cyrenian, who passed by, coming aa 
out of the country, the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus, to bear his cross. 





shake the people, to stir up their worst 
passions. Doubtless, as might be inferred 
from verse 29, the charge which was urged 
most effectually was that He had threatened 
to destroy the Temple. That would militate 
against the feelings of many who had seen in 
Him for a time the true Messiah. The 
fearful humiliation to which He had been 
subjected would be represented as a just 
punishment for such an offence. So the chief 
priests succeeded: the people ratified their 
sentence. 


13. And they cried out again.| This to 
some extent might seem to confirm the 
reading adopted in our A.V. in verse 8; but 
it probably refers to verse 11. 


15. to content.| Or, to satisfy. The state- 
ment is important, as shewing that Pilate did 
this avowedly not as recognising the justice 
of the doom, but to meet the popular wish. 
See note on St. Matt. xxvii. 31. The death 
of an obscure provincial, especially when a 
plausible account was forthcoming, would be 
a trifle in his eyes. N.B. St. Mark again 
uses a Latin idiom, common in Greek writers 
who were conversant with Latin, e.g., Poly- 
biusand Appian. See Wetstein. ‘Thus, too, 
Hermas, ‘Sim? v. § 4, bis. Hermas has 
many reminiscences of this gospel, 


16-20. THE MOCKING. 


16. into the hall, called Pratorium.| Lite- 
rally, “into the court which is the Prtorium.” 
The expression is peculiar. The “court,” 
or “hall,” is apparently identified with the 
Pretorium, ż. e, the official residence of the 
Procurator, representing the emperor, and in 
that capacity occupying a military palace. 
See notes on St. Matthew xxvii. 2. Here the 
commentators differ. The hall is held by 


some to be the great court of the residence, 
round which the soldiers had their quarters. 
It is, however, questionable whether the word 
used by St. Mark means court or palace. 
Grimm gives the latter as the idiomatic 
meaning: “ Ædes ipse, palatium,” referring 
to Matt. xxvi. 3, 56; Mark xiv. 54; xv. 
16; Lukexi.4; John xviii. 15 ; adding, “ et ita 
persepe ap. Grecos inde ab Hom. Odys. iv. 
74 Josephus uses the word frequently in 
this sense, and it would naturally be so under- 
stood by St. Mark’s readers. 


17. clothed him with purple.| St. Matthew, 
“a scarlet robe.” Words of colour, and spe- 
cially “ purple,’ are generally indefinite even 
in classical writers. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the vestment, the red cloak of the sol- 
diers, was intended to represent the purple 
robe of royalty. 


21-41, THE CRUCIFIXION, 


21. Simon.] The few particulars related of 
this Simon are interesting. He wasaCyrenian, 
a dweller in a city where there was a con- 
siderable Jewish settlement—probably, there- 
fore, himself a merchant. He came to Jeru- 
salem for the festival, but passed the night, 
as was usual (see Caspari, L. J.), in the ad- 
joining country. St. Mark mentions his 
two sons, Alexander and Rufus; both, there- 
fore, must have been well known, probably as 
residents at Rome, where St. Mark wrote. 
Rufus is mentioned by St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 
13); both he and his mother were specially 
dear to that Apostle: “Salute Rufus, chosen 
in the Lord, and his mother, and mine.” A 
Rufus is named by St. Polycarp (‘Ad Phil. 
§ 9) as an eminent martyr. It may be in- 
ferred that Simon was a man of some posi- 
tion and personally known to St. Mark, who 
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53. 


v 22—34.] 


22 And they bring him unto the 
place Golgotha, which is, being inter- 
preted, The place of a skull. 

23 And they gave him to drink 
wine mingled with myrrh: but he 
received zt not. 

24 And when they had crucified 
him, they parted his garments, casting 
lots upon them, what every man 
should take. 

25 And it was the third hour, and 
they crucified him. 

26 And the superscription of his 
accusation was written over, THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. 

27 And with him they crucify two 
thieves; the one on his right hand, 
and the other on his left. 

28 And the scripture was fulfilled, 
which saith, And he was numbered 
with the transgressors, 


29 And they that passed by railed 


ST. MARK, XV. 


on him, wagging their heads, and 
saying, Ah, thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest z¢ in three days, 

30 Save thyself, and come down 
from the cross. 

31 Likewise also the chief priests 
mocking said among themselves with 
the scribes, He saved others; himself 
he cannot save. 

32 Let Christ the. King of Israel 
descend now from the cross, that 
we may see and believe. And they 
that were crucified with him reviled 
him. 

33 And when the sixth hour was 
come, there was darkness over the 
whole land until the ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour Jesus 


cried with a loud voice, saying, ¢ Eloi, ¢ Matt. 27 
6 


Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, *” 
being interpreted, My God, my God, 


why hast thou forsaken me ? 





may have met him at Jerusalem or at Rome; 
hence the natural conjecture of Origen that 
he was converted by our Evangelist. The 
Cross which he was compelled to bear after 
Jesus (cf. Luke xxiii. 26) was taken to his 
heart. 


22. they bring him.| Literally, they “bear 
him.”. The word is nearly equivalent to /ead, 
but in other passages where it occurs in this 
gospel it generally implies infirmity or de- 
pendence in the person brought. Hence it 
has been reasonably inferred that our Lord 
was then sinking under the weight of the 
cross, especially since St. Mark changes the 
expression: in verse 20 we read “they led 
Him out ;” here “ they bear Him.” 


23. And they gave...myrrh,| Or they 
offered (not gave, but “ would give”). The 
wine mingled with myrrh was certainly 
offered as a strong narcotic, such as pitying 
Hebrew women provided for the crucified ; 
see note on St. Matthew. 


25. thethird hour.| 9 A.M. If we take this 
as an exact note of time, three hours only 
would have been occupied by the final de- 
cision of the Sanhedrim, and the trials before 
Herod Antipas and Pilate. St. Mark may, 
however, mean the division of the day begin- 
ning with the third hour, and extending to 
noonday. Augustin (Cons. 3. 40) holds that 
the “third hour ” refers to the time when 
the Jews cried out, “ Crucify him ! ”—“ Vera- 
cissime demonstratur tunc eos crucifixisse 
quando clamaverunt ; maxime quia nolebant 


videri se hoc fecisse.” Tischendorf quotes a 
scholion to the same efect. Jerome thinks 
that “third” was an error for sixth (ż. e. T 
for s: “multi episemum Græcum s putave- 
runt esse T”). ‘These suggestions only prove 
the difficulty felt by careful readers. On St. 
John’s “twelfth hour,” apparently the Asiatic 
reckoning of time, see note on John xix. 14. 


26. The king of the Jews.| ‘The shortest, 
and therefore most probably the Latin, su- 
perscription, “Rex Judgzorum;” as usual 
concise and pointed, telling all in two words. 


28. and the scripture was fulfilled.) ‘This 
verse is omitted in the oldest MSS, including 
the Alexandrian, and in recent editions. It 
is supposed to be taken from Luke xxii. 37 ; 
but it differs from other passages to which 
such an observation may apply, being con- 
nected with another context. Here it has a 
special propriety, as shewing that the igno- 
miny, to which our Lord was then subjected, 
had been contemplated in the eternal counsels 
of God. It has the support of a great ma- 
jority of MSS, 17 uncials, of the ancient 
Versions, and of early Fathers. 


34. Eloi, Eloi.| It is somewhat remark- 
able that St. Mark gives the Aramaic form 
more exactly than St. Matthew. It is thus 
usual with St. Mark, on solemn occasions, to 
cite the very words spoken by our Lord. The 
form of the word here used favours the sup- 
position that the bystanders spoke in mere 
mockery. Eloi could hardly be mistaken for 
Elias, though Eli might. 

U2 
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35 And some of them that stood 
by, when they heard 7t, said, Behold, 
he calleth Elias. 

36 And one ran and filled a spunge 
full of vinegar, and put it on a reed, 
and gave him to drink, saying, Let 
alone ; let us see whether Elias will 
come to take him down. 

37 And Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, and gave up the ghost. 

38 And the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom, 

39 T And when the centurion, 
which stood over against him, saw 
that he so cried out, and gave up the 

host, he said, Truly this man was 
the Son of God. 

40 There were also women looking 
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Lv. 35—44- 


on afar off: among whom was Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less and of Joses, and 
Salome ; 

41 (Who also, when he was in 


Galilee, followed him, and ministered ¢ Luke 


unto him;) and many other women * 
which came up with him unto Jeru- 
salem. i 


42 -And now when the even < Matt. 


was come, because it was the pre- 5” 
paration, that is, the day before the 
sabbath, 

43 Joseph of Arimathæa, an hon- 
ourable counsellor, which also waited 
for the kingdom of God, came, and 
went in boldly unto Pilate, and craved 
the body of Jesus. 

44 And Pilate marvelled if he were 





36. Let alone.) St. Mark gives the soldier’s 
own words, spoken probably in answer to 
his comrades; see Matt. xxvii. 49. 


37. cried . .. and gave up the ghost.| Or, 
“uttering a loud voice, expired;” the last 
outcry and the last breath were simultaneous. 


39. which stoad over against him.| It was 
the special duty of the centurion to watch 
the fulfilment of the sentence ; he was, there- 
fore, stationed immediately in front of our 
Lord. ‘There he could hear the last word, 
evidently not an inarticulate cry, but full of 
meaning, represented by St.John as reréheorat, 
by St. Luke more fully, “ Father into Thy 
hand I commend my spirit; unless, as is 
more probable, those words immediately 
preceded the last cry. It is very striking 
that our Evangelist attributes the convic- 
tion of the centurion to the effect produced 
by this voice, in which he must there- 
fore have recognised a personal manifesta- 
tion of character. His words seem to refer 
to that of our Lord, recorded by St. Luke 
—“ Father ;” this must be the “Son.” The 
word “so cried out” is supposed (Weiss, 
Tischendorf) to be interpolated from St, 
Matthew ; but it is retained by most critics 
and has ample authority. Whether expressed 
or not, a word referring to the cry must 
be understood. 

41. when he was in Galilee.| A point not so 
clearly stated by the other Evangelists. It 
refers to a long and loving service during our 
Lord’s ministry in Galilee. We have thus 
two groups of women—those who formed 
part of His habitual attendants, and others 
who accompanied Him on His last journey. 


many other women.) The presence of 


many other women must be specially noted, 
since it bears upon the question of divers 
appearances after the Resurrection. St. Luke 
adds, “ all his acquaintances.” 


42-47. THE BURIAL. 


43. an honourable counsellor.| “ Honour- 
able ” may be a conventional term, equivalent 
to our “ worshipful :” but it probably implies 
that Joseph held a leading position in the 
Sanhedrim. 


waited for the kingdom of God.) St. Mat- 
thew “was Jesus’ disciple.” 


came...in boldly.| Or, took courage 
andcamein, St. Mark thus calls our atten- 
tion to the boldness of the act. He connects 
it apparently with Joseph’s going into the 
palace of Pilate, a man of hasty and fierce 
passions, not unlikely to resent an application 
which might compromise him as a favourer 
of the Crucified; but it is more probable 
that the word refers to previous timidity, 
avouched by St. John xix. 38, and indicated 
by the words “ which also,” or “who himself 
also,” implying that he was one with Christ’s 
followers in spirit, not in profession. It is 
certain that the application would at once 
bring on him the fierce enmity of the Jews, 
specially of the Sanhedrim, which, in the 
‘Acts of Pilate,’ ch. xii. is represented as 
imprisoning him for this act. 


44. marvelled.| This notice is peculiar to 
St. Mark. Pilate expected that death would 
not come on before the hour when the soldiers 
would break the legs of the crucified: he 
sent, therefore, for the centurion. The place 
of execution—whichever residence may be 


v: 45—2.] ST. MARK. 


already dead: and calling unto him. 


the centurion, he asked him whether 
he had been any while dead. 

45 And when he knew it of the 
centurion, he gave the body to Jo- 
seph. 

46 And he bought fine linen, and 
took him down, and wrapped him in 
the linen, and laid him in a sepulchre 
which was hewn out of a rock, and 
rolled a stone unto the door of the 
sepulchre. 

47 And Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of Joses beheld where he 
was laid. 


XV. XVI. 


CHAPTER XVEE 


1 An angel declareth the resurrection of Christ 
to three women. 9 Christ himself appeareth 
to Mary Magdalene: 12 to two going into the 
country : 14 then to the apostles, 15 whom he 
sendeth forth to preach the gospel: 19 and 
ascendeth into heaven, 


ND when the sabbath was past, 

Mary Magdalene, and Mary 

the mother of James, and Salome, had 

bought sweet spices, that they might 
come and anoint him. 


2 Y And very early in the morning 7 Luke24 
the first day of the week, they came John 2o. x 








assigned to Pilate—was not one-third of a 
mile distant. 


45. he gave the body.| A slight, but signi- 
ficant change of expression in the Greek 
brings out the difference between the feelings 
of Joseph and Pilate. Joseph asked for the 
body; Pilate gave him the corpse (mr@pa), a 
word corresponding exactly to “cadaver.” 
The word “gave,” or presented, seems to 
imply that Pilate gave it up without receiving 
a bribe: an unusual act for him, which may 
imply some remains of the feelings which 
had led him to resist the demands of our 
Lord’s enemies. 


CuHap. XVI.—1-8. APPEARANCE OF AN 
ANGEL TO THE HOLY WOMEN. 


1. when the sabbath was past.| The Sab- 
bath ended at sunset on Saturday. They 
rested the Sabbath day; immediately after 
its legal termination they purchased the 
spices. 

had bought... spices.) Rather, “bought 
spices,” omitting “had.” Our translators 
evidently identified these three holy women 
with the others “who came with Him from 
Galilee,” and prepared “spices and oint- 
ments” on Friday evening, in the short in- 
terval between the entombment and sunset: 
cf. Luke xxiii. 55, 56. St. Mark’s account is 
precise. Mary Magdalene, the other Mary, 
and Salome did not purchase the spices, which 
they brought with them, before the evening 
of Saturday. Our Evangelist does not men- 
tion by name Joanna (see Luke xxiv. 10), nor 
Susanna, nor the other women who came with 
them from Galilee. 

We have, therefore, clear indications of 
two separate groups; nor is it difficult to 
account for their separation. The home of 
Salome would naturally be the house occu- 
pied by Zebedee and her sons, which, as 
Caspari has shewn, was in Jerusalem; the 





traditional site—by no means an improbable 
one—is near the gate Gennath, not far from 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Joanna, 
on the contrary, would, of course, reside 
with her husband Chuza, steward to Herod, 
who at that time occupied the Asmonean 
Palace on Mount Sion. Thus Joanna and 
her companions, including probably Susanna 
(cf. Luke viii. 3) would be at a greater 
distance from the scene of the entombment ; 
and though they set out, as St. Luke says 
(ch. xxiv. 1), very early (6p6pou Babéws), they 
probably reached it somewhat later than the 
others. It may be worth notice that St. 
Mark, deriving his information from St. Peter, 
who certainly was with St. John, and pro- 
bably in his house that morning (see John 
xx. 2), would be more specially informed as 
to the proceedings of Salome and her con- 
nections: whereas on the other hand St. 
Luke, on several occasions, shews himself to 
be specially conversant with matters touching 
Herod’s household: cf. Luke viii. 3; xxiii. 
8-12. 


and anoint him.| The expression is strictly 
correct; the sweet spices were scented un- 
guents. This is evident from the act of 
Mary and our Lorďs words at Bethany, 
ch. xiv. 8. The process of anointing the 
Body would be commenced when the large 
linen cloth, with the hundred pounds’ weight 
of aloes and myrrh (cf. John xix. 39), was 
unfolded. ‘The first process must have been 
hurried; enough had then been done to pre- 
serve the mangled Body from the rapid pro- 
gress of corruption. What remained now to 
be done was slow, careful, tender disposal in 
the Tomb. 


2. And very early... they came.) Or, and 
very early on the first day (lit. on day 
one) of the week they come; i.e, they 
are on the way. ‘The change of tense 
“come,” not “ came,” is here of importance. 
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unto the sepulchre at the rising of 
the sun. 

3 And they said among themselves, 
Who shall f us away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre ? 

4 And when they looked, they saw 
that the stone was rolled away : for 
it was very great. 

5 £ And entering into the sepulchre, 


ST. MARK. XVI. 


in See 


they saw a young man sitting on the 
right side, clothed in a long white gar- 
ment ; and they were affrighted. 

6 And he saith unto them, Be not 
affrighted: Ye seek, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, which was crucified : he is risen ; 
he is not here: behold the place where 
they laid him. 

7 But go your way, tell his dis- 





It separates the time from that noted in the 
preceding verse, as is invariably the usage of 
St. Mark when he has the historical present. 
They bought the spices, as we have seen, on 
the Saturday evening ; they set out the next 
morning and arrived at the sepulchre very 
early—not, however, as our A. V. has, at the 
rising of the sun, but after sunrise; literally, 
“ the sun having risen.” 


3. And they said among themselves.| Or, 
and they were saying to one another. 
This notice is characteristic of St. Mark, 
graphic and true to mature. The difficulty 
was a very serious one. The stone, as St. 
Mark observes in the next verse in reference 
to this questioning, was very great. They 
had seen it rolled to the entrance, an aperture 
of at least three or four feet in height and 
two or three in breadth, and it would take 
two or three men to move it. They do not 
speak of guards, not having heard of the pre- 
caution which the high priest’s party had 
taken, probably on the afternoon of the Sab- 
bath, when they would themselves be resting 
in their own home, 


4. And when they looked.) Rather, “and 
looking up.” They had gone with down- 
cast eyes, sorrowing and anxious; but when 
they came to the spot where they could see 
the Tomb, they looked up, and saw that the 
stone was rolled away. Here it is important 
to bear in mind the form of tombs common 
in Palestine. If they were of any consider- 
able size, belonging to rich families, such as 
that of Joseph of Arimathea, there was gene- 
rally a vestibule or corridor in front open to 
the air (see note on Matt. xxvii. 60). Thus 
in the Holy Sepulchre, the antechamber, called 
the Angel’s Chapel, is 17 feet in length. 
Through such a vestibule the entrance to 
the chamber.of sepulture would be visible at 
some distance. They looked to that at once, 
having their minds full of the difficulty, and 
saw that the stone had been removed. So 
they went on, relieved from that anxiety, to 
which St. Mark again calls attention, adding, 
“for it (the stone) was very great.” It is to 
be inferred from St. John’s account (ch. xx. 
2) that, on seeing the entrance open, Mary 
Magdalene went away at once to call St. 
Peter and St. John. 


5, And entering into the sepulchre.| The 
word sepulchre applies to the whole struc- 
ture, including the antechamber. On en- 
tering this they would first find the stone, 
which had been rolled away, lying outside 
the mortuary chamber, close by the entrance. 
On that stone they saw “a young man sit- 
ting,” as described by St. Matthew (xxviii. 2). 
St. Mark mentions “the long white gar- 
ment,” 7. e. the Talar, which (as Weiss ob- 
serves) indicated a heavenly Being, none other 
wearing such a vestment; but he does not 
speak of the flashing light which had pro- 
strated the guards, either because at the ap- 
pearance to the holy women that excessive 
splendour had passed away, or, it may be, 
because it suffices him to notice its effect in 
their amazement. 


they were affrighted.{ Such alarm is else- 
where represented as the first effect of a 
manifestation of heavenly Spirits. Cf. Jud. 
Xvii. 20; Dan. x. 9; Luke i. 12; ii. g; Rev.i. 
17. The word is that which St. Mark uses in 
extreme cases of mental perturbation: cf. ix. 
BR San, Qe 

6. Be not affrighted.| Such a command 
mvolves a promise; it is a stronger word 
than that used by St. Matthew, who does not 
mention the exceeding terror just spoken of 
by St. Mark. The rapid, abrupt succession 
of short sentences, without any connecting 
particles, such as we find in the other Evan- 
gelists, is peculiarly striking: “ Fear not—ye 
seek—He is not here—-He is risen—He is 
not here—see the place.” ‘This construction 
is continued to the end of the angel’s address 
in the verse following. 

Ye seek.| St. Matthew connects this with 
the injunction, “Fear not, for I know,” &c. 
Your motives are such as a heayenly Being 
cannot but approve. 


Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified.) 
The original, more concisely and forcibly, 
Jesus the Nazarene the crucified. 


behold the place.) The angel thus points 
to the mortuary chamber, or to the recess. 
described in the note on Matt. xxvii. 60. St. 
Matthew inserts the word. “come,” from 
which it must be inferred that the women 
were bidden either to enter into. the inner 
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ciples and Peter that he goeth before 
you into Galilee: there shall ye see 

+ Matt. 26, Dim, “as he said unto you. 


32. 8 And they went out quickly, and 
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trembled and were amazed: neither 
said they any thing to any man; for 
they were afraid. 
9 T Now when Fesus was risen- 
early the first day of the week, *he {J°™ 7 


fled from the sepulchre; for they 





chamber, or to look into it and see the actual 
spot of the entombment. The two accounts 
thus complete and explain each other. 


7. and Peter.) This special notice of 
St. Peter is certainly not intended as a mark 
of pre-eminence (this would require the 
reverse order— Peter and the disciples;” 
not “the disciples and Peter”): but it as 
certainly implies that there was a reason why 
he should receive a distinct intimation; that 
reason being, in all probability, the state of 
despondency into which he had been plunged 
(ch. xiv. 72), and from which he would not 
recover in the interval preceding the Resur- 
rection. The Pauline Evangelist, St. Luke 
ch. xxiv. 34, and St. Paul himself (1 Cor. 
xv. 5), record the personal appearance of our 
Lord to St. Peter before the other Apostles. 
Here a message only sent through women is 
recorded. The insertion of this notice, and 
the omission of the more honourable one, are 
alike characteristic of the Petrine Gospel. 


as he said.| ‘The reference to ch. xiv. 28, 
assures the correctness of this reading. 
Some few MSS have “as I said,” probably in 
order to harmonise the account with St. 
Matthew, who assigns the notice of Galilee 
to the angel. St Mark’s statement is more 
complete; but St. Matthew could not have 
used the same expression without giving an 
explanation, such as would not accord with 
his style. St. Peter would naturally dwell on 
the fulfilment of a promise which had been 
given at a time when it had been specially 
needed. It recalled his own failing and his 
Master’s goodness, see xiv. 27, 28. 


8. quickly.| This word is omitted in nearly 
all good MSS, and is inserted probably from 
St. Matthew. 

- they trembled and were amazed.) Lit. 
trembling held them and amazement. 
The first word agrees exactly with St. 
Matthew’s “with fear,’ but, as usual, is 
graphic: the trembling took possession of 
them, they were seized with a fit of trem- 
bling. The second word “amazement,” or 
more literally “ ecstasy,” occurs but rarely in 
the N. T.: once in this Gospel, ch. v.42; once 
in St. Luke, ch. v. 26; four times in the Acts, 
Chamilia tone X To has EXA In the 
last. three passages it represents a state of 
trance, but in all the others a state of mental 
excitement, as of one beside himself, pro- 
duced, however, in each case, not by mere 
alarm, but by the contemplation of super- 


natural power, manifested in acts of mercy and 
goodness. ‘Thus too the corresponding verb, 
cf. Mark ii.12; v.42; Luke viii. 56. Sucha 
state involves an undercurrent of joy; and if 
so, although St. Mark’s description differs 
from St: Matthew’s, inasmuch as it gives pro- 
minence to the disturbance of spirit, it agrees 
with it substantially. The bewilderment, pass- 
ing away, would leave the mind full of the joy 
inseparable from the assurance that Christ 
was risen, though so long as it lasted it in- 
capacitated them for action; hence the fol- 
lowing statement. 


neither said they any thing ... were afraid.| 
Or, and they said nothing to any one, for 
they were ina state of fear. St. Mark de- 
scribes the immediate effect; while the terror 
and ecstasy lasted they could not do what 
they were bid. It is the first introductory 
account of the various effects produced by 
the appearances after the Resurrection. It 
is not stated that they did not go with the 
intention of telling the disciples what they 
had seen and heard; on the contrary, we are 
told that they were disabled by their fear 
St. Matthew records a second appearance, 
evidently after they were rejoined by Mary 
Magdalene and the other holy women, which 
enabled them to fulfil their mission. 

It is certain that had St. Mark broken oft 
his narrative at this point, as is assumed by 
the generality of modern critics, he would 
have left his readers in a state of complete 
perplexity. A great scholar observes: 
“ Who can really believe that a. book ever 
ended with the words époBovvro ydp?” 
Thus, too, Renan: “On ne peut guère ad- 
mettre que le texte primitif finit dune ma-. 
nière aussi abrupte ” (‘ Les Evangiles; p. 121). 
The evidences in support of the following 
verses will be stated in a supplementary 
Note. No rational account has been given 
of the Evangelist’s motives for omitting 
all notice of the appearances after the Re- 
surrection, on which the Apostles relied 
entirely for the proof of their fundamental 
doctrine. 


9-13. Two APPEARANCES OF OUR LORD 
PREVIOUS TO THAT YOUCHSAFED TO 
THE APOSTLES. 

This section marks a distinct advance; 
our Lord Himself appears, the result being, 
not mere fear, but full conviction in those 
who saw Him; but it marks, as distinctly, 
a result as yet incomplete, such conviction 
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#Luke 8. appeared first to Mary Magdalene, *out 
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of whom he had cast seven devils. 
10 And she went and told them 
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[v. ro—11. 


that had been with him, as they 
mourned and wept. 


11 And they, when they had heard 





being confined in the first instance to the 
witnesses themselves, 


(1.) THE APPEARANCE TO MARY MAG- 
DALENE, 


9. Now when Jesus was risen.) Render 
“but having risen, early the first day of 
the week He appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalene.” The word “now” does not give 
the force of the conjunction “but,” which 
connects the clause very closely with that 
which precedes it. The women, in their 
terror at the appearance of an angel, told no 
one; but when Jesus Himself appeared to 
Mary Magdalene she went and told the dis- 
ciples. The transition is rapid, and abrupt, 
but singularly striking and characteristic 
of this Evangelist’s narrative. Here two 
points call for special notice:—(1.) The 
mark of time is evidently given to shew 
that the appearance took place on the same 
morning as that already recorded. ‘The repe- 
tition of the statement that it was the first day 
of the week is in accordance with the style 
of the Evangelist. Thus, too, St. John, ch. xx. 
1g, after saying “on that day ”—which might 
seem to say all that was needed—adds, “on the 
first day of the week ;” evidently for the same 
reason which must have induced St. Mark to 
add it here. Such repetitions have, indeed, 
been shewn by Holtzmann and others to be 
specially characteristic of this Gospel. (2.) 
Stress has been laid on a slight difference of 
idiom. In verse 2 (see note), the Greek has 
the Hebrew idiom; here St. Mark has what 
may be called the Latin idiom (mporn saß- 
Barov), corresponding to “prima Sabbati.” 
This variation, however, is a mark of genuine- 
ness. In the first verse St. Mark would 
naturally adopt the form which he found 
in the Apostolic tradition, whether oral or 
written. Here writing a brief summary, he 
would not less naturally use the form familiar 
to himin addressing Latin readers. See Bur- 
gon on the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, pp. 148-150; a work to which fre- 
quent reference will be made in these notes. 

The appearance to Mary Magdalene agrees 
substantially with St. John’s account; but it 
is recorded in the fewest possible words, and 
it contains a new statement; this isin accord- 
ance with St. Mark’s method throughout 
this concluding portion of his gospel, a 
method equally characteristic of the intro- 
ductory portion, ch. i. 1-39. 

St. Mark, however, does not explain how 
it happened that Mary Magdalene was alone 


when she saw the Saviour: that we learn 
from St. John. 


out of whom He had cast seven devils.| 
St. Luke notices this fact (ch. viii. 2) which 
is not elsewhere recorded: there is no indica- 
tion of it in St. John’s narrative. St. Mark, 
who is always careful to notice such details, 
has here a special reason for recording it, 
since it suggests a reason for the selection of 
Mary: none had suffered more, none had 
received greater blessings. 


10. And she went and told.) The word 
“and” should not have been inserted: it is 
absent from the best MSS, including even L, 
and obscures an indication of St. Mark’s style, 
full of such rapid transitions (see e.g. note on 
verse 6). She (emphatic éxe(vn) went straight- 
way (such is the force of the Greek aorist 
mopeveioa), unlike the other women, who 
were for a time overcome by mingled feel- 
ings. N.B. An objection is taken to this 
word, which in St. Mark’s Gospel occurs 
only here and in verse 15; but our Evan- 
gelist uses its compounds frequently, and no 
reason can be suggested why he should not 
have had so very common a word at hand 
when it was needed. It may be observed 
that St. Peter uses it thrice in his first Epistle 
(Peters iter orz2) wives): 

them that had been with him.) ‘This ex- 
pression is said to be peculiar, and not likely 
to have been used by St. Mark; but it 
exactly denotes the persons to whom the 
message was sent, not the Apostles only, but 
all who had accompanied our Lord in and 
from Galilee. “Those with Him” was their 
proper designation during His ministry, and 
is used four times by St. Mark (ch. i. 363 ii. 
25; V. 40); “those who had been with Him” 
was a necessary modification after His death. 
It has, moreover, a special fitness here: they 
had been with Him, and therefore knew what 
He had said touching His death and rising 
again, and yet believed not. 


as they mourned and wept.| A graphic and 
tender description of the disciples in their 
bereavement, wailing for the departed, as was 
the manner of devout Jews. Cf. Acts viii. 2. 


11. And they.) Emphatic (kaxeivor), point- 
ing back to “she” (exeivn) in the preceding 
verse. N.B. L omits and: probably a true, 
certainly an ancient reading, and in St. 
Mark’s style. 


when they had heard.| Lit., “having heard,” 
an expression equivalent to “although they 
heard.” 


t Luke 24. 
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that he was alive, and had been seen 
of her, believed not. 

12 4 After that he appeared in an- 
other form “unto two of them, as 
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they walked, and went into the 
country. 

13 And they went and told 7# unto 
the residue: neither believed they them. 





that he was alive.| The original more 
vividly, that He liveth, and was seen by 
her. The idiom is characteristic of St. Mark 
who uses the conjunction “that” (é7v) when 
he refers to the exact words:of the speaker 
(see Tischendorf’s note on ch. iv. 21). Dean 
Alford objects to the Greek word (é6ed6n) as 
unusual; but the verb is used passively 
twice by St. Matthew (vi. 1; xxiii. 5), and, 
with this exception, by no other writer in 
the New Testament: yet no one objects to 
those passages. Rare words are suited to 
rare occasions: this word, a very solemn one, 
especially befits this place. See Burgon, p. 
157. 

believed not.) ‘This statement is of extreme 
importance. M. Renan says, “La gloire de 
la résurrection appartient donc a Marie de 
Magdala. Aprés Jésus, c’est Marie qui a le 
plus fait pour la fondation du Christianisme. 
Sa grande affirmation de femme: Il est ressus- 
cité! a été la base de la foi de l’humanité.” 
(‘Les Apôtres, p. 13.) To this assertion St. 
Mark gives the answer: the disciples did not 
believe her until her statement was confirmed 
by our Lord’s personal appearance. At pre- 
sent M. Renan denies the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel: but still holds tothat assertion, 
It is observable that no reference is made 
to the testimony of St. Mary Magdalene by 
any early advocate: St. Paul sums up the 
great appearances of our Lord (see 1 Cor. xv. 
5-8), but omits this; so far was he from find- 
ing in it “the basis of the faith of humanity.” 
See also Luke xxiy. 11. We have an im- 
portant stage, a personal manifestation, but a 
preparatory stage only, proving the need of 
such evidence as was afterwards given. 


(2.) THE APPEARANCE TO TWO DISCIPLES. 


12. After that.| From St. Luke’s account 
it may be inferred that the disciples broke 
up their meeting, and that some left the 
city hopeless and despondent, disbelieving 
the report of Mary Magdalene and of the 
other holy women, and knowing that up to 
that hour neither St. Peter nor St. John had 
seen the Lord. ‘The extreme brevity of St. 
Mark’s narrative does not preclude the notice 
of a few circumstances of some importance. 


he appeared in another form.) St. Mark 
uses a different word from that in verse 9; 
instead of “appeared” (eda), he has “was 
manifested” (èpavepoðn), a word which 
seems expressly chosen to shew that He was 
recognised at last. N.B. The word is used 


by St. Mark iv. 22, and by him alone among 
the Synoptists. This account agrees with 
St. Luke, sufficiently to shew that the two 
Evangelists derived their information from a 
common source; but it differs enough to 
shew their mutual independence. Here the 
discrepancy is slight, but interesting. St. Luke 
attributes the disciples’ want of perception to 
a subjective condition. “Their eyes were 
holden,” and were not “opened” until the 
end (cf. Luke xxiv. 16 and 31). St. Mark 
rather points to an objective cause, a change 
of outward form. Both statements must be 
understood in a limited sense: had our Lord 
shewn Himself in His usual form He would 
not have remained unknown so long; but 
though changed, the new form was one 
which did not prevent recognition when He 
willed it. 

An objection is taken to the very common 
word rendered “another” (repos), because 
it does not occur elsewhere in this Gospel; 
but exactly the same peculiarity is found in 
John xix. 37, to which no one thinks of ob- 
jecting, though the word is not elsewhere 
used by St. John, either in the Gospel, or 
Epistles, or the Apocalypse. (Burgon.) 


of them.) Te. of the disciples: not, how- 
ever, of the eleven (see next verse), but of 
those to whom Mary Magdalene had told 
what she had seen. Cf. v. ro. 

as they walked.| ‘This expression allows 
space for the earnest discourse recorded by 
St. Luke, but does not suggest it: had St. 
Mark merely abbreviated St. Luke’s account, 
he would scarcely have omitted to insert a 
word referring to such a discourse. 

and went into the country.| Objection. is 
again taken to the very common word rendered 
“went :” see note on v. 10. What is really 
noticeable is that the word rendered “ coun- 
try” (dypés) is used elsewhere in that sense 
by St. Mark, and rarely by the other Evan- 
gelists. 

13. unto the residue.) Lit.,to the rest; i.e. 
of the disciples, referred to in the preceding 
verse. 

neither believed they them.) St. Luke takes 
no notice of the effect produced by their ac- 
count, but says that while they were yet 
speaking our Lord appeared. ‘This does not 
contradict St. Mark’s account: the disciples 
may have thought that these two were mis- 
taken, especially considering the distance from 
Emmaus, the strangeness of the circumstances, 
and the fact that they had not at first recog- 
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gether. 


14 T ” Afterward he appeared 
unto the eleven as they sat ‘at 
meat, and upbraided them with 
their unbelief and hardness of heart, 
because they believed not them 
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[v. 14—15, 


which had seen him after he was 
risen. 


15 *And he said unto them, Go matt. 


ye into all the world, and preach the ** 
gospel to every creature. 





nised our Lord; but it is evident that the 
two accounts are independent, and not easily 
reconciled. St. Mark adheres to his main 
object, proving that the disciples, one and all, 
accepted no evidence short of a personal ap- 
pearance of our Lord. 


14, APPEARANCE TO THE ELEVEN. 


14. Afterward.) At a very late hour in 
the evening: after nightfall, Compare St. 
John xx. 19, and Luke xxiv. 29. Observe 
the reference to ‘first’ in v. 9, and, ‘after 
these things,’ in v. 12. 

N.B. It is objected that “afterward” 
(vorepov) is not used elsewhere by St. Mark. 
St. Luke uses it twice, St. John once only. 
It is more to the point to observe the omis- 
sion of a connecting particle, a well-known 
characteristic of St. Mark’s style. 


he appeared.| Or, He was manifested, 
the same word as in verse 12. 

unto the eleven.) Add themselves. This 
word draws out the distinction more clearly : 
hitherto our Lord had appeared to individuals 
not having an official character, now at a 
late hour when all were assembled for the 
evening meal He manifests Himself to the 
Apostles themselves. 


and upbraided them.) Here is a sub- 
stantial agreement with St. Luke, but a striking 
difference in detail. St. Luke dwells on the 
alarm and doubts of the disciples (verses 37, 
38, 44), but calls special attention to words 
of comfort. St. Mark gives a sharper edge 
to the rebuke, (upbraided, aveidicev, a very 
strong word), and to the charge of incredulity. 
They ought to have received the testimony of 
truthful and competent witnesses: their doubts 
are now removed, but only by the evidence of 
their senses. This statement is characteristic. 
St. Mark is always careful to note short- 
comings of the Apostles. 

The gradation from the beginning of the 
chapter continued through each subdivision 
reaches here its climax: the Evangelist now 
passes on to a new subject. 


15-18. THE CHARGE TO THE APOSTLES, 


There is no intimation of an interval be- 
tween the last recorded appearance and the 
final charge. Now itis certain that St. Mark, 
or indeed any one who might be assumed to 
have continued his narrative, knew of the 





journey into Galilee, to which the Evan- 
gelist refers twice, ch. xiv. 28, and in this 
chapter, verse 7. Place therefore must be 
allowed for it, either before the following 
charge, or before the nineteenth verse; but 
in the latter case the connection is distinct: 
the charge immediately preceded the ascen- 
sion (see note on verse 19). We must 
therefore adopt the former alternative. It is 
customary both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment to pass without notice over intervals, 
which do not enter into the writer’s plan. 
Here we must admit that the following charge 
was not delivered either on the first evening, 
or during the stay in Galilee. It is therefore 
not to be identified with our Lord’s words at 
the close of St. Matthew’s Gospel, but forms 
part of the last discourse delivered at Bethany 
(cf. Luke xxiv. 50, 51; Acts i. 12). 


15. Go ye... and preach the gospel.| The 
form of the command implies urgency (such is 
the force of the aorists ropevdevtes knpvEare). 
The commission had been given when Christ 
declared Himself Lord over all in heaven and 
in earth (Matt. xxviii. 18): power to execute 
it effectually, and to begin it at once, is now 
promised immediately before the ascension: 

N.B. The expression (aopevdeis éxnpuée) 
occurs in St. Peter’s first Epistle, iii. 19. 


into all the world.| The previous com- 
mission was “to all the nations,” ie. the 
Gentiles (ravra ra €6yn), Matt. xxviii. 19: 
here the distinction between Jews and Gen- 
tiles is effaced; the Apostles are taught to 
contemplate the whole world as a single field 
of operation. 


the gospel.| ‘The expression, “the Gospel,” 
without any addition, such as “of the king- 
dom,” or “of God,” is not found inthe other 
Evangelists (“this Gospel,” St. Matt. xxvi. 13, 
is not an exception); but it is characteristic 
of St. Mark, who has it five times (i. 15, viii. 
35, X. 29, Xii. Lo, xiv. 9). 


to every creature.| Or, “to the whole 
creation.” This expression is used once by 
St. Paul (Col. i. 23), a passage which resem- 
bles this so closely as to indicate a common 
origin, viz. the apostolic tradition of our 
Lord’s words. The word (xricis) occurs 
thirteen times in St. Paul’s Epistles, St. Mark 
has it thrice, the other Evangelists not once, 
St. Peter twice; so that it belongs to the 
evidence for the authorship by St. Mark, not 
against 1t, as some have assumed. 


v. 16—18.] ST. MARK. XVI. 

16 He that believeth and is bap- 
t Johu 12. tized shall be saved; *but he that 
g believeth not shall be damned. 
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them that believe ; “In my name shall ¢ Acts 16. 
they cast out devils; “they shall speak ™*- 


à d Acts 2. 
with new tongues ; A a 
cts 28. 


17 And these signs shall follow 


18 «They shall take up serpents ; 


a 





16. that believeth not.) Or, who dis- 
believeth. ‘The original implies active, not 
merely negative, unbelief; he that rejects the 
preaching of the Gospel, persisting in the un- 
belief which our Lord has just condemned in 
His disciples (cf. verses 11, 13, 14). 


shall be damned. Or, condemned. ‘This 
strong word has weighed heavily with many 
who have rejected this section of the Gospel. 
The word “damned” ought to be reserved 
exclusively for the final sentence to be pro- 
nounced on the last day. See note on 
Matt. xxiii. 13. The sentence, however, is 
incurred potentially by unbelief, both as in 
itself unpardonable, being a rejection of 
God’s witness to His Son (cf. 1 John v. 10) 
—such is the unvarying language of holy 
Scripture—and as precluding a man from de- 
liverance from a state of unpardoned sin. The 
word, therefore, must not be explained away; 
the condemnation anticipates the doom which 
will be incurred by persistent unbelief. Kést- 
lin (¢ Evangelien, p. 318) remarks, “ The more 
supernatural, mighty, and divine the manifes- 
tation and work of Jesus is, the more must 
faith in His Gospel be required, and un- 
belief be punished by damnation (Verdamm- 
niss).” 

17. these signs, @’c.| This also incites 
antagonism, as a most authoritative and 
complete declaration of supernatural powers 
to be bestowed on disciples. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted to be specially adapted to 
the occasion of its utterance. When the 
disciples received the final command to set 
out on their mission, they had the promise of 
external signs as credentials. The word sign 
(onpeiov) is used in the New Testament in 
the special sense of a miracle wrought in 
attestation of a Divine Presence. 


shall follow them that believe.| Or, “will 
go with them that have believed,” will be a 
result of conversion. The generality, not 
the permanence, of the gift is implied: 
signs would be needed for the first establish- 
ment of the faith, which once received rests 
on other evidence internal and external. Cf. 
Greg. Naz. Or. xliii., C, 35. 

The word (mapaxodovbéw) is objected to, 
as not found elsewhere in this Gospel. St. 
Luke has it once only (ch. i. 3), a fact which 
has never suggested a doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of that passage. No word would be 
more suitable here. It is used by Justin 
Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. §. 12, p. 228, B, in 
the same sense, and possibly in reference to 


this passage, éx rôv épyev kal èk ris mapako- 
Rovdovons ðvvápews. L, however, has dko- 
AovOnoe, and is supported by C; certainly a 
very ancient, if not the original reading. 


In my name... devils.) Cf. Acts xvi.13. It 
has been repeatedly shewn that the expulsion 
of evil spirits is specially characteristic of our 
Lord’s work, as apprehended by St. Mark. 
Recognised by all the Synoptists, it is dwelt 
upon by our Evangelist most prominently ; 
being the strongest proof of the supreme and 
absolute dominion over the spiritual world, 
which appertains to Him, as “Son of God” 
(ch. i. 1). The following remarks by a 
thoughtful writer are noteworthy: “The 
Gospel narratives of cures of the possessed 
seem to us especially affecting and instructive 
as manifestations of the Saviour in conflict 
with moral evil with the spiritual enemies 
of man. They are highly instructive in 
the hints they give concerning the demoniac 
nature, the nature of voluntary and intelligent 
beings utterly depraved; their dread of pain 
as the summum malum ; their sole idea of God 
as the inflicter of pain. ‘Torment us not,’ is 
their only prayer. Their one constant craving 
is for the possession of living creatures whom 
they may degrade or destroy; if cast out of 
men, they beg that they may be suffered to 
enter into swine. The attitude also of the 
Saviour towards them, as described by the 
Evangelists, is deeply impressive; the utter 
abhorrence, yet absence of all inclination to 
torment, with the resolute purpose to deliver 
from them the wills which they have enslaved.” 
‘Spectator,’ July 29th, 1876, p. 956. On the 
importance attached to this power by the 
early church, see Justin Martyr, Apol. 2, § 6, 
with Otto’s note, p. 216, ed. 3. 


they shall speak with new tongues.| ‘This is 
the first notice of a gift specially characteristic 
of the first outpouring of the Spirit, and it 
is peculiarly suitable to the occasion. ‘Ten 
days afterwards the promise was fulfilled. 
Within a short time after the Apostle’s age, 
the gift appears to have been withdrawn; 
the last notice, indeed the only one in the 
early Fathers, is in Irenæus, c. Her. v. 6, 
§ 1. Certainly no writer in the second cen- 
tury would have invented this promise. 


18. they shall take up serpents.| .At Rome 
the only recorded instance, that in St. Paul’s 
history (Acts xxvii. 3-8), would be well 
known to St. Mark’s readers. N.B. Here 
L has a peculiar reading, found also in C*, 
and undoubtedly very ancient, sc. and in their 
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and if they drink any deadly thing, it 


Z Acts 28. shall not hurt them; “they shall lay 


hands on the sick, and they shall re- 
cover. 
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[v. 19. 
19 T So then after the Lord had 


spoken unto them, he was “received # Luke 24 


up into heaven, and sat on the right 5: 


hand of God. 





hands, in place of new in the preceding verse, 
sc. kal êv rais xepolv, for kawais. ‘This is 
of importance as one among other indications 
that in this portion L followed a very old, 
probably the original, recension. 

any deadly thing.| This promise stands 
alone: it is an instance of St. Mark’s inde- 
pendence. A very early tradition, derived 
from Papias, asserts the fulfilment in the case 
of Justus Barsabas, cf. Euseb. H. E. iii. § 39, 
Eusebius treats the tradition in a manner 
which proves how completely the memory 
of such signs had died out in his time, and 
which may partly account for the suspicion 
which he first threw on this section. A 
legend to the same effect touching St. John 
is noticed by Augustine: see Hilgenfeld, 
Einl. p. 405. 

the sick.| Lit., the weakly, invalids. The 
Greek word occurs thrice in St. Mark, else- 
where twice only in the New Testament. 
On the fulfilment of this promise, see Ire- 
nzus, lib. il. 32, 4. 

shall recover.) Lit., “be well” (kañôs 
é€ovor). The form occurs six times in this 
Gospel (i. 22, 32, 34; il. 17; vi. 55), less 
frequently, save in the parallel passages, in the 
other Gospels. 

With regard to the whole of this passage, 
it may be confidently affirmed that no one 
would have interpolated it after the cessation, 
or infrequent occurrence, of “signs” which 
accompanied the first promulgation of the 
Gospel, that is after the first decennium of 
the second century. Justin Martyr scarcely 
notices any, excepting cures of demoniacs, 
attributing the success of the preaching of 
the Gospel to spiritual and moral influences 
(cf. Apol. i. § 39). 


19, 20. THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST, AND 
THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL. 


19. So then after the Lord had spoken] 
This final clause is introduced with peculiar 
solemnity. Irenæus quotes it twice (c. Her. 
iii. ch. x.,and in Cramer’s Catena): that 
Father saw clearly the special propriety of 
the designation “the Lord” which is here 
used by St. Mark. It refers distinctly to the 
prophecy cited in the beginning of this Gos- 
pel, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” 
which Irenæus also quotes, and which un- 
questionably applies to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is asserted that the word is “foreign to 
the diction of Mark” (Alford): but in ch. 
ii, 28, He is the “Lord of the Sabbath ;” 


and in ch. xi. 3, Christ- saith of Himself 
“the Lord hath need of him.” Here, more- 
over, the word comes naturally in connection 
with the reference to the r1oth Psalm which 
follows immediately ; the beginning of that 
Psalm, “the Lord said unto my Lord,” could 
not but, be present to the writer’s mind. It 
had but a short time before been quoted 
emphatically by our Lord. See ch. xii. 36. 
Compare also note on Luke x. 1. 


the Lord had spoken.| St. Mark does not 
add, “these things; from which it may 
probably be inferred that he alludes to other 
words spoken at the same time (see Acts 
i. 8); the difference between the two ac- 
counts is this. St. Luke, both in his Gospel, 
and more accurately in Acts i. 8, records 
those words which bore upon events imme- 
diately following the ascension, especially the 
coming of the Holy Ghost: St. Mark closes 
with the announcement of what was to 
follow generally until the Gospel was fully 
promulgated. 

he was received up.) Or, “was taken up.” 
The same word (dveA7j@On) in the same con- 
nection, with a final charge to the Apostles, 
is used by St. Luke, Acts i. 2; in the ad- 
dress of the Angels, Acts i. 11; and in St. 
Peter’s discourse, Acts i. 22: the last passage, 
quoted above in note on ch. i. 1, being that 
which exactly defines the scope and extent of 
this Gospel. See also 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


and sat on the right hand of God.] 
Irenæus quotes this specially as a fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy in the 11oth Psalm: 
see note above. The session at the right- 
hand of God is, in like manner, referred to 
by St. Peter (1, iii. 22), “who is gone into 
heaven, and is on the right-hand of God.” 
St. Mark thus completes the task which he 
undertook in the beginning of his Gospel. 
Jesus is the Son of God. His last charge 
regards the whole Creation. His work is 
wound up, in heaven, by restoration to the 
Throne which was His with the Father “‘be- 
fore the world was” (cf. John xvii. 4, 5); 
on earth, by the preaching of the Gospel 
under His abiding help. 

The representations of the first two Evan- 
gelists harmonise with, and complete, each 
other. St. Matthew contemplates our Lord 
more specially as the Christ, Receiver and 
Depositary of all power in heaven and earth, 
St. Mark sees in Him more specially the Son 
of God, having His place at His Father’s right- 
hand, and thence exercising supreme dominion. 


- w. 20.] 


20 And they went forth, and 
preached every where, the Lord work- 
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ing with them, “and confirming the + Heb. 2. 


word with signs following. Amen. * 





St. Mark is sparing of direct reference to 
the Prophets; but he begins and closes his 
Gospel with distinct allusion to very im- 
portant predictions, of which the application 
has the authority of our Lord. 


20. went forth, and preached every where. | 
The first word, “went forth” (¢&ddvres), 
is that which our Evangelist generally uses 
in recording a departure from one place to 


another; here it intimates departure from 
the place or country in which they received 
the command, ‘The three words are quoted 
by Justin Martyr, “Apol i. 45, p. 83 (a 
testimony of which the force is recognised 
by Tischendorf); he alludes to the whole 
passage in three other places, ‘ Apol 1, 39, 
P 78, and 49 p: 85; and c. Tryph. 53, 
Pa 273: 





ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE LAST TWELVE VERSES OF 
ST. MARK’S GOSPEL, 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCES. 


I. The evidence of ancient MSS.— All uncial 
manuscripts, with three exceptions, N B L, 
and all cursive manuscripts agree in main- 
taining the entire section. Such agreement 
is extremely rare in disputed passages, and is 
the more remarkable since the list comprises 
copies of entirely different recensions, and of 
different ages from the fourth century down- 
wards. 

On the other hand two manuscripts, N B, 
admitted to be the oldest, and regarded by 
most critics as on the whole entitled to the 
greatest weight, concur in omitting the entire 
paragraph. When those manuscripts are 
supported by other old MSS, especially A C 
and D, by ancient versions, and by early 
Christian writers, their testimony is now 
generally accepted as conclusive. This, how- 
ever, as will be presently shewn, is not the 
case here; their evidence, weighty as it may 
be, stands on its own merits; and though both 
omit the paragraph, their testimony is not 
identical. The Sinaitic Codex, &, omits the 
passage, and leaves no place for its insertion. 
The Vatican Codex, B, on the other hand, 
in addition to the usual space after the sub- 
scription in the last column, has an entire 
column left blank between St. Mark and 
St. Luke, sufficient for the insertion of the 
twelve missing verses. Such a vacant space 


does not occur at the end of any other book in 
that manuscript, The natural inference is that 
the scribe was aware that the missing verses 
were extant, or even that they were present in 
the manuscript which he was copying, but that 
for some reason he refrained from transcrib- 
ing them; that reason being not improbably 
the opinion entertained by himself, or the 
critic under whose authority he acted, that 
they were not genuine.* So far as these two 
manuscripts are concerned, one, the Vatican, 
bears indirect witness to the fact of the 
actual existence of the disputed passage.t 

We have, however, to account for the ab- 
sence of such an indication in the Sinaitic 
Codex. First, it must be remarked that the 
connexion between the two MSS is sometimes 
so close as to have led Tischendorf to believe 
that portions were written by the same 
scribe. ‘The six leaves, which he selects as 
supplying evidence of this statement, contain 
the portion from Mark xvi. 2 to Luke i. 56. 
(See Scrivener, p. 508, note.) If this sup- 
position be well founded, it follows that in- 
stead of two witnesses we have but one. It 
may also be inferred that the scribe of Codex 
N, if he had Codex B before him, would see 
no sufficient reason for leaving a blank column 
in his copy.t By filling it up, however, he 
made a further and very serious advance in 
obliterating evidence. 

It is held to be not improbable that both 





* Thus Victor of Antioch in Cramer’s ‘Ca- 
tence,’ vol, i. p. 447, ós vd0a vouloavtes aita 
eivat. On the whole of this question the reader 
is referred to Burgon on the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, and to Scrivener’s Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. ; 

+ The existence of a blank space in any good 
manuscript is always regarded as evidence of 
an omission, to whatever cause the omission 
may be attributed, See, for instance, Tischen- 


dorf’s note on Mark i. 10, ‘A spatium habet 
verbis aptum.” 

f A strikingly parallel case occurs in two 
MSS, F and G, of St. Paul’s epistles. G 
leaves a vacant space at the end of Rom. xiv. ; 
F has no trace of missing lines. It is certain 
that F and G were copies of one ancient manu- 
script, in which lines sufficient to fill up the 
vacant space must have existed. See Tischen- 
dorf in loc., and Scrivener’s Introd., ed. 2, 
p. 158, note 2. 
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manuscripts were written about the same 
time, and if so possibly under the super- 
intendence of Eusebius.* Now, Eusebius is 
the first critic who is known to have ques- 
tioned the authenticity of the passage, on 
grounds to be considered presently. Is it 
improbable that his influence should have 
prevented the scribe of Codex B from insert- 
ing it, and that the scribe of Codex x should 
go a step further, and omit all indication of 
its existence ? t 

One other uncial Codex, L, which, though 
written much later, about the eighth cen- 
tury, bears a strong resemblance to x and 
B,t agrees with those manuscripts in ending 
the Gospel with verse 9; but after a spurious 
addition,§ it subjoins the whole passage, with 
the notice that it was extant, or generally 
received. It is also to be observed that in 
the few various readings which occur in this 
passage, L agrees with C, C*, and D, thus 
shewing that it followed a very ancient, 
probably the original, recension; see notes 
on vv. Io, II, 17, 18. The evidence of this 
Codex adds nothing to the authority of the 
two already cited. 

The evidence of the cursive manuscripts 
is really unanimous. None omit the passage. 
Some, however, mark it as one of which 
the genuineness was disputed. About thirty 
are cited by Tischendorf as subjoining a 
statement adverse to its authenticity: yet 
twenty-four of these very manuscripts quote 
the testimony of Victor of Antioch to its 
existence in the greatest number of accurate 
copies, especially in the Palestinian manu- 
script, which had belonged to Pamphilus, 
and probably represented the revision of 
Origen. The evidence adduced by Dean 
Burgon (ch. viii. pp. 114-123) on this point 
is new and conclusive. It completely dis- 
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poses of the arguments drawn from a 
scholion wrongly attributed to Eusebius, 
which is attached to some cursive manu- 
scripts. Considering the position of Euse- 
bius, his character as an able and impartial 
critic, and the well-known fact that he was 
intrusted by Constantine with the prepara- 
tion of fifty copies of Holy Scripture, it 
might have been expected that the disputed 
passage would have disappeared in a large 
number of manuscripts: that it is retained 
in all but two old MSS, probably not inde- 
pendent, is a proof either that he did not 
venture upon so strong a step as oblitera- 
tion in public documents, or that his opinion 
was generally rejected by the churches of the 
East and West. Scrivener holds it to be a 
strong confirmation of this view that, as Dean 
Burgon has shown, the disputed verses, cer- 
tainly in the fourth century and probably 
much earlier, were read in the public ser- 
vices of the Church. They are found in all 
ancient Evangelisteria. (See Burgon, p. 205 ; 
Scrivener, pp. 510, 511.) 

2. Evidence of ancient Versions.—This evi- 
dence is especially important on account 
both of the high antiquity of the versions and 
of their wide diffusion; they represent the 
judgment of the teachers of the early Church 
in every part of Christendom. It is a very 
remarkable fact, considering the influence ot 
Eusebius and Jerome, that without one ex- 
ception the most ancient Versions || recognise 
the disputed passage. A very brief notice 
will bring out this result with sufficient 
clearness. 

We have first to consider the versions ac- 
cepted throughout the East. The testimony 
of the Syriac is fourfold. The Peshito, dating 
from the second century; the Philoxenian, 
in two revisions; and the Curetonian: the 





* See Tischendorf, Prolegomena in Cod. Sin. 
p. xxxi. 

t Tischendorf held that N was the oldest, but 
Scrivener and most critics maintain the priority 
of B. The earliest date assigned to either is 
the decennium before the middle of the 4th 
century. Hilgenfeld, whose earlier notice was 
answered by Müller in his Preface to the 
Epistle of Barnabas, still holds that Cod. & was 
written at a much later date, sc. in the sixth 
century. See ‘Einleitung,’ p. 790, f. The 
critical value of the Codex is seriously affected 
by the extreme carelessness of the transcriber : 
see Buttmann ap. Hilg. 1. c. p. 792, note 3. It 
is remarkable for omissions, an observation 
which applies also, though in a less degree, to 
Cod. B, and to other MSS and Versions, which 
belong to the same school of recension. 

f Tischendorf, who has published both MSS, 
says, “‘ Hoc addendum est, Codicem L præ 
omnibus reliquis cum celeberrimo Codice Vati- 
cano convenire, Quæ convenientia est tanta ut 
ubi alter sine altero præcipueque ubi Codex L 


sine Codice B laudetur, suspicari queas a colla- 
toribus aliquid prætermissum esse.” —‘ Monu- 
menta sacra inedita,’ 1846, p. 16. 

§ This addition is also found with some varia- 
tions in the margin of a MS of the Coptic 
version, written in the year A.D. 1174, and in 
Æthiopic MSS, also of late date, It was evi- 
dently intended to supply a blank caused by 
the omission of the last twelve verses in isome 
MSS circulated in Egypt. See Prof. Light- 
foot’s account of Coptic MSS in Scrivener’s 
Introd. He quotes the passage in p. 330: the 
Greek will be found in Tischendorf’s N. T. 
There is no question as to its spuriousness. 

|| Two. versions, the Armenian, and the 
Arabic of the Vatican Codex, omit the passage ; 
put the former, in its present state, is of late 
date, and the latter is assigned, by conjecture, 
to the ninth century. See Tisch. Prolegg. 
ed, vii, pp. ccxxxviii. ix. Neither version has 
any claim to represent the tradition of early 
Christendom: but in disputed passages both 
agree, generally, with the Egyptian recension. 
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last, which undoubtedly belongs to a very 
ancient time (the latest assigned to it being 
far earlier than that of the Sinaitic or the 
Vatican manuscript), bears a peculiar and un- 
expected testimony. The whole of St. Mark’s 
Gospel is lost in the only extant copy, with 
the exception of one fragment, and that, con- 
tains the last four verses. 

The Coptic versions have a special interest. 
‘They come from the same school of recen- 
sion as the two manuscripts N and B, and in 
the great majority of disputed passages they 
agree with one or the other, generally with 
both. All manuscripts and editions of the best 
known, the Memphitic version, current in 
lower Egypt, and the very ancient fragments 
of the Sahidic or Thebaic version used in 
upper Egypt, recognise this passage. The 
former gives it in its entirety: one fragment 
of the latter contains part of the last verse of 
the chapter. These two versions are entirely 
independent of each other. See Woide, 
‘ De vers. Bibl. Ægypt? p. 19, and Professor 
Lightfoot ap. Scrivener, /. c. p. 353. 

The testimony of the Western Church is 
equally decisive. The Vulgate, in all manu- 
scripts, contains the entire passage. This 
version was prepared by Jerome, who cer- 
tainly would not have admitted this portion, 
to which he alleges precisely the same objec- 
tion as Eusebius, had he not found it in 
undisturbed possession. ‘Thus also the still 
earlier version called the old Italic, which’ is 
admitted to belong to primitive antiquity.” 
All manuscripts in which the latter portion 
of St. Mark’s Gospel is extant concur in re- 
taining it, with the single exception of the 
copy called the Codex Bobbiensis, or 2, 
which was used by Columban and is highly 
esteemed ;» but the text resembles that of the 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS so closely that it 
cannot be regarded as an independent witness. 

The Gothic Version, made by Bishop 
Ulphilas, in the fourth century, and extant in 
a manuscript of the highest authority, has the 
passage from v. 8 to the beginning of v. 12. 
The value of this translation in disputed 
points is acknowledged by all critics; it is 
contemporary with the two manuscripts 
N B, and with the earliest writer who is 
known to have questioned the authenticity of 
the last verses of the Gospel. 


3. Evidence from early writers.—-In the 
Epistle, which bears the name of St. Bar- 
nabas, and was written before the end of the 
first, or early in the second, century, there 
is a passage at the end of § xv., in which 
Anger, ‘Synopsis,’ and the editors of the 
Epistle, Zahn, Hilgenfeld, and J. G. Miiller, 
concur in recognising a distinct reference 
to Mark xvi. 19. Speaking of the eighth 
day, i.e. Sunday, the writer says, “it is 
that in which Jesus rose from the dead, 
and, after His manifestation, ascended into 
heaven.” } 

An allusion to v. 18 has been suggested 
by a notice of Papias, see note in /oc.; and 
it is probable that Papias may have related 
the story there quoted in explaining or illus- 
trating the discourse of our Lord recorded 
by St. Mark. The notice proves at least 
that an opinion, which was justified by this 
and by no other distinct text, prevailed in 
the Church at the beginning of the second 
century.§ 

The ‘Shepherd of Hermas,’ written pro- 
bably before the middle of the second cen- 
tury, has a passage (Sim. ix. § 25) which 
Anger (‘Synopsis,’ p. 261) quotes from the 
Old Latin version, and which in the lately 
recovered Greek original, has verbal coin- 
cidences with Mark xvi. 16, too close to be 
merely fortuitous, sc. maca 7 xricis—oi 
kypúćavrtes cis GAov TOV Koopov—mopevberTes. 

We owe to an early antagonist of the 
Gospels the first external attestation to the 
existence of this section, in the middle of 
the second century, as a recognised portion 
of the original Gospel. Celsus has this state- 
ment: “ Who saw these things? A woman 
subject to attacks of phrensy (mdpotorpos) as 
you assert.” He repeats this twice, calling her 
yovacov,a wench. See Origen c. Celsum, lib. ii. 
55 and 59. Now, Celsus must refer either to St. 
John’s Gospel, combining the account, which 
he found there, with an incidental notice in 
St. Luke viii. 2, which does not occur in any 
other account of the resurrection, or to this 
passage. In the former case he would give 
a formal attestation to the universal recep- 
tion of the fourth Gospel, not to speak of 
the third, as recognised documents, to which 
alone he professes to appeal (cf. Origen c. 
Celsum, ii. § 13, 27, 74, and Anger, ‘Synop- 





* Jerome adopts the rendering of the Codex 
Vercellensis, the best MS of the old Italic. 

+ In the manuscript of Ulphilas, there is a gap 
after the first three words of verse 12, extending 
to Luke i. 15. Tischendorf says, ‘‘ deficit a v. 
12,” which scarcely gives a correct impression. 

ł On the statement which seems to imply 
that the Ascension took place on the same day 
as the Resurrection, see the note of Miiller on 
Barn. Ep. l. c, Riggenbach, and Wieseler 
‘Jahr. fiir deutsche Theologie,’ 1870, p. 666. 


The Ascension is regarded as the consummation 
of the Resurrection, without regard to the 
interval between them; cf. Holtzmann, and 
Zahn’s note in the last edition of the Aposto- 
lical Fathers, by Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn, 
Fasc 1. pe 57: ‘ 

§ Hilgenfeld holds that Papias probably re- 
lated the story in explaining xvi. 18. See ‘ Zeit- 
schrift f. w. Theologie,’ 1875, p. 266. Renan 
also recognises the allusion to Joseph Barsabas ; 
‘Les Evangiles, p. 206, n. I. 
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sis” p. xi.), a conclusion which would be 
entirely satisfactory were it admissible: but 
it is evident that the argument of Celsus, 
“as you assert,” would have little or no 
force if he referred to St. John, who has no 
assertion or indication of the kind, or even 
to St. Luke, who does not allude to it in 
connection with the resurrection; whereas it 
would be felt as bearing strongly on this 
passage, which gives concisely and clearly 
the facts to which he alludes. It is certain 
that Celsus had St. Mark’s Gospel before 
him, for he refers to it in two other passages 
(see Anger, ‘Synopsis, index ii. p. xxvi., and 
p. 275); Anger proves, against Olshausen, 
that Celsus cannot here allude to verse 8, 
and adds, “ita antiquissimum hoc habemus 
sectionis Mc. xvi. 9, ss. Testimonium.” Celsus 
puts this argument into the mouth of a Jew. 
Origen (/. c. § 60) says there is nothing in 
Scripture which justifies the word wapoucrpos. 
That is true as regards the actual condition 
of Mary Magdalene at the time of the resur- 
rection; but the statement in this verse might 
naturally suggest the argument to a subtle 
and unscrupulous opponent. Origen through- 
out his answer on this point refers exclusively 
to St. John, doubtless as giving the fullest 
and best known account of the transaction. 
It is possible that he did not himself receive 
this concluding portion of our Gospel; the 
only MSS which omit it belong undoubtedly 
to his school; but it is evident that the 
passage would not have strengthened his 
argument, and he might feel that it could 
be safely passed over, as being, in the opinion 
of some critics at that time, of questionable 
authority. Celsus, however, was certainly 
justified in treating the passage as part and 
portion of the original Gospel. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote about the 
middle of the second century, refers to 
the last two verses repeatedly (four times 
according to Anger’s ‘ Synopsis’). In some 
passages the allusions may be open to ques- 
tion, since, as is usual with this writer, he 
gives the substance rather than the words 
of the Evangelist; but in others the reference 
is so clear that it seems strange any critic 
should hesitate to recognise it; even Tisch- 
endorf says, “ paullo plus probabilitatis habet 
Justini testimonium,” Apol. i. 45. Justin 
quotes, indeed, the ipsissima verba of St. 
Mark. After citing at length the first part of 
the r1oth Psalm, to which, as is shewn in the 
note on verse 19, express reference was made 
by St. Mark, he adds, “ the saying, ‘ He shall 
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send forth the rod of Thy power from Jeru- 
salem, was a prophetic announcement of the 
mighty word, which when the Apostles went 
forth from Jerusalem they preached every- 
where.” ôv darò ‘Iepovoadnp of dmóoToňot 
aùrodð €£eNOdvtes mavrayoð ékņnpvéav. 
St. Mark’s words are éxeivor è egerOóvrTes 
éexnpvéav mavraxov.* 

It is noteworthy that, although Justin 
Martyr has rarely occasion to quote sepa- 
rately from this Gospel, he leaves no room 
for doubt as to his familiarity with it; see 
notes on Mark iii. 17, and vi. 3; and Anger’s 
table of references, Synopsis p. XXXV. 

We come next to the testimony of Irenzus, 
a younger contemporary of Justin Martyr. 
On comparing the references in these two 
writers, we generally find that whereas 
Justin, who in his extant works addresses 
heathens, or unconverted Jews, gives for the 
most part the substance of the Evangelists’ 
statements, or quotes their words from 
memory, not mentioning them by name, 
Irenzus, on the contrary, who writes exclu- 
sively for Christians, gives citations in their 
integrity, and is careful to name the writers, 
as those whose authority was universally 
recognised by the Church, and in many cases 
would not be contested by the heretics whom 
he was confuting. Now it is remarkable that 
Ireneus, who like Justin has very rarely 
occasion to quote this gospel separately, 
cites the beginning and the end in a passage 
which it may be well to give at length, con- 
sidering its bearings not only upon the authen- 
ticity of the disputed portion, but upon the 
structure of the whole Gospel. “ Where- 
fore Mark the interpreter and follower of 
Peter, made the beginning of the evangelical 
writing} thus, ‘the beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God, as it is 
written in the prophets: behold I send My 
messenger before thy face, who shall prepare 
thy way. A voice of one crying in the 
desert, prepare the way of the Lord, make 
the path straight before our God,’ mani- 
festly saying that the voices of the holy pro- 
phets were the beginning of the Gospel ;{ and 
shewing that He, whom they confessed as 
God and Lord, is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; Who also promised Him that 
He would send His messenger before His 
face; who was John, ‘in the spirit and power 
of Elijah’ crying in the wilderness ‘ prepare 
the way of the Lord, make the paths straight 
before our God.’—But in the end of his 
Gospel Mark saith, ‘And the Lord Jesus 





* Critics of very opposite schools consider 
that this passage proves conclusively that Justin 
Martyr had the last verses of our Gospel before 
him. Thus Volkmar, ‘ Die Evangelien,’ p. 610, 
Mangold (the editor of Bleek’s ‘Einleitung,’ 


ed. 2), and Hilgenfeld. 

+ “‘Conscriptionis,” i.e. cvyypdupuaros, the 
word used by Celsus and by Justin Martyr. 

t See critical note on ch, i. 2. 
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after He had spoken to them was received 
into Heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of 
God,’ confirming what was said by the Pro- 
phet, ‘The Lord said unto my Lord sit 
Thou on My right hand until I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool?” (Adv. Her. iii. 10, 
p. 461, ed. Stieren.) 

It is admitted by all critics that this testi- 
mony of Irenæus is absolutely conclusive as 
to the general reception of the passage when 
he wrote ; but weighty as that fact is, it gives 
but an incomplete view of the argument. 

Ireneus was trained from boyhood as a 
Christian; in early youth he was a hearer of 
Polycarp, whose teaching made a deep and 
permanent impression uponhisspirit; through- 
out life he held high and honourable office in 
the Church ; he was equally conversant with 
its doctrines and customs in the East and the 
West; and he wrote in controversy with 
men, who were well acquainted with the 
traditions of the Church, especially with the 
history and usage of the New Testament. 
It is certain that he would not have quoted 
a passage open to challenge, without any 
intimation that it needed defence; that it 
had ever been questioned within or without 
the Church. Neither in Asia Minor, nor in 
Gaul, nor in Italy, could this portion of the 
Gospel have been called in question in his 
time: nor is there any indication of a dispute 
arising about it at any period of the Ante- 
nicene Church. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCES. 


These have been noted in the commentary, 
but a brief recapitulation may serve to shew 
their force and mutual bearings. 

i. First in order and importance is the 
evidence supplied by the structure of the 
Gospel. St. Mark observes the precise limits, 
which are distinctly marked by St. Peter and 
St. Paul: see note on ch. i. 1. He begins 
with the baptism of John, and ends with an 
account of the Ascension. The special object 
of his Gospel is to shew that Jesus, the Son 
of God, is the Possessor and Manifester of 
divine power. This is now recognised by 
critics of all schools; see the second note on 
ch. i. 1. The culminating manifestation of 
that power was undoubtedly the Ascension. 
Then St. Mark, for the first time in his nar- 
rative, uses the expression ó Kúpıos, the Lord, 
and applies St. Peter’s own words “seated 
at the right hand of God ;” see note on ch. 
xvi. 19. The special signs of that power are 
also described in terms peculiar to St. Mark. 
No other evangelist lays so much stress on 
the outward manifestations of divine power, 
especially on the expulsion of Satan and his 
emissaries. This is the first sign which in 
the final charge is promised to the disciples; 
see note on Xvi. 17. 
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ii. Evidence supplied by the structure of 
the last chapter.—St. Mark’s object is evi- 
dently to shew the progressive effects pro- 
duced by the various appearances after the 
Resurrection. 

(a.) The first was an appearance of An- 
gels, and as such preparatory only : its effect 
was simple bewilderment; the pious women 
to whom it was made were unable for the 
time even to obey the clear command to tell 
the disciples what they had seen and heard. 

(.) The second was a personal appearance 
of our Lord Himself: but it was vouchsafed 
to an individual only ; she reported what she 
saw, but her account was not believed: vv. 
9, Io. 

(c.) The third appearance was also per- 
sonal; it was made to two of the disciples. 
They believed, and like Mary Magdalene car- 
ried the tidings to the Apostles; but, like her 
they found no credence. 

(d.) The fourth appearance was, so to 
speak, formal and official, made to the eleven 
themselves; see note on y. 14. 

This combination shews how strongly the 
evangelist felt that nothing short of a personal 
manifestation of the risen Saviour produced 
full conviction. 

After the record of these appearances St. 
Mark proceeds, with a rapid and abrupt tran- 
sition in accordance with his usual style, to the 
final charge given to the Apostles immediately 
before the Ascension. This charge is certainly 
distinct from that recorded in St. John’s 
Gospel, which was given on the evening of 
Easter Sunday ; and, as we hold, from that in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, which was delivered in 
Galilee. In this charge the characteristics, 
which are so frequently noted in St. Mark’s 
Gospel, are singularly prominent (see notes 
on vv. 15-18); and in the last verse of the 
chapter the accomplishment of our Lord’s 
work and promises is briefly, but forcibly 
recorded. 

iii. For the evidence from style, see the notes 
on each verse in the last section, and the 
treatise of Dean Burgon on the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, pp. 136-190. 

In addition to the arguments there ad- 
duced, the following appears worthy of special 
consideration. It has not been noticed by any 
writer on the subject. 

St. Mark has a certain number of passages 
in which it is evident that he writes in inde- 
pendence of the other Gospels, either present- 
ing new facts, or presenting in a different 
form facts described by the other evangelists. 

Now, among the objections urged by 
modern critics, special stress is laid on the 
number of words peculiar to the last twelve 
verses of this Gospel. The question arises 
whether a similar peculiarity is not found in 
those other passages. It might be expected, 
inasmuch as the writer’s own style would 
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naturally be marked most distinctly in them. 
To secure impartiality in dealing with this 
question, it may be well to confine ourselves 
to those passages which are noted as peculiar 
to St. Mark in the tenth section of the 
Eusebian Canons. 

In that section nineteen passages are thus 
registered; see Tischendorf, Prolegg. to the 
seventh edition of the N. T., p. lxxx. We will 
consider the first eight of these in detail. 

1. The first passage, ch. i. 45, has these 
expressions (a) é&eA day #pEaro knpvocety, Cor- 
responding very strikingly with ch. xvi. 20, 
e£ehOdvres exnpvEay mavrayoð. (b) Svadnpicer ; 
in St. Mark here only. (c) pavep@s; in St. 
Mark here only, twice elsewhere, John vii. 10 
and Acts x. 3. (d) mávroðev or mavrayóðev, 
(neither word is used elsewhere by St. Mark) 
the latter (for which there is good authority) 
is not found elsewhere in the N.T. (e) en’ 
epnpows rórois, the reading of Tischendorf 
with N B D L, stands alone in the Gospels. 

2. Ch. iii. 20-21. (a) ot map’ aùroô, not 
found elsewhere, is a peculiar phrase, and 
evidently strange to the copyists; see the 
variants in Tischendorf. (b) éééorn, this is 
the only passage where the word stands alone 
in the same sense. 

3. Ch.iv. 26-29. This parable is recorded 
by St. Mark only: itis full of new expressions. 
(a) Tischendorf, following N B D= L A, 
reads ós ävôpæros Ban; if correct, certainly 
peculiar. (4) ròv omdpoy, twice in this para- 
ble, not elsewhere in St. Mark: Luke has it 
twice. (c) Bàaorâ, Tischendorf, a reading 
which stands alone; others have Bdaoravn, 
which occurs once in St. Matthew, not else- 
where in the Gospels. (d) pnxvynrat, á. À. 
in the N. T. (e) avroparn a. à. in 
(f) xaprodopet, twice in this passage, not 
elsewhere in St. Mark, twice only in the 
other Gospels. (g) mapadoi a. ^. in form 
and meaning. (4) dmooreAder Tò Speravov, 
a peculiar expression not without difficulty : 
cf. Rev. xiv. 15,18. (¢) Oepiopds, in St. Mark 
here only. 

4. Ch. iv. 34. (a) kar idiav rots idiots, 
peculiar to this passage. (4) émédvev, does 
not occur elsewhere in the N. T., but, as is 
common in the case of words peculiar to 
St. Mark, it agrees with a derivative form 
in the second Petrine epistle. Hermas, who 
has many reminiscences of St. Mark, uses 
this verb frequently. 

5. Ch. vi. 16. (a) amexedddica, here and 
again in this same narrative, v. 28. (4) The 
construction—a very forcible one—ov— 
oros occurs ch. xiv. 44, but not elsewhere in 
this Gospel. 

6. Ch. vi. 31. (a) The expression, dedre 
tpeis avrot kar’ idtavy, might be urged as 
peculiar, (0) dvaravcac6e occurs once only 
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elsewhere in this Gospel. (c) evxalpovv, not 
elsewhere in St. Mark, twice only in the 
N. T. 

7. Ch. vii. 1-4. (a) dvimros, in Mark 
here only, twice in Matt. (b) muypy å. A. in 
the N.T. This is probably the true reading, 
but mvkvá, which Tischendorf, ed. 8, adopts, 
is equally absent from St. Mark, and occurs 
once only in a doubtful passage of St. Luke, 
verse 33. (c) Barrigovraı might be ques- 
tioned, as not occurring in the same sense 
elsewhere. (d) mapéAaBov, in the sense of 
receiving a tradition, does not occur else- 
where in the Gospels, though common in 
St. Paul. (e) Samricpovs—the word is not 
used at all in the Gospels save in this passage. 
(F) &eoréy å. r. in N. T. (g) wapddoors 
may be added as occurring in St. Mark’s 
Gospel only in connection with this passage. 

8. Ch. vii. 31-37. (d) bev bia Ziðovos, 
the reading of Tischendorf, following N B D 
L A, presents a difficulty (see note iz loc.) 
which would certainly have been urged, had 
it occurred in the disputed passage. (4) 
poytAdAov, å. A. (c) amodaBdpevos does not 
occur at all in Mark, or Matthew, nor else- 
where in the same sense. (d) èrrévaće, the 
verb is not found elsewhere in the Gospels. 
(e) eppaðá, of course, is á. A. (f) ĉia- 
voixônrı, in St. Mark here only, in St. Matthew 
not at all. (g) qvotynoav, so Tischendorf 
with N B D 4; in St. Mark here only. (4) 
€AVOn ó espós, peculiar to this passage. St. 
Mark has not the word Secpds elsewhere; the 
expression is not foundinthe N. T. () 6p6as, 
not found in Matt., nor in the N. T. ex- 
cept in St. Luke. (j) tzepexmepiooas, a. N, 
(2) adddovs, elsewhere only in ch. ix. 

It is unnecessary to give more instances ; 
about the same proportion of rare words 
and expressions will be found in the other 
sections of the tenth Canon. Applying the 
method adopted by some critics in the case 
of the disputed passage, to other passages 
which are peculiar to St. Mark, we find 
that in twenty verses, taken in the order 
presented by the Eusebian Canon, there are 
no less than thirty-nine expressions at least 
equally open to objection as those which are 
represented to be fatal to the authenticity 
of the last twelve verses, 

Yet not one of these sections has been 
rejected, or attacked on this ground. ‘The 
peculiarities, so far as they have been noticed, 
have been justly regarded as characteristic of 
St. Mark’s style. In part they are, of course, 
to be accounted for by the nature of the 
subject, new thoughts and new facts naturally 
eliciting new expressions; but both observa- 
tions apply with equal force to the disputed 
passage, more especially to those verses on 
which the greatest stress has been laid. 
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OBJECTIONS. 


The statements of Eusebius, and of those 
Fathers who adopted them, remain to be 
considered. 

There is little doubt as to the fact that 
the objections originated with Eusebius.* In 
a treatise addressed to Marinus,t who ap- 
plied to him for a solution of certain diffi- 
culties connected with the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, Eusebius has to meet the 
objection that the statements in the ninth 
verse of the 16th chapter cannot easily be 
reconciled with the account of St. Matthew. 
His object, therefore, is purely apologetic. 
He says, “ Two answers may be given: in 
the first place, one who denied the authen- 
ticity of this section might say that it is not 
found in all the manuscripts of St. Mark’s 
Gospel.” Feeling, however, that this state- 
ment is scarcely strong enough for his pur- 
pose, he adds, “those manuscripts which are 
most accurate terminate the Gospel with the 
words, ‘for they were afraid;’” and then, 
twice varying the form of expression, he says, 
“in nearly all the copies of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
the end comes with these words; but the fol- 
lowing words, extant, rarely in some, but not in 
all, may be regarded as superfluous, and espe- 
cially if they should contain a contradiction 
to the testimony of the other Evangelists : 
this one might say, declining controversy, and 
completely putting a stop to superfluous dis- 
cussion.” A statement so vague and incon- 
sistent would certainly have been rejected 
without hesitation had it been alleged in re- 
ference to any other contested portion of the 
Gospels. 

What we have a right to infer from it 
amounts simply to this. In some copies of 
the Gospel, to which Eusebius, a learned 
critic, attached great importance, this por- 
tion was omitted:.but his statement that 
it was missing in nearly all is scarcely re- 
concileable with the facts that it is extant in 
all manuscripts but three, in all ancient Ver- 
sions, and that it is quoted by Fathers of the 
highest authority nearly two centuries before 
the time of Eusebius. The grounds for such 
omission may probably have been those which’ 
are suggested by Eusebius himself. The 
very brief accounts of our Lord’s appear- 
ances might be regarded as superfluous 
(wepirra dy ein), the substance being fully 
given in the other Evangelists; and some diffi- 


culty might certainly be felt in reconciling 
details.[ Other grounds have been suggested ; 
but, whatever weight may be attached to 
them, none seriously affect the authenticity 
of the section. It might naturally have been 
inferred that Eusebius did not find the last 
verses in the manuscript preserved in the 
library at Cæsarea, which had been in the pos- 
session of Pamphilus, and appears to have been 
revised by Origen. It happens, however, that 
we have, by a singular chance, a distinct tes- 
timony to the contrary. Victor of Antioch, 
(of whose Commentary on St. Mark, printed 
in Cramer’s Catenz, tom. i., a full account is 
given by Dean Burgon), after saying that in 
very many copies of the present Gospel the 
passage beginning “Now when Jesus,” &c. 
was not found, certain persons having sup- 
posed it to be spurious, adds, “ yet we, at all 
events, inasmuch as in very many we have 
discovered it to exist, have subjoined also 
out of accurate copies the account of our 
Lord’s ascension, following the words ‘for 
they were afraid’ in conformity with the 
Palestinian exemplar of Mark, which ex- 
hibits the Gospel verity.” The statement is 
the more important, since Victor, who wrote 
in the latter half of the sth century, is a 
copyist of Eusebius, to whose authority he 
for the most part implicitly defers. 

It may also be fairly argued that Eusebius 
himself considered the statement very ques- 
tionable, since he enters upon an. elaborate 
argument to prove that St. Mark’s account, 
rightly understood, is not at variance with 
that of St. Matthew (see Burgon, p. 50). It is 
also obvious from his argument that the 
acceptance of this portion was general, the 
questioner, Marinus, having evidently no 
notion that such a solution of the difficulty 
as would be supplied by its omission could 
be proposed. 

But it is further asserted that the state- 
ment of Eusebius was received by the ablest 
critics of the following century, special stress 
being laid on the testimony of Jerome. It 
has, however, been proved that Jerome 
simply reproduces the statement of Eusebius 
in a work which professes to be independent, 
but is little more than a translation of the 
treatise in question. This curious fact, first 
observed and demonstrated by Dean Burgon 
(pp. 51-56), entirely invalidates the argu- 
ment, so far as it rests upon Jerome. It is 
further shewn that Jerome accepted the 





* Ttis assumed that Eusebius followed Origen. 
I find no evidence for this ; it seems to be a 
conjecture suggested by the fact that Eusebius 
generally adopted Origen’s views in critical 
matters. On the indication supposed to be 
found in the answer to Celsus, see p. 303. 

+ ‘Questiones ad Marinum,’ published by 
Mai in the ‘Nova Patrum Bibliotheca,’ vol. iv. 


pp. 255-7. The whole passage referred to is 
given by Dean Burgon, l. c. p. 265. 

ł Hilgenfeld, in a work published 1875, 
holds that the early omission of the paragraph 
is explained by its apparent discrepancy from 
the preceding portion, and he says that it is 
on no account to be set aside summarily, as 
spurious, ‘Einleitung,’ p. 513. 
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passage in his most important and autho- 
ritative work as translator and reviser. It is 
found, without any variation of the least im- 
portance, in all manuscripts of the Vulgate, 
and in the course of his writings Jerome 
quotes the ninth and the fourteenth verses.* 

On the alleged support of other Fathers, 
shewn either to be mere echoes of Eusebius, 
or to have expressed no opinion on the sub- 
ject, see the 5th chapter of Dean Burgon’s 
work, and his summary, p. 65 ff. 

The argument drawn from the absence of 
the numerals indicating the sections of each 
Gospel, and the place of each section in the 
Canons of Eusebius, cannot here be fully dis- 
cussed ; but itis important to observe that the 
numerals referring to sections are attributed 
to Ammonius without authority, and that the 
omission of all notice of this portion in the 
Canons is no more than might be expected, 
considering the opinion of Eusebius.t 

After a careful, and certainly a dispassionate, 
survey of the whole subject, we feel bound to 
express our entire concurrence in the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Scrivener, the first living 
scholar in questions of textual criticism, who 
“ defends the authenticity of this long and im- 
portant passage, and that without the slightest 
misgiving” (‘Introd.’ p. 507). Such, too, is the 
opinion of Bishop Wordsworth and McClel- 
lan. Bleek also maintains its authenticity ; 
see Einl. p. 292, and compare the remarks 
of Hilgenfeld in note f, p. 306. To Dean 
Burgon belongs the credit ofa thorough ex- 
amination of every argument which has been 
brought against the passage, in the course of 
which examination a vast mass of new and 
valuable materials has been brought to light. 
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But in recording this result of inquiry, we 
feel equally bound to express deep regret 
that. on either side any expressions should 
have been used calculated to excite feelings 
of antagonism. The critics, who in the early 
Church raised or accepted the objections to 
the passage, were certainly not actuated by 
motives derogatory to Christianity, nor did 
they go beyond the fair limits of criticism 
in examining the evidence for or against the 
authenticity of any portion of the received 
text of Scripture. Among the moderns who 
concur in rejecting this portion are found 
men of the highest character, not only for 
learning and critical acumen, but for deep, 
hearty reverence for the word of God; nor 
would the present writer have felt the slightest 
hesitation in adopting their conclusion, which, 
at the outset of the inquiry, he had himself 
regarded as all but certain, had he not been 
convinced of the unsoundness of the grounds 
on which it rests. It is simply a question of 
evidence; as it seems to the writer, the evi- 
dence of the immense majority of manuscripts, 
of ancient Versions, of early Fathers, and of 
internal structure, on the one side; on the 
other, of a single critic of great eminence, 
influenced by considerations which, in other 
cases, would generally be regarded as alien 
to scientific inquiry. The rejection might, 


_ perhaps, remove some difficulties in the exe- 


gesis of Scripture; the acceptance confirms 
our confidence in the general accuracy of 
the text of Scripture, and leaves us in un- 
disturbed possession of facts important in 
their bearings upon the work of the Saviour 
and the destinies of His Church. 





* Jerome states expressly in his epistle to 
Damasus that one principal object which he 
kept in view was a thorough revision of the text, 
and that specially with reference to the four 
Gospels ; ‘* Hzec præsens preefatiuncula polli- 
cetur quatuor evangelia—codicum Grzecorum 
emendata conlatione, sed et veterum.” See 
Burgon, p. 28. 

t For a full discussion of this point see Bur- 
gon, pp. 125 ff., and Appendix 9, p. 295 ff, 
where strong arguments are adduced to shew 
that the numerals, if not the sections com- 
monly, but incorrectly, called Ammonian, must 


have been the invention of Eusebius himself. 
See also Scrivener, Introd. p. 54 ff., where the 
reader will find a clear and succinct account of 
the sections and canons, 

f The importance of the whole passage is 
shewn by the weight, which a most able dis- 
putant, in a late number of the ‘ Contemporary 
Review,’ attaches to the omission of all notice 
of our Lord’s Personal appearances after the 
Resurrection in this Gospel, which in common 
with many critics, he holds to be the oldest 
extant. 
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The preface of Luke to his whole gospel. 5 
The conception of Fohn the Baptist, 26 and 
of Christ. 39 The prophecy of Elizabeth, 
and of Mary, concerning Christ. 57 The 
nativity and circumcision of John. 67 The 
prophecy of Zacharias, both of Christ, 76 
and of Fohn. 
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ORASMUCH as many have 

taken in hand to set forth in 

order a declaration of those things 

which are most surely believed among 
us, 

2 Even as they delivered them 

unto us, which from the beginning 





CHAP. I,—1-4.. INTRODUCTION. 


1. Forasmuch as.| The language of the 
Preface is more polished and classical than 
that of those portions of the Gospel, in 
which St. Luke incorporates, apparently with 
slight modifications, accounts which he de- 
rives from other sources written or oral. 
This contrast is especially marked between 
the Preface and the remainder of the first two 
chapters. A similar distinction between the 
style of original and of documentary matter 
is observable in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The grace, modesty, and completeness of this 
introduction are recognised by the ablest 
critics. Ewald regards it as a perfect model. 
The writer does not claim to be a primary 
authority, but a careful inquirer, well ac- 
quainted with the course of events. 


many.| It is evident that the many writers 
here spoken of cannot be confined to the other 
Evangelists. It is also evident from verse 2 
that they cannot include the Evangelists who 
were also Apostles. St. Luke, therefore, does 
not here refer to St. Matthew, though he 
may, as critics (Weiss and others) hold, have 
used either that Gospel or, more probably. 
some of the documents on which it was 
based. It is questioned whether he in- 
cludes St. Mark’s Gospel, which, according to 
all ancient, and nearly all modern, autho- 
rities, was either written under St. Peter’s 
influence, or contains the Evangelist’s record 
of that Apostle’s teaching: but there can be 
little doubt that St. Luke knew that Gospel, 
and uses it largely in his narrative. ‘There 
are points of strong resemblance to the so- 
called Gospel of the Hebrews, but there can 


be no reference to other apocryphal writings, 
which are of far later date, and in no way 
answer to St. Luke’s description. What he 
asserts is that many writers had undertaken 
to construct an orderly narrative, founded on 
the teaching of the eye-witnesses of the Word. 
The expression, properly rendered, taken in 
hand, implies that this was a great and diffi- 
cult, perhaps an unauthorized, task, but by 
no means that the attempts had been failures. 
That their success generally was but partial 
is a fair inference from St. Luke’s statement, 
as also that there was occasion and need for 
a more complete history. 


most surely believed.| Lit. “fulfilled,” i.e. 
accomplished in accordance with the Divine 
will. See Note at the end of this Chapter. 


2. Even as.) This clause refers to the 
statement that many had taken in hand to 
construct an orderly narrative. Some connect 
it with the words immediately preceding; 
but, as others (Meyer, Rosger, &c.) have 
shewn, the main point was, that as others had 
written such a narrative, so St. Luke having 
access to the same sources, and being in a 
position to inquire into all questions of impor- 
tance, might properly supplement their work 
with special reference to the doctrinal in- 
struction which had been already received by 
Theophilus and other converts. 


delivered.) The original verb, and its cor- 
relative “received” (1 Cor. xi. 23; xv, 1) are 
of continual use in the New Testament, to 
express the handing on of the great truths of 
the Evangelical history, which are regarded as 
a sacred deposit (1 Tim. i. 18; vi. 20; 2 Tim. 
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were eyewitnesses, and ministers of 
the word ; 

3 It seemed good to me also, hav- 
ing had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first, to write 
unto thee in order, most excellent 


Theophilus, 


S La Ke 


lv. 3—5. 


4 That thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things, wherein 
thou hast been instructed. 

54 HERE was in the days 

of Herod, the king of 
Judæa, a certain priest named Zacha- 
rias, of the course of Abia: and his 





i. 13, 14) to be transmitted from generation to 
generation. 


from the beginning.) From the beginning 
of our Saviour’s ministry. Compare Acts i. 
21,22; and note on Mark i. 1. The Apostles 
had been eye-witnesses of the events which 
were the matter of “the word” preached, 
and thus became “ministers of the word.” 
“The word” is not used in the high signifi- 
cation which the term bears in the writings 
of St. John: it simply means the Gospel. 


having had per fect understanding.| “Having 
closely followed,” or “having traced 
out,” the whole history. 


Srom the very first.) This refers to an 
earlier starting-point than that specified in 
verse 2. The “ eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word” began their teaching with the 
Baptism of John. ‘The Gospel of St. Mark, 
and the main body-of the narratives of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, begin at this point. 
And it was a necessary qualification for the 
Apostleship (in filling up the place of Judas) 
to have been of the number of those who 
associated with the Saviour from the time of 
the Baptism of John (Acts i. 23). St. Luke, 
however, has traced back the history to an 
earlier period, even to the events immediately 
preceding the Birth of Christ. 


in order.| In the order in which the events 
occurred. ‘The original word does not neces- 
sarily imply chronological order. But in the 
present context, and in view of the frequent 
use by St. Luke of notes of time, we are pro- 
bably so to understand it in this place. As 
St. Matthew groups together events and dis- 
courses on the principle of mutual likeness, 
St. Luke connects them mainly, though not 
invariably, according to their historical se- 
quence. 


most excellent Theophilus.| Compare Acts i. 
verse 1. The title most excellent (kparioros) 
occurs thrice in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3; xxvi. 25): in addresses to 
Roman Governors, and in Inscriptions it is 
formally applied to officials of high rank. 
‘Theophilus’ means ‘loved by God,’ but 
it is admitted by nearly all critics to be 
a proper name, not a mere appellation. 
Michaelis would identify this person with a 
high-priest, son of Ananias, who was dis- 


placed by Agrippa (Joseph. A. xviii. 5, 3); 
but modern critics concur in holding that, 
like St. Luke himself, Theophilus was a 
Gentile convert. He was probably an 
Italian, perhaps a dweller in Rome, where St. 
Luke is supposed to have written this Gos- 
pel. In the Clementine Recognitions, which 
refer to this period, a person of distinction 
bearing this name is said to have then lived 
at Antioch; the work is full of legendary 
notices and has no authority ; but Hilgenfeld 
(‘Einl” p. 555) connects this statement with 
the early tradition that Antioch was the birth- 
place of St. Luke. There is an old and pro- 
bable tradition that Theophilus became a 
Bishop, according to the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions of Cæsarea Philippi. The point of real 
importance is that a man of high official rank 
was a convert at this early period, going 
through a course of oral instruction, and 
continuing earnest research into the facts on 
which that instruction was based. 

4. mightest know.| Mightest know tho- 
roughly, or clearly. 

hast been instructed.] “Wert instructed.” 
The original term is properly used of oral 
instruction, by which the facts of the Evange- 
lical History and doctrinal truths were at 
first communicated. See verse 2; and com- 
pare x Cor. xv. 1-11. St. Luke undertakes 
to supply a record of all facts and discourses 
on which such teaching was founded. 


5-20. ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BIRTH OF 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


5. There was.) The very first word of the 
narrative, in the original, has a savour of the 
Old Testament: and this is also characteristic 
of the remainder of this chapter and that 
which follows. It is most likely that St. Luke 
has here embodied in his history an earlier 
record, probably a translation from an Ara- 
maic writing, and it has been suggested with 
much probability that these chapters, referring 
to affairs of a private and domestic character, 
are the work of some members of the Holy 
Family. Some have seen in the artless and 
simple style of the narrative the hand of a 
woman and have attributed it to the mother of 
Christ ; others, perhaps with more probability, 
to James “ the Lord’s brother.” (Oosterzee.) 


in the days.) The mode of expression is 


v. 6—9.] 


wife was of the daughters of Aaron, 
and her name was Elisabeth. 

6 And they were both righteous 
before God, walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless. 

7 And they had no child, because 
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that Elisabeth was barren, and they 
both were now well stricken in years. 
8 And it came to pass, that while 
he executed the priest’s office before 
God in the order of his course, 
g According to the custom of the 
priest’s office, his lot was to burn in- 





Aramaic or Hebraizing. St. Luke, in ac- 
cordance with his professed intention of 
writing “in order,” begins his history with a 
chronological reference. Compare Matt. ii. 1. 


a certain priest.| The form of expression 
and the mention of the “ course” to which 
Zacharias belonged shew that he was not the 
high-priest. But upon that supposition, and 
upon the further assumption that the angel ap- 
peared to him during his ministration on the 
great Day of Atonement (the tenth day of the 
month Tisri) the traditional date of the 
Raptist’s birth, and, by consequence, that of 
the Nativity of Christ, was possibly based. 


the course of Abia.) or “of Abijah.” 
David divided the priests into twenty-four 
bodies, who were to serve in the Temple week 
by week (1 Chron. xxiv. 3-19; Josephus, 
‘ Ant.’ vii. 15, 7). Of these courses that of 
Abijah was the eighth in order. It has been 
attempted to fix the date of the Baptist’s birth 
by the order in which the several courses were 
on duty. The Temple is said in the Talmud 
to have been burnt Aug. 4, A.D. 70, the day on 
which the first course commenced its office. 
See Derenbourg ; ‘ Histoire de la Palestine,’ 
p- 291, n. 3. If this statement, which is in 
part confirmed by Dio Cassius, lxvi. 7, be 
accurate, the announcement to Zacharias 
took place about the middle of May: but 
the data are too uncertain to found any trust- 
worthy argument upon them (Browne’s ‘ Ordo 
Seclorum,’ 33; Lewin’s ‘Fasti Sacri; p. 109). 
It appears that the whole body of priests 
constituting a course were on duty for a week, 
but that the particular functions required at 
each ministration were assigned to the 
members of each course by lot. See verse 9. 


his wife was.) The Baptist was of priestly 
race, on both sides, an origin much esteemed 
among the Jews. Josephus, speaking of him- 
self, says, “my family was not without dis- 
tinction, but descended from priests.” Joseph. 
‘de Vita, 1. “ John was of the priestly race in 
order that he might with the greater authority 
proclaim a change of priesthood ” (Ambrose). 


Elisabeth.| So named after her ancestress 
Elisheba, Aaron’s wife, the daughter of Am- 
minadab. Exod. vi. 23. The word means 
“ God is my oath,” ż.e., I worship God. 


6. righteous before God.) That is to say, 
truly righteous, righteous in God’s eyes and in 
His judgment, and not merely in appearance, 
or according to the judgment of men. Com- 
pare Gen. vii.1. ‘Thee have I seen righteous 
before me in this generation.” The nature of 
their righteousness is limited and explained 
by what immediately follows. They strove 
honestly to keep God’s commandments; their 
righteousness was a legal righteousness (com- 
pare ch. xviii. 18-23, and Matt. xix. 16-22), 
and as such it was necessarily imperfect; and 
therefore there is no real opposition between 
this place and the teaching of St. Paul, who 
tells us that “all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God” (Rom. iii. 23). 


commandments and ordinances.| Probably 
the former term denotes the moral, and the 
latter the ceremonial, precepts of the Law 
(Calvin, Bengel, Godet). Meyer, however, 
considers the distinction arbitrary. 


7. no child.) The births of Isaac, Samson, 
Samuel, and John were all “against hope ” 
(Rom. iv. 18), faint foreshadowings of a far 
greater miracle. 


well stricken in years.| Literally “advanced 
in their days.” An Hebraism. “ A pleasant 
description of the advanced age of godly 
people, now looking forward to a blessed 
goal” (Bengel). 


8. executed.) “Was executing.” It was 
his week of duty. See on verse 5. 


9. According to the custom.) ‘This is to be 
referred to what immediately follows. Zacha- 
rias drew lots, according to the custom of the 
priesthood, and the lot, which fell to him, 
indicated the duty of offering incense. 


to burn incense, do’c.| Or “To go into the 
Temple of the Lord and burn incense.” 
The word “ temple” in our version represents 
two different terms in the original. One 
stands for the entire building or group of 
buildings with all its courts and enclosures. 
The other, used in this place, represents the 
sanctuary, a translation, so to speak, into 
stone of the Tabernacle constructed in the 
wilderness, into which only the priests were 
allowed to enter. The altar of incense, referred 
to in verse 11, stood in front of the vail which 
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4 EX. 30; 


7. 
Lev. 16. 
17. 


cense when he went into the temple 
of the Lord. 

10 And the whole multitude of 
the people were praying without at 
the time of incense. 

II And there appeared unto him 
an angel of the Lord standing on the 
right side of the altar of incense. 

12 And when Zacharias saw him, 
he was troubled, and fear fell upon 
him. 

13 But the angel said unto him, 
Fear not, Zacharias : for thy prayer 
is heard; and thy wife Elisabeth shall 
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[v. ro—-17. 


bear thee a son, and thou shalt call 
his name John. 

14 And thou shalt have joy and 
gladness ; and many shall rejoice at 
his birth. 

15 For he shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord, and shall drink 
neither wine nor strong drink; and 
he shall be filled with the Holy 


Ghost, even from his mother’s womb. 


16 And many of the children of ¢ Mal 4 


Israel shall he turn to the Lord their © 
God. 
17 And he shall go before him in 





divided the two portions of the Sanctuary 
(Exod. xxx. 1-6; xl. 5, 26). Incense was 
to be offered upon this altar evening and 
morning, at the time when the lamps were 
lighted and trimmed (Exod. xxx. 7, 8). 


10. praying without.| Without the sanctu- 
ary, but within the Temple, in the wider 
sense of that word. Incense symbolised prayer: 
Psalm cxli. 1, 2; Rev. viii. 3. 


11. there appeared.| No mere ecstatic vision, 
but the real appearance of a spiritual being. 
The narrative leaves no room for doubt that 
this is intended (so Meyer, Re Wette, Ols- 
hausen). “According to Scripture, we are 
surrounded by angels (2 Kings vi. 17; 
Ps. xxxiv. 7), whom God employs to defend 
us; but in our ordinary condition we 
have not the perception necessary to make 
us aware of their presence. For this we 
need a peculiar state of receptivity. That 
was the state of Zacharias at this time. He 
had been prepared for it by the sanctity of 
the place, by the solemnity of the service 
which he was about to fulfil, by his lively 
sympathy with those who prayed for national 
deliverance, and finally by the sense of his own 
domestic trial.” Godet. 


the right side.| An omen of good fortune, 
according to De Wette, Meyer, Oosterzee ; 
this is shewn by Schoettgen to be in accor- 
dance with Jewish ideas, both in the Old 
Testament and in later times, see Hor. Heb. 
in Matt. xxv. 33. It also marks the high 
dignity of the angel (compare Acts vii. 56), 
who says of himself (verse 19) “ I am Gabriel, 
that stand in the presence of God.” 


12, he was troubled.) Compare Dan. x. 
7-12; Rev. i. 17, 18, and see note on Mark 
Zyl 5. 


13. thy prayer.) It has been inferred from 
this that Zacharias had in times past prayed 





for a son; but at such a time the prayer of 
Zacharias, as priest offering the supplications 
of the people, must have referred to their de- 
liverance by the coming of the Messiah, of 
whom the Baptist was the immediate pre- 
cursor. So Augustin, Theophylact, Calovius, 
Ewald, and Meyer. 


Jobn.) The Hebrew form of the name is 
“ Jehochanan,” ż.e. “the Lord is gracious.” 


14. And thou shalt, ¢s°c.| Closely connected 
with the name which was to be given to the 
Baptist. 


15. great in the sight of the Lord) Not 
with mere worldly greatness. Compare and 
see on verse 6. 


neither wine.) Compare the history of 
Samson (Judg. xiii. 3-5), and the law of the 
Nazarites (Numb. vi. 2-4). The strict and 
severe life of John is described by the Evan- 
gelists (Matt. iii. 4; Mark i. 6), and contrasted 
by our Lord Himself with His own manner 
of life (Matt. xi. 18, 19). 


strong drink.| In the original “ sikera,” an 
Aramaic word, meaning any kind of fermented 
liquor made from other materials than the juice 
of the grape. The same word is used in the 
LXX version of Judg. xiii. 4. Wycliffe ren- 
ders “He shall drink ne wine ne syder,” the 
Anglo-Saxon has “ beor.” 


filled with the Holy Ghost.| The contrast 
between the influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
the effect of artificial stimulants, appears also 
in Acts ii. 15-18 ; Eph. v. 18. 

from his mother’s womb.| See below, verse 
41. 

17. he shall go before him.| Before “the 
Lord their God” spoken of in the previous 


verse. “ Behold, I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me” 


1 Or, dy. 


v. 18—23.] 


the spirit and power of Elias, to turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the disobedient "to the 
wisdom of the just ; to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord. 

18 And Zacharias said unto the 
angel, Whereby shall I know this? 
for I am an old man, and my wife 
well stricken in years. 

19 And the angel answering said 
unto him, I am Gabriel, that stand 
in the presence of God; and am 
sent to speak unto thee, and to shew 
thee these glad tidings. 

20 And, behold, thou shalt be 
dumb, and not able to speak, until 
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the day that these things shall be per- 
formed, because thou believest not 
my words, which shall be fulfilled in 
their season. 

21 And the people waited for 
Zacharias, and marvelled that he tar- 
ried so long in the temple. 

22 And when he came out, he 
could not speak unto them : and they 
perceived that he had seen a vision 
in the temple : for he beckoned unto 
them, and remained speechless. 

23 And it came to pass, that, as 
soon as the days of his ministration 
were accomplished, he departed to 
his own house. 





(Mal. iii. 1). “Behold, I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord: and he 
shall turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with 
a curse” (Mal. iv. 5,6). The angelic com- 
munication plainly refers to these two passages, 
on the latter of which, and on his mysterious 
removal from this world, a popular expectation 
of the return of Elijah was founded (John i. 
2i Mark we 05); Matt svi: 143- xvii. T04 
Xxvil. 47, 49). Our Lord declares that the 
expectation had been fulfilled by the appear- 
ance of the Baptist; and the words of the 
angel shew us in what sense his coming was a 
return of Elijah. He came in the “ spirit and 
power of Elias,” as a great religious and moral 
reformer, a stern rebuker of vice (compare 
Mark vi. 17-20 with 1 Kings xviii. 18; xxi. 
19, 20), and a contemner of the habits and 
fashions of his age (compare Matt. iii. 4 with 
2 Kings 1. 8). 

to the wisdom.| Or “unto the wisdom :” 
the word is specially applied to the practical 
and moral direction of the understanding, 
in which the “ disobedient,” who are here op- 
posed to “the just,” are utterly wanting. The 
question arises whether we are to regard this 
clause as a free rendering of the second member 
of Malachi’s antithesis. So Bengel, De Wette, 
Bleek, and Olshausen understand it, regard- 
ing the “disobedient” as equivalent to the 
“ children” of Malachi. The interpretation, 
however, appears forced and unnecessary ; 
since the words which immediately follow are 
also unconnected with the text in Malachi. 


18. Whereby.| Zacharias asks for a sign, a 
symptom of unbelief (compare Matt. xii. 38, 
39); and a sign is given him, by way of 
punishment (verse 20). 


an old man.) The ministrations of the 
Levites were to cease at the age of fifty years 
(Numb. viii. 25, 26), but this law did not 
apply to the priests, who retained office to an 
advanced age. 


19. Gabriel] Ie. “Man of God.” The 
angel who appeared to Daniel (Dan. viii. 16; 
ix. 21) and to the Blessed Virgin (verse 26). 
The name “denotes the substance of the 
angel’s message, concerning the incarnation of 
the Son of God” (Bengel). The names of 
two angels only are given in Holy Writ; 
Michael, the executor of God’s decrees; 
Gabriel, the announcer of His purposes. 


that stand in the presence of God.| The 
angel stands, as a servant or minister (1 Kings 
x. 8; 2 Kings v. 25) near the throne of 
God (compare Rev. viii. 2), as an officer of 
high rank in the court of the heavenly king. 
He says this, to accredit himself as a Divine 
messenger, and to assure Zacharias of the 
performance of his promise. 


20. dumb.| Rather “silent,” because 
“ unable to speak.” The dumbness of Zacha- 
rias was to be at once a sign, and a penalty for 
having sought one. 


21. marvelled.| It is said that the priests 
ordinarily continued only for a short time in 
the sanctuary, apparently from a sense of 
reverence. According to the Talmud they 
feared the displeasure of God, should they 
not discharge their duties with all possible 
earnestness and speed. 


22. a vision.| Partly from the unusual 
delay, and partly from his silence: perhaps 
also from his excited manner and appearance, 


beckoned.) Or “kept beckoning.” 
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24 And after those days his wife 
Elisabeth conceived, and hid herself 
five months, saying, 


25 Thus hath the Lord dealt with 


me in the days wherein he looked on 


of David ; and the virgin’s name was 
Mary. 
28 And the angel came in unto 
her, and. said, Hail, thou that art 
"highly favoured, the Lord is with 1 or, gra- 


usk 
me, to take away my reproach among thee : blessed art thou among women. aea 
men. 2g And when she saw him, she or, much 


26 And in the sixth month the was troubled at his saying, and cast see ver. 30, 


angel Gabriel was sent from God 
unto a city of Galilee, named Naza- 
reth, 

27 To a virgin espoused to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house 


in her mind what manner of saluta- 
tion this should be. 

30 And the angel said unto her, 
Fear not, Mary : for thou hast found 
favour with God. 





24. hia herself] She remained confined to 
her house during the first five months of her 
pregnancy (see verses 26,36). ‘The reason of 
this concealment is doubtful. Certain ancient 
interpreters ascribe it to diffidence, on account 
of her advanced age (thus Origen and Am- 
brose); others to a desire for religious retire- 
ment, which appears more probable, see verse 
25, and compare the conduct of Mary as 
related verse 39. It may be questioned 
whether the Evangelist meant to intimate that 
the retirement of Elisabeth was limited to the 
five months, and whether this statement is not 
rather to be taken closely with verse 26. “ She 
concealed herself for fve months, saying, &c. 
e But in the sixth month, the angel 
Gabriel was sent,” &c. 


25. my reproach.) That of being childless. 
Compare Gen. xxx. 23 (where Rachel uses 
the same words): Isaiah iv. 1; Hos. ix. 11. 


26-39. ANNOUNCEMENT OF OUR LORD'S 
BIRTH. 


Gabriel.) See on verse 19. 


Nazareth.) We learn from St. Luke alone 
that the mother of our Lord had lived at 
Nazareth before His birth. St. Matthew 
does not allude to this (Matt. ii. 23), and 
here, without any actual contradiction be- 
tween the two narratives, we have a distinct 
proof of their total independence. “It is 
one peculiarity of the Galilean hills, as 
distinct from those of Ephraim or Judah, 
that they contain or sustain green basins 
of table-lands just below their topmost 
ridges. . Such above all is Nazareth. 
Fifteen gently rounded hills ‘seem as if they 
had met to form an enclosure’ for this 
peaceful basin; they rise round it like the 
edge of a shell to guard it from intrusion. It 
is ‘a rich and beautiful field’ in the midst of 
these green hills—abounding in gay flowers, 
in fig-trees, small gardens, hedges of the 
prickly pear; and the rich grass affords an 
abundant pasture. . . . These are the natural 


features which for nearly thirty years met the 
almost daily view of Him who ‘increased in 
wisdom and stature’ within this beautiful se- 
clusion” (Stanley). The obscurity of Nazareth 
was such that it is not even named in the Old 
Testament, nor in the Talmud, where a large 
number of places otherwise unknown are 
mentioned, nor is it noticed by Josephus, 
who speaks of 204 cities and towns in Galilee. 
This is important in its bearing upon the 
originality of our Lord’s teaching. In Naza- 
reth the only instruction He could receive 
would be in His own family and in the syna- 
gogue; there He would not be under the 
influence of Grecian culture, nor under that 
of Rabbinical teachers, with whose whole 
spirit and system His own was most strongly 
contrasted. See F. Delitzsch, ‘Jesus und 
Hillel,’ p. 14. 


27. of the house of David.) ‘These words 
refer grammatically to Joseph, since the 
writer repeats the mention of the “Virgin” 
in the last clause of this verse. Otherwise he 
would have said “her name,” or “ whose 
name was Mary.” Of the descent of the 
Virgin nothing is said in this place; but it 
is clear from verses 32, 69, that the Evan- 
gelist regards Mary also as a descendant ot 
David. 


Mary.) Mariam, i.e. Miriam (Exod. xv. 2), 


28. highly favoured.) So, no doubt, the 
original term should be rendered; it implies 
a receiver, not a bestower, of grace, as might 
perhaps be inferred from the rendering of the 
Vulgate, “full of grace.” ‘The original word 
occurs also Eph. i. 6, where it is rendered 
“accepted,” and nowhere else in the New 
Testament. Compare verse 30. The favour 
in both passages refers to spiritual blessing. 


the Lord is with thee.| Or “the Lord be 
with thee ” (as in Ruth ii. 4), but more pro- 
bably as in our version. Compare Judg. vi. 
12. 


blessed art thou among women.) A Hebrew 
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Isai. 7. 31 ° And, behold, thou shalt con- therefore also that holy thing which 
fat. x, Ceive in thy womb, and bring forth a shall be born of thee shall be called 


z. son, and shalt call his name JESUS. 


32 He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest : and 
the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David: 

33 7 And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. 

34 Then said Mary unto the 
angel, How shall this be, seeing I 
know not a man? 

35 And the angel answered and 
said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee : 


the Son of God. 

36 And, behold, thy cousin Elisa- 
beth, she hath also conceived a son 
in her old age: and this is the sixth 
month with her, who was called 
barren. 

37 For with God nothing shall be 
impossible. 

38 And Mary said, Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it unto 
me according to thy word. And the 
angel departed from her. 

39 And Mary arose in those days, 
and went into the hill country with 
haste, into a city of Juda; 





superlative. The clause is omitted by Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles with the Vatican manuscript. 
It is found in all other manuscripts and ver- 
sions, and is quoted frequently by early 
Fathers. 


31. shalt call.| Compare verse 13; and 
Matt. i. 21, where see note. 


32. the Son of the Highest.| Oosterzee 
observes that “this name seems here used by 
the angel in a theocratic sense,” i. e. to signify 
the expected Messiah : but the angelic predic- 
tion speaks clearly of a divine origin, and we 
must read it in the light of subsequent reve- 
lations. 


his father David.| This must refer to 
Mary’s descent; she is expressly told, verse 
35, that her Child would have no mortal 
father. See too her own declaration, verse 34. 


33. there shall be no end.) ‘This recalls 
Isaiah ix. 7; Dan. vii. 14; and shews (espe- 
cially if we compare it with the passage last 
referred to) that the kingdom of the Son of 
Mary was to be universal and supernatural. 
The delivery of the Kingdom to the Father, 
spoken of by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 24-28), 
refers to the cessation of the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ, at the close of the existing 
dispensation. 


34. How.] The mental attitude of Mary 
appears at first sight to resemble that of 
Zacharias (verse 18). Yet Zacharias was 
struck dumb because he believed not (verse 
20), and of Mary it was said, “Blessed is 
she that believed ” (see also verse 38). Zacha- 
rias, however, had asked for a sign in con- 
firmation of the angel’s promise; whereas 
the question of Mary expresses, not unbelief, 
or even doubt, but innocent surprise. 


35. The Holy Ghost.| Compare Matt. i. 
18-20; see also (for the form of expression) 
Acts i. 8. 


shall be born.) Or “is to be born;” lite- 
rally “is being born.” 


the Son of God.) Not here (as verse 32) 
in the Messianic sense; nor essentially by 
the Eternal Generation; but because the 
Human Nature of Christ was the direct and 
miraculous production of Divine power. 


36. thy cousin Elisabeth.| Or “kinswoman.” 
The exact nature of the relationship cannot be 
known. ‘That Elisabeth, the cousin of Mary, 
was “of the daughters of Aaron” (verse 5) 
does not disprove the latter to have been of 
the tribe of Judah. The restriction in Numb. 
xxxvi. 6-9, referred to heiresses, whose pro- 
perty it was important to preserve to the tribe 
(Oosterzee). And if there is any difficulty in 
supposing a connection between Mary of the 
tribe of Judah and Elisabeth of the tribe of 
Levi, there is an equal difficulty in accounting 
for a marriage between Mary of the tribe of 
Levi and Joseph of the tribe of Judah. See 
also the instance of Jehoshabeath, “ daughter 
of king Jehoram, and wife of Jehoiada the 
priest,” 2 Chron. xxii. 11. ‘This passage, then, 
proves nothing against the lineal descent of 
our Lord from David. 


old age.| See on verse 18. 

37. for with God.) Compare Gen. xviii. 
14. 

38. Behold, dsc.) A great example of 


faith. She not only believes the assurance of 
the angel, but prays for its fulfilment. 


39-56. THE VIRGIN AND ELISABETH. 
39. And Mary arose.) We have here to 
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40 And entered into the house of 
Zacharias, and saluted Elisabeth. 

41 And it came to pass, that, when 
Elisabeth heard the salutation of 
Mary, the babe leaped in her womb ; 
and Elisabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost : 

42 And she spake out with a loud 
voice, and said, Blessed art thou 


the mother of my Lord should come 
to me? 

44 For, lo, as soon as the voice of 
thy salutation sounded in mine ears, 
the babe leaped in my womb for 
oy. 
: ni And blessed 7s she "that be- ı or, 
lieved: for there shall be a perform- 7727 
ance of those things which were told that 
her from the Lord. at 


among women, and blessed zs the 
fruit of thy womb. 
43 And whence zs this to me, that 


46 And Mary said, My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, 





consider (1) the direction, and (2) the object 
of Mary’s journey. The Evangelist speaks im 
general terms of “ the hill-country,” and then, 
more particularly, of “a city of Juda” (ze. 
a city belonging to that tribe), or, as some 
take it, “the city of Juda,” ze. the city bear- 
ing that name. It is. sought to identify 
“ Juda” with Juttah, which is recorded to 
have been given to the descendants of Aaron 
(Josh. xxi. 16). It is, however, more natural 
to take “ Juda” of the tribe within whose 
confines the unnamed city was situated (com- 
pare Matt. ii. 6). The city was probably one 
of those towns, which, together with Hebron, 
were conferred upon the priests (Josh. xxi. 
13-16). Wecan hardly suppose Hebron itself 
to be meant, as a place so well*known would 
most likely have been named. All we know 
is that the town to which Mary travelled, and 
in which, apparently, the parents of the 
Baptist ordinarily dwelt, was, situated in the 
hilly district south of Jerusalem, and west 
of the Dead Sea, of which Hebron was the 
centre. The object of the journey seems to 
have been two-fold, first, retirement from the 
world (like Elisabeth, verse 24), and then in 
order to confer with Elisabeth (of whose 
situation she had just been informed by the 
angel, verse 36), on the blessings promised to 
her. Her eagerness to do this, appeared in 
the “haste” with which the journey was 
undertaken. 


41. the babe leaped.) See verse 15. It is 
inconsistent with the tenor of the narrative to 
suppose that Mary had informed Elisabeth 
of the angel’s promise. Elisabeth knew it by 
express revelation. 


42. Blessed art thou.| Compare and see 
on verse 28. 


43, whence is this.) An expression of 
humility and reverence. What she had ex- 
perienced assured her that the mother of her 
Lord stood before her. In whatever sense 
Elisabeth named the unborn Messiah her 


Lord, there is, no doubt how we are to under- 
stand her words. 


46. My soul doth magnify.| We can 
scarcely regard it as accidental that St. Luke, 
who was certainly a man of culture, alone 
of the sacred historians preserves the three 
Evangelical hymns, which the Church has 
wrought into her services, the Magnificat, 
the Benedictus, the Nunc Dimittis, and the 
angelic hymn which has since been de- 
veloped into the Gloria in Excelsis. It makes 
nothing against the historical character of 
the narrative that it is interspersed with 
lyrical passages. Those who speak under 
strong feeling naturally break out into lan- 
guage of a more exalted style than that of 
ordinary prose; and poetry is the rhetoric 
of the East. Even among Western writers, 
in early times, there are examples of sudden 
transitions from prose to verse, where strong 
feeling has to be expressed. Moreover we 
are distinctly told that Zacharias and Simeon 
spoke under the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Elisabeth, too, whose address to the 
Blessed Virgin (verse 42-45) has a poetical 
tone “was filled with the Holy Ghost; ” nor 
can we suppose the same divine influence 
to have been absent from the Virgin herself 
(see verse 35). What wonder that He 
“who spake by the Prophets” should cause 
those who spoke by this power to use the 
language of Psalmists and Prophets? This 
song of the Virgin is, moreover, to a great 
extent a reminiscence of the song of Hannah, 
uttered under similar circumstances (1 Sam. 
ii. 1-10), with the words of which we must 
suppose Mary to have been familiarly ac- 
quainted. Meyer points out that the hymn 
falls into four strophes or stanzas, viz., verse 
46-48 (“My soul” .... “handmaiden”), 
48-50 (“for, behold” ... . “generation ”), 
51-53, and 54, 55. 


My soul.) Contrasted with “ spirit” in the 
next verse. Compare 1 Thess. v. 23. All 
the higher and lower powers and faculties of 


» TS LURE! 4. 


47 And my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour. 
48 For he hath regarded the low 


v. 47—61.] One 
54 He hath holpen his servant « Jer. 31. 

Israel, ĉin remembrance of his mercy 3 ¥ Gen, 17. 
55 “As he spake to our fathers, 19- 


) Ps, 132. 


estate of his handmaiden: for, be- 
hold, from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed. 

49 For he that is mighty hath 
done to me great things; and holy zs 
his name. 

50 And his mercy 7s on them that 
fear him from generation to genera- 
tion. 

51 He hath shewed strength 
with his arm; “he hath scattered the 
proud in the imagination of their 
hearts. 


-2. 52 ©He hath put down the mighty 


from their seats, and exalted them of 
low degree. 

53 *He hath filled the hungry 
with good things; and the rich he 
hath sent empty away. 


to Abraham, and to his seed for ever. 1. 

56 And Mary abode with her 
about three months, and returned to 
her own house. 

57 Now Elisabeth’s full time came 
that she should be delivered ; and she 
brought forth a son. 

58 And her neighbours and her 
cousins heard how the Lord had 
shewed great mercy upon her; and 
they rejoiced with her. 

59 And it came to pass, that on the 
eighth day they came to circumcise 
the child ; and they called him Zacha- 
rias, after the name of his father. 

60 And his mother answered and 
said, Not so; but he shall be called 
John. 

61 And they said unto her, There 





her soul were stirred by the sense of God’s 
goodness to her. 


47. hath rejoiced.) “Rejoiced.” Mary 
speaks of a definite outburst of joy, as she 
speaks (verses 48, 49) of a definite manifesta- 
tion of God’s mercy and love towards herself. 
Compare 1 Sam. ii. 1. 


48. hath regarded.| 
i.e. with favour. 


“Looked upon,” 
Compare 1 Sam. i. 11. 


low estate.) Literally “Humiliation ;” 


referring apparently to the contrast between 
her present condition and that of the house 


of David from which she sprang.” See on 
cb. i 24- 
49. hath done to me great things.| “Did 


for me great things,” or, according to the 
more usually received reading, “great 
marvels.” Compare Ps. lxxi. 19. 


50. And his mercy, dc.) “And His 
mercy is unto generations of genera- 
tions” (or, as we are perhaps to read, “unto 
generations and generations”) “for 
them that fear Him.” 


51. He wath shewed, dc] or “He 
sheweth strength with his arm; He 
scattereth the high-minded in the in- 
tent of their heart; He putteth down 
rulers from thrones, and lifteth up the 
humble. Hungry men filleth He with 
good things, and rich men sendeth He 
away empty. He helpeth Israel His 
servant, that He may remember mercy 


(according as He spake unto our fa- 
thers) towards Abraham and his seed 
for ever.” Compare 1 Sam. il. 4-8. 


56. about three months.| ‘That is to say 
until the time of Elisabeth’s delivery (com- 
pare verses 36, 57), or very near it. It would 
appear that the circumstances narrated in Matt. 
i, 18-24 occurred after the return of Mary 
from her visit to Elisabeth. Her situation 
would now become known; and the conduct 
of Joseph, as related by St. Matthew, is 
natural. It must be added that St. Luke 
tells us that Mary “returned to her own 
house,”—evidently that from which she 
“arose .,. and went... with haste” im- 
mediately after the annunciation ” (verse 39). 
He has not yet told us that Joseph had taken 
unto him his wife (Matt. i. 24). 


59-80. BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


59. on the eighth day.) Gen. xvii. 12. It 
was customary to give names to male chil- 
dren at their circumcision, and to females 
when they were weaned. 


called. | 
calling.” 


“were calling,” or “were for 


60. Jobn.) Compare verse 13. It is 
quite unnecessary to suppose a special revela- 
tion to Elisabeth. Zacharias, who afterwards 
wrote the name on a tablet, cannot have 
failed to communicate the prediction of the 
angel in writing to his wife. 
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lOr, 
things. 


is none of thy kindred that is called 
by this name. 

62 And they made signs to his 
father, how he would have him called. 

63 And he asked for a writing 
table, and wrote, saying, His name 
is John. And they marvelled all. 

64 And his mouth was opened 
immediately, and his tongue /oosed, 
and he spake, and praised God. 

65 And fear came on all that 
dwelt round about them: and all 
these "sayings were noised abroad 
throughout all the hill country of 
Judæa. 

66 And all they that heard them 
laid them up in their hearts, saying, 
What manner of child shall this be ! 
And the-hand of the Lord was with 
him. 

67 And his father Zacharias was 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and pro- 
phesied, saying, 

68 Blessed be the Lord God of 


ST. LUKE. I. 


[v. 62—76. 


Israel ; for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people, 


69 £ And hath raised up an horn ¢ Ps, 132, 


of salvation for us in the house of his *” 
servant David ; 


70 * As he spake by the mouth + Jer. 23. 
of his holy prophets, which have been & 50, o. 


since the world began : 

71 That we should be saved from 
our enemies, and from the hand of 
all that hate us ; 

72 To perform the mercy promised 
to our fathers, and to remember his 
holy covenant ; 


73 The oath which he sware to Gen. 22. 
10. 


our father Abraham, 

74 That he would grant unto us, 
that we being delivered out of the 
hand of our enemies might serve him 
without fear, 

75 In holiness and righteousness 
before him, all the days of our life. 

76 And thou, child, shalt be called 
the prophet of the Highest : for thou 





62. made signs.| The object of the friends 
was probably to call the attention of the 
father, without using words which might 
offend Elisabeth (Meyer) ; or, as Reuss says, 
they assume that he was aware of the circum- 
stances, and simply bespeak his attention. 


64, his mouth.) ‘The angel had declared 
(verse 20) that the penalty of dumbness 
should continue until the fulfilment of his 
words. Zacharias makes the first use of the 
recovered faculty of speech to give God 
glory. 

65. And fear, dsc.) This interruption is 
anticipatory. The song in verses 68-79 natu- 
rally follows verse 64. 


hill country.| Compare and see on verse 
39. 


67. And... Zackarias, d9c.] Repeated 
from verse 64. See on verse 46, 


68. for he hath visited, dvc.) “ Visited” 
is used in the sense looked on with favour. 
See note on ch. xix. 44. “Because He 
looked with favour on, and made re- 
demption for His people, and raised 
up an horn of salvation for us in the 
house of David his servant.” The “horn” 
is a common symbol of power (compare Ps. 
cxxxii. 17.) In this case the horn of. salva- 
tion is the Messiah, And the past tense is 


used, because the horn of salvation was vir- 
tually raised up, when the Incarnation became 
an accomplished fact (Godet). 


71. That we should be saved from.| “Sal- 
vation from.” In apposition with the “ horn 
of salvation ” in verse 69. 


72. To perform, doc.) Literally “To do 
mercy with” (ze. to shew mercy to) “our 
fathers,” This is explained by the remainder 
of the verse. God would shew mercy towards 
the patriarchs, in keeping His covenant with 
them and shewing mercy to their descendants. 


74. without fear.) The position of this 
phrase in the original makes it emphatic. The 
spiritual nature of the deliverance to be 
wrought by the Messiah is clearly marked in 
this sentence. Compare verses 77-79. 


76. And thou.| Perhaps we ought to 
read (with N B C D, Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles) “and thou too,” contrasting his own 
child (to whom Zacharias now turns) with 
the Messiah, the “ horn of salvation,” of whom 
he has just been speaking. In any case the 
meaning is the same. 


shalt be called] Compare verse 32. 


before the face of the Lord] Before the 
face of God (Mal. iii. 1 ; compare and see on 
verse 17). But literally and strictly before 


% 7780] ST. LUKE. I. 


shalt go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare his ways ; 
77 To give knowledge of salva- 
Or, for. tion unto his people 'by the remis- 


| Or, . . g 
owels Sion of their sins, 


Saas 78 Through the "tender mercy of 
Or sun- our God; whereby the 'dayspring 
m © from on high hath visited us, 





9mo 


79 To give light to them that sit 2e*-, 


; ! N 
in darkness and zn the shadow of 17. 


um. 24. 


Isat. 2x. 5. 


death, to guide our feet into the way Zech. 3. 8. 


of peace. 

80 And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, and was in the de- 
serts till the day of his shewing unto 
Israel. 





the face of Christ. It is impossible to resist 
the theological inference. 

prepare his ways.) Compare Isaiah xl. 3 ; 
Matt. iii. 3. 


77. To give.) Te. In order to give. 


by the remission.) “In the remission.” 
The knowledge of salvation is given iz the 
remission of sins: in this does experience of 
salvation consist. 


78. Through the tender, t.| “By reason 
of the tender mercy of our God, whereby 
the day-spring from on high did visit us, 
to shine upon them that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, in order to 
direct our feet into the way of peace.” The 
words “ by reason of ” depend, not (as Meyer) 
on “the remission of their sins” alone, but 
upon the whole sentence in verse 77. The gift 
of the knowledge of salvation, which is im- 
parted in the forgiveness of sins, is wholly due 
to God’s tender mercy. God’s free grace is 
the ultimate source of our salvation. And by 
(literally “in”) this mercy, says Zacharias, 
the “ day-spring from on high,” the dawn of a 
new day for Israel and for mankind, sent to 
us from heaven, “visited us (for the use of 
the past tense, see on verse 68) in order that 
it might shine,” &c. The last words of the 
hymn (“to guide,” &c.) point to the ulterior 
object of the coming of this celestial dawn; 
and they shew at the same time that the 
images in the foregoing clauses are to be 
understood of spiritual light and spiritual 
darkness. 


80. And the child grew.| Compare ch. ii. 
40, 52. ‘The narrative here takes leave of the 
Baptist for the present, but looks forward to 
Gling HL 5 

in spirit.| Ie. in his spirit. But the 
human spirit is always regarded as enlightened 
by the Divine Spirit, of which it is, so to 
speak, the correlative organ. 


in the deserts.| Not in absolutely waste 
and desert places, but in the thinly inhabited 
parts of Judæa. “The idea is that of a wide 
open space, with or without actual pasture” 
(Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine, App. $ 9). 
Here (according to the angel’s prediction, 
verse 15) he lived the life of a Nazarite, pre- 
paring himself, like Saul in the Arabian 
wilderness (Gal. i. 17), and One greater than 
Saul in the wilderness of Judæa (ch. iv. 1), 
for his great work,—“his shewing unto 
Israel,” as the commencement of his ministry 
is here called, in obvious opposition to his 
previous retirement. ‘The particular wilder- 
ness here referred to is probably that called 
the wilderness of Judæa (Matt. iii. 1, where 
see note), especially the rugged country on 
the western shores of the Dead Sea. This 
was in the neighbourhood of Hebron, and of 
the other sacerdotal cities in the district, to 
one of which (see on verse 39) John belonged. 
The question has been raised whether John 
here came in contact with the Essenes, who 
seem to have established ascetic communities 
inthis region. The idea is opposed to the drift 
of the text, and the teaching of the Essenes 
was wholly opposed to that of the Baptist. 





ADDITIONAL NOTE on verse I. 


1. most surely believed.| Greek memAnpo- 
popnpevav ; the verb mAnpopopém occurs 
frequently in biblical and patristic Greek. 
In the New Testament it is used by St. Paul 
twice in the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
iv. 5 and 17, unquestionably in the sense 
“fulfil,” “accomplish.” In Rom. iv. 21 the 
passive aorist occurs in the sense, “fully 
persuaded,” so also in Rom, xiv. 5. In Col. 
iv. 12 the reading and sense are less certain. 
Here the Vulgate renders the word complete; 
and this meaning is adopted by Cremer and 


Grimm, as also by Luther, Ebrard, De 
Wette, and Bleek. Other critics take it in a 
sense not differing substantially from our 
authorised version, viz. “fully accredited,” 
or “ established,” z.e. confirmed by sure evi- 
dence. Thus the Syriac Version, Theophy- 
lact, Euthymius Zig., Olshausen, Meyer, 
Hoffmann, and Résger, in the ‘Studien und 
Kritiken, 1876, p. 268. Ewald accepts the 
meaning “ fully believed,” for which, how- 
ever, no parallel is found in the New Tes- 
tament. 


Mal. 4. 2. 
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I Or, 


enrolled. 


On the one hand, it is clear that “ ful- 
filled,” “accomplished,” is the primary and 
radical meaning ; on the other, that such 
accomplishment has special reference to the 
will of God, and to the effect produced upon 
the minds of Christians. No single English 
word exactly expresses this shade of mean- 
ing. The Greek may be paraphrased thus, 


Sie MOK Heel. 


[v. 1—7. 


“ accepted as acts accomplished in accordance 
with God’s will and promise.” Bleek has a 
dissertation on the word in his commentary 
on Heb. ii. 2. Résger, l.c., observes that the 
word as here used implies that the treatises 
to which St. Luke alludes contained true, if 
incomplete, accounts of our Lord’s words 
and acts. 





CHAPTER IL 


1 Augustus taxeth all the Roman empire. 6 
The nativity of Christ. 8 One angel relateth 
wt to the shepherds: 13 many sing praises 
to God for it. 21 Christ is circumcised, 22 
Mary purified. 28 Simeon and Anna pro- 
phesy of Christ: 40 who increaseth in wis- 
dom, 46 guestioneth in the temple with the 
doctors, 51 and is obedient to his parents. 


ND it came to pass in those 

days, that there went out a 

decree from Czsar Augustus, that 
all the world should be ' taxed. 

2 (And this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria. ) 

3 And all went to be taxed, every 


one into his own city. 


4 And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 


into Judæa, unto “the city of David, « Jotun; 


which is called Bethlehem; (because ** 
he was of the house and lineage of 
David :) 

5 To be taxed with Mary his 
espoused wife, being great with child. 

6 And so it was, that, while they 
were there, the days were accom- 
plished that she should be deli- 
vered, 


7 And she brought forth her first- 


‘born son, and wrapped him in swad- 


dling clothes, and laid him in a man- 
ger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 





CHAP. I].—1-20. THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


1. in those days.| The historian refers to 
the birth of John the Baptist: ch. i. 80 is 
merely parenthetical and anticipatory. 


taxed.| Or “enrolled,” but for the pur- 
pose of taxation. On the census of Cyrenius, 
see note at the end of this chapter. 


4. Bethlehem.| See on Matt. ii. 1. 


lineage of Davida Compare ch. i. 27; 
iil. 23-31.. Among the Jews, each family was 
reputed to belong to the place where its an- 
cestors had been settled. 


5. with Mary.| ‘These words depend not 
upon “went up,” nor upon “to be taxed” 
only, but upon the whole expression. The 
name of Mary, then, was to be enrolled, as 
well as that of her husband. This was in 
accordance with Roman, not with Jewish, 
usage. Olshausen supposes Mary to have 
been an heiress, and to have possessed land 
at Bethlehem. For this, however, there is 
no sort of evidence ; and the supposition is in 
some respects an improbable one. It is much 
more likely that we ought to suppose that 
the census took place partly in the Roman 
and partly in the Jewish manner; Judza not 
having yet been formally incorporated with 
the Roman empire. 


espoused.| Or “betrothed.” ‘The Evan- 
gelist apparently intends to intimate what is 
more distinctly stated, Matt. i. 25 (Olshatsen, 
Godet). The word wife is omitted by late 
editors and in the oldest MSS. 


7. first-born.) Compare Matt. i. 25, where 
the two oldest MSS have son in place of first- 
born. It has been inferred from the use of the 
term in this and the parallel passage, that 
Mary became afterwards the mother of other 
children: but to speak of a “first-born” 
child (even though it were the only one) 
is in accordance with common usage. And 
it must be remembered that to the first- 
born male, a peculiar position was assigned 
in the Law (Exod. xiii. 2; xxii. 29). Even 
Renan holds that the proofs of our Lord 
being the only child of Mary are conclusive : 
see ‘Les Evangiles,’ p. 542. 


son... a manger.| Or, “a babe lying in 
the manger,” the word properly means a new- 
born babe; te manger, such as is regularly 
found in a stable. The inn was full, by reason 
of the concourse of people who had come to 
the small town of Bethlehem for the same 
purpose as Joseph and Mary. Caverns were 
often used for stables; and an ancient tradi- 
tion mentioned by Justin Martyr related 


v. 8—15.] 


8 And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping 'watch over their flock 
by night. 

9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them : 
and they were sore afraid. 

10 And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. 

11 For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. 

12 And this shal? be a sign unto 


SPROKIE: 


you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. 

13 And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, 

14 Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men, 

15 And it came to pass, as the 
angels were gone away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one 
to another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which 
is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us, 





that the birth of Jesus had occurred in a 
cavern. A particular cavern was pointed out 
in later days as the scene of the Nativity, and 
a church was built over it by Helena, the 
mother of Constantine. Of course these 
traditions are incapable of verification, but 
they involve no inherent improbability. 


8. keeping watch, d'c.| Passages from the 
Talmud are quoted which shew that the 
calling of a shepherd was treated with a cer- 
tain degree of contempt ; their testimony was 
not admitted in courts of law, and they were 
classed with heathens. This statement, how- 
ever, belongs to a later date, and probably 
to nomads rather than to Hebrew shepherds. 
If it were correct, this first preaching of the 
Gospel to the poor would have a two-fold sig- 
nificance. It is said that the flocks were sent 
out after the Passover, and brought in before 
the “former rain,” że., later in the autumn. 
Wieseler, however, has observed that this 
can only be understood of flocks sent to the 
distant pastures. Still the climate of the 
upland regions of Palestine, in the depth of 
winter, would not be favourable to a bivouac 
under the open sky; and a strong argu- 
ment is thus drawn against the traditional 
date of the Nativity, whether Dec. 25 or 
Jan. 6. It has been lately shewn by Dr. Eders- 
heim that sheep needed for the daily sacri- 
fices in the Temple were fed near Bethlehem. 


9. came upon them.) Suddenly; as is im- 
plied both in the original terms, and also in 
the (probably genuine) word “ behold.” 


were sore afraid.| Literally, “ Feared 
with great fear.” 


10. Fear not.) Compare ch. i. 13, 30. 


to all people.) “To all the people,” ie. 
to Israel. The word here translated “people,” 


New Test—Vou. I, 


and its Hebrew equivalent, are regularly used 
of Israel, in opposition to the “nations” or 
Gentiles. The announcement is national in 
its character, as befits those to whom it is 
made, Simeon (verse 32) foresaw the wider 
import of the Messiah’s birth. 


_1l. Saviour.) The name of Jesus is not 
given, but its meaning is represented by the 
word “ Saviour ” (Bengel). 


Christ the Lord.) The predicted and 
expected Messiah, to whom the title of “ The 
Lord ” is particularly given; see Acts ii. 25. 
To a Jewish ear, “ The Lord” would be the 
equivalent of the Divine Name, and we must 
suppose that the title is given to Christ, 


either as representing the majesty of Jehovah, 
or because He was of a Divine nature. 


12. a sign] “The sign,” ze. that my 
words are true, and of the identity of the 
new-born child. The unusual sight of a 
child laid in a manger would be a sufficient 
token. See Bp. Andrewes, vol. i. p. 204. 


13. heavenly host.| The army of angels 
which is represented as surrounding the 
throne of God: compare 1 Kings xxi. 19; 
Ps cit, 20, 21; cxlvili. 2. “this army 
nevertheless announces peace ” (Bengel). 


14. good will toward men.) This ex- 
pression is highly significant: it corresponds 
exactly to that which is applied to our Lord 
Himself, “in whom I am well pleased,” Matt. 
iii. 17. God has good will towards men, ie. 
views them with entire complacency, because 
they are redeemed by His Son. ‘This is the 
crowning result of the Incarnation. On the 
reading see Note at the end of the Chapter. 


15. the shepherds.| Literally, “The men,” 
even “the shepherds.” 
Y 
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16 And they came with haste, and JESUS, which was so named of the ¢ Matt. z 


© Gen. 17, 
12. 


found Mary, and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in a manger. 

17 And when they had seen it, 
they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concerning this 
child. 

18 And all they that heard zt won- 
dered at those things which were 
told them by the shepherds. 

19 But Mary kept all these things, 
and pondered them in her heart. 

20 And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all 
the things that they had heard and 
seen, as it was told unto them. 

21 *And when eight days were 
accomplished for the circumcising of 
the child, his name was called 


angel before he was conceived in the ae 


womb, 


22 And when the days of her 
purification according to the law of 
Moses were accomplished, they 
brought him to Jerusalem, to present 
him to the Lord ; 

23 (As it is written in the law of 


the Lord, “Every male that openeth € Ex. 13. 


2 


the womb shall be called holy to the 
Lord ;) 


24 And to offer a sacrifice accord- 


ing to “that which is said in the law ¢ Lev. 12 


of the Lord, A pair of turtledoves, or ” & 


two young pigeons. 

25 And, behold, there was a man 
in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon; and the same man was 





19, But Mary.) The silent meditation of 
Mary on these wonderful events is contrasted 
with the eagerness with which the shepherds 
tell their tale, and their neighbours receive it. 
Compare verse 51. ‘This subjective statement 
has been regarded as an evidence that the 
Virgin was the real author of this part of the 
history (see on ch. i. ver. 5). 


21-38. THE CIRCUMCISION AND PRE- 
SENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 


21, eight days.) Gen. xvii. 12. 


the child.) “Him,” according to the read- 
ing of the best uncial MSS. 


Cheats rT. 


22. the days of her purification.| The law 
of purification after childbirth is given in 
Lev. xii. The mother of a male child was to 
be unclean for seven days, and the circum- 
cision was to take place on the eighth day ; 
after which the mother was to “ continue in 
the blood of her purifying three and thirty 
days.” At the conclusion of the entire period 
of forty days she was to offer a lamb for a 
burnt offering, and a young pigeon or a turtle 
dove for asin offering. If the family were 
not. rich enough to afford a lamb, two turtle 
doves, or two young pigeons were to be 
offered, the one for a burnt offering, and the 
other for a sin offering. In the case of a 
female child the ceremonies were the same, 
but the periods of uncleanness and purifica- 
tion were doubled. Instead of er, all the 
best MSS and early writers have their purifi- 
cation, a reading which presents some diffi- 


which was so named.| 


culty, and was probably altered on that 
account. The word “their” would imply 
that during the interval the members of a 
family were ceremonially unclean, the mother 
by childbirth, the others by daily contact. 


to present him.| Another object of the 
journey to Jerusalem was to present the child 
(as a first-born male) in the Temple. The 
first-born male of every species was sacred to 
the Lord, in memory of the delivery of the 
first-born of the Israelites in Egypt (Exod. 
xii. 29, 30; xiii. 2). But the first-born male 
child was to be redeemed for money (Exod. 
xiii. 11-15; Numb. xviii. 15, 16), and the 
whole tribe of Levi was regarded as having 
been substituted for the first-born (Numb. iii. 
REN EDE 


24. A pair.) Lev. xii. 8. No mention 
here is made of the alternative lamb (see on 
verse 22), from whence it might be inferred 
that the Holy Family were poor: this accords 
with all other notices. 


25. Simeon.] Or “Symeon” (“hearing”). 
Gen. xxix. 33. Some have attempted to 
identify this Simeon with the Rabbi Simeon, 
the son of Hillel, and the father of Gamaliel, 
who became president of the Sanhedrim 
A.D. 13. This is impossible. Hillel him- 
self survived the birth of our Lord six 
years; the Simeon of the text is in ex- 
treme old age (verses 26, 29), and could not 
have undertaken the office of President of the 
Sanhedrim 17 or 18 years after this; he is 
introduced by the Evangelist as “aman in 
Jerusalem,” which is scarcely consistent with 
the supposition that he occupied an important 


Num. 18. 
15. 


v. 26—35.] 


just and devout, waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel: and the Holy 
Ghost was upon him. 

26 And it was revealed unto him 
by the Holy Ghost, that he should 
not see death, before he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ. 

27 And he came by the Spirit 
into the temple: and when the 
parents brought in the child Jesus, 
to do for him after the custom of the 
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30 For mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation, 

31 Which thou hast prepared be- 
fore the face of all people ; 

32 A light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of the people Israel. 

33 And Joseph and his mother 
marvelled at those things which were 
spoken of him. 

34 And Simeon blessed them, and 
said unto Mary his mother, Behold, 
this 


oa) 


law, 
28 Then took he him up in his 
arms, and blessed God, and said, 


child is set for the “fall and “Isai. 8. 
rising again of many in Israel; and Koman 
for a sign which shall be spoken 3% 


29 Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, according to 
thy word : 


against ; 
35 (Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also,) that the 





official station, although Alford observes in 
opposition to this that Gamaliel is simply 
called “one in the council, a Pharisee” 
(Acts v. 34); it is not said that he was, and 
the little we know of him does not fall in with 
the notion that he was, a scribe or doctor of 
the Law; lastly, the name of Simeon (often 
appearing in the New Testament in the form 
of Simon) was at this time extremely common 
among the Jews. 


just and devout.| As Zacharias and Elisa- 
beth (ch. i. 6). The former epithet refers 
mainly to the outward, and the latter to the 
inward religious character (Olshausen), 


consolation of Israel.) ‘The promised Mes- 
siah, and all that His coming should involve 
(compare verse 26). 


the Holy Ghost.) “ A prelude to Christian 
inspiration, since the Spirit (according to the 
Jews) had departed from Israel since the 
days of Malachi” (De Wette). 


26. was revealed.) “Had been fore- 


told.” 

the Lords Christ.) Ie. The Lords 
Anointed; “The Messiah whom Jehovah 
gives and sends” (Godet). 

27. by the Spirit.) Or in, i.e. in an inspired 
condition (compare Matt. xxii. 43; Rev. i. 
10). 


to do, do°c.] Compare verses 23, 24. 


28. Then took he him.) Or “Then of 
himself he took him.” 


29. now lettest thou.| Because his death 
seemed now near and sure, since he had 
seen the Lord’s Christ. 


thy word.| Compare verse 26. 





30. have seen.| Beheld. 


31. hast prepared.| Literally, “preparedst.” 
The tense refers to a definite historical fact. 
Compare and see on ch. i. 47. 


all people.) Rather “all the peoples;” 
divided in the following verse, into the Gen- 
tiles (to whom, as they sat in darkness, the 
Messiah was to be “a light”) and Israel 
(whose “glory ” the Messiah should be). Com- 
pare ch. i. 79. 


34. is set.] Literally “lies, but the 
meaning is correctly expressed by our ver- 
sion, as in Phil. i. 17: “is appointed,” in 
God’s Providence. 

fall and rising again of many.) Or “fall 
and rising of many,” ie. for the fall of 
many who now stand, and for the rising 
of many who now lie prostrate, “that the 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” 
The Child was to be a touchstone of cha- 
racter, of faith, and of love. God’s true, but 
hidden, servants would embrace Him; the 
hypocrites would reject Him. Probably 
there is an allusion to Isaiah viii. 14, 15” (De 
Wette). Thus the Christ would be “a sign 
that shall be spoken against ” (He was Him- 
self a sign to that generation, ch. xi. 30), and 
His life and teaching would promote violent 
opposition. Meyer observes the fulfilment of 
both predictions, the fall in the scribes and 
Pharisees, the rising again in publicans and 
sinners, both falling and rising again in St. 
Paul, cf. Rom. xi. 11, seq. 


35. Yea, a sword.| Bleek (followed by 
Alford) sees in this a prediction of the strug- 
gle which would take place in the heart of 
the Virgin Mother before she would attain to 
perfect faith in her Son; in this case the 
parenthesis would belong chiefly to that which 

ve 
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thoughts of many hearts may be re- 
vealed. 

36 And there was one Anna, a 
prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, 
of the tribe of Aser: she was of a 
great age, and had lived with an hus- 
band seven years from her virginity ; 

37 And she was a widow of about 
fourscore and four years, which de- 
parted not from the temple, but served 
God with fastings and prayers night 
and day. 

38 And she coming in that instant 


ST. GUKED TI. [v. 36—41. 


gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, 
and spake of him to all them that 
looked for redemption in "Jerusalem. 1 or, 

39 And when they had performed 47°: 
all things according to the law of the 
Lord, they returned into Galilee, to 
their own city Nazareth. 

40 And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom : 
and the grace of God was upon him. 

41 Now his parents went to Jeru- 
salem / every year at the feast of the /Deut. 1€ 
passover. ri 





immediately follows; and this interpretation 
is partly favoured by what follows, “that the 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” 
But it is more natural to connect it with 
the immediately preceding clause. ‘The op- 
position, which the pure life and doctrine of 
Jesus was to arouse, would cause bitter pain 
to His mother also. The text, however, 
applies in all its fulness to the mental torture 
which she would endure before the Cross 
(John xix. 25); so Bengel, Godet. Simeon 
had read in the prophets (Isaiah lii. 14; 
liii. 12) of a Messiah who was to suffer; we 
have here the first foreshadowing of the 
Passion to be found in the New Testament. 


36. Anna.) In the O. Test., “Hannah” 
(1 Sam. i. 2). 


a prophetess.| Compare verse 25. The 
expression implies that she was recognised as 
endowed with prophetic gifts; other pro- 
phetesses are named both in the Old and the 
New Testament, e.g. Judg. iv. 4; Acts xxi. 9. 


Aser.) Or “Asher.” A singular example 
of a member of one of the Ten Tribes being 
found in the Holy Land at this epoch. 


of a great age.| Literally, “advanced in 
many days.” Compare and see on ch. i. 7. 


37. of about fourscore and four years.]| 
We are probably to read “unto fourscore 
and four years,” ie. of age. St. Luke re- 
lates of Anna that she lived seven years of 
married life (having been only once married), 
and continued in widowhood to the age of 
eighty-four. This accords with the com- 
mon reading, which is correctly rendered in 
our version. 


departed not.) The words of St. Luke may 
seem to imply that she spread her bed (or 
mat) in one of the corridors of the Temple, 
and made it her home (Godet): but the ex- 
pression probably denotes assiduous attend- 


ance at all the services ; cf. Acts ii. 46, 
, 


38, gave thanks likewise.) It is uncer- 
tain whether the word thus translated, which 
contains within itself the notion of a response, 
is to be explained in reference to the words of 
Simeon, to which those of Anna formed a sort 
of antistrophe (our translators have endea- 
voured to express this notion by the insertion 
of “ likewise”), or whether, as seems more 
probable, the word is used because every 
giving of thanks is in answer to the blessings 
for which thanks are given. 


looked for redemption.) Unto them who 
(in Jerusalem) looked for, or expected, 
redemption. Compare and see on verse 25. 


39. all things, verses 23, 24. 


40-52. OUR LoRD’s CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, 
AND VISIT TO THE TEMPLE. 


40. the child grew, d’c.] Compare ch. i. 
80, where just the same thing is said of the 
Baptist. ‘The words “in spirit” (Ze. “his 
spirit,” see on ch. i. 80) are omitted by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, with N 
B D L, and some ancient versions. They 
are found in A, in all other MSS, and many 
versions. On the one hand they may have 
crept into the text from ch. i. 80: on the 
other, they may have been omitted on theo- 
logical grounds; but see verse 52. In the 
passage last referred to, and in this (if we 
retain “in spirit”), St. Luke speaks of the 
physical and moral development of the Son 
of man. 


grace of God.) Compare John i. 14. 


41. went.) Rather “used to go.” The 
Evangelist describes their habitual practice. 
In the case of Joseph, this was a matter of 
obligation (Exod. xxiii. 17): not so in that of 
his wife. But according to the tenets of the 
school of Hillel, women went up to the Pass- 
over, though not to the other two festivals, 
attendance on which was obligatory on males. 


v 42—47.] 


42 And when he was twelve years 
old, they went up to Jerusalem after 
the custom of the feast. 

43 And when they had fulfilled 
the days, as they returned, the child 
Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; 
and Joseph and his mother knew not 
of it. 

44 But they, supposing him to 
have been in the company, went a 
day’s journey ; and they sought him 


ST. LUKE. II. 


among their kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance. 

45 And when they found him not, 
they turned back again to Jerusalem, 
seeking him. 

46 And it came to pass, that after 
three days they found him in the 
temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them, and ask- 
ing them questions. 

47 And all that heard him were 





42, twelve years.) Among the later 
Jews, it was customary for the males to com- 
mence their attendance at the three great 
festivals, and their regular observance of cere- 
monial law at this age, at which they were 
called Bene hatiorah, ie. “sons of the law.” 
The covenant relation to God, into which they 
had been admitted in infancy, was consciously 
realised and taken up at that age, ina manner 
which we‘are best able to understand when 
we consider the position of Confirmation in 
the economy of the Christian Church. ‘This 
journey, then, of our Saviour with his parents 
to Jerusalem, was no casual event: it was a 
very solemn occasion, regarded by them and 
by Him as marking a critical epoch in His life. 
The whole history derives additional meaning 
from this consideration. "We can also thus 
better understand why this single incident has 
been singled out from a long period of thirty 
years, and alone put on record. 


they went up.| Apparently we should read 
and translate “When they went up” (an- 
other reading, less supported, would be more 
grammatical, “When they were gone up:” 
but that which we have adopted with Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles, implies that they went up 
according to their own regular practice) ao- 
cording to the custom of the feast 
and when they had fulfilled the days” 
(the seven days of the Paschal feast; Exod. 
xii. 15), “the child Jesus,” &c. 


43. Joseph and his mother.| Perhaps we 
ought to read “his parents.” The text may 
have been altered on theological grounds. 


44, company.) A company (as the ori- 
ginal word implies) of persons travelling to- 
gether for mutual protection: a caravan. 
Such a body of travellers going together in 
the same direction, would of course contain 
many of their “ kinsfolk and acquaintance.” 


a days journey.) ‘They continued their 
journey as far as the first night’s resting-place, 
where they made sure of finding Jesus among 
their friends. 


46. after three days.) It is questioned 
whether we are to understand that Joseph 


and Mary were three days in search of Jesus 
after their return to Jerusalem, or whether 
the first day’s journey and the day of their 
return to Jerusalem are to be reckoned as 
two of the three days (so Grotius, Kuindl, 
Oosterzee, Godet), or, lastly, whether the 
three days are to be counted from the day 
that He was missed, so that the day of His 
parents’ return to Jerusalem will count for 
one, and He was found on the second day 
after their return. The second alternative 
seems most probable: it is difficult to suppose 
that they would have been three or even 
two days in Jerusalem without looking for 
Him in the Temple. 

in the temple.| In one of the courts within 
the sacred precincts: perhaps in a synagogue 
which stood in the eastern portico, and in 
which the doctors expounded the Law. Jesus 
himself continually taught in the Temple 
(John xviii. 20). 

sitting in the midst of the doctors.) It has 
been inferred from this statement that the 
teachers of the Law treated our Lord as 
one of their own body. But his position 
was that of a learner sitting at the feet of a 
teacher, seeking for instruction, and testing 
it by inquiry, as was customary among the 
Hebrews. Instances of such questioning may 
be found in every tract of the Talmud. 
Hillel, then a very old man, was the re- 
cognised head of the chief school, and was 
especially distinguished for his strict ad- 
herence to traditional principles; in his 
school the utmost deference was enjoined 
upon all learners. ‘There is a later Rab- 
binical tradition, that before the death of 
Gamaliel scholars stood, and did not sit; 
but this is held by the best critics to be 
without foundation. At this our Lord’s 
first appearance as ‘a son of the Law,’ He 
gave an example of teachableness, and earn- 
estness in the search for truth. His ques- 
tioning doubtless caused serious perplexity 
to the Doctors; but St. Luke’s object is to 
present our Lord as a perfect model of all 
relative duties, then as throughout His life. 


both hearing them, and asking them ques- 
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astonished at his understanding and 
answers. 

48 And when they saw him, they 
were amazed: and his mother said 
unto him, Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing. 

49 And he said unto them, How is 
it that ye sought me? wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business? 


ST. LUKE. II. 


[v. 48—52. 


50 And they understood not the 
saying which he spake unto them. 

51 And he went down with 
them, and came to Nazareth, and 
was subject unto them: but his 
mother kept all these sayings in her 
heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom 


and 'stature, and in favour with God 1 or, age. 


and man. 





tions.| He sought to enlarge His knowledge 
of God’s Law, and at the same time dis- 
played it. In the Rabbinical method of in- 
struction, the teacher put a case or a problem 
bearing on the interpretation or application 
of the Law to be solved by his pupils. We 
have examples of such problems in the cap- 
tious questions put to our Lord by Pharisees 
and Sadducees (Matt. xxii. 15-46). 


48. Son, why, dc.) A tender and gentle 
rebuke. 


thy father.| She may not yet have re- 
vealed to Him the mystery of His birth; 
but the expression would necessarily have 
been used in speaking of Joseph. 


49, How is it that ye sought me?) Or 
“Why did ye seek me?” 


about my Father’s business.| Or “In my 
Father’s house.” ‘The text will bear either 
meaning. ‘That of our version is adopted by 
Oosterzee, and apparently preferred by Godet, 
nevertheless in each case with a reference to 
the affairs of His heavenly Father which were 
transacted in the Temple. The local signi- 
fication is taken by the Syriac and Armenian 
version, by Origen, Euthymius, ‘Theophylact, 
Grotius, Hammond, Kuinél, Meyer, Ellicott, 
De Wette, Bleek (but, in the case of the last 
two, without absolutely excluding the other). 


This is probably the true one: it follows most 
naturally on the previous question: and com- 
pare John ii. 16. The mother of Jesus had 
addressed Him as “Son” (verse 48), appeal- 
ing to His filial relation to herself: she had 
even spoken of Joseph as His father. To 
this he answered, with a slight touch of re- 
buke, that they had found Him in His Father’s 
house, where a son ought to be. Hilgenfeld 
Ç Einl? p. 556) calls attention to the natural 
way in which St. Luke first records the words 
of Mary, and then gives the distinct decla- 
ration of our Lord Himself, that His true 
Father is God. 


51. was subject.) Even after the full recog- 
nition of His relation to His heavenly Father. 
Filial obedience, the foundation of all relative 
duties (see note above), was thus exemplified 
by our Master during by far the larger por- 
tion of His life. 


his mother kept, d9c.] Compare and see on 
verse 19. 


52. And Jesus increased.| Compare verse 
40, where, as here, but less distinctly, the 
Evangelist describes the intellectual as well 
as the physical development of Jesus in His 
human nature. The text contributes a weighty 
argument to the doctrine of the reality and 
perfection of Christ’s humanity 





ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 2 and 14. 


2. ON THE CENSUS OF CYRENIUS.— 
The latest discussions on this question are 
by Schiirer, 1874, ‘Lehrbuch der neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte,’ p. 262 to 215, and by Wieseler, 
in the ‘Studien und Kritiken,’ 1875, p. 535 to 
549, who had previously dealt with it fully 
in his ‘Chronological Synopsis,’ 1843, and in 
his ‘ Beiträge, 1869. Aberle also has an able 
review of Schiirer’s work in the ‘Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift,’ 1874. The subject has 
been more or less fully treated by Huschke, 
Kohler in Herzog’s ‘Real-Encyclopidie,’ 
Weiszacker in Schenkel’s ‘ Bibel-Lexicon,’ 


Hilgenfeld in his ‘Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
chaftliche Theologie} 1870, pp. 151 to 167, 
Ebrard, Caspari, Lewin, ‘Fasti Sacri, and 
Zumpt, ‘Das Geburtsjahr Christi,’ i.e. ‘The 
year of our Lord’s Birth, 1869; and, of 
course, by all late commentators on St. Luke. 

The question stands thus: Josephus states 
that Cyrenius, the Quirinius of Tacitus, 
‘Ann.’ iii, 48, came to Judea as Imperial 
legate, and that in the year A.D. 6 or 7, he 
completed a census of the people: ‘ Ant.’ xviii. 
2.1, cf. Lewin, ‘F.S.’§ 1021. The accuracy 
of this statement is not disputed. ‘The com- 
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pletion of the census took place about ten 
years after our Lord’s birth. St. Luke, on 
the other hand, connects a census under 
Cyrenius with the Nativity, and asserts that 
it took place in consequence of a decree of 
Augustus Cesar, that the whole world 
should be taxed. To this several objections 
are raised, which have to be considered sepa- 
rately. 

1. That such a general decree was issued 
at all is said to be improbable. But the fact 
does not rest wholly on the authority of 
St. Luke. Augustus was specially interested 
in the centralisation of Roman power; and 
it is expressly affirmed by Suidas (s. v. 
aroypapy) that he adopted measures for a 
thorough registration of persons and pro- 
perty throughout the provinces. It is true 
that Suidas had St. Luke’s words in his mind, 
but it is not less certain that he derived his 
information from independent sources.* Au- 
gustus, in fact, did but complete the survey 
of the whole empire, which had been under- 
taken by Julius Cesar. A full account of 
the historical evidence for such an edict will 
be found in Wieseler; here it may suffice 
to state that historians, archeologists, and 
jurists, of the highest authority, concur in 
maintaining the accuracy of the statement. 

2. The next question is whether, admitting 
the fact of such an edict, it would be appli- 
cable to the kingdom of Herod. Schiirer 
holds that Herod, as a Rex Socius, would 
not be subject to such an indignity. To this 
the answer is complete. Even had Herod, 
at the time in question, held the position of 
a Rex Socius, Augustus might have ordered 
a census. We learn, from an incidental 
notice in Tacitus, * Ann.’ vi. 42, that the Rex 
Socius of Cappadocia submitted to a census 
some thirty years later. Herod, however, 
had forfeited his rank as a Rex Socius, in con- 
sequence of his support of Antony. After 
that time he had the inferior position of a 
Rex Amicus, a title which had a special sig- 
nificance, implying restoration to the rank of 
king (restitutus), but simply as a matter of 
personal favour, in absolute dependence upon 
the will of the Emperor.§ But, moreover, 
having incurred the displeasure of Augustus, 


in the year B.C. 7, he received a notification 
from the Emperor that henceforth he would 
be treated as a subject only.|| Judæa was 
liable to tribute from the time of its subjuga- 
tion by Pompey. ‘This was the case with 
all subject nations, the only exception being 
that of some who were exempted simply on 
the ground of their poverty (Bápßapa ¢Ovn 
mevtxpa kat akepon, Appian, B. C. v.). Ac- 
cording to Appian, Herod, who was previously 
procurator, was made king by Antony, but 
subject to a settled tribute. No change was 
made afterwards; had a change been made, 
Josephus would naturally have recorded it; 
his silence, in fact, is an evidence of its con- 
tinuance. It may be regarded as certain 
that the edict of Augustus applied to Judæa, 
in the time of Herod. It is further probable 
that, on receiving express intimation that it 
would be applied, Herod would at once take 
measures for its execution. 

The next question touches the connexion 
between this registration and Cyrenius, or 
Quirinius. 

All difficulty would be removed, if the 
rendering proposed by Wieseler, and de- 
fended with great ability in his three treatises 
on the subject, could be adopted. Instead 
of ‘was first made when Cyrenius was Go- 
vernor of Syria, he translates the passage, 
which he accepts intact, thus, “ before Cyre- 
nius was Governor of Syria.” The state- 
ment of St. Luke would be clear, and to the 
point. “ This census must not be confounded 
with that which took place some ten years 
later, when Quirinius took possession of 
Judæa as an appanage to Syria, of which he 
was Governor.” 

The difficulty, however, of the construction 
thus proposed is obvious. It assumes (a) that 
mporn, first, is used in the sense of mporépa, 
before: and (4) that it governs the following 
words, which the reader would naturally 
take to be the genitive absolute. (a) Of the 
usage “first,” for “before,” three instances 
are found in John i. 15, 30; xv. 18; and 
Fritzsche, on Rom. ii. p. 420, quotes passages 
from Ælian, Athenzus, and Chrysostom, 
which are conclusive as to its admissibility. 
Wieseler observes that philologists of the 





* See Wieseler ‘ Beitrage,’ p. 54. 

+ Savigny, Huschke, F. Ritschl, Petersen, 
Marquardt, and others are named by Wieseler, 
‘ Beiträge,” p. 51. 

t This is not conclusive. The position of the 
Cappadocian king at that time is not certain. 

§ See Aberle, ‘ Theologische Quartalschrift,’ 
1874, p. 668 f. 

|| Joseph. ‘Ant.’ xvi. 11, 8. The words are 
explicit. Augustus says, mdAa xpépevos aiT@ 
gla, viv úmnkówy xphoera The entire de- 
pendence upon Augustus is repeatedly noticed 


by Josephus: àvhp vm aùr memornpévos Ta 
mdyta, Lewin, who quotes the former pas- 
sage (‘F. S.,’ p. 169), thinks that the decree 
may have been issued in consequence of the 
Emperor’s displeasure ; it may certainly on 
that account have been enforced in Judzea—or 
menaced, 

{| Wieseler shews that Schiirer misrepresents 
a statement of Josephus, Ant. xvii. 3, 5, who 
really asserts that the dominion of Archelaus, 
with its large tributes, was attached to Syria. 
See ‘Studien u. Kritiken,’ 1875, p. 541. 
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highest authority, Schomann, G. Curtius, and 
Ewald, hold it to be equally possible with 
that which is generally adopted, (4) Autho- 
rity is also adduced for the construction of a 
participial clause after an adjective of time 
in the comparative degree, sufficient, it may 
be, in a case which presents no other diffi- 
culty, but hardly so in such a statement as 
that of our text. 

The sentence, indeed, was understood by 
all early writers in what is certainly its ob- 
vious and natural meaning. The ancient 
versions are unanimous. Justin Martyr refers 
twice to the passage, and appeals, whether 
rightly or not, to the Roman registers of the 
census of Quirinius. We may dismiss the 
interpretation of Wieseler, not, indeed, as im- 
possible, but certainly as improbable. 

Two other explanations have stronger sup- 
port, and are at least equally satisfactory. 

We must bear in mind the certain fact 
that St. Luke refers distinctly to the census 
of Quirinius in his report of Gamaliel’s 
speech, Acts v. 37. This is admitted by 
Schiirer.* St. Luke there shews that he was 
well acquainted with the circumstances of 
the enrolment, which was the immediate 
cause of great disturbances, such as he knew 
did not occur at that time under Herod.t 
He could not therefore have confounded the 
two events: but inasmuch as his readers 
would be most familiar with the later one, 
which made a deep impression on the mind 
of all, marking a radical change in the con- 
dition of the Hebrew people, it was obviously 
important that he should refer to it in re- 
cording a similar transaction of far less im- 
portance to the nation, 

Not less important are two words which 
St. Luke here uses, mporn, ‘first, and éyévero. 
The word ‘first’ has absolutely no sense, 
unless it refers to the preceding sentence, 
marking some peculiarity in the registration, 
the most obvious peculiarity being that of 
contrast. Again, the word éyévero, ‘took 
place,’ or ‘was carried into effect,’ is not equi- 
valent to jv, ‘ was, the word which St. Luke 
would naturally have used had he intended 
to say, ‘this was the registration under 
Cyrenius,’ 
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The sentence, as it stands, tells us that this 
registration ‘took place, or ‘was com- 
pleted,’ first (see further on) when Cyrenius 
was Governor of Syria. We have thus two 
statements. An edict was issued by Au- 
gustus: it was carried into effect under 
Cyrenius. St. Luke might of course have 
said ‘this was not the enrolment under 
Cyrenius ;’ but that would have given a wrong 
impression; the enrolment was that which 
Augustus had commanded. Looking at the 
statement in the light of facts with which 
intelligent readers of St. Luke’s Gospel must 
have been generally familiar, we have this 
obvious explanation. The decree went forth 
towards the close of Herod’s reign that all 
the tributary states of the Empire should 
be subjected to a registration. ‘That edict, 
as we have seen, applied to Judæa; it was 
not disobeyed. Herod had previously re- 
ceived a severe warning, and we may be 
assured that measures were at once taken by 
him preparatory to a registration.t| Herod 
thus secured himself against the charge of 
disloyalty. But he had the strongest possible 
reasons to prevent the actual accomplishment. 
He was well aware of the religious and 
patriotic feelings of his subjects, which in fact 
caused a formidable outburst when the regis- 
tration was effected. His influence at Rome, 
though it had been for a season impaired, 
was at that time sufficient to secure atten- 
tion to the representations which he might 
address to Augustus; by making himself re- 
sponsible for the full amount of tribute he 
would save himself from degradation, his 
people from a cruel insult, and the Emperor 
from a danger to which Augustus was spe- 
cially sensitive, that of an insurrection in a 
country stirred by religious feelings. The 
execution was therefore, most probably, post- 
poned, nor were any further steps taken 
until Judza was reduced to the state of a 
province on the deposition of Archelaus. 

To this explanation it is objected that 
mpom “first” is taken as equivalent to 
mperov ; but a slight modification in the ren- 
dering meets the grammatical difficulty, and 
leaves the sense intact. “This § a first enrol- 
ment was carried into effect when Cyrenius 





* In the ‘Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie,’ 1876, p. 575. 

+ This is admitted by Holzmann, ‘Z. f. w. 
Theologie, 1873, p. 90. 

ł Had the census taken place according to 
Roman law each man would have been regis- 
tered, not in the place where he actually re- 
sided, but in that where he was a citizen. If 
it took place according to Jewish custom, it 
would have been in connection with the tribe, 
and family, to which he belonged ; this in the 
case of Joseph would involve a journey to 


Bethlehem, which would have been at once 
undertaken, if Herod, as we hold, issued orders 
for a registration om receiving the decree of 
Augustus. 

§ The position of the word afty in this 
sentence is somewhat peculiar, St.. Luke gene- 
rally places arn after the noun; here it pre- 
cedes the noun. This idiom he only uses when 
he wishes to mark a statement as emphatic ; so 
that the meaning would be, ‘as for this regis- 
tration, a first one, it was completed,’ &c. 
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was Governor of Syria.” Ie. though con- 
templated, and actually prepared for under 
Herod, it was not completed, for reasons 
already considered, until the time of Cyre- 
nius. 

This view,, which is ably defended by 
Kohler, Ebrard, and others, appears on the 
whole to be satisfactory. Of late, however, 
another solution has found acceptance with 
many considerable scholars both in England 
and in Germany. St. Luke is supposed to 
refer to a registration which took place, as is 
assumed, when Quirinius was first governor 
of Syria. The fact that Rumpus did hold 
that office twice appears to be established by 
a combination of notices. First, Tacitus 
states (‘ Annals, ili. 48; A.U.C. 774) that Tibe- 
rius demanded a public funeral for Quirinius, 
on the grounds that he had been a distin- 
guished soldier, and that after his consulate 
he had attained the honours of a public 
triumph for a victory over the Homodanen- 
ses in Cilicia. He must therefore at that 
time have been Imperial Legate in the pro- 
vince, in other words governor of Syria. 
This success, which refers to a previous 
period, is also noticed by Strabo, lib. xii. 
6, 5. Secondly, in the year 1764 a frag- 
ment of a sepulchral inscription, now in 
the Museum of the Vatican, was found in 
the Tiber. It states that the person, to 
whose memory it was dedicated, was Pro- 
consul of Asia, and that he was twice governor 
of the imperial province of Syria and 
Pheenicia. Mommsen, Merivale, and other 
historical critics of the highest authority, 
hold that the person thus designated was 
Quirinius. The date of the first appoint- 
ment, accepting it as all but certain, may be 
thus determined. He was consul B.C. 12, 
and thus qualified for the office. We find, 
however, that after that date there were 
three other governors, M. Titius, C. Sentius, 
Saturninus, and P. Quinctilius Varus, up to 
the latter half of the year B.C. 4. Quirinius 
may have been then appointed; but he must 
have been recalled about Midsummer B.c. 2, 
when he was selected as monitor of Caius 
Cesar.* It is therefore possible that a regis- 
tration under his authority may have been 
held within that interval, and if so that St. 
Luke may have referred to it as a first regis- 
tration. 

To this it is objected that even assuming 
that Cyrenius was Governor of Syria in B.c. 
4, it would be subsequent to the birth of 
our Lord, which Lewin places in B.c. 6: but 
granted the accuracy of the latter date, we 
may answer, as before, that St. Luke does not 


say that the decree of Augustus; which deter- 
mined the proceeding in Judæa, was issued, 
but that this first census (emphatic) was 
carried into effect under Cyrenius. 

Either ofthe foregoing explanations suffices 
to meet the charge of a misstatement on the 
part of an Evangelist who is especially care- 
ful in questions of contemporary chronology. 
The former seems to accord on the whole 
more completely with what we know of the 
relations between Herod, Judza, and the 
Emperor; and with the fact that one regis- 
tration only under Quirinius appears to have 
been known to early writers. 


14. good will toward men.| Thisis a cor- 
rect rendering of the received text; but a 
reading, strikingly different in meaning, has 
been lately adopted by critical editors; in- 
stead of eddoxia they have evdokias, i. e. 
“towards men of good will. The external 
evidences stand thus: in favour of eddoxias 
the four principal uncial MSS, &*, A, B*, D, 
the Vulgate, the old Latin, and the Gothic, 
which is derived from it, and the Latin 
Fathers. In favour of eddoxia all other MSS, 
uncial and cursive, all other old versions, 
including the Memphitic, which in doubtful 
readings usually agrees with the Vatican, 
and “the virtually unanimous evidence of the 
Greek Fathers, with an authority from which 
there is, or ought to be,no appeal.” (Scrivener.) 
The passage quoted from Irenæus, iii. 10, 
41, as favouring evdoxias, on the contrary 
proves that he read evdoxia, “ Qui suo plas- 
mati, hoc est hominibus, suam benigni- 
tatem salutis de cælo misit.” This requires 
eùôokia = divine benignity, or complacence. 
Origen, again, is cited in support of eùôoxías ; 
but the passage, which we only know from 
Jerome’s version, does not bear out the 
assertion. He uses the expression pax bone 
voluntatis, which in fact implies that he put 
evookia in apposition with eipnyn. In both 
cases, as a learned friend, Dr. Kay, observes, 
it is the quotation from a Latin version 
which causes obscurity. 

If the sense thus supplied were at all 
satisfactory we might acquiesce in the general 
verdict of critical scholars, but the objections 
are insuperable. ‘The new reading “ utterly 
mars the rhythmical arrangement,” and is 
scarcely intelligible. “Towards men of good 
will ” has not been explained, so as to bring 
it into accord with biblical teaching ; instead 
of an announcement of glad tidings to all 
mankind, such as the Pauline evangelist has 
the special privilege of recording, we find a 
limitation which no two commentators agree 





* The authorities are given by Lewin, ‘Fasti Sacri,’ p. 132. 
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in defining. Bornemann again (Scholia in 
Lucam), has shewn that the construction 
dvôðpórors eùõokías, however explained, does 
not accord with the laws of the Greek lan- 
guage, or with the usage of the N. T. For 
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[v. 1—2. 


a full discussion of the question see Scrivener’s 
‘Introduction to the Critical Study of the 
New “Testament, ed. 2, p. 513 seq. We 
have no hesitation in retaining the received 
text with its natural interpretation. 





CHAPTER III. 


I The preaching and baptism of John : 15 his 
testimony of Christ, 20 Herod imprisoneth 
John, 21 Christ baptized, receiveth testimony 
Jrom heaven. 23 The age, and genealogy of 
Christ from Foseph upwards. 


OW in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Cæsar, 


Pontius Pilate being governor of 
Judza, and Herod being tetrarch of 
Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch 
of Ituraea, and of the region of Tra- 
chonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch of 
Abilene, 

2 Annas and Caiaphas being the 
high priests, the word of God came 








CHAP. III—1-20. THE MINISTRY OF JOHN 
THE BAPTIST. 


1. Now in the fifteenth year.) ‘This may 
be regarded as the formal opening of St. 
Luke’s history (compare Matt. iii. 1; Mark 
i. 2). The previous narrative was probably 
supplied to the Evangelist in a more or less 
complete form (see on ch. i. 5). ‘True to 
his profession of accurate and orderly nar- 
rative (ch. i. 3, 4), Luke begins by giving the 
date which forms the terminus a quo of his 
continuous history. St. Matthew merely 
says, “In those days” (Matt. ili. 1); a very 
vague expression, especially when we remem- 
ber that there is a gap of thirty years between 
the second and third chapter of this gospel. 
Throughout this Gospel and the Acts St. 
Luke shews that he was familiar with the his- 
torical literature of his age. This has been 
well shewn by Rosger, ‘Studien und Kriti- 
ken,’ 1877, and it is illustrated by a contro- 
versy between Schiirer and Holzmann, in 
the ‘ Zeitschrift f. w. Theologie, 1873, 1876, 
and 1877, the latter asserting, the former de- 
nying St. Luke’s dependence upon Josephus. 
The coincidences between the two prove that 
they had access to common sources of in- 
formation; the divergences shew their inde- 
pendence of each other. Renan holds that 
they were contemporaries at Rome, and pro- 
bably connected with the members of the 
Herodian family dwelling in that city. A 
precarious view, but one which shews the 
impression made upon the mind of an able 
critic. See ‘Les Evangiles,’ p. 256. Renan 
does justice in that work to the beauty of St. 
Luke’s style, see especially p. 283. 


Tiberius Cæsar.) Augustus died Aug. 19, 
A.U.C. 767, having, however, associated Tibe- 
rius with himself in the imperial dignity, but 
only so far as regarded the provinces and 
armies, for two or three years previously. 


Consequently the date in the text will fall 
somewhere between the years A.U.C. 779 and 
782. 


Pontius Pilate.| See note on Matt. xxvii. 2. 


governor.| Procurator, under the Procon- 
sul of Syria. 


Herod.) This is Antipas, a son of Herod 
the Great, and brother of Archelaus. See 
note on Matt. xiv. 1. 


Philip.) Son of Herod the Great by Cleo- 
patra (Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xvii. 1,3). Not the 
Philip named in Mark vi. 17. 


Iturea.) A region on the north-eastern 
borders of Palestine, in the direction of Damas- 
cus, deriving its name from Jetur the son of ` 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15). It is still called 
El-Jeidur. 

Trachonitis.| A district to the east of 
Iturea, Batanea, and Gaulonitis, bordering 
on the desert. 

Lysanias.| This prince was probably a 
descendant of the Lysanias, king, not te- 
trarch, of Abilene, who had been put to 
death by Mark Antony, B.c. 36. (Lewin, 
‘F. S?) The Tetrarchy, at the time now in 
question, adjoined that of Herod Antipas, 
and was afterwards granted to Herod Agrippa, 
by Claudius, A.D. 41; Joseph, Ant. xviii. 6, 
to. ‘The existence of this Lysanias has been 
denied ; but express mention of the Tetrarch 
Lysanias is made both in the passage of 
Josephus just quoted, and in a contem- 
porary inscription found at Abila; see 
Boeckh, ‘Corpus Inscr. Grec. m. 4521.’ 
Renan mentions this denial as an instance 
of exaggeration, and refers his readers 
to the ‘Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr? xxvi. 
2° partie. See ‘Les Évangiles p. 263, 
n. 2. A full account of the inscription is 
given in the ‘ Mission de Phénicie, p. 316 seg. ; 
where, however, Renan assumes that the 


{att. 3. 


sai. 40. 


v. 3—8.] 


unto John the son of Zacharias in 
the wilderness. 

3 £And he came into all the 
country about Jordan, preaching the 
baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins ; 

4 As it is written in the book of 
the words of Esaias the prophet, say- 
ing, * The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight. 

5 Every valley shall be filled, and 
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every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low; and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough ways 
shall be made smooth ; 

6 And all flesh shall see the salva- 
tion of God. 

7 Then said he to the multitude 
that came forth to be baptized of him, 


4O generation of vipers, who hath ¢ Matt. 3. 


warned you to flee from the wrath ” 
to come? 
8 Bring forth therefore fruits 'wor- ; 


or. 





Lysanias, who was put to death by Antony, 
was Tetrarch; it is clear from the account 
of Josephus that he was king. In Schenkel’s 
Bibel-lexicon, s. v. Abilene, this fact is clearly 
shewn, and the identity of the Tetrarch with 
the Lysanias of St. Luke is satisfactorily 
established. See also Wieseler in the 2nd 
edition of Herzog’s ‘Real-Encyclopidie.’ 
St. Luke thus gives a complete view of all 
authorities, secular and ecclesiastic, within 
the districts to which our Lord’s ministry 
was confined. The Tetrarchy of Lysanias 
marks the extreme limit to the north-east. 


Abilene.| Or the district of Abila. This was 
a town situated at the foot of the Antilibanus 
range, on its eastern side, and to the north- 
west of Damascus. 


2. being the high priests.| Or, according to 
all the most important manuscripts, “being 
the high priest.” In theory, there could 
be but one high priest. Annas had held the 
office, and had been deprived of it by Valerius 
Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor, who had also 
nominated and deprived in turn four high 
priests. Caiaphas, the present high priest, 
whose proper name was Joseph, was the 
son-in-law of Annas (John xviii. 13). Annas 
was probably regarded by the people as the 
real high priest, and as having been irre- 
gularly deprived. He certainly exercised great 
influence during the priesthood of Caiaphas 
(John xviii. 13-24). This is probably the true 
explanation of the singular expression here 
made use of by St. Luke. Renan notes it as 
a trace of coincidence between the third and 
fourth gospels; ‘V. J.’ 15™° édition, p. 522. 
It must be added that St. Luke somewhat 
varies his form of expression from that made 
use of in relation to the secular potentate 
made mention of in verse 1. It is not simply 
“ Annas and Caiaphas being high priest,” but 
“in the high priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas,” yet so that the high priest is 
spoken of in the singular number. 


the word of God came unto.| The solemn 
formula of announcing a Divine communi- 


cation made to a prophet (compare 1 Kings 
xvii 1; Jer.i.2; Hos. i.1). St. Luke thus 
agrees with St. Mark in representing the 
announcement by John the Baptist as the 
beginning of the gospel-tidings. See note on 
Mark i. 1 

in the wilderness.) Compare ch. i. 80. 
St. Matthew (iii. 1, where see note) says 
more particularly, “the wilderness of Judza,” 
ie. properly the barren and thinly peopled 
country near the western shore of the Dead 
Sea. In this, apparently, John had spent the 
years of his long retirement. But St. Luke 
tells us that he went into all the country about 
Jordan: the arid plains about the mouth of 
the Jordan. Compare John x. 40. Elijah 
had appeared with equal suddenness, from 
beyond the valley of the Jordan (1 Kings 
xvii. 1). 

3. the country about Jordan.] The exact ex- 
pression found in the LXX version of Gen. 
xiii. 10, for “ all the plain of Jordan.” St. John 
(i. 28, 29) speaks of John as baptizing in 
“ Bethabara (or Bethania), beyond Jordan.” 

4. The voice, ds°c.] 
Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 3. 

5. Every valley.| Added by St. Luke 
alone from Isaiah xl. 4, 5. 


straight.| Or, as we probably ought to 
read, “into straight ways.” St. Luke lays 
special stress upon the obstacles to be en- 
countered by the preachers of the Gospel, 
and he is careful to quote that part of the 
prophecy which declares the universality or 
the salvation offered to mankind. Both points 
are characteristic of the Pauline Gospel, and 
had doubtless been strongly impressed on the 
mind of Theophilus and his fellow disciples. 

7. Then said he.| Literally, “he said there- 
fore.” St. Luke seldom uses this connecting 
particle ; and it is inferred (by Weiss) that, as 
usual, he took it from a document before 
him ; a remark not without importance in its 
bearings upon St. Luke’s method of com- 
position. 

the multitude.| Or “crowds.” 


Isaiah xl. 3. Compare 


St. Mat- 


l Or, meet 


Boe 


thy of repentance, and begin not to 
say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father: for I say 
unto you, That God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham. 

g And now also the axe is laid 
unto the root of the trees: every 
tree therefore which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. 

10 And the people asked him, say- 
ing, What shall we do then? 

11 He answereth and saith unto 
them, ?He that hath ‘two coats, let 
him impart to him that hath none; 
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and he that hath meat, let him do 
likewise. 

12 Then came also publicans to 
be baptized, and said unto him, 
Master, what shall we do? 

13 And he said unto them, Exact 
no more than that which is appointed 
ou. 
14 And the soldiers likewise de- 
manded ot him, saying, And what 
shall we do? And he said unto ! Or, Pı 
them, 'Do violence to no man, rfar. 
neither accuse any falsely; and be por 
content with your 'wages. l Or, ta 

15 And as the people were ‘in 1 Or, ra 


suspense 
x 1 ans soned, o 
expectation, and all men !mused in Zata. 





thew says, “many of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees” (Matt. ili. 7). These were repre- 
sentative sections of the Jewish people, in 
whom their formalism and hypocrisy (on the 
one hand), and their evil heart of unbelief (on 
the other) appeared in their strongest deve- 
lopments. 


8. begin not.| Instead of St. Matthew’s 
“think not,” St. Luke varies the idiom slightly, 
using an expression which “eccurs very fre- 
quently in this Gospel and in the Acts (forty- 
one times altogether); here it is emphatic, 
warning the people against any attempt at 
reliance on their national privileges. Com- 
pare John viii. 33-58; Rom. ii. 17-29. 


within yourselves.) This implies an in- 
ward consultation, so to speak, with the 
heart, evidently with a view to quiet them- 
selves touching the danger of judgment: as 
children of Abraham they felt secure. Even 
in torment the rich man appeals to “ Father 
Abraham” for relief, ch. xvi. 24. 


10. the people.) Or rather, “The multi- 
tudes,” or ‘‘crowds,” spoken of in verse 7, 
including, of course, the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, expressly mentioned by St. Matthew, 
as representing the religious world of that 
day, but consisting mainly of the great bulk 
of the people. This question, and those of 
the publicans and soldiers, are peculiar to 
St. Luke. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the Baptist’s answers to the several 
classes. Each man is subjected to a trial of 
his sincerity (compare ch. xviii. 22,23). The 
penitent who exercised a despised and odious 
vocation, is simply told to do his duty in that 
vocation, and to resist the temptations inci- 
dental to it. 


11. The first answer is general. It incul- 
cates the primary duty of charity in a con- 
crete and practical form. It is one of the 
passages held by some to indicate in parts of 
this Gospelan Ebionite tendency, which would 
be at variance with St. Paul’s teaching, but it 
is essentially Christian, no mere test applied to 
professors and hypocrites, but a first condi- 
tion of admission into the kingdom of God. 


12. what shall we do?) Compare Acts ii. 
373 Xvi: 30: 


14. the soldiers.| Or “men engaged in mi- 
litary service.” ‘What soldiers they were, is 
uncertain. ‘They may have been in the ser- 
vice of Herod Antipas. But Judæa was now 
annexed to the Roman province of Syria, and 
we have examples of Roman soldiers coming 
under Jewish and (subsequently) under Chris- 
tian influences, in ch. vii. 5; Acts x. 2, 7; and 
(probably) Philipp. i. 13. 


Do violence.] Properly, “ Shake violently,” 
i. e. “ Extort money by intimidation.” 


15. And as the people.| The “people” of 
Israel, generally. “They had not as yet so 
carnal a notion of the Messiah ; for there was 
nothing of outward splendour about John; 
nevertheless they entertained these thoughts 
about him” (Bengel). St. Luke, who regards 
events in connexion with their historical 
causes, is the only one of the Synoptical 
Evangelists who mentions the popular expec- 
tation and various surmises current concern- 
ing John at this point. Thus the declaration 
of the Baptist, recorded also by St. Matthew 
(Matt. iii. 11, 12), is explained by St. Luke. 
St. John, however, relates that the Baptist was 
visited by a deputation of Priests and Levites 
from Jerusalem, whose enquiries betray the 
same expectation (John i. 19-28). 


Matt. 3. 


y. 16—22.] 


their hearts of John, whether he 
were the Christ, or not ; 

16 John answered, saying unto 
them all, °I indeed baptize you with 
water; but one mightier than I 
cometh, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire : 

17 Whose fan zs in his hand, and 
he will throughly purge his floor, 
and will gather the wheat into his 
garner; but the chaff he will burn 
with fire unquenchable. 

18 And many other things in his 
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exhortation preached he unto the 
people. 


19 “But Herod the tetrarch, being ¢ matt. 14. 


reproved by him for Herodias his * 
brother Philip’s wife, and for all the 
evils which Herod had done, 

20 Added yet this above all, that 
he shut up John in prison. 

21 Now when all the people were 


baptized, “it came to pass, that Jesus ¢ Matt. 3. 


also being baptized, and praying, the * 
heaven was opened, 

22 And the Holy Ghost descended 
in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him, and a voice came from heaven, 





16. with water.| St. Luke uses the same 
form as St. Mark, not “in water” as St. 
Matthew has it, but “with water,” as the 
instrumental means: the two expressions 
express different aspects of the same truth. 
Lachmann adds, “ unto repentance” (after C 
D); but the reading must have crept in out 
of the parallel passage in St. Matthew. ` 


18. And many other, d'c.| Properly, “So 
he preached indeed many other things 
to the people, as he exhorted them; 
but Herod, &c” ‘The word here, and gen- 
erally, translated “preach,” properly means 
“to proclaim good tidings;” here it seems 
to be used with allusion to the proclamation 
of the Messiah always involved, or referred 
to, in the Baptist’s teaching (De Wette). 
‘The tense here used implies the Baptist’s 
habitual practice. 


the people.| TI.e. Israel; compare and see on 
ch. ii, Io. 


19. Herod.) Antipas: see on verse 1. The 
Baptist’s imprisonment is mentioned by an- 
ticipation. We have here a striking instance 
of a characteristic of St. Luke’s style, which 
has been previously noted, viz. his extreme 
care to avoid repetitions, and to save space 
by collecting and condensing notices of con- 
nected events. He thus clears off the history 
of John the Baptist’s public ministry, before 
he commences that of our Lord. ‘There is a 
marked antithesis between the preaching of 
good tidings ascribed to the Baptist in the 
previous verse, and his fate here related 
(Meyer). 


his brother Philip’s.| Late editors omit 
“ Philip ” with the two oldest MSS, but it 
is supported by others of high authority and 
by ancient versions. It is in St. Luke’s style 


to give such an historical reference; and as 
Renan observes, he shews a remarkable fami- 
liarity with details, relating to the Herodian 
family. See ‘Les Evangiles,’ p. 255. 


21. when all the people.| Or, “when all the 
people had been baptized, and when Jesus 
had been baptized and was praying.” St. 
Matthew distinctly tells us that Jesus had 
“come up out of the water,” when the heavens 
were opened (Matt. iii. 16). St. Luke briefly 
summarises the history which is given more 
at length in the first two Gospels. The ac- 
counts are quite consistent with one another, 
but evidently independent. Compare and see 
notes on Matt. iii. 15-17; Mark i. 9-11. 


praying.| Mentioned by St. Luke only, 
This Evangelist also tells us that Jesus was 
transfigured “as he prayed” (ch. ix. 29), and 
that He ascended in the act of blessing the 
disciples (ch. xxiv. 50, 51). Compare also 
the notice of St. Paul in Acts ix. 11, 


the heaven, dsc.) According to St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, it would seem that 
the celestial phenomena were visible to 
Jesus Himself. St. John tells us that they 
were visible to the Baptist. St. Luke does 
not specify the persons by whom they were 
witnessed. It is not at all necessary to 
suppose that any others were present. The 
words, ‘‘when all the people had been bap- 
tized” (see above), may imply that the 
Baptism of Christ took place when John’s 
ministry was drawing to a close. 

22. in a bodily shape.) Added by St. Luke. 
See note on Matt. iii. 16. 


Thou art.) So Mark i. rr. Matthew (iii. 
17) says, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom,” 
&c. Compare also ch. ix. 35. 


333 


334 


which said, Thoù art my beloved 
Son ; in thee I am well pleased. 

23 And Jesus himself began to be 
about thirty years of age, being (as 
was supposed) the son of Joseph, 
which was the son of Heli, 

24 Which was the son of Matthat, 
which was the son of Levi, which 
was the son of Melchi, which was the 
son of Janna, which was the son of 
Joseph. 

25 Which was the son of Matta- 
thias, which was the son of Amos, 
which was the son of Naum, which 
was the son of Esli, which was the son 
of Nagge, 

26 Which was the son of Maath, 
which was the son of Mattathias, 
which was the son of Semei, which 
was the son of Joseph, which was the 
son of Juda, 

27 Which was the son of Joanna, 
which was the son of Rhesa, which 
was the son of Zorobabel, which was 
the son of Salathiel, which was the son 
of Neri, 
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28 Which was the son of Melchi, 
which was the son of Addi, which 
was the son of Cosam, which was the 
son of Elmodam, which was the son 
of Er, 

29 Which was the son of Jose, 
which was the son of Eliezer, which 
was the son of Jorim, which was the 
son of Matthat, which was the son of 
Levi, 

30 Which was the son of Simeon, 
which was the son of Juda, which was 
the son of Joseph, which was the son 
of Jonan, which was the son of Elia- 
kim, 

31 Which was the son of Melea, 
which was the son of Menan, which 
was the son of Mattatha, which was 
the son of Nathan, which was the 
son of David, 

32 Which was the son of Jesse, 
which was the son of Obed, which 
was the son of Booz, which was the 
son of Salmon, which was the son of 
Naasson, 

33 Which was the son of Amina- 





‘THE GENEALOGY. 


23. And Jesus, do’c.| Rather, “And Jesus 
Himself was about thirty years of age 
when he began;” i. e. at the commencement 
of His ministry. In accordance with his gen- 
eral tendency to careful chronological state- 
ment, St. Luke gives an indication of the date 
at which our Lord commenced His ministry. 
It is evident that, as the Baptism of Christ 
was His solemn inauguration and dedication 
to His office, the Evangelist intends to give 
His age at His Baptism. St. Luke says, 
“Jesus Himself,” in contrast with the Baptist, 
“of whom he has previously been speaking ” 
(Bengel). 


as was supposed.) The importance of this 
notice is indicated by Scholten, who rejects 
it on the sole ground that it is incompatible 
with his notion that St. Luke held Joseph to 
be the true father of our Lord. Cf. Hilgen- 
feld, ‘ Einleitung, p. 557, who recognises the 
fitness and genuineness of the statement. 
Renan takes it to be St. Luke’s statement, 
though, as might be expected, he does not 


accept it as true. ‘Les Evangiles,’ p-184, n. 2. 
the son of Joseph.| For the comparison 


and criticism of the two genealogies of Christ, 
see note on Matt. i. 2. 


27. Zorobabel, which was the son of Sala- 
thiel.| Ie. Zerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel. 
These two names also occur in the other 
genealogy in the same order. But St. Luke 
places them five generations further from 
David; as Hebrew names are frequently 
repeated, there may be nothing more than 
an accidental coincidence at this point. See 
Matt. i. 12. 


31. Nathan, which was the son of David.| 
The two genealogies converge in David: and 
in Nathan, the son of David (2 Sam. v. 14), 
that of St. Luke first comes in contact with 
the Old Testament history. Compare Matt. 
i. 6. 


Hilgenfeld (/. c.) observes truly (see note 
on Matt. p. 3) that in tracing the genealogy 
of our Lord up to David St. Luke omits the 
line of kingly ancestors. He supposes that 
our Evangelist wished to discourage the 
Jewish notion of the Messiah as King of 
Judæa. But St. Luke, asa true disciple of 
St. Paul, cf. Rom. i. 3, lays special stress on 
the descent from David. 


32. Salmon, which was the son of Naasson.] 
Ie. Salmon (in 1 Chron. ii. 10 Salma), the son 
of Nahshon. 


v: 34—5.] 


dab, which was the son of Aram, 
which was the son of Esrom, which 
was the son of Phares, which was the 
son of Juda, 

34 Which was the son of Jacob, 
which was the son of Isaac, which 
was the son of Abraham, which was 
the son of Thara, which was the son 
of Nachor, 

35 Which was the son of Saruch, 
which was the son of Ragau, which 
was the son of Phalec, which was the 
son of Heber, which was the son of 
Sala, 

36 Which was the son of Cainan, 
which was the son of Arphaxad, which 
was the son of Sem, which was the 
son of Noe, which was the son of 
Lamech, 

37 Which was the son of Mathu- 
sala, which was the son of Enoch, 
which was the son of Jared, which 
was the son of Maleleel, which was 
the son of Cainan, 

38 Which was the son of Enos, 
which was the son of Seth, which was 


the son of Adam, which was the son 
of God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1 The temptation and fasting of Christ. 13 He 
overcometh the devil: 14 beginneth to preach. 
16 The people of Nazareth admire his gra- 
cious words. 33 He cureth one possessed of a 
devil, 38 Peter's mother in law, 40 and divers 
other sick persons. 41 The devils acknowledge 
Christ, and are reproved for it. 43 He preach- 
eth through the cities. 


ND 7 Jesus. being full of the A Maxis, 


Holy Ghost returned from ` 
Jordan, and was led by the Spirit 
into the wilderness, 

2 Being forty days tempted of the 
devil. And in those days he did eat 
nothing : and when they were ended, 
he afterward hungered. 

3 And the devil said unto him, 
If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand this stone that it be made 
bread. 

4 And Jesus answered him, say- 
ing, It is written, That man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every 
word of God. 

5 And the devil, taking him up 


into an high mountain, shewed unto 








33. dram, which was the son of Esrom.]} 
I.e. Ram, the son of Hezron. 


34. Thara.| Terah. St. Luke’s Gospel is 
for all nations, and therefore carries up the 
genealogy of Christ from Abraham to Adam. 


35. Saruch . . Ragau .. Phalec.| Serug, 
Reu, and Peleg. 


36. Cainan.| This name is not found in 
the Hebrew text of Gen. xi. 12, although it 
appears there in the LXX version. 


37. Maleleel.| Mahalaleel. 


38. Adam, which was the son of God.| The 
Evangelist here asserts at once the community 
of nature which subsists between all mankind 
(compare Acts xvii. 26-28), and the filial rela- 
tion in which all men stand to God, not merely 
as being the creatures of His hand, but also 
as being made in His image (Gen. i. 26, 27). 
“This last word of the pedigree is connected 
with its starting point. Unless the image of 
God had been stamped upon man, the Incar- 
nation would have been impossible ” (Godet). 
“ All things are of God through Christ; and 
all things are brought back through Christ to 
God” (Bengel). 


CHAP. IV.—1-13. THE TEMPTATION. 


1. full of the Holy Ghost.| Which came 
upon Him in full measure at His Baptism 
(ch. iii. 22), and Which led Him into the 
wilderness. ‘These words are peculiar to St. 
Luke, who uses a similar idiom in other 
passages of this Gospel and in the Acts, 
(Af Vi BE Vii GES Xi 24- lslere We Luke 
fixes our attention upon the internal action 
of the Spirit; with this is contrasted the 
temptation which comes from without in 
words addressed either to the physical or the 
spiritual sense; the latter appears to be sug- 
gested by St. Luke’s narrative. 


into the wilderness.| See note at the end 
of the chapter. 


2. did eat nothing.) Stronger and more 
precise than Matthew’s “fasted,” which it 
enables us to interpret. 


4. every word of God.| St. Luke condenses 
the quotation which St. Matthew gives at full 
length from Deut. viii. 3. 


5. And the devil.| On the order of the 
last two temptations, see note on Matt. iv. 
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1 Or, fall 


down be- 
Jore me. 


him all the kingdoms of the world in 
a moment of time. 

6 And the devil said unto him, 
All this power will I give thee, and 
the glory of them: for that is de- 
livered unto me ; and to whomsoever 
I will I give it. 

7 If thou therefore wilt "worship 
me, all shall be thine. 

8 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Get thee behind me, Satan : 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. 

g And he brought him to Jeru- 
salem, and set him on a pinnacle of 
the temple, and said unto him, If 
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thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down from hence : 

10 Foritiswritten, He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee : 

11 And in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. 

12 And Jesus answering said unto 
him, It is said, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God. 

13 And when the devil had ended 
all the temptation, he departed from 
him for a season. 

14 T And Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee: and 
there went out a fame of him through 
all the region round about. 





5, 8. St. Matthew gives the chronological 
sequence, for which St. Luke here substitutes 
the order of ideas. He proceeds regularly 
from the temptation addressed to the natural 
appetites, through that of ambition, to the 
more refined and subtle temptation of pride. 
He inverts the order observed by the com- 
pilers of our Catechism in their classification 
of temptations: “The devil and all his works, 
the pomps and vanity of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the fesh.” 


in a moment of time.| Peculiar to St. Luke. 
This addition makes it clear that the prospect 
was presented not to the bodily eye of the 
Redeemer, but to His spiritual sense. 


6. thatis delivered.| Compare John xii. 31 ; 
xiv. 30. St. Luke is careful to record these 
words, it being specially important that 
Gentile readers should understand that the 
power actually exercised by the Evil One 
was permissive, not, according to the dual- 
istic notion, independent of the Divine will. 


8. Get thee behind me, Satan: for.| The 
words are wanting in N, B, D, though found 
im A, and may have been brought in partly 
from the parallel passage in Matt. iv., and 
partly from Matt. xvi. 23, where the same 
words are addressed to Peter. 


13. all the temptation.| Rather “Every” 
(ie. every kind of) “temptation.” Satan 
had assailed the Saviour in every point of 
His human nature. See on verse 5; and 
compare Heb. iv. 15. 


Jor a season.| So the same words are also 
rendered in Acts xiii. 11, where they yield a 
good sense. But here they more probably 
mean “Until an appointed time;” i.e. until 
his appointed time, or opportunity, should 


come,—spoken of Satan. Meyer treats the 
expression as subjective, z.c. as coming from 
Satan’s point of view: he was “ biding his 
time,” as we say. The words seem to 
point to our Lord’s own declaration, ch. xxii. 
53; compare also John xiv. 30. The fulfil- 
mentis to be found in the agony in the Garden, 
and‘on the Cross. Bleek considers that the 
words embody a later reflection of St. Luke, 
and are written in the light of his histo- 
ricallkknowledge. Oosterzee interprets them of 
the opposition raised against our Lord through- 
out His earthly career, of which the Temp- 
tation was merely a specimen. Historically, 
says this commentator, Satan’s expectation was 
fulfilled, when he availed himself of later op- 
portunities of assault, but mediately through 
the Pharisees ( John viii. 13-59), and ultimately 
through Judas. Godet seems to take it, 
with Meyer, in a subjective sense (jusqu’a 
un moment favorable”); but says that if we 
are to seek a historical fulfilment, we must 
look ‘for it in the agony in the Garden. On 
the whole, the view of the writer last referred 
to appears to be the most reasonable one. 


14-44. [BEGINNING OF OUR LORD’S PREACH- 
ING IN GALILEE, SPECIALLY IN NAZARETH 
AND CAPERNAUM. 


14. returned.| To the country in which 
He had been brought up, as is recorded by 
St. Luke more fully than by the other Evan- 
gelists. 


in the power of the Spirit.| Not through 
the power of the Spirit, but “full of the Holy 
Ghost” (De Wette; so Godet). Compare 
and see on verse 1. 

a fame.) Not surely on account of the 
circumstances of His Baptism (which were 


fatt. 13. 


sai. 61. 


v. 15—22.] 


15 And he taught in their syna- 
gogues, being glorified of all. 

16 4 And he came to *Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up: and, 
as his custom was, he went into the 
synagogue on the sabbath day, and 
stood up for to read. 

17 And there was delivered unto 
him the book of the prophet Esaias. 
And when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was writ- 
ten, 

18 ¿The Spirit of the Lord zs 
upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor ; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
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captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, 

19 To preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord. 

20 And he closed the book, and 
he gave it again to the minister, and 
sat down. And the eyes of all them 
that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. 

21 And he began to say unto 
them, This day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth. And 
they said, Is not this Joseph’s son ? 








probably known only to Himself and to the 
Baptist), or His mysterious concealment for 
forty days (as Meyer), but for the reason 
assigned in the next verse (De Wette, Godet). 


15. And he taught.) Or “And He him- 
self” (as opposed to the mere rumour which 
had preceded His approach) “continued 
teaching.” On the order of events see note 
on Matt. iv. 13. 


being glorified.) The honour which His 
teaching won for Him, accounts for the fame 
which had heralded His approach. 


16. And he came to Nazareth.) With 
the following narrative compare Matt. xiii. 
53-58; Mark vi. 1-6, and see the Note at the 
end of this chapter. 

where he had been brought up.) An able 
writer has lately called attention to the con- 
firmation which these words incidentally 
supply to the earlier portion of St. Luke’s 
narrative. That was indeed ihe reason which 
induced Marcion, who is followed by a most 
unscrupulous critic (Scholten), to expunge 
them from the text. There can be no ques- 
tion as to their authenticity. See Hilgenfeld 
‘inl’, p. 557, and Rösger in the ‘Studien 
und Kritiken, 1876. 

as his custom was.| Compare Acts 
xvii. 2. This can hardly refer, as Meyer 
supposes, to our Lord’s habit of attending 
the synagogue as a worshipper, which would 
not call for notice; but it implies that He 
was in the habit of reading and publicly ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, probably before He 
left Nazareth, being then nearly thirty years 
old. 

stood up for to read.) He offered to read 
and to expound; and signified this intention 
by standing up. This might be done by any 

New Test.—Vou. I. 


member of the congregation. Compare Acts 
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17. opened.) Literally, “UWnrolled.” 


found the place.| He opened the roll at 
that point. 


18, The Spirit.) Isaiah lxi. 1, 2. The quo- 
tation nearly agrees with the LXX. But the 
words “To heal those that are broken in 
heart” are wanting in B, D, L: are bracketed 
by Lachmann, and omitted by Tischendorf 
and Tregelles. 


19. the acceptable year.| The year of God’s 
special grace and favour. 


20, closed.| Or “rolled up.” 

minister.| The officer whose duty it was 
to bring the sacred volume to the reader, and 
to restore it to its place. 

sat down.) ‘They read the Holy Scriptures 
standing (an attitude of respect), and taught 
sitting (an attitude of authority). 


21. in your ears.| Inasmuch as they heard 
His words addressed to them. It is evident 
from this and from the following verse, that 
our Saviour’s discourse was not confined to 
the words here quoted. They rather give in 
brief the general drift of what He said, viz. 
that the passage read from Isaiah was truly 
fulfilled in Him. “Luke has recorded not the 
whole, but the substance” (Bengel). 


22. bare him witness.| By expressing their 
wonder and admiration. ‘The reason of their 
“wonder ” is to be sought in the question at 
the end of the verse. 

gracious words.| Literally, “words of 
grace.” 

Is not this.) Compare Matt. xiii. 54-56; 
John vi. 42. 

Z 
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23 And he said unto them, Ye 
will surely say unto me this proverb, 
Physician, heal thyself : whatsoever 
we have heard done in Capernaum, 
do also here in thy country. 


24 And he said, Verily I say unto 


€ Matt. 13. you, No “prophet is accepted in his 


57- 


#1 Kings 


17: 9; 


own country. 

25 But I tell you of a truth, 
d many widows were in Israel in the 
days of Elias, when the heaven was 
shut up three years and six months, 
when great famine was throughout 
all the land ; 
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26 But unto none of them was 
Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city 
of Sidon, unto a woman that was a 
widow. 


27 “And many lepers were in 2 Kin; 
Israel in the time of Eliseus the pro- > =+ 


phet; and none of them was cleansed, 
saving Naaman the Syrian. 

28 And all they in the synagogue, 
when they heard these things, were 
filled with wrath, 

29 And rose up, and thrust him 
out of the city, and led him unto the 


'brow of the hill whereon their city ! Or, ed, 





23. Ye will surely,| “Surely,” i.e. cer- 
tainly. “ You who have begun by expressing 
surprise at my teaching, will go on to express 
doubts about my mighty works.” 


Physician, heal thyself] “Do something for 
thine own countrymen.” So De Wette, after 
Theophylact, Euthymius, Grotius, and others. 
So also Bengel. Olshausen explains “Deliver 
yourself from your poverty ;” Meyer, “If you 
desire to help others, first help yourself—do 
something to make yourself a reputation and 
to raise yourself from obscurity ;’ Godet, 
“ You, who claim to be a saviour—a physician, 
do something for yourself, work a miracle 
here, and save yourself from being rejected 
by us.” ‘The first explanation is no doubt 
the true one. The expression “physician” 
is not to be pressed: it is a merely proverbial 
expression like our “charity begins at home.” 


in Capernaum.| St. Luke has not told 
us of any miracle wrought at Capernaum, or 
indeed of any miracle at all. But the words 
of Christ here imply that miracles had been 
wrought. “The phrase ‘in the power of the 
Spirit’ (verse 14) involves, as we have seen, 
a hint of miraculous acts performed during 
those first days, among which we must no 
doubt place the miracle at the marriage in 
Cana (John ii.). That miracle was followed 
by a sojourn at Capernaum (John ii. 12), 
during which Jesus may have wrought cer- 
tain miraculous works” (Godet). 


country.| Or “native city.” 


24. And he said.) Jesus had put an ob- 
jection into the mouth of His hearers, and 
now proceeds to answer it. “No prophet 
is received in his own country (compare 
Matt. xiii. 57; Mark vi. 4; John iv. 44), as 
he is elsewhere ; and it is God’s way, to send 
His messengers to strangers, as in the case 
of Elijah and Elisha, who were sent to be the 
ministers of God’s mercy to Gentiles.” We 
have here an indication of St. Luke’s feeling 


as 


towards the Gentile world, such as we might 
expect to find in a Gentile convert of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 


25. Elias.| Elijah: 1 Kings xvii. 8-xviil. 1. 


three years and six months.| ‘The same 
exact statement is found in James v. 17, and 
there may be an allusion to it in Rev. xi. 3, 6. 
In the original history (1 Kings xviii. 1) the 
language is more general: “ The word of the 
Lord came to Elijah in the third year.” But 
we do not know the terminus a quo from 
which “the third year” of 1 Kings xviii. 1, 
is reckoned. It may have been, as suggested 
by Olshausen (who is followed by Oosterzee) 
the flight of Elijah to Zarephath; and it may 
be also true that our Lord follows a cur- 
rent tradition to which He here gives His 
sanction. 


26. Sarepta.) Zarephath, between Tyre 
and Zidon, to the latter of which cities it is 
said (here and in 1 Kings xvii. 9) to belong. 


27. Eliseus.| Elisha: 2 Kings v. 


28. filed with wrath.| They were indig- 
nant at His rejection of His countrymen 
which He points by citing the examples of 
the two great prophets. They may also have 
understood Him to hint that He had a mis- 
sion even to the heathen. 


29. thrust him out.| 
with violence. 


Drove Him out 


the brow.) Or “a brow,” according to 
a great preponderance of authority. “Two 
natural features,” in the neighbourhood of 
Nazareth, “may still be identified’ ..... 
“The second is indicated in the Gospel his- 
tory by one of those slight touches, which 
serve as a testimony to the truth of the de- 
scription, by nearly approaching, but yet not 
crossing, the verge of inaccuracy. ‘They 
rose,’ it is said of the infuriated inhabitants, 


v. 30—38. | 


was built, that they might cast him 
down headlong. 

30 But he passing through the 
midst of them went his way, 

31 And came down to Caper- 
naum, a city of Galilee, and taught 
them on the sabbath days. 

32 And they were astonished at 


Matt. 7. his doctrine : “ for his word was with 


Mark ır. 


dr, 


WAY. 


power. 

33 T£ Andin the synagogue there 
was a man, which had a spirit of an 
unclean devil, and cried out with a 
loud voice, 

34 Saying, "Let us alone; what 
have we to do with thee, thou Jesus 
of Nazareth? art thou come to de- 
stroy us? I know thee who thou 


art; the Holy One of God. 





‘and cast Him out of the city, and brought 
Him to a brow of the mountain on 
which the city was built, so as to cast Him 
down the cliff’... Most readers probably 
from these words imagine a town built on the 
summit of a mountain, from which summit 
the intended precipitation was to take place. 
This, as I have said, is not the situation of 
Nazareth. Yet its position is still in accor- 
dance with the narrative. It is built ‘upon,’ 
that is, on the side of, ‘a mountain,’ but the 
‘brow’ is not beneath but over the town, and 
such a cliff..., as is here implied, is to be 
found, as all modern travellers describe, in the 
abrupt face of the limestone rock, about thirty 
or forty feet high, overhanging the Maronite 
convent at the South-West corner of the 
town, and another at a little further distance.” 
(Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ ch. x.) One 
such cliff, about two miles from Nazareth, is 
shown as the ‘‘ Mount of Precipitation.” 


that they might cast, dc.) Read, “so as to 
cast.” 


30. passing through.| It is not very clear 
whether we are to understand that any mi- 
raculous event took place. Some consider 
that He so impressed His enemies, by the 
dignity of His appearance and manner, that 
they had not the courage to lay hold of Him, 
or to stop Him. De Wette and Meyer con- 
sider that a miraculous occurrence is in- 
tended: the former, with Olshausen and with 
ancient writers, generally understanding the 
Evangelist to mean that the inherent miracu- 
lous power of Jesus paralysed His enemies. 
This is, on the whole, the most probable 
explanation of the narrative. 
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35 And Jesus rebuked him, say- 
ing, Hold thy peace, and come out 
of him. And when the devil had 
thrown him in the midst, he came 
out of him, and hurt him not. 

36 And they were all amazed, and 
spake among themselves, saying, 
What a word js this! for with au- 
thority and power he commandeth 
the unclean spirits, and they come 
out. 

37 And the fame of him went out 
into every place of the country round 
about. 


38 M%And he arose out of the * Matt. 8. 


synagogue, and entered into Simon’s ** 


house. And Simon’s wife’s mother 
was taken with a great fever; and 
they besought him for her. 





31-41. SETTLEMENT AND FIRST MIRACLES 
AT CAPERNAUM. 


31. came down.] Rather, “and He came 
down.” A distinct paragraph begins with 
this passage ; the word “ down” refers to the 
situation of Capernaum on the shore of the 
Sea of Tiberias. Compare Matt. iv.13. The 
following narrative (verse 31-37) is also found 
in Mark i. 21-28 (where see notes), It is 
not given by St. Matthew. 


32. with power.| St. Mark (i. 22) says 
more particularly “He taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the. scribes.” 
The reception of Jesus by the Capernaites 
(verse 32) is in marked contrast to His 
reception by His own fellow-townsmen. 


35. and hurt him not.) Peculiar to St. 
Luke. May we trace in this point of detail 
the hand of “ the beloved Physician?” Com- 
pare and see note on verse 38. 


36. See the note on Mark i. 27. 


38. And he arose.) This short narrative 
is also found in Matt. vill. 14, 15, and Mark i. 
29-31, where see notes. St. Matthew’s ac- 
count is very brief: he also mentions the 
miracle in a wholly different connexion. The 
accounts of St. Mark and St. Luke agree both 
as to the details of the miracle and as to the 
time when it occurred. St. Mark informs us 
that Andrew lived in the same house with 
Peter: St. Luke adds that James and John 
were present. St. Luke (the physician) alone 
tells us that the patient was “taken with a 
great fever,” a technical expression, used by 
contemporary Greek physicians. He adds 
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39 And he stood over her, and re- 
buked the fever; and it left her : and 


immediately she arose and ministered 


speak : for they knew that he was say tha 
Christ. A 
42 And when it was day, 


knew 


Aim to í 
he de- Christ. 


i Mark x. 
34. 


Il Or, zo 


unto them. 

40 4 Now when the sun was set- 
ing, all they that had any sick with 
divers diseases brought them unto 
him; and he laid his hands on every 
one of them, and healed them. 

41 7And devils also came out of 
many, crying out, and saying, Thou 
art Christ the Son of God. And he 
rebuking them suffered them not 'to 


parted and went into a desert place: 
and the people sought him, and came 
unto him, and stayed him, that he 
should not depart from them. 

43 And he said unto them, I 
must preach the kingdom of God to 
other cities also: for therefore am I 
sent. 

44 And he preached in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee. 





other details. Jesus, he says, “stood over 
her, and rebuked the fever” (as he had just 
before rebuked the evil spirits; verse 35): St. 
Matthew and St. Mark inform us that He 
took her by the hand: these various details, 
thrown together, give a complete picture of 
the event. Finally, St. Luke alone informs 
us that the cure was complete at once, and 
that she rose and ministered to them imme- 
diately. Other examples of St. Luke’s minute 
statement of medical or physiological details 
will be found in verse 35; ch. v.12; ch. vi. 
6; ch. xxii, 50, 51. Acts ill, 6-85; iv. 223 ix. 
333 XXvill. 8. 


40. when the sun was setting.| More full 
and picturesque than the account of St. 
Matthew (Matt. viii. 16, 17). The narrative 
agrees more closely with that in Mark i, 
31-34, where see notes. 


laid his hands on.| Again peculiar to St. 
Luke. 


41. And devils also.) The exclamation 


ascribed to the evil spirits is added by St. 
Luke. ‘Their knowledge of our Lord’s true 
nature is given also in Mark i. 34. 


Christ.| These words are omitted by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, with 
N, B, C, D, and a large preponderance of au- 
thorities: they are found in A, but are pro- 
bably a gloss, explanatory of “The son of 
God,” and connecting that phrase with “ the 
Christ ” in the following clause. 


42. And when it was day.| With this 
and the two following verses compare (and 
see notes on) Mark i. 35-39 (where the nar- 
rative is substantially the same) and Matt. iv. 
23. 


and the people, dc.] Or “And the mul- 
titudes kept seeking Him, and they 
came even unto Him” (“did not give over 
seeking Him till they had found Him:” 
Bengel), “and were for restraining Him 
that He might not depart from them.” 


44. Galilee.| Onthereading,see Note below. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 1, 16, and 44. 


1. into the wilderness.| Or according to 
another reading, ev r7 épnuw, “in the wilder- 
ness.” ‘This is preferred by nearly all critics ; 
partly on the ground that it presents a diffi- 
culty of interpretation, chiefly because it is 
supported by MSS, which are at present 
generally followed, viz., N B, L,and D an inde- 
pendent witness, also by some MSS of the 
early Italic and Vulgate, and by the Sahidic 
version. If adopted, it would be necessary to 
render the preceding words ‘ He was led about 
in the Spirit, an expression which W eiss, who 
adopts the reading, admits to be strange and 
obscure. The reading, however, followed in 


our A. V. rests on the authority of all other 
uncial and nearly all cursive MSS, and all 
other ancient versions. It is certainly more 
intelligible, and accords better with the ac- 
counts of the other Evangelists. 


16. The question whether this visit to 
Nazareth is identical with that recorded in the 
two preceding Gospels has been considered 
in the note on Mark vi. rı. In addition to 
the arguments there briefly adduced in sup- 
port of the view that two separate visits are 
described, we would here call attention to a 
point of considerable importance in its bear- 
ings, both on this passage and on the general 


Vista 


structure of St. Luke’s Gospel. In a work 
‘On the Object of the Evangelical History ’* 
Storr first noted and established the fact that 
St. Luke observes throughout his Gospel a 
law which that critic calls Sparsamkeit, i.e. an 
extreme care to avoid repetitions. This 
occasions several remarkable omissions. 
‘When St. Luke found in the documents 
which he used two or more narratives of 
similar events he habitually passes over one 
or the other, even when the omission leaves a 
striking hiatus in the course of his own narra- 
tive. Resch, an able critic,t gives several 
clear instances of the operation of this rule.t 
In reference to the present question he 
observes, “ Luke has omitted the account 
given in Mark vi. 1-6 (which Resch and 
other critics hold that St. Luke had before 
him), which describes the visit to Nazareth 
during our Lord’s later ministrations in 
Galilee, because another of his sources 
supplied him with a similar account of a 
public appearance of Jesus at the commence- 
ment of His career in Galilee, which we find 
in Luke iv. 16-30.” Among other striking 
exemplifications of this rule may be observed, 
(1) the omission of the account of the healing 
of a dumb man, recorded Mark vii. 31-37; 
because a similar transaction is related Luke 
xi. 14. (2) The curse on the barren fig-tree 
is omitted, though St. Luke had it fully 
before him in Mark xi. 12-14; 20, 21; be- 
cause the lesson was conveyed by the parable 
which had been previously related by St. 
Luke xili. 6-9. (3) The most remarkable 
of all such omissions is that of the last 
unction of our Lord at Bethany, which bears 
so strong a resemblance to that which our 
Evangelist had related at unusual length in 
ch. vil. 36-50, that it has been regarded as 
identical by some critics. (4) Thus also St. 
Luke omits the second feeding of the multi- 
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tudes, Mark viii. 1-9; (5) the first of two 
healings of blind men, Mark vii. 22-26; 
(6) one most remarkable cure of demoniacs ; 
and lastly, (7) a whole series of events re- 
lated by St. Mark ch. vii. 24—ch. viii. 26; 
each event having parallels more or less cor- 
responding in transactions which he has 
elsewhere related. (See note on Luke ix. 
17.) 


44, Galilee.| Here a singular reading is 
found in those MSS which late editors 
generally follow. Instead of rs TaduAalas, 
NB C L (C being an independent witness 
of high authority) have rs *lovdaias, and they 
are supported by some other MSS of less 
weight, by the Coptic, and to some extent 
by the Syriac Peshito, versions. Yet the 
reading is rejected by nearly all critics, as 
irreconcileable with the narrative of the 
Evangelist. There can be no doubt that 
St. Luke in this passage follows St. Mark, 
whose very words he adopts in part; and it 
is certain that at the time in question our 
Lord’s public teaching in synagogues was 
confined to Galilee. Such an instance of 
error should make critics pause in other 
cases where improbable readings are sup- 
ported by one class of MSS. Here the 
reading may probably be accounted for as a 
mere error of transcription; but it seems 
strange that it should have been accepted by 
the able critics who superintended what may 
be called the Egyptian revision. ‘They may 
have been influenced by the facts that St. 
Luke alone of the Synoptists has intimations 
of our Lord’s ministrations in Judza at a 
later period ; and that throughout this gospel 
there are numerous indications of connexion 
with St. John’s Gospel, which’ gives full 
accounts of our Lord’s works and teaching 
in Judæa at an early period. 





* Storr, ‘Ueber den Zweck der evangeli- 
schen Geschichte,’ Tiibingen, 1786. 

+ Resch has two articles in the ‘ Jahrbiicher 
fiir Deutsche Theologie,’ 1876, 1877, entitled 


“ Pragmatische Analyse der grossen Einschal- 
tung des Lukas.” 
t See Resch, 4c. 1876, p. 658 f. 





CHAPTER V. 


1 Christ teacheth the people out of Peters ship: 
4 in a miraculous taking of fishes, sheweth 
how he will make him and his partners fish- 
ers of men: 12 cleanseth the leper : 16 prayeth 
in the wilderness: 18 healeth one sick of the 
palsy: 27 calleth Matthew the publican: 29 


eateth with sinners, as being the physician of 
souls: 34 foretelleth the fastings and aplic- 
tions of the apostles after his ascension: 36 
and likeneth fainthearted and weak disciples 
to old bottles and worn garments, 


ND #it came to pass, that, as è Mate. 4. 


the people pressed upon him ** 





CHAP. V.—1-10. THE CALLOF ST. PETER. 


1. And it came to pass.| In this chapter it 
is certain that St. Luke does not observe a 
strictly chronological order, The conversion 


of St. Peter and three other disciples is 
transposed, since it had evidently taken place 
before our Lord’s preaching in Capernaum, 
where our Evangelist agrees with the other 
Synoptists in representing Him as the guest 
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to hear the word of God, he stood 
by the lake of Gennesaret, 

2 And saw two ships standing by 
the lake: but the fishermen were 
gone out of them, and were washing 
their nets. 

3 And he entered into one of the 
ships, which was Simon’s, and prayed 
him that he would thrust out a little 
from the land. And he sat down, 
and taught the people out of the 
ship. 

4 Now when he had left speaking, 
he said unto Simon, Launch out into 
the deep, and let down your nets for 
a draught. 


5 And Simon answering said unto 


OL AULD W 


[v. 2—8. 


him, Master, we have toiled all the 
night, and have taken nothing: never- 
theless at thy word I will let down 
the net. 

6 And when they had this done, 
they inclosed a great multitude of 
fishes : and their net brake. 

7 And they beckoned unto their 
partners, which were in the other 
ship, that they should come and help 
them. And they came, and filled 
both the ships, so that they began to 
sink, 

8 When Simon Peter saw it, he 
fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
Depart from me; for I am a sinful 


man, O Lord. 





of Simon Peter, ch. iv. 38. St. Luke must 
therefore have had a special object in group- 
ing events which were separated by consider- 
able intervals of time, and occurred in different 
places; compare vv. I, 12, 16, 18. ‘That 
object had probably reference to the general 
intention expressed in ch. i. 3, viz. to shew 
the certainty of the truths in which converts 
had been previously instructed. Each of the 
three miracles here recorded has a distinct 
spiritual significance and effect. The first, 
1-11, seals the conversion of the disciples ; 
the second, 12~15, symbolises cleansing from 
the defilement of sin; the third, 18-26, shews 
the immediate object of certain miraculous 
works, viz., attestation to the authority of the 
Son of Man. ‘This has special importance in 
its bearing upon the principle of order, which 
here at least is evidently determined by other 
considerations than that of historical sequence. 
Still, even in this case there is a general coin- 
cidence, since the healing of the leper followed 
the call of the disciples, and preceded the 
miracle of healing which was wrought after 
the return to Capernaum. 


people.) “Multitude,” or “crowd.” 


to hear the word of God.| His preaching 
in the synagogues (ch. iv. 44) had excited so 
much attention that people followed Him to 
the shores of the lake to hear Him. 


3. Simon’s.| See ch. iv. 38. Jesus was pressed 
upon by the crowd (verse 1), and made use 
of the boat as a kind of pulpit, from which he 
could address all the people on the shore, 
without being personally inconvenienced by 
them. He “sat down ” to teach, as in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, ch. iv. 19. Then He 
gave to Simon and the rest (some, at least, of 
whom had already numbered themselves 
among His disciples, cf. John i. 35-42) a sign 


which was at once an evidence of His own 
authority to teach, and an emblem .of the 
service which He was about to call them to 
perform for Him. ‘They had been already (at 
least to a certain extent) believers in Him; they 
were henceforth to be His ministers, to detach 
themselves from the world and from worldly 
occupations, to leave all and to follow Him. 


4, Launch out.| Singular; addressed to 
Peter alone as the master of the boat: “let 
down” is plural, being addressed to all the 
men in the boat. 


5. Master.) The word so rendered is 
commonly used by St. Luke as more intelli- 
gible to Gentiles than Rabbi; it is addressed 
to a superior, not (like Rabbi) in the narrow 
sense of “teacher,” but as a more general 
term of respect. Both the use of this term, 
and the words which immediately follow, 
imply that St. Peter already saw in Jesus one 
of more than ordinary greatness. 


6. brake.) “Was breaking,” or “began 
to break.” 


8. Depart from me.| Properly “Go forth 
away from me:” ze. “Go out of the boat 
and leave me.” The wonderful event which 
he had just witnessed (whether a miracle of 
knowledge only, or a miracle of power, is 
much disputed, but to no purpose) had im- 
pressed Peter with the nearness of the Divine 
power. The sense of God’s presence brought 
to his mind a strong feeling of his own 
sinfulness and infirmity: he felt that He 
who now stood before him, and in and 
through whom God had shewn forth His 
mighty power, was too pure and holy for 
him to draw near to. Compare Job xlii. 5, 6. 
He also calls Jesus “ Lord,” a term of greater 
reverence than “ Master,” verse 5. 


Matt. 8. 


v. 9—17.] 


g For he was astonished, and all 
that were with him, at the draught 
of the fishes which they had taken : 

10 And so was also James, and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, which 
were partners with Simon. And 
Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not ; 
from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men. 

11 And when they had brought 
their ships to land, they forsook all, 
and followed him. 

12 "And it came to pass, when 
he was in a certain city, behold a 
man full of leprosy: who seeing 
Jesus fell on Ais face, and besought 
him, saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. 
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13 And he put forth Azs hand, and 
touched him, saying, I will: be thou 
clean. And immediately the leprosy 
departed from him. 

14 And he charged him to tell no 
man: but go, and shew thyself to 
the priest, and offer for thy cleans- 
ing, according as Moses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them. 

15 But so much the more went 
there a fame abroad of him: and 
great multitudes came together to 
hear, and to be healed by him of 
their infirmities. 

16 f And he withdrew himself 
into the wilderness, and prayed. 

17 And it came to pass on a cer- 
tain day, as he was teaching, that 





10. James, and John.) Here first named 
by St. Luke. See notes on Matt. iv. 21. 


unto Simon.) In Matt. iv. 19 and Mark i. 17 
these words are spoken to Simon and Andrew, 
a similar call being afterwards addressed to 
the two sons of Zebedee. 


thou shalt catch.| Or “thou shalt be 
catching,” the periphrastic form indicating 
the permanence of this occupation. 


11. forsook all] Their boats and nets, 
their trade, and even their homes and families. 
Comp. Matt. iv. 20, 22; Mark i. 18, 20; 
Matt. xix. 27, 29. 


12-15. THE HEALING OF A LEPER. 


12. And it came to pass.) ‘The same nar- 
rative is found in Matt. viii. 2-4; Mark i. 
40-45; where see notes. The accounts are 
substantially the same in each Gospel. St. 
Matthew places it immediately after the 
Sermon on the Mount, which, in his Gospel, 
follows (almost immediately) the calling of 
the four disciples. St. Mark (who takes no 
notice of the Sermon on the Mount, see 
note on Mark i. 45) mentions this miracle, 
like St. Luke, immediately after the calling 
of those disciples. But neither Mark nor 
Luke gives any note of time or place, except 
that the latter, as usual indifferent to geo- 
graphical details, adds, that the event took 
place “ in a certain city.” 


a man full of leprosy.) Peculiar to St. 
Luke the Physician. St. Matthew and Mark 
say, simply, “ a leper.” See note on ch. iv. 36. 
The leprosy taint had spread itself all over 


the man’s body, but evidently not in the 
manner described in Ley. xiii. 13, since he 
was unclean, as appears from verse 14, and 
from the language of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark (see note on Mark i. 43). 


13. departed from bim] “Luke gives the 
merely physical view of the event: Matthew 
says ‘was cleansed,’ using ceremonial lan- 
guage: Mark combines the two forms” 
(Godet). 


14. go, and shew thyself, do%c.] See Lev. xiv. 


I-32. 


15. But so much.| This verse has no 
parallel in St. Matthew: in St. Mark (i. 45) 
the same statement appears with slight varia- 
tions of detail. 


16. And he withdrew, dc.) Or, “But 
he used to withdraw himself into 
the wilderness, and to pray.” ‘The 
Evangelist describes our Lord’s practice. 
Compare and see note on ch, iii. 21. 


17. And it came to pass on a certain day.| 
The following miracle is found in Matt. ix. 
2-8, separated from the last by the healing of 
the centurion’s son and of Peter’s wife’s 
mother, the stilling of the sea, and the casting 
out of the Legion and Mark ii. 1-2 ; where 
see notes. In St. Luke’s account, the time of 
the occurrence is not hinted at: it took place 
on “one of the days.” Our Evangelist agrees 
closely with St. Mark, inserting details which 
are omitted by St. Matthew; one instance 
among many of the special connexion between 
the second and third Gospels. Cf. Renan, 
‘Les Evangiles, p. 258. 
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b Matt. 9. 


there were Pharisees and doctors of 
the law sitting by, which were come 
out of every town of Galilee, and 
Judæa, and Jerusalem: and the 
power of the Lord was present to 
heal them. 

18 Tź And, behold, men brought 
in a bed a man which was taken 
with a palsy: and they sought means 
to bring him in, and to lay him be- 
fore him. 

19 And when they could not find 
by what way they might bring him 
in because of the multitude, they 
went upon the housetop, and let him 
down through the tiling with Ais 
couch into the midst before Jesus. 

20 And when he saw their faith, 
he said unto him, Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee. 

21 And the scribes and the Phari- 
sees began to reason, saying, Who is 
this which speaketh blasphemies? 
Who can forgive sins, but God 
alone? 


Sm FEU ET AV. 


[v. 18—27. 


22 But when Jesus perceived 
their thoughts, he answering said unto 
them, What reason ye in your hearts? 

23 Whether is easier, to say, Thy 
sins be forgiven thee; or to say, 
Rise up and walk? 

24 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power upon 
earth to forgive sins, (he said unto 
the sick of the palsy,) I say unto 
thee, Arise, and take up thy couch, 
and go into thine house. 

25 And immediately he rose up 
before them, and took up that where- 
on he lay, and departed to his own 
house, glorifying God. 

26 And they were all amazed, and 
they glorified God, and were filled 
with fear, saying, We have seen 
strange things to day. 


27 “¢°And after these things he e matt. g 


went forth, and saw a publican, % 
named Levi, sitting at the receipt of 
custom: and he said unto him, Fol- 
low me. 





there were Pharisees and doctors of the law.| 
Peculiar to St. Luke. ‘They had been 
attracted from various quarters by the fame 
of our Saviour’s teaching, and they were 
“ sitting” there to hear Him. Mark adds, 
that they were sitting in a house. He does 
not speak of the Pharisees and doctors of the 
law, but tells us that “ many were gathered 
together” when “it was rumoured that He 
was in the house,” and that “ He preached 
the word unto them” (Mark ii. 1, 2). 


sitting.| “ As hearers more honoured than 
the rest” (Bengel). 


the power of the Lord.) Not “the power 
of the Lord Jesus” (as Olshausen); but 
the power of the Lord God working in and 
with Him (Kuinol, Meyer, Bleek, De Wette, 
Oosterzee). 


18-26. THE HEALING OF THE MAN SICK 
WITH THE PALSY. 


18. And, behold.) Literally, “and behold 
men bringing ina bed,” &c. The phrase 
is vivid: it calls attention to a new fact. 


20, when he saw their faith.) That of 
the sick man and of those who had brought 
him. Similarly St. Mark (ii. 5) who also gives 
the evidence of their faith. St. Matthew recites 
the same formula (ix. 2) “ seeing their faith,” 


but the special instance of faith given by 
St. Mark and St. Luke is there wanting. St. 
Matthew hastens on to give the saying of 
Jesus to which the circumstance led, and 
therefore, as usual, omits details, nevertheless 
preserving a form of expression which pre- 
supposes one of the details omitted by him. 


21. and the Pharisees.| Added by St. Luke. 
He has accounted for the presence of Scribes 
and Pharisees, verse 17. 


24. I say unto thee.) To thee, emphati- 
cally. Jesus had addressed His words to the 
Scribes and Pharisees. He now turns sud- 
denly to the paralytic. 


25. glorifying God] Added by St. Luke. 


26. We have seen.| Or “Wesaw.” St. 
Matthew merely tells us that the bystanders 
“ glorified God.” St. Mark makes them to 
say “ We never saw it on this fashion: ” 
substantially the same comment with that 
recorded by St. Luke. 


27-29. THE CALL OF ST. MATTHEW. 


27. went forth.) St. Mark adds, “ by the 
sea side,” and that “all the multitude re- 
sorted unto Him and He taught them.” 


Levi.| St. Mark gives him the same name, 
adding that he was “the son of Alphzus.” 


þe 


v. 28—37.] 


28 And he left all, rose up, and 
followed him. 

29 And Levi made him a great 
feast in his own house: and there 
was a great company of publicans 
and of others that sat down with 
them. 

30 But their scribes and Pharisees 
murmured against his disciples, saying, 
Why do ye eat and drink with pub- 
licans and sinners ? 

31 And Jesus answering said unto 
them, They that are whole need 
not a physician; but they that are 
sick. 

32 I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. 


33 T And they said unto him, 


Matt. 9. 2Why do the disciples of John fast 


often, and make prayers, and like- 


Dae Ee ev, 


wise the disciples of the Pharisees ; 
but thine eat and drink? 

34 And he said unto them, Can 
ye make the children of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom 
is with them? 

35 But the days will come, when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them, and then shall they fast 
in those days. 

36 T And he spake also a parable 
unto them; No man putteth a piece 
of a new garment upon an old; if 
otherwise, then both the new maketh 
a rent, and the piece that was taken 
out of the new agreeth not withthe old. 

37 And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles ; else the new wine 
will burst the bottles, and be spilled, 
and the bottles shall perish. 





In the parallel passage of the first Gospel we 
find the name of Matthew. That name 
appears in the four catalogues of the Apostles, 
Matt. x. 2-4; Mark iii. 16-19; Luke vi. 
14-16; and Acts i. 13. See notes on Matt. 
ix. 9,and Mark /.c. 


28. left all) Peculiar to St. Luke. 
Comp. verse II. 


29. a great feast.| St. Luke alone says 
so in express terms, but it is implied in the 
other narratives. 


and of others.| St. Matthew and St. Mark 
say “and sinners.” 


30-35. CAVILS OF THE PHARISEES. 


30. their scribes and Pharisees.) Te. 
The Scribes and Pharisees of that place. 


against his disciples.) In Matthew and Mark 
the complaint is addressed zo the disciples but 
against their master. St. Luke’s account is not 
inconsistent. The charge which the Pharisees 
brought against Him, they brought against 
His followers also. In our Lord’s reply St. 
Mark and St. Luke omit St. Matthew’s 
quotation from Hos. vi. 6. 


33. And they said unto him.) That which 
follows, to the end of the chapter, is also 
found in the first two Gospels in the same 
context and position (Matt. ix. 14-17; Mark 
ii, 18-22; where see notes). ‘The accounts 
agree substantially (though not in all cases 
verbally), with one striking exception. St. 
Luke puts the question contained in this 





verse into the mouth of the Scribes and 
Pharisees at Levis banquet, who had just 
spoken ; St. Matthew makes certain disciples 
of John ask the question; St. Mark appa- 
rently represents the question as proceeding 
from the disciples of John and the Pharisees ; 
see note on Mark ii. 18. 


and make prayers.| Peculiar to St. Luke. 
We may most naturally understand the ex- 
pression as referring to formal prayers at 
stated times, such as form part of any 
ascetic system: Comp. ch. xi. 1; Matt. vi. 
5. Our Lord does not touch on this point 
in His reply; and it is probably for this 
reason that the words are omitted by the 
other Evangelists (Oosterzee). 


THE PARABLES OF THE GARMENT AND 
THE BOTTLES. 


36. And he spake also a parable unto them.] 
This preface to the “ parable” or proverbial 
saying, is only found in St. Luke. The re- 
mainder of the verse, which varies somewhat 
from the parallel passages in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, is probably to be read and 
rendered as follows: “No man teareth a 
patch from a newgarment and putteth 
it on to anold garment: but if other- 
wise, (z.e.if he does) he will both tear 
the new, and the piece which was taken 
from the new will not agree with the 
old.” In Matthew and Mark the mischief 
is simply that which is done to the hitherto 
uninjured part of the old garment: in Luke 
there is a twofold evil, the new garment is 
spoiled for the sake of the old one, and the 
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38 But new wine must be put 
into new bottles; and both are pre- 
served. 

39 No man also having drunk old 
wine straightway desireth new: for 
he saith, The old is better. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1 Christ reproveth the Pharisees’ blindness about 
the observation of the sabbath, by scripture, 
reason, and miracle: 13 chooseth twelve apo- 
stiles: 17 healeth the diseased; 20 preacheth to 
his disciples before the people of blessings and 
curses: 27 how we must love our enemies: 46 
and join the obedience of good works to the 
hearing of the word: lest in the evil day of 
temptation we fall like an house built upon 
the face of the earth, without any foundation. 


ND “it came to pass on the 
second sabbath after the first, 
that he went through the corn fields; 


ST: EWREMYY 1: 


[v. 38—5. 


and his disciples plucked the ears of 
corn, and did eat, rubbing them in 
their hands. 

2 And certain of the Pharisees 
said unto them, Why do ye that 
which is not lawful to do on the 
sabbath days ? 

3 And Jesus answering them said, 
Have ye not read so much as this, 
what David did, when himself was 
an hungred, and they which were 
with him ; 

4 How he went into the house 
of God, and did take and eat the 
shewbread, and gave also to them 
that were with him; which it is not 
lawful to eat but for the priests 
alone? 

5 And he said unto them, That 
the Son of man is Lord also of the 
sabbath. f 








patch does not suit the latter. Oosterzee 
observes that this figurative teaching drawn 
from wine and garments was suitable to 
the “great feast” at which our Lord was 
speaking: so also Bengel. 

39. No man also.) Thig addition is 
peculiar’ to St. Luke. It is omitted in one 
uncial MS, D, and in early Italic versions, ap- 
parently also by Eusebius, perhaps in conse- 
quence of the prima facie difficulty of re- 
conciling it with the foregoing parable. 
The “new wine,” as before, is the doctrine 
of Christ. In verses 37, 38, Jesus had shewn 
that His teaching could not be conveyed in 
the old forms and with the old machinery 
of the Law. He now apologises, as it were, 
for those who, haying become habituated to 
another religious system, were unable as yet 
to accept that which He came to intro- 
duce. ‘The time was one of transition, and 
those who were unable to relinquish their 
hold upon the past were to be dealt tenderly 
with. So Euthymius, Theophylact, Olshausen, 
Meyer, Godet, Oosterzee. De Wette 
objects that old wine not only seems, but 
really zs better; whereas the old doctrine 
was inferior to the new. The answer is 
that the point of the similitude lies in this, 
that the old wine is most agreeable to the 
taste of those who are accustomed to it. The 
true reading probably is “And no man 
having drunk old wine desireth new” 
(“ straightway” having been inserted by 
some one who understood the meaning of the 
figure, and wished to bring it out more 
strongly), “for he saith, the old is good,” 


an expression which implies entire satisfac- 
tion. In this case there is no opposition 
between the old and the new wine, on the 
ground that one is regarded as in itself better 
than the other: all that is said is, that 
men are unwilling to give up that to which 
they are accustomed. 


CHAP. VI. 1, on the second sabbath after the 
jirst.| The following occurrence (verses 1-5) 
finds place in Matthew (xii. 1-8), who intro- 
duces it with a note of time (“at that time”) 
immediately after the conversation with the 
disciples of John (Matt. xi. 1-19), and in 
Mark (ii. 23) in the same connexion in which 
it appears in the text. See notes on the 
parallel passages in SS. Matthew and Mark. 
The principal variations are as follows. 
Matthew and Mark say simply “on the Sab- 
bath day ;” St. Luke (ifthe reading is genuine) 
says “on the second-first Sabbath.” 
But the word which we have so rendered is 
wanting in N BL and some MSS of less 
authority, and is accordingly rejected from 
the text by Tregelles, and marked as doubtful 
by Lachmann. The omission would bring 
the text into complete accordance with the 
parallel passages. For this very reason it 
appears most probable that the word is 
genuine. The omission of a difficult word, 
not found in Matthew and Mark, is easily 
accounted for: to account for its insertion into 
the text of Luke is not so easy. The word 
probably means the first Sabbath in the 
second month; see note on Mark ii. 23. 


Other variations of statement between St. 


pi eR: V1. 


v. 6—12.] 
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Matt. 12. 


6 “And it came to pass also on 
another sabbath, that he entered into 
the synagogue and taught: and there 
was a man whose right hand was 
withered. 

7 And the scribes and Pharisees 
watched him, whether he would heal 
on the sabbath day ; that they might 
find an accusation against him. 

8 But he knew their thoughts, 
and said to the man which had the 
withered hand, Rise up, and stand 
forth in the midst. And he arose 
and stood forth. 

g Then said Jesus unto them, I 


will ask you one thing; Is it lawful 
on the sabbath days to do good, or to 
do evil? to save life, or to destroy zt? 

10 And looking round about upon 
them all, he said unto the man, 
Stretch forth thy hand. And he did 
so: and his hand was restored whole 
as the other. 

11 And they were filled with mad- 
ness; and communed one with an- 
other what they might do to Jesus. 

12 And it came to pass in those 
days, that he went out into a moun- 
tain to pray, and continued all night 
in prayer to God. 





Luke and the first two Evangelists may be 
here noted. He adds, by way of explanation, 
that the disciples rubbed the ears of corn with 
their hands. The Pharisees, in Matthew and 
Mark address themselves to Jesus, in Luke 
they speak to the disciples (although the 
words “ unto them” are omitted in the oldest 
MSS). The account taken from 1 Sam. 
xxi. 6 is given somewhat more fully by St. 
Mark than by either of the others. Both St. 
Mark and St. Luke omit the reference to the 
ministration of the priests on the Sabbath 
quoted in Matt. xii. 5, 6, as well as the 
citation from Hos. vi. 6, which is found in 
Matt. xii. 7. Lastly, neither St. Matthew nor 
St. Luke have the saying. recited by St. Mark 
(ii. 27) that “ The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” In all 
these variations, however, no real inconsis- 
tency is involved. 


7-12. MIRACLE OF HEALING ON THE 
SABBATH. 


6. And it came to pass also.| This 
miracle (verse 6-11) also occurs in the same 
position in St. Matthew (xii. 9-13), and St. 
Mark (iii. 1-6). See the notes on those 
passages. ‘The account in the text, more full 
than St. Matthew’s (though omitting the 
question about a sheep fallen into a pit, 
Matt. xii. 11) agrees as usual most closely 
with St. Mark’s. 


the synagogue.) St. Luke does not say 
avhat synagogue. St Matthew implies (xii. 9) 
that this miracle occurred in the same place 
where the disciples had plucked the ears of 
corn. See note on Mark iii. 1. = 


9. I will ask you one thing; Is it?] Or, as 
we are probably to read, “Iask you whether 
it is” &c. This question placed the 
cavillers in a dilemma. With the received 
reading, however, the passage might be ren- 


dered, either as in the Authorised Version, or 
thus “I will ask you, What is lawful on the 
Sabbath days? to do good or to do evil?” 
&c. 


10, looking round about.) Or, “when he 
had looked round about,” &c. St. Mark 
adds “with anger.” ‘The tense marks a pause, 
a moment of indignant silence. 


whole as the other.) ‘The word “whole” 
is probably inserted from the parallel passage 
in St. Matthew ; so also in Mark iii. 5, where 
see note. The three last words of the verse 
are also marked as doubtful by Lachmann and 
Tregelles, and are omitted by Tischendorf 
and others. 


11. And they were filled.) St. Luke briefly 
summarises what the first two Evangelists 
tell us with more detail; Matt. xii. 14; Mark 
iii. 6: see note on passage last referred to. 


12. in those days.) St. Luke, as usual in- 
different to topographical details, omits to 
mention the retirement of Jesus to the sea- 
side, related by St. Mark (ii. 7-12), and re- 
ferred to by St. Matthew (xii. 15-21) as 
having taken place in consequence of the plots 
of His enemies against Him. See note on 
Mark iii. 7. He proceeds at once to the 
appointment of the Twelve Apostles, related 
by St. Mark (iii. 13-19) in the same order, 
but by St. Matthew (x. 1-42) before the con- 
versation with John’s disciples, and the dis- 
courses in answer to cavils about the Sabbath. 


a mountain.| Rather “the mountain;” so 
in Matt. v. 1 and Mark iii. 13, where see note. 
The object of this special prayer and com- 
munion with God was evidently connected 
with the choice which He was about to make 
from among His followers of men who were 
to be specially set apart to do His work. There 
are slight apparent variations here between the 
three accounts. St. Matthew says that He 
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13 f And when it was day, he 


£ Matt. xo. called unto him his disciples: sand 
I, 


@ Jude x. 


of them he chose twelve, whom also 
he named apostles ; 

14 Simon, (whom he also named 
Peter,) and Andrew his brother, 
James and John, Philip and Bartho- 
lomew, 

15 Matthew and Thomas, James 
the son of Alpheus, and Simon called 
Zelotes, 

16 And Judas “the brother of 
James, and Judas Iscariot, which 
also was the traitor. 

17 f And he came down with 





ST. CLUE. vi: 


[v. 13—20. 


them, and stood in the plain, and the 
company of his disciples, and a great 
multitude of people out of all Judæa 
and Jerusalem, and from the sea 
coast of Tyre and Sidon, which came 
to hear him, and to be healed of 
their diseases ; 

18 And they that were vexed 
with unclean spirits: and they were 
healed. 

19 And the whole multitude 
sought to touch him: for there went 
virtue out of him, and healed them 
all. 

20 T And he lifted up his eyes on 





called to Him His twelve disciples: St. Mark, 
that He called to Him whom He would, and 
ordained twelve: St. Luke that He called to 
Him His disciples and of them chose twelve. 
St. Mark’s account is virtually the same as 
St. Luke’s: St. Matthew’s can be explained 
by regarding it as a condensation of the 
others: he does not specify the selection of 
the twelve from among a body of disciples 
who were present at the time. St. Luke 
alone tells us that Jesus gave the twelve chosen 
disciples the title of Apostles, or “ emissaries.” 
It is not clear whether we are to understand 
that this title was given them at the time, 
or, as seems more probable, at some later 
period. All that the words of the text cer- 
tainly prove is that the title was given by Jesus 
Himself. 


13-16. APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE. 


14. Simon.) Comp. Matt. x. 2-4; Mark 
iil. 16-19; Acts i. 13. 


16. Judas the brother of James.| Lite- 
rally, “ James’s Judas,” whether brother or 
son, cannot be concluded from this place. 
‘The same names appear in the corresponding 
place in Acts i. 13. In Matthew x. 3 we 
find “ Lebbeus surnamed Thaddeus” (the 
reading is very doubtful: see note on that 
place), and in Mark iii. 18. “Thaddeus,” 
occupying the place of this Judas. 


17, came down.) From the mountain 
mentioned in verse 13, on which He was 
when He called to Him His disciples and 
ordained the twelve Apostles from among 
them. See note on Matt. v. 1. 

The recital which follows (verse 17-19) 
is found with more detail in Mark iii. 7-12 
(where see note), before the mention of 
Christ’s going up to the mountain, 


which came.) Or, “which were come.” 


19, sought to touch.| Comp. ch. viii. 
43-48. At this point in the narrative St. 
Luke departs from the order observed by St. 
Mark. He evidently follows a different set 
of documents, one which contained: dis- 
courses of our Lord partly recorded by St. 
Matthew, partly independent of the first 
Gospel. ‘The section thus inserted, extend- 
ing from ch. vi. 20 to ch. ix. 4, contains (1) 
the Sermon on the Plain, differing in some 
important particulars from the Sermon on the 
Mount in St. Matthew; (2) and sundry 
events in the eighth chapter, of which the 
historical sequence presents some difficulties. 
Nor does St. Luke coincide with St. Mark 
until he gives an account of the parables in 
the ninth chapter. The entire section has 
special characteristics of St. Luke’s Gospel; 
discourses and transactions which bring out 
in strong relief peculiar features of our 
Saviour’s Personality; the style differs from 
that of the early portion, which is full of 
Hebraisms, and from that of the narrative 
which agrees most closely with St. Mark; 
on the other hand, critics have remarked 
striking resemblances between this and the 
great section, extending from ch. ix. 51 to 
ch. xviii. 15. These variations of style are 
peculiar to St. Luke ; they are best accounted 
for by his close adherence to the sources 
which he follows; although in many 
passages he evidently uses his own language, 
which was that of an educated man familiar 
with the best writings of his age. 


20-49. THE SERMON ON THE PLAIN. ' 


20. And he lifted up.) On the general 
question of identity between this discourse, 
sometimes called the ‘Sermon on the Plain’ 
(verse 17) and the Sermon on the Mount 
in Matt. v.-vii., see note on Matt. v. 1. At 
present the following brief comparison between 
the two discourses, or recitals of the same dis- 


Matt. 5. 


v. 21—27.] 


his disciples, and said, č Blessed be ye 
poor: for your’s is the kingdom of 
God. 

21 Blessed are ye that hunger now: 
for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye 
that weep now: for ye shall laugh. 

22 Blessed are ye, when men shall 
hate you, and when they shall sepa- 
rate you from their company, and 
shall reproach you, and cast out your 
name as evil, for the Son of man’s 
sake. 

23 Rejoice ye in that day, and 
leap for joy: for, behold, your re- 


ST. LUKE. VI. 





course, will suffice. St. Matthew and St. Luke 
both begin with the Beatitudes, the latter in 
an abbreviated form. To them St. Luke sub- 
joins a like number of corresponding woes. 
The discourses on the spiritual application of 
the Law, and on Almsgiving, Prayer, and 
Fasting, recited in Matt. v. 17—-vi. 18, are 
wanting in St. Luke, who, however, gives 
immediately after the Beatitudes a discourse 
on forgiveness, which appears in St. Matthew 
as part of our Lord’s modification of the /ex 
talionis. The remainder of St. Luke’s “ Ser- 
mon” contains a condensed recital of the 
portion of the Sermon on the Mount which is 
found in Matt. vii. interspersed with sayings 
found in St. Matthew’s Gospel in other con- 
nexions. It may be said in general terms 
that the discourse on St. Luke keeps more 
closely, than the Sermon on the Mount, to the 
main subject, of which the key-note is struck 
in the Beatitudes, that is to say the blessedness 
of suffering, resignation, and self-renunciation. 


Blessed be ye poor.) St. Matthew adds “ in 
spirit ” (Matt. v. 3). In this and the following 
beatitudes, St. Luke speaks in terms only of 
earthly sufferings. But the general tone of 
the discourse shews that they are taken as 
symbols of the inward frame of soul which 
they are naturally the means of bringing 
about. “The poor” are continually spoken 
of in the Psalms in the sense of the humble 
and trustful servants of God. Renan, who 
looks upon the words in St. Matthew as an 
addition to the genuine tradition, neverthe- 
less admits that the original term implied a 
religious idea, “ une acception pieuse et pres- 
que mystique,” ‘Les Evangiles, p. 196, note 1. 
It may be added that the beatitudes and 
woes are here addressed to the various classes, 
not, as in St. Matthew’s recital, said of them. 

kingdom of God.| St. Matthew says “ King- 
dom of heaven,” the Hebrew phrase, altered 
by St. Luke, as being less intelligible to 
Gentile readers. 


ward is great in heaven: for in the 
like manner did their fathers unto 
the prophets. 


24 ‘But woe unto you that are ¢ Amos6. 


rich! for ye have received your con- ee 
solation. 


25 * Woe unto you that are full! ¢ Isai. 65. 


for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you ~ 
that laugh now! for ye shall mourn 
and weep. 

26 Woe unto you, when all men 
shall speak well of you! for so did 
their fathers to the false prophets. 


27 But I say unto you which n =s 


“Hunger and thirst 
See on 


21. hunger now.] 
after righteousness” in Matt. v. 6. 
verse 20, 


that weep now.) In Matt. v. 4, “ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” ‘The antithesis in the text is sharper 
and more vivid. 


22, Blessed are ye, when men.) Substan- 
tially identical with the last beatitude in Matt. 
v. 11, 12. “ When they shall separate you 
[from their company],” z.e. cast you out of 
their synagogues (compare John xvi. 2) is 
the equivalent of “persecute you” in St. 
Matthew’s report. 


24. But woe.) These four woes, which 
are peculiar to St. Luke, are in all respects 
the antitheses of the corresponding beatitudes. 
Jesus, as before, directly addresses the classes 
of whom He is speaking; but we need not 
therefore suppose that they were present. By 
a vivid rhetorical figure He places them, as it 
were, before the eyes of His hearers. He is 
thinking of the rich and powerful classes at 
Jerusalem, who would be the opponents of 
His teaching: see on verse 27. 


ye have received.) “Ye have it to the 
full’ —“ Ye have all your consolation.” Gom- 
pare ch. xvi. 25. 


25, are fulll] 
“ satisfied.” 


26. Woe unto you, when.) A warning to 
the disciples themselves. 


“Have been filled,” or 


27. you which hear.) Our Lord now turns 
from the two classes whom He has been 
apostrophising, to His actual hearers. But 
we seem to see in these words a vestige of 
the formula “but I say unto you,” with 
which Jesus introduces the same saying in 
Matt. v. 44, and which would be out of place 
in St. Luke’s report. The remainder of the 
discourse falls into three sections, 1. the law 
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31 *And as ye would that men * Tob. 4 
should do to you, do ye also to them Mart. 7. 


350 [v. 28—34. 


hear, Love your enemies, do good 


F Matt. 5. 


39. 


to them which hate you, 
28 Bless them that curse you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use 
ou. 
29 “And unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer also the 


zı Cor. 6. Other; “and him that taketh away 


7. 


thy cloke forbid not to take thy coat 
also. 

30 Give to every man that asketh 
of thee; and of him that taketh away 
thy goods ask them not again. 


of charity, manifested in readiness to forgive 
and to do good (verses 27-38); 2. a warning 
against hypocrisy and hollow religion (verses 
39-45); and 3. an exhortation to be “ doers 
of the word” (verses 46-49). ‘The first of 
these sections occurs in Matt. v. 39-48 as parts 
of our Lord’s exposition of the Law; the 
latter part of the section being found in Matt. 
vii. 1, 2, with an insertion which will be noted 
in its place. The second and third sections 
are abbreviations of the corresponding parts 
of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii.) with 
certain insertions, to which attention will be 
called when they occur. The question now 
arises, what is the connexion between the 
first of these portions and the.“ woes” which 
immediately precede it? De Wette, who sees 
in verses 20-26 only external evils and advan- 
tages, and supposes them to refer to the per- 
secutions which Christians endured, considers 
that what follows is intended to teach them 
the duties of forgiveness and resignation under 
the evils which they suffered at the hand of 
their enemies: so also Meyer. But, as Godet 
remarks, the rich, &c. are not denounced in 
the woes as persecutors, neither are the dis- 
ciples, in verses 27, 28, &c., especially com- 
manded to love, bless, and pray for the rich. 
The fact is that in this Gospel we appear to 
have a condensed report, and the links of 
connexion have fallen out. St. Luke has 
here brought together, and thrown into one, 
two only of our Lord’s modifications of the 
Law, which are found in Matt. v., being just 
those which set forth most prominently the 
“new commandment” of love. 


Love your enemies.| Matt. v. 44. From the 
sayings there recorded the text is slightly con- 
densed. It there occurs in the explanation of 
Lev. xix. 18, as interpreted by the Jews of 
our Lord’s time. 


29, And unto him that.| Condensed from 
the sayings recorded in Matt. v. 39, 40, 
where they occur in connexion with the 
lex talionis. 


likewise. 12. 


32 *For if ye love them which # Matt. 5 


love you, what thank have ye? for st 
sinners also love those that love 
them. 

33 And if ye do good to them 
which do good to you, what thank 
have ye? for sinners also do even 
the same. 


34 *And if ye lend to them of é Mate. s 


whom ye hope to receive, what ** 


that taketh.) Or “that is taking,” z.e., 
“is seeking to take.’ Compare and see 
notes on Matt. v. 40, where, however, the 
relative position of the “cloke” and the 
“coat ” are inverted. St. Luke’s is the more 
logical arrangement, the coat (the chiton or 
tunic) being the inner and more indispensable 
part of dress. St. Matthew explains (what 
St. Luke omits to notice) that legal oppres- 
sion is here intended (compare 1 Cor. vi. 
1-8). 


30. Give to every.] Compare Matt. v. 42, 
from which St. Luke’s recital is slightly 
varied. 


31. And as ye would.) St. Matthew places 
this “golden rule” in a later portion of the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 12) where 
it appears more naturally as the conclusion 
of one of the divisions of the discourse. In 
St. Luke’s order, it somewhat breaks the 
connexion. 


32. For if ye love.) Or “And if ye love.” 
The following passage (verses 32-36) occurs 
in a rather different, and less logical, order, 
in Matt. v. 45-48, where it is closely con- 
nected with the passage parallel to verses 27, 
28. Compare, and see notes on the passage 
just referred to. Differences of detail will be 
noted as they occur. 


what thank.| St. Matthew says in the 
parallel passages, “ what reward.” The same 
questions appear between the appeal to the 
example of our heavenly Father (verse 35; 
Matt. v. 45) and the exhortation to follow 
it (verse 36; Matt. v. 48). 

sinners.) St. Matthew had “ publicans.” 


33. And if ye.| For this and the following 
verse St. Matthew (v. 47) has, “ And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? do not even the publicans so?” 
St. Luke’s recital marks a gradual climax— 
“to love,” “to do good,” “to lend without 
hope of repayment.” 


latt. 7. 


v. 35—39.] 


thank have ye? for sinners also 
lend to sinners, to receive as much 
again. 

35 But love ye your enemies, and 
do good, and lend, ‘hoping for no- 
thing again; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be the children 
of the Highest : for he is kind unto 
the unthankful and ¢o the evil. 

36 Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. 

37 Judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged: condemn not, and ye 
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shall not be condemned : forgive, and 
ye shall be forgiven : 

38 Give, and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal it shall be mea- 
sured to you again. 


39 And he spake a parable unto 


them, ” Can the blind lead the blind? ”Matt. 1s. 


shall they not both fall into the ` 
ditch ? 





35. hoping for nothing again.| This ren- 
dering, which is adopted by almost all com- 
mentators, suits the context perfectly. See 
Note at the end of the Chapter. Bengel ob- 
serves that the three precepts in this place, 
“Jove,” “do good,” and “lend, hoping for 
nothing again,” look back to verse 32, verse 
34, and verse 34 respectively. 


and ye shall be.) Somewhat modified and 
condensed from the passage given fully in 
Matt. v. 45. Meyer explains, “ye shall be 
the children of the Highest, in the kingdom 
of the Messiah,” and compares ch. xx. 36. 
This explanation misses the point of the pro- 
mise. It is a present, not a future reward, 
which is ere offered, as well-as in the parallel 
in Matt. v. 45, the reward of being truly (i.e. 
in spirit and in character) children of our 
heavenly Father: compare Eph. iv. 31-v. 1. 


36. Be ye therefore merciful.| This con- 
cluding precept is substantially the same as 
in Matt. v. 48, where (however) it is more 
strongly (and if it is right so to speak) para- 
doxically expressed. Oosterzee observes 
that we can imitate God’s moral perfections 
only, and that His love is the centre of those 
perfections. The oldest MSS and late editors 
omit “therefore.” 


37. Judge not.| Or “and judge not.” 
Compare with this passage (verses 37, 38), 
Matt. vii. 1. Between this and the foregoing 
verse there lies in St. Matthew’s recital the 
whole of the sixth chapter. See note at 
the end of this chapter. The report of 
St. Luke, however, is here much more full 
than the parallel passage of St. Matthew, and 
yet, while it appears at first sight to intro- 
duce new matter, it is identical in principle. 
“ Judge” here is not equivalent to “con- 
demn ” as is shewn by the use of that word 
in the next clause: and yet the use of the 
word in that place, with the succeeding ex- 
hortation to forgiveness, throws light upon 
the sense in which we are forbidden to judge. 


“ Judge not,” ze., in a hard, sharp, condem- 
natory spirit. With the whole, compare 
Matt. xviii. 21-35. 


Sorgive, and ye shall be forgiven.| Rather, 
“Absolve and ye shall be absolved.” It 
does not so much mean that we are to for- 
give personal offences, as that we are to pass 
a sentence of acquittal on the offender, in 
order that a favourable judgment may be 
passed upon us. 


38. Give, and it shall be given unto you.] 
St. Luke’s recital makes a rapid transition 
from the negative to the positive working of 
the law of charity. Liberality may be taken 
as the symbol of this aspect of charity ; so 
that “charity,” with us, has come to stand 
for “almsgiving” in common language. 
Godet observes that “there is strong feeling 
displayed in this sequence of imperatives, and 
the promise which follows is marked by a 
singular redundancy of expression. It has 
been said, ‘Give to God with your hand 
full, and He will fill your bosom in return.’ 
The sense of this infinite liberality of God is 
vividly expressed by the accumulation of 
epithets.” 


shall men give.| Or “shall they give;” 
surely, not (as Euthymius) “ those who have 
received benefits from you,” but those, who- 
ever they may be, who shall serve as the 
agents of God’s bounty to you. ‘The verb 
is, in fact, impersonal. 

into your bosom.| ‘The loose folds of the 
dress above the girdle, which served as a 
pocket. The image here is clearly taken 
from corn. 


For with the same measure.| Compare 
and see on Mark iv. 24. 


39. Can the blind.| This image does not 
occur in the parallel passage in St. Matthew, 
but is found in Matt. xv. 14, where it is used 
of the traditional teaching of the Pharisees. 
De Wette says that it is wholly out of place 


ge 


4. 


252 
*Matt.10. 40 ”The disciple is not above his 
i Or, sea Master: but every one 'that is per- 
“ee fect shall be as his master. 
gee 41 °And why beholdest thou the 
‘n mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 


3 


° Matt. 7. 


but perceivest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye? 

42 Either how canst thou say to 
thy brother, Brother, let me pull out 
the mote that is in thine eye, when 
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[v. 40—43. 


thou thyself beholdest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to pull out 
the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye. 


43 #For a good tree bringeth not 4 Mate. ; 


forth corrupt fruit; neither doth a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 








here, and that it has no connexion with the 
context. Meyer also refuses to see any con- 
nexion between this and the foregoing verse. 
It is in fact introduced by a special heading, 
from which it might be inferred that our 
Lord is passing on to a different subject. 
Yet there is a certain connexion. Jesus 
has warned His disciples against “ judging,” 
because it is, or is in danger of being, un- 
charitable. He now warns them against 
judging, because their judgment may be 
given with imperfect knowledge and on in- 
sufficient grounds. He therefore makes use 
of the same parabolic expression which occurs 
in Matt. xv. 14, but with a somewhat differ- 
ent reference. There, the teacher is said to 
be as blind as the scholar; here the judge 
is said to be as blind, nay as weak and sinful, 
as he whom he judges: thus the expression 
is connected both with what goes before, 
and with that which follows in verses 41, 
42. 


40. The disciple is not.| The words occur 
in a slightly varied form in Matt. x. 24, 25, 
where they are used to signify the opposition 
and persecution which the followers of Christ 
must expect to meet with inthe world. Here, 
they must be taken closely with the foregoing 
verse, and read in the light of it; neither is 
there really any difficulty in supposing sayings, 
proverbial in their form, to have been uttered 
on different occasions in different bearings. 
Jesus says in effect, “The blind cannot lead 
the blind better than he can guide himself: 
the scholar will not be better than his teacher: 
the judgment which one sinful man passes on 
another, can never raise the standard of moral 
excellence in the world.” 


but every one that is] Rather, “But 
when made perfect every one like as 
his teacher.” So De Wette, Olshausen, 
and the marginal rendering in our Authorised 
Version. “The rule is, that the disciple is 
as his master ” (Oosterzee). 


41. And why.) Compare and see notes 
on Matt. vii. 3-5, where the passage is found, 
in the corresponding part of the Sermon on 
the Mount, in nearly the same form. 


43. For a good tree.| With this (verses 
43-45) compare the strictly parallel passage 
in Matt. vii. 15-20 (where, as here, our Lord 
is speaking of the influence of teachers), and 
a similar one in Matt. xii. 33-37 (where He is 
answering the cavil of the Pharisees). The 
reference in the text is to teaching, with which 
the idea of judging (verse 37, &c.) is closely 
connected. In fact, our Lord here reverts to 
what He had said verse 40, “ The disciple is 
not above,” z.e. better than, “his master.” 
The fruits here spoken of, are not the doc- 
trines or the lives of the teachers, but their 
influence over those who are brought under 
their teaching. Unless the heart is thoroughly 
reformed within, the contact between the 
teacher and the taught, or (in reference to 
verses 41, 42) the moral judgments which one 
man passes on the conduct of others, can only 
produce injurious consequences. ‘This truth 
is expressed in a series of parabolical and pro- 
verbial sentences, some of which occur else- 
where in different connexions (so Meyer, 
Godet, and others). 


The succession of thoughts throughout is 
something like this. “Do not judge hastily. 
Do not judge with a predisposition to con- 
demn; but let your leaning be all the other 
way (verses 37, 38). After all, what is your 
judgment worth? Can it raise the character 
of those with whom you have to do? To do 
that, you must begin by reforming yourself. 
The blind cannot lead the blind; but like 
teacher, like scholar (verses 39, 40). Before 
correcting others, correct yourself; you will 
be better able to do it, as your moral vision 
will be purified (verses 41, 42). Indeed, every 
attempt to influence the character and con- 
duct of others, unless our own heart is changed 
for the better, will be in vain. Like can only 
produce like even in the natural world (verses 
43,44). It is equally so in the moral world, 
and let a man try never so much to guide and 
influence others for good by his words, yet his 
words will reflect his true character, since the 
mouth utters that of which the heart is full ” 
(verse 45). Thus the passage is closely con- 
nected with that which immediately precedes 
it. With verse 43 compare Matt. vil. 16, 17. 


latt. 7. 


v. 44—49.] 


44 For every tree is known by his 
own fruit. For of thorns men do 
not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush 
gather they grapes. 

45 A good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
that which is good; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is evil: 
for of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. 

46 7And why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I 
say? 

47 Whosoever cometh to me, and 
heareth my sayings, and doeth them, 
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I will shew you to whom he is 
like : 

48 He is like a man which built 
an house, and digged deep, and laid 
the foundation on a rock : and when 
the flood arose, the stream beat vehe- 
mently upon that house, and could 
not shake it: for it was founded 
upon a rock. 

49 But he that heareth, and doeth 
not, is like a man that without a 
foundation built an house upon the 
earth ; against which the stream did 
beat vehemently, and immediately it 
fell; and the ruin of that house was 
great. 





44, For every tree.| Compare Matt. xii. 33; 
vii. 16. 


45. treasure of his heart.) These words 
are omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Westcott and Hort, and placed in brackets 
by Lachmann, on the authority of N B D L. 
They are found in A C. 


Sor of the.| Matt. xii. 34, where it imme- 
diately precedes the clause which it here fol- 
lows. 


46. And why call ye me.) We have in the 
remainder of St. Luke’s recital (verses 46-49) 
a condensed report of that which appears more 
fully in Matt. vii. 21-27, as the conclusion of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Verse 46 is a 
caution against a mere profession of personal 
devotion which does not touch the springs of 
action. In the parallel passage of St. Matthew 
it is expressed by the introduction of what 
may be considered as a parable or a prophecy 
like that in Matt. xxv. 31-46. 


47. Whosoever cometh.) The remainder of 


the chapter is substantially the same with 
Matt. vii. 24-27 (where see note), though 
with slight variations of expression and im- 
agery. Among other differences, it is cast 
more nearly into the form of a parable: e. g. 
in the use of the past tense. “On the slopes 
which surround the Lake of Gennesareth there 
are places where a shallow bed of soil or of 
sand covers the rock. The wise man trenches, 
and trenches deep, until he has found the rock, 
on which he lays his foundation” (Godet). 
St. Matthew adds to the danger of the “flood” 
(the suddenly swollen torrent rushing down 
from the neighbouring hills) the wind which 
actually accompanies a violent storm of rain. 
We have here, as in St. Matthew’s report, 
the appropriate conclusion of the whole dis- 
course. 


48, for it was founded upon a rock.| Or, 
possibly, “Because it was well built.” The 
MS authorities are almost equally divided, 
but it is possible that the form in the text has 
been transferred from the parallel passage in 
St. Matthew. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 35, 37. 


*AmreArriC@, an á. à. in the N. T., occurs in 
the LXX, once in Isaiah xxix. 19, and four 
times in the Apocrypha. In Isaiah the pass. 
perf. is used, oi amnAmurpévor tay avOparor, 
DIN VIN, evidently in the sense “ reduced 
to hopelessness ”; this would imply the active 
meaning, “deprive of hope,” the sense which 
is adopted by the Syriac, “and disappoint— 
or frustrate not—the hope of any man”; so, 
too, the Arabic and Persian. Isaiah ought 
not therefore to have been quoted, as. by 
Grimm, Achelis, and others, in support of 
the meaning “ceasing to hope.” In Judith 
ix, 11 we have the same form, årmnàmiopévov 
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acewrnp. In three other passages the meaning 
is “losing hope,” despairing. The passages 
quoted by Wetstein, ¿n loc., leave no doubt 
as to the general usage in later Greek, viz. 
ceasing to hope. 

The rendering of the Syriac, Arabic, and 
Persian finds a new and strong support in 
the reading of N; and two other good MSS, 
adopted by Tisch. ed. 8, and W. H., sc. 
pndeva, which involves the rendering “ frus- 
trating no one of hope.” Such may be the 
meaning of the Coptic version, where the 
Greek verb is transcribed and followed by a 
particle meaning either aliquem or aliquid ; 

2A 


+ 
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here far more probably aliguem—do not dis- 
appoint any one, as the Arabic in Tattam’s 
edition renders it. 

The objections to the rendering nihil de- 
sperantes, found in D and in some early Italian 
MSS, are considerable, if the reading pydéva 
be accepted. ‘They are very strong even 
with the reading pndev. There is the want 
of connexion with the context. In v. 34, 
our Lord says, “if ye hope to receive of 
them,” this rendering would present an oppo- 
site and irreconcileable sense: “ never ceasing 
to hope for anything.” It is evident that 
the two sentences present a sharp antithesis : 
“do not give, hoping to receive again;” 
“lend, hoping not to receive anything.” 
Meyer’s explanation is striking, “accounting 
nothing which ye give as really lost ;” but 
it gives a new sense to the verb, and is equally 
open to the fatal objection of unsuitableness 
to the context. 

The fitness of the A. V. is unquestionable. 
It has a strong support in the Vulgate, “ nihil 
inde sperantes.” No instance has been ad- 
duced of such a meaning of this verb, but a 
somewhat similar usage may be drawn in 
other compounds with aró; the preposition 
being in construction separated from the 
verb, and attached to a word implied in the 
sense. Hoping for nothing from them. The 
fact that some ambiguity might arise is well 
illustrated by a passage in Athenzus, in 
which dmeg@ieww is used jn both senses. 
A guest who is requested to “cease eating,” 
understands that he is asked to eat of the 
bread. This usage is shewn by Casaubon, 
defended by Bengel, and by Achelis, ‘ Berg- 
predight,’ pp. 466, 8, who quotes also Dem. 
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c. Arist. 61, and Aristoph. Av. 26. If this 
construction be accepted as probable, the 
rendering of the A. V. should be retained, 
as the only one which accords thoroughly 
with the context. If, on the other hand, 
pndéva be the true reading, the rendering of 
the Syriac, Arabic, Persian, probably the 
Coptic also, seems preferable to that adopted 
by Grimm and Meyer. 


37. The omission of the whole sixth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, assuming the two evan- 
gelists to refer to the same discourse, may 
be accounted for satisfactorily by St. Luke’s 
characteristic habit of avoiding repetitions. 
He records in ch. xiv. 14, a warning against 
ostentation: there it is drawn out by the 
context; and in this passage it may be re- 
marked that St. Matthew’s text is full of 
allusions to Hebrew customs, certainly not 
likely to be adopted by Gentile converts, who 
would need rather to be warned against back- 
wardness than over-display in their devotions, 
St. Luke reserves this warning for the strong 
denunciations of Pharisaism in ch. xi. 42-44. 
Thus, too, the subject of prayer is dealt with 
in ch. xi. 2-4; the light of life (Matt. vi. 
22, 23), in ch. xi. 34-36, where it is suggested 
by the contrast ; ch. vi. 24 is given in Luke 
xvi. 13 ; andthe warning against over-anxiety, 
ch. vi. 25-34, is found in Luke xii. 22-30. 

It may certainly be inferred that the omis- 
sion does not imply that St. Matthew added 
to his text; but that Luke, as usual, reserves 
a part for other occasions when the sayings 
would be required. The latter part was 
specially called for when the decisive breach 
with the world was completed. 





CHAPTER VII. 


1 Christ findeth a greater faith in the centurion 
a Gentile, than in any of the Jews: 10 heal- 
eth his servant being absent : 11 raiseth from 
death the widows son at Nain : 19 answereth 
John’s messengers with the declaration of his 
miracles: 24 testifieth to the people what opi- 
nion he held of John: 30 inveigheth against 
the Jews, who with neither the manners of 
Fohn nor of Fesus could be won: 36 and 





sheweth by occasion of Mary Magdalene, how 
he is a friend to sinners, not to maintain 
them in sins, but to forgive them their sins, 
upon their faith and repentance. 


OW when he had ended all 

his sayings in the audience 
of the people, ~he entered into Ca- 7 
pernaum. z 
2 And a certain centurion’s ser- 








CHAP. VII.—1-10. THE CENTURION’S 
SERVANT. 


_ l. entered into Capernaum.) This entry 
into Capernaum, with the miracle which 
follows immediately, is placed by St. Matthew 
also after the Sermon on the Mount, though, 
in that Gospel, the healing of the leper 
(recorded also ch. v. 12-14) is mentioned 
between. 


2, And a certain.) The following narra- 


tive (verses 2-10) agrees in substance, with 
certain variations of detail, with Matt. viii. 
5-13, where see notes. The main difference 
lies in this, that in the text the centurion is 
represented as sending a body of Jewish elders 
(doubtless elders of the synagogue; so Godet, 
against De Wette, Meyer and Oosterzee: see 
especially verse 5) and afterwards a party of 
his own friends: whereas St. Matthew says 
that the centurion came himself. The recital 
of this history had probably assumed this. con- 


v. 3—11.] 


vant, who was dear unto him, was 
sick, and ready to die. 

3 And when he heard of Jesus, 
he sent unto him the elders of the 
Jews, beseeching him that he would 
come and heal his servant. 

4 And when they came to Jesus, 
they besought him instantly, saying, 
That he was worthy for whom he 
should do this : 

5 For he loveth our nation, and 
he hath built us a synagogue. 

6 Then Jesus went with them. 
And when he was now not far from 
the house, the centurion sent friends 
to him, saying unto him, Lord, 
trouble not thyself: for I am not 
worthy that thou shouldest enter 
under my roof : 

7 Wherefore neither thought I 


myself worthy to come unto thee: 
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but say in a word, and my servant 
shall be healed. 

8 For I also am a man set un- 
der authority, having under me 
soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he doeth 
it. 

g When Jesus heard these things, 
he marvelled at him, and turned him 
about, and said unto the people that 
followed him, I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel. 

10 And they that were sent, re- 
turning to the house, found the ser- 
vant whole that had been sick. 

11 {And it came to pass the 
day after, that he went into a city 
called Nain; and many of his dis- 





tracted form (Qui facit per alium, facit per se) 
before it was committed to writing. 

servant.| Or “slave.” St. Luke thus ex- 
plains the word used by St. Matthew viii. 6, 
in the Greek my child, which might mean 
either my son, or as in this and many other 
passages my slave, cf. ch. xii. 45; xv. 26: he 
adds that he “was dear unto him,” (“because 
of his obedience, verse 8,” says Bengel), a 
point not mentioned by St. Matthew. 

ready to die.) Peculiar to St. Luke: St. Mat- 
thew says, “sick of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented.” 


3. when he heard.| He had no doubt 
heard of His miracles. This mission of the 
elders, and, of course, the reasons which they 
urge on behalf of the centurion, are peculiar 
to St. Luke. 


the elders.) “Elders,” omitting “ the.” 


5. a synagogue.) The synagogue, the only 
synagogue in the city, that in which our Lord 
preached, was thus the gift of a Gentile 
soldier. 


6. went.) Or “was going.” The second 
mission, which follows, finds no place in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. 


I am not worthy.) The word implies 
“unfitness,” rather than personal unworthi- 
ness: doubtless as a Gentile and alien from 
Israel. The peculiar character and position 
of the centurion as a Gentile, and at the 
same time a lover of Israel, have astrong bear- 
ing upon the objects chiefly contemplated by 
St. Luke, and as shewing at once special 


interest in Gentiles, and agreement with the 
other Evangelists in describing the relations 
between them and Israelites. The passage 
has been rejected by an unscrupulous critic, 
Scholten, without the least authority, and in 
opposition to all other writers. See Hilgen- 
feld, ‘ Einl.’ p. 559. The centurion speaks of 
himself as a Gentile, “ without God in the 
world.” With the following (verses 6-9) the 
parallel in Matt. viii. 8-10, agrees almost 
exactly. But St. Matthew adds certain words 
of warning to the Jews (Matt. viii. 11, 12), 
which St. Luke, having the case of the Gen- 
tiles more prominently in his mind, has not 
thought it necessary to recite. St. Luke also 
omits the words of Jesus to the centurion, 
and the fact that the cure took place when 
the words were spoken (Matt. viii, 13). 


7. neither thought, dsc.) Or, I did not 
even think that I was worthy. The 
centurion uses here a different word for 
“worthy ;” he now speaks of his feelings, 
then of his state. 


11-18. THE WIpDow’s SON AT NAIN. 


11. the day after.| St. Luke here gives a 
note of time. Meyer, after Lachmann, adopts 
the reading of the Alexandrian, the Vatican, 
and other MSS of the highest authority, which 
may be rendered “shortly afterwards.” The 
miracle which follows (verses 11-17) occurs 
in no other Gospel. 

he went.| “He was going.” 

Nain.) This place is not mentioned else- 
where in the Bible. Josephus mentions a 
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I Or, 
coffin. 


ciples went with him, and much 
people. 

12 Now when he came nigh to 
the gate of the city, behold, there 
was a dead man carried out, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a 
widow : and much people of the city 
was with her. 

13 And when the Lord saw her, 
he had compassion on her, and said 
unto her, Weep not. 

14 And he came and touched the 
"bier: and they that bare him stood 
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[v. 12—17. 


still. And he said, Young man, I 
say unto thee, Arise. 

15 And he that was dead sat up, 
and began to speak. And he de- 
livered him to his mother. 

16 And there came a fear on all: 
and they glorified God, saying, That 
a great prophet is risen up among 
us; and, That God hath visited his 
people. 

17 And this rumour of him went 
forth throughout all Judæa, and 
throughout all the region round about. 











village of the name East of Jordan, but this 
Nain must have been in Galilee, or on its 
borders. Jerome and Eusebius say that it 
was in the neighbourhood of M. Tabor. 
Robinson identifies it with a small vil- 
lage, named Nein, at the foot of the lesser 
Hermon. According to Stanley (‘ Sinai and 
Palestine,’ ch. x.) it is at two or three hours’ 
distance from Nazareth. “ One entrance alone 
it could have had, that which opens on the 
rough hill-side in its downward slope to the 
plain. It must have been in this steep descent, 
as, according to Eastern custom, they ‘ car- 
ried out the dead man? that ‘nigh to the 
gate’ of the village the bier was stopped, and 
the long procession of moufners:stayed, and 
‘the young man delivered back’ to his 
mother ” (Ib. ch, ix.). Itis argued from verse 
17 that the place must have been at least in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Judea. 
Meyer and Bleek attempt to remove the diffi- 
culty by giving to Judæa, in that place, the 
sense of the whole of Palestine, a meaning 
which it is never known to bear. Godet, 
with greater probability, understands the 
Evangelist to mean that the fame of this 
miracle, having filled the whole of Galilee, 
was also spread throughout Judæa. 


much people.| “A great multitude,” or 
crowd. So in the next verse. 


12. there was a dead man carried out.] 
Rather “One dead was being carried 
out.” The places of sepulture were out- 
side the towns, to avoid ceremonial pollu- 
tion. 


13. had compassion.| The peculiar sadness 
of the widow’s position touched the Saviour’s 
heart. St. Luke here displays His motive. 
It was not to exhibit His Divine power, or 
to attest His mission, but to do good. He 
comforts her by His word, in anticipation of 
His work of mercy. 


14. the bier.] His manner and action 
arrest the attention of the bearers, and 


they’ stand still, waiting to see what will 
follow. 

Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.| ‘The 
pronoun “thee” is emphatic: compare and 
see on ch. v. 24; vii. 54. De Wette says 
“a formula of conjuration; a theurgic word 
of might ;” Oosterzee “a word of command 
from the Prince of life,” which is better, more 
reverent, and more true. “The supporters 
of natural interpretation pretend that the 
young man was merely overtaken by a lethar- 
gic sleep. In that case the miracle of power 
would only disappear to make room for a 
miracle of knowledge equally difficult to un- 
derstand. For how should Jesus know that 
the supposed dead man was still alive, and 
that the moment of his awakening was at 
hand?” (Godet.) 


15. he delivered.| Closely connected with 
what is said above (verse 13), “ He had com- 
passion on her.” Compare 1 Kings xvii. 23; 
2 Kings iv. 36. 

16. a fear.| Because the power of God 
had been so signally manifested among them, 
or because, as they express it, “God had 
visited His people.” Compare ch. i. 65, 68; 
MGS 


17. Judæa.) See on verse rr. This is 
closely connected with what follows. It is 
evident that the miracle of Nain, as being a 
greater marvel of power than any which Jesus 
had previously exhibited, raised His fame to 
the highest pitch. His name was spread 
abroad not only in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town in which the miracle was 
wrought, but throughout Judæa also. It was 
upon this that news of our Lord’s wonder- 
working power reached the Baptist in his 
prison. St. Matthew (xi. 2) says that he had 
heard of “the works of Christ:” St. Luke 
tells us here which miracle it was which ex- 
cited the greatest attention. See Hilgenfeld 
lc. p. 560. The same critic who rejects 
verses 35-7, would expunge verses 16, 17, 
thus bearing witness to their importance, 


att, II. 


v. 18—28.] 


18 *And the disciples of John 
shewed him of all these things. 

19 (And John calling unto him 
two of his disciples sent them to 
Jesus, saying, Art thou he that should 
come ? or look we for another? 

20 When the men were come 
unto him, they said, John Baptist 
hath sent us unto thee, saying, Art 
thou he that should come? or look 
we for another ? 

21 And in that same hour he 
cured many of their infirmities and 
plagues, and of evil spirits; and 
unto many that were blind he gave 
sight. 

22 Then Jesus answering said 
unto them, Go your way, and tell 
John what things ye have seen and 
heard; how that the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to 
the poor the gospel is preached. 





18-35. THE MESSENGERS OF JOHN 
BAPTIST. 


19. calling unto him two.) Or, “Having 
called unto him certain two.” The ac- 
count of the Baptist’s message to Jesus, of 
our Saviour’s reply, and of His remarks upon 
the”’Baptist and on the people’s reception of 
him, are given altogether as in Matthew xi 
2-19 (where see notes), with the exception of 
certain omissions and additions which will be 
noticed as they severally occur. ‘There is, 
however, a difference between the manner in 
which the incident and the conversation which 
ensued, are introduced by each Evangelist. 
St. Luke, as we have seen, places it immediately 
after the raising of the widow’s son (with 
which he even connects it in the way of cause 
and effect) and makes that event occur very 
soon, and probably the very day, after the 
healing of the centurion’s servant. This, too, 
in Luke (as in Matthew) follows the Sermon 
on the Mount (assuming that these Evan- 
gelists give us two reports of the same dis- 
course), and that, in Luke, follows the ap- 
pointment of the Apostles. St. Matthew (who 
records the Sermon in an earlier place) places 
the message of the Baptist next after the ap- 
pointment of the Apostles, and the charge 
given to them in Matt. x. 


20. When the men.) The delivery of the 
message, given in this verse, and the fact 
that Jesus was occupied at the time in 
doing works of mercy (explaining that which 


SiR LUKE. VII. 


23 And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me. 

24 T And when the messengers of 
John were departed, he began to 
speak unto the people concerning 
John, What went ye out into the 
wilderness for to see? A reed shaken 
with the wind? 

25 But what went ye out for to 
see? A man clothed in soft rai- 
ment? Behold, they which are gor- 
geously apparelled, and live delicately, 
are in kings’ courts. 

26 But what went ye out for to 
see? A prophet? Yea, I say unto 
you, and much more than a prophet. 

27 This is he, of whom it is writ- 
ten, Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee. 

28 For I say unto you, Among 
those that are born of women there 
is not a greater ‘prophet than John 


immediately follows) mentioned in verse 21, 
are passed over by St. Matthew, who as 
usual gives a brief recital of events, to dwell 
at greater length on the very words of 
Christ. 


24. were departed.) Matthew (xi. 7) says, 
“as they departed:” but the difference is 
scarcely worthy of notice. The messengers of 
John had left the presence of Jesus, and were 
(as the words of St. Matthew literally mean) 
on their way. 


25. they which are gorgeously, dc.) Lit- 
erally, “They which are in gorgeous 
apparel and in luxury.” ‘The form of 
expression is peculiar to St. Luke, who varies 
it in order to avoid repetition. 


26. much more.| Or, “One more re- 
markable.” St. Matthew uses exactly the 
same expression, though different in our 
Version. 


28. a greater prophet.) In the parallel, 
Matt. xi. 11, it is simply “a greater;” and 
here also it is doubtful whether “ prophet ” 
ought to appear in the text. It is omitted by 
the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS and in a great 
number of MSS and ancient versions. It 
is found in the Alexandrian MS. It is re- 
jected by Lachmann, Westcott, and Hort, 
and marked as doubtful by Tregelles. It 
is not unlikely to be a gloss, explaining and 
limiting the use of “greater,” i.e. as a 
prophet. 
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the Baptist: but he that is least in 
the kingdom of God is greater than 
he. 

29 And all the people that heard 
him, and the publicans, justified God, 
being baptized with the baptism of 
John. 

30 But the Pharisees and lawyers 


1 Or, frus- "rejected the counsel of God 'against 


trated. : . 

ior, themselves, being not baptized of 
within him 

them- 3 ” z 

selves. 31 T And the Lord said, Where- 
6 Matt. 11. 


16. 


unto then shall I liken the men of 
this generation? and to what are 
they like? 

32 They are like unto children 


ST. LUKE. VII. 


[v. 29—36. 


sitting in the marketplace, and call- 
ing one to another, and saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced; we have mourned to 
you, and ye have not wept. 

33 For John the Baptist came 
neither eating bread nor drinkin 
wine; and ye say, He hath a devil. 

34 The Son of man is come eat- 
ing and drinking, and ye say, Behold 
a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners! 

35 But wisdom is justified of all 
her children. 

36 And one of the 
desired him that he would eat with * 











that is least.| Rather, he that is less, 
i.e. inferior to John, in gifts and power, 
yet being “in the kingdom” is in a higher 
state. 


29, that heard him.) Or, “When they 
had heard” him. St. Luke now omits the 
part of our Lord’s discourse which appears 
in Matt. xi, 12-15. He inserts on the other 
hand a statement of the manner in which the 
Baptist was received (verses 29, 30), tending 
to explain and account for our Lord’s words 
which follow (verses 31-35). The question 
arises whether this is to be regarded asa por- 
tion of our Lord’s discourse, or whether it is 
a parenthetical insertion of the historian, by 
way of introduction to the words of Jesus 
which follow. If indeed the words which 
appear at the beginning of verse 31 (“And 
the Lord said”) were certainly genuine, we 
could not hesitate to accept the latter alter- 
native. But they are absent from all the most 
important MSS and are generally rejected by 
modern editors. They were perhaps inserted 
to shew that verses 29, 30 do not form part 
of the speech. We must therefore judge the 
question without reference to those words. 
If we compare this passage with that which 
occupies the corresponding position in St. 
Matthew’s narrative (Matt. xi. 12), we shall 
probably agree with Meyer and other critics in 
this conclusion that it is intended to appear as 
a part of our Saviour’s speech, of which St. 
Matthew only gives (in the verse referred to) 
a very brief summary, and which serves as an 
introduction to that which follows. 


justified God.) Practically declared that 
they believed God to be right, in sending 
such a messenger. 


30. rejected the counsel] Or, “Brought 


to nought the design of God with re- 
gard to themselves.” 


31. And the Lord said.) See on verse 29. 
The following passage (verses 31-35) is al- 
most exactly as in Matt. xi. 16-19, except that 
St. Luke’s report is somewhat more full of 
detail (see notes on Matt. xi. 16-19). 


36-50. OUR LOoRD’s FEET ANOINTED BY 
A WOMAN WHICH WAS A SINNER. 


36. And one of the Pharisees.) This nar- 
rative (verses 36-50) closely resembles one 
which appears in Matt. xxvi. 6-13 ; Mark xiv. 
3-9; and John xii. 1-8. ‘That, however, be- 
longs to a much later period of our Saviour’s 
ministry, and the question is whether it records 
a different event from that of which we ead 
in the text, or whether St. Luke has ante- 
dated it. On the question of identity or 
difference see note on Matt. xxvi. 6. In this 
case we should bear in mind St. Luke’s 
constant habit of omitting accounts of trans- 
actions which are similar in character. 
Having related this in its right place, he does 
not record the second anointing at Bethany. 

Our proper course will be to treat the 
narrative before us independently. This Pha- 
risee bore, as appears from verse 40, the name 
of Simon (i.e. Simeon, a very common name 
among the Jews of that day: in the forms 
Simeon and Simon, we have no less than 
seven mentioned in the New Testament). It 
is evident that he had been brought in some 
way under our Lord’s influence, and the his- 
tory which follows, and especially the parable 
which that history embodies, seem to prove 
that he had received, and ought at least to 
have been conscious of having received, some 
spiritual benefit from Him. ‘The invitation 
given by one of the Pharisees to Jesus, points 
to an early period of His ministry. Later 
on, it would have been impossible for Simon 
to have acted thus without censure. ‘The 
scene which follows is so wholly alien from 


Pharisees ¢ Mark 


WOOT 41. 


him. And he went into the Phari- 
see’s house, and sat down to meat. 

37 And, behold, a woman in the 
city, which was a sinner, when she 
knew that Fesus sat at meat in the 
Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster 
box of ointment, 

38 And stood at his feet behind 
him weeping, and began to wash his 
feet with tears, and did wipe them 
with the hairs of her head, and kissed 
his feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment. 





our manners and way of life, that it is neces- 
sary to remind the reader that an Eastern 
house is open at the hours of meals, so that 
it is not uncommon (even now) for strangers 
to enter and to take part in conversation with 
the guests at table. (See Trench on the Par- 
ables : xvi.) The woman, who is not named, 
is described as “a sinner:” although nothing 
more is said, it is evident from verse 39 that 
she was notoriously a person of abandoned 
character: no supposition short of that will 
satisfy the requirements of the narrative; and 
the best supported reading in verse 37 would 
make it even more certain. We must also 
recollect, in order to understand the scene 
which is here described, that the guests lay 
on couches with their heads turned towards 
the table in the centre, their feet being turned 
away from the table, and towards the outer 
part of the room, where servants waited. 
‘The sandals would be laid aside, and the feet 
of each guest would be bare. . The woman 
would therefore be able to approach unseen, 
to stand at the feet of Jesus “behind Him” 
(verse 38), and to anoint them while He was 
engaged in conversation with His entertainer. 
The identification of this woman with Mary 
Magdalene, assumed in the heading of the 
chapter, and supported by many Fathers, 
rests on no solid grounds. 


sat.| Literally “lay.” 


37. dnd, behold.) Or, “ And, behold, a 
woman which was in the city a sinner.” See 
on verse 36. The MSS vary, but the reading 
of the A. V. has less authority. 


when she knew.| It does not appear how 
she became aware of our Lord’s presence in 
the house of Simon, or what her previous 
knowledge of Him had been. We may pro- 
bably say, with Meyer, that she had been 
brought by the teaching of Jesus to re- 
pentance, faith, and a moral change, most 
likely by merely hearing Him: in a word, she 
had been converted, and was conscious that 
He had been the means of the change which 


si, LUKE, Vii. 


g Now when the Pharisee which 
had bidden him saw it, he spake 
within himself, saying, This man, if 
he were a prophet, would have known 
who and what manner of woman this 
ís that toucheth him: for she is a 
sinner. 

40 And Jesus answering said unto 
him, Simon, I have somewhat to say 
unto thee. And he saith, Master, 
say on. 

41 There was a certain creditor 
which had two debtors: the one 








had taken place in her (see verse 42). So also 
Godet. 


alabaster box.) Compare and see on Matt. 
XXVI 7e 


39. if he were a prophet.) Public opinion 
had already marked out Jesus as a prophet, 
ze. aS a special messenger of God, armed 
with extraordinary powers. The reality of 
His prophetic mission was just the question 
on which we may suppose the mind of Simon 
to have been in a state of suspense; since, on 
the one hand, he belonged to the sect of the 
Pharisees, whose tendency and disposition 
were conservative, and who would therefore 
be disposed to reject with scorn any new 
claim to a supernatural mission; while on the 
other hand, the invitation which he gave to 
Jesus seems to shew that he was not un- 
willing to give Him a hearing. Here 
then, was a crucial test. If Jesus were 
indeed a prophet, if He were really endowed 
with extraordinary powers and insight, He 
must have known the character of so noto- 
rious a sinner as the woman who stood be- 
hind Him: and if He did know it, then, Simon 
thought, He must, if He were truly sent from 
God, have recoiled at her touch. Jesus an- 
swers the unspoken objection of Simon, by 
shewing His power of reading the heart, as 
well as by proving to Him that the woman, 
gross sinner though she had been, was now 
forgiven and accepted, though the Pharisee 
did not know it. The parable which follows, 
peculiar to St. Luke, is altogether different in 
its moral, as well as in its details, from that 
in Matt. xviii. 23-35 (where see notes), al- 
though the machinery made use of is similar. 
In that case the two debts are enormously 
different, the second bearing no sort of pro- 
portion to the first. They represent the of- 
fences of man against God, and of man against 
man, respectively. Here, though there is a 
great difference, the disproportion is not so 
enormous as in the other case; since they 
both represent the offences of man against 


309 


360 


See Matt. owed five hundred "pence, and the 
Id. 26, 


other fifty. 

42 And when they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both. 
Tell me therefore, which of them 
will love him most ? 

43 Simon answered and said, I 
suppose that he, to whom he forgave 
most. And he said unto him, ‘Thou 
hast rightly judged. 

4 And he turned to the woman, 
and said unto Simon, Seest thou this 
woman ? I entered into thine house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet: 


ST. LUKE. VII. 


[v. 42—47. 


but she hath washed my feet with 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs 
of her head. 

45 Thou gavest me no kiss: but 
this woman since the time I came in 
hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 

46 My head with oil thou didst 
not anoint: but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. 

47 Wherefore I say unto thee, 
Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given ; for she loved much: but to 
whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little. 





God. For the interpretation of the Parable 
see note on verse 47. 


41. five hundred] About £15 125. 6d. 
and £1 115. 3d. of our money, respectively. 


44, turned.| She stood behind Him, verse 
38: see on verse 36. 


water for my feet] Literally “Water 
upon my feet,” according to custom. Gom- 
pare Gen. xviii. 4; Judg. xix. 21; 1 Tim. v. 
to. The feet had no covering but sandals, 
which were put off at meal times, and the 
feet of a wayfarer were necessarily soiled with 
dust. Compare also John xiii. 10. 


the hairs of her head.| A climax: her long 
hair was “a glory unto her:” 1 Cor. xi. 15: 
and the hairs of her head are so described for 
the sake of a stronger antithesis. 


45. kiss.| Also required by custom: 
Exod. xviii. 7. There is here, also, an anti- 
thesis between the ordinary kiss, neglected by 
Simon, and kissing the feet. 

since the time I came in.| The reading of 
a single uncial MS, of several cursives and 
ancient versions, “ since the time she came in,” 
is almost certainly a correction, made on the 
supposition that the woman had entered the 
house after the guests had sat down (verse 37). 
But, as De Wette points out, she may pro- 
bably have come in with Jesus. 


46. My head with oil.| ‘There is a double 
opposition here. The ointment was more 
precious and costly with oil; and the feet 
a Se dignified part of the body than the 
head. 


47. Wherefore I say.| The moral of the 
Parable, and indeed of the entire narrative, 
lies in this verse. Certain points in the inter- 
pretation of the Parable lie on the surface. 
‘The creditor is God Himself: the two debtors 
are sinners, and they are both forgiven. Their 
love towards their benefactor is represented 


as springing out of their gratitude for His 
forgiveness. It is evident, so far, that our 
Lord teaches that the love of God is the 
result and not the antecedent cause of the 
forgiveness of sins; in other words, that “ We 
love Him, because He first loved us” (1 John 
iv. 19). And in verse 50 our Saviour dis- 
tinctly tells the woman that her faith (not 
her love) hath saved her. Two difficulties, 
however, arise at this point. First, how are 
we to reconcile with this interpretation of the 
Parable the former clause of verse 47? and, 
secondly, are we to understand that the love 
of God is in exact proportion to the gravity 
of the sins forgiven’? (1.) The answer to the 
first question turns partly on the precise mean- 
ing of the words “ Wherefore I say,” &c., but 
the consideration of this question must also 
help us to determine their meaning. Thus, 
so far asmere grammatical considerations are 
concerned, “wherefore” may be connected 
either with “I say unto thee,” or with “ her 
sins are forgiven;” and “for” may be used 
either in a logical or in a causal sense. Read- 
ing the clause in the light of the Parable, and 
of the second member of the verse (“but 
to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little”), we can have no hesitation in accept- 
ing the former alternative in each case (with 
Bengel, Meyer, Trench, Godet, and others, 
against Roman Catholic expositors, De Wette, 
&c.). “This being the case, I declare unto 
thee that her sins,—those many sins with 
which thou upbraidest her,—have already 
been forgiven, as may be seen from the fact 
that she loveth much: whereas he to whom 
little is forgiven loveth little.” (2.) To sup- 
pose that the love of God is proportionate to 
the magnitude of sins forgiven would be to 
press the details of the Parable too far, and 
would also be shocking to our natural reli- 
gious instinct. What our Saviour meant to 
teach was that the love which man bears to- 
wards God is in proportion to Ais sense of 
God’s forgiveness. 


v. 48—5.] 
48 And he said unto her, Thy 


sins are forgiven. 

49 And they that sat at meat with 
him began to say within themselves, 
Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 

50 And he said to the woman, 
Thy faith hath saved thee; go in 
peace. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


3 Women minister unto Christ of their sub- 
stance. 4 Christ, after he had preached from 
place to place, attended with his apostles, pro- 
poundeth the parable of the sower, 16 and of 
the candle: 21 declareth who are his mother, 
and brethren: 22 rebuketh the winds: 26 
casteth the legion of devils out of the man into 
the herd of swine: 37 is rejected of the Gada- 
renes: 43 healeth the woman of her bloody 
issue, 49 and raiseth from death Jairus 
daughter. 


ST. LUKE. 
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ND it came to pass afterward, 

that he went throughout every 

city and village, preaching and shew- 

ing the glad tidings of the kingdom 

of God: and the twelve were with 
him, 

2 And certain women, which had 
been healed of evil spirits and in- 
firmities, Mary called Magdalene, 
“out of whom went seven devils, 

3 And Joanna the wife of Chuza ° 
Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and 
many others, which ministered unto 
him of their substance. 

4 {%And when much people were 
gathered together, and were come to ~ 
him out of every city, he spake by a 
parable : 

5 A sower went out to sow his 





48, Thy sins are forgiven.| “Bleek has 
concluded ... that this woman did not 
possess her pardon until this moment. 
This supposition is excluded by all that 
goes before. Bleek forgets that apéwvras 
denotes a condition resulting from an 
action completed at an indeterminate time” 
(Godet). Our Lord gives, what the con- 
science of the sinner needed, an assurance of 
the forgiveness, which had been virtually 
secured by her faith. 


49. forgiveth sins also.| Or “Even for- 
giveth sins.” Compare ch. v. 21. 


50. And he said.) Our Lord does not 
notice the cavil of the other guests; or rather 
He practically answers them by continuing 
His speech to the woman. ‘The expression 
made use of by Him is used by Him else- 
where (ch. viii. 48) with reference to the 
cure of a bodily infirmity: here it is used of 
spiritual healing (De Wette). 


CHAP. VIII. 1. afterward.) Properly 
“During the time which followed.” 

went throughout.| Or “Kept journeying 
through.” ‘The tense marks continued prac- 
tice. The Evangelist here calls our attention 
to a change in our Lord’s manner of life. No 
longer making Capernaum His basis of opera- 
tions, He commenced a life of wandering 
through the towns and villages of Galilee. 
The women who are mentioned in verses 
2, 3 (compare and see note on ch. xxiii. 55) 
are here introduced, in order to shew how 
His wants and those of His company were 
now provided for (Godet). 


2. Mary called Magdalene.] See note on 
Matt. xxvii. 56. 


seven devils.| See the note on Mark xvi. 9. 


3. Joanna the wife of Chuza.) Chuza 
seems to have been at the head of Herod’s 
household. By Herod we are to understand 
Antipas, as the scene of this circuit, and of 
Joanna’s ministrations, was Galilee. Nothing 
however is known, except from this place, 
either of Joanna or of Susanna who is men- 
tioned with her. 


ministered unto him.) Some MSS have 
“ministered unto them,” ż.e. to Jesus and the 
Twelve: but the authorities are nearly 
balanced. Compare Matt. xxvii. 55, 56. 
“ What a Messiah, to the eyes of the flesh, 
was this One who lived on the bounty 
of men. But what a Messiah, to the eyes of 
the spirit, was this Son of God, living by the 
love of those whom His love had made to 
live!” (Godet.) 


4-15. THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


4. And when much people.) Rather, 
“And while a great multitude were 
gathering together and men of every 
city were coming unto him.” So the 
Vulg., Bengel, De Wette, Bleek, Godet. 
The passage might be translated “ And while 
a great multitude even of those who came to 
Him out of every city was being gathered 
together” (Kuinél, Meyer), but the construc- 
tion is forced and improbable. ‘The Parable 
of the Sower (verses 5-15) also occurs in 
Matt. xiii. 3. The order of events is clearest 
in St. Mark ; see note on Mark iv. x. In St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, the Parable stands at the 
head of the great group of similitudes, com- 
monly known as the Parables of the King- 
dom: in St. Mark it is followed by two 


@ Mark 16, 


o Matt. x3. 


seed: and as he sowed, some fell by 
the way side; and it was trodden 
down, and the fowls of the air de- 
voured it. 

6 And some fell upon a rock; 
and as soon as it was sprung up, it 
withered away, because it lacked 
moisture. 

7 And some fell among thorns ; 
and the thorns sprang up with it, and 
choked it. 

8 And other fell on good ground, 
and sprang up, and bare fruit an 
hundredfold. And when he had 
said these things, he cried, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


ST LUKE. VIH. 


[v. 6—12. 


g And his disciples asked him, 
saying, What might this parable 
be? 


10 And he said, Unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God: but to others in 
parables ; that seeing they might not 
see, and hearing they might not un- 
derstand. 

11 ¢ Now the parable is this: ‘The ie 
seed is the word of God. i 
12 Those by the way side are 
they that hear; then cometh the 
devil, and taketh away the word out 
of their hearts, lest they should be- 

lieve and be saved. 








others, one of. which is found nowhere else: 
in St. Luke’s account it is wholly isolated. Of 
the other six “ Parables of the Kingdom,” two 
only occur in this Gospel (ch. xiii. 18-21). 

by a parable.| St. Matthew says “in pa- 
rables”: St. Luke gives only one. Sparing- 
ness in recital is characteristic of this Gospel. 


5. and it was trodden down.| ‘This part of 
the similitude is found only in St. Luke. De 
Wette objects to it as unsuitable, since we are 
rather to think of the road as already trodden 
hard, so that the seed gets no covering of earth. 
Meyer answers, that it is not unsuitable to 
the general picture, although it is not to be 
pressed in the interpretation. The fact is, 
that it comes in, as it were, ex abundanti : the 
seed gets no covering or shelter, so that it is 
exposed to every kind of external injury, whe- 
ther from birds or from the feet of wayfarers. 


6. upon arock.| Or “upon the rock,” 
answering to the “stony (ze. shallow rocky) 
ground” of Matthew and Mark. The spring- 
ing up of the seed is distinctly stated in the 
parallel passages, and is rather implied in this 
(“when it was sprung up”). 

because it lacked moisture.| Addedby St. Luke. 
In the parallel passages the rising of the sun 
in the heavens is made part of the picture, 
and the heat of the sun is interpreted to mean 
persecution for religion. St. Luke omits this 
part of the parable itself, but preserves a trace 
of it in the interpretation (verse 13). 


7. among thorns.| “In the midst of 
the thorns.” The expression is peculiar to 
St. Luke, and is stronger than those which 
occur in the parallels. And St. Luke alone says 
that the thorns “sprang up with” the seed. 


8. an hundredfold.| SS. Matthew and Mark 
speak of various degrees of fruitfulness: St. 
Luke only mentions the highest degree. 


He that hath.] Compare Matt. xiii. 9; 
Mark iv. 9. 


9. his disciples asked him.| Literally “were 
asking.” ‘The question as given by St. Mat- 
thew has a more general form. “ Why 
speakest thou unto them in parables ?” (Matt. 
xiii. 10.) St. Mark, without giving the words 
of the question, makes it refer (as here) to 
the parable just delivered (Mark iv. 19). The 
first clause of the answer, as reported by St. 
Luke (verse 10), contains the substance of 
the answer to the general question “ why 
speakest thou unto them in parables?” though 
the question itself does not appear in this place. 
The answer is given much more fully by the 
other Evangelists, especially the first (Matt. 
xiii, 11-17; Markiv. 11, 12). 


11. The seed is the word of God.) This is 
implied, but not directly expressed, in Matt. 
xiii. 19. The language of Mark iv. 14, ap- 
proaches more nearly to the text. 


12, Those by the way side.) Ie. “They 
which are sown by the way side.” So Meyer 
and Godet, against De Wette. The seed 
properly represents the word, but is here 
applied to those who receive it. (So in verse 
13, “ They on the rock.”) Again the lan- 
guage of St. Mark and St. Luke approaches 
most nearly to each other: but the latter is 
more condensed than either of the parallels. 


they that hear.) St. Matthew (xiii. 19) 
adds “and understandeth it not.” Therefore, 
it is argued that by “they that hear” is meant 
“ They that bear and nothing more.” (De 
Wette, Godet.) This explanation is unneces- 
sary. The stress of the sentence rests on the 
“then” which follows. “As soon as they have 
heard, the devil comes,” &c. 


lest they should believe and be saved.] Pecu- 
liar to St. Luke, 


att. : 


v. 13—18,] SIEL URKE SV E. 
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16 €*No man, when he hath z Mat. s. 
lighted a candle, covereth it with a** 
vessel, or putteth zt under a bed; 
but setteth zt on a candlestick, that 
they which enter in may see the 
light. 
17 ‘For nothing is secret, that < Matt. 10. 
shall not be made manifest ; neither ~ 
any thing hid, that shall not be known 
and come abroad. 
18 Take heed therefore how ye 
hear: “for whosoever hath, to “Mate. 13. 
him shall be given; and whosoever ee 
hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he 
have. 


13 They on the rock are they, 
which, when they hear, receive the 
word with joy; and these have no 
root, which for a while believe, and 
in time of temptation fall away. 

14 And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when they 
have heard, go forth, and are choked 
with cares and riches and pleasures 
of this life, and bring no fruit to per- 
fection. 

15 But that on the good ground 
are they, which in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, 
keep zt, and bring forth fruit with 
patience. 


lse TOn 
seemeth to thinketh 
that he 
hath. 





14, go forth.| Peculiar to St. Luke. The 
clause is variously rendered : but our version 
follows the rendering of the Vulgate, which 
is adopted by De Wette, Bleek, Godet, Oos- 
terzee. No doubt this is the true translation. 
The phrase “go forth” is, as De Wette 
terms it, “a picturesque addition,” but it is 
much more: it marks the transition from 
hearing and learning to active life, and the 
dangers which religious principles encounter 
when they are subjected to the rough test of 
practice. 


15. in an honest and good heart.) ‘This 
also is peculiar to St. Luke. He seems to 
explain the meaning of the expression made 
use of in the parallel passage of St. Matthew, 
(Matt. xiii. 23) and (by consequence) that 
which occurs in Matt. xiii. 19: “He that 
heareth the word, and understandeth it” ... 
“heareth the word of the kingdom, and un- 
derstandeth it not.” There must be in the 
heart already something responsive to God’s 
message, in order that it may germinate and 
fructify. 


keep it... with patience.) These expressions 
also are found in St. Luke alone. They urge 
the need of perseverance, in opposition to the 
various temptations to fall away which have 
just been described. Godet compares Rom. 
ee 


16-18. PROVERBIAL SAYINGS IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE FOREGOING EXPOSITION. 


16. No man.| The short application which 
follows (verses 16-18) consists of expressions 
which, in Matthew, appear in different posi- 
tions. Verse 16 appears in Matt. v. 15 as part 
of the Sermon on the Mount, where it is 
not out of place. Verse 17 is found in Matt. 
x. 26 in a wholly different connexion. And 
the latter part of verse 18 is found in Matt. 


xiii. 12 in the discourse which intervenes 
between the Parable of the Sower and its inter- 
pretation. St. Mark, on the other hand, has 
the substance of these three verses in the same 
position in which they are found in St. Luke 
(Mark iv. 21-25), the substance of verse 18 
being given somewhat more fully than by St. 
Luke. De Wette says that the recurrence 
of these expressions in a somewhat different 
shape in other places is to be explained by the 
fact that they were circulated by oral tradi- 
tion in a detached form, This is, of course, 
very possible in certain cases; but it is also 
certain that our Lord repeated His sayings, 
and it seems clear that they were also made 
use of by Him in somewhat different connex- 
ions. It is to be observed that some of the 
phrases which appear here, are repeated even 
by the same Evangelists. Thus verse 16 re- 
curs in ch. xi. 33; verse 17 occurs in ch. xii. 
2, and the proverbial expression in verse 18, 
appears ch. xix. 26, as well as in Matt. xiii. 
12, and xxv. 29. So Meyer and Oosterzee. 
The connexion of this paragraph with that 
which precedes it, is at first sight obscure, 
but is (as De Wette shews) explained by 
verse 18. In fact, the first words of that 
verse “ Take heed therefore how ye hear,” 
give the key-note both of this paragraph and 
of the foregoing parable, and bind the whole 
together in one. On the meaning of the 
whole passage, see notes on Mark, iv. 21-25. 


a bed.) Rather, “a couch,” i 
17. come abroad.) Or “Come to light.” 


18. that which he seemeth to have.| Or 
“That which he thinketh he hath.” 
This expression is peculiar to St. Luke. In 
the parallel and similar passages (even in ch. 
xix. 26) it is “that which he hath.” De 
Wette explains it of the uncertainty of the 
possession; Meyer of the mistaken imagination 


46. 


k Matt. 8. 
23. 
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19 §@*Then came to him his 
mother and his brethren, and could 
not come at him for the press. 

20 And it was told him dy certain 
which said, Thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, desiring to 
see thee. 

21 And he answered and said 
unto them, My mother and my 
brethren are these which hear the 
word of God, and do it. 

22 4 Now it came to pass on a 
certain day, that he went into a ship 
with his disciples: and he said unto 
them, Let us go over unto the other 
side of the lake. And they launched 
forth. 

23 But as they sailed he fell 


of the person who supposes that the possession 
is his own. Godet points out that the “think- 
eth he hath” of St. Luke really comes to the 
same thing with the “hath” of Mark iv. 25 
(the only real parallel). That which has been 
heard, but is not understood (in the high 
sense of Matt. xiii. 19) may be said in one 
sense to be in the possession, and in another 
sense not to be in the possession, of the hearer. 
“He seemeth to have, who doth not use.” 
(Bengel.) 


19. Then came.| Or, but there came, This 
(verses 19-21) appears more fully in Matt. 
xii. 46-50, and Mark iii. 31-35 (where see 
notes). In each of those places it im- 
mediately precedes (instead of, as here, 
immediately following) the delivery of the 
Parable of the Sower. 


the press.) Or “the multitude.” 


21. sear the word of God, and do it.) Sub- 
stantially the same with the parallel expressions 
in Matt. xii. 50 and Mark iii. 33-35. But the 
words, as reported by St. Luke, seem to have 
acquired a new turn from the Parable of the 
Sower which they follow. St. Luke alone 
speaks here of “ hearing the word of God:” 
compare verses 12, 15, 18. 


THE VOYAGE TO THE COUNTRY OF THE 
GADARENES, 


22. Now it came to pass.) The same ac- 
count (verses 22-25) appears in Matt. viii. 
23-27, and more fully in Mark iv. 35-41. 
In St. Matthew’s narrative it follows the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, and Peter’s 
wife’s mother. (the conversations recorded ch. 
ix. 57-60, coming in between): St. Mark 
places it directly after the “ Parables of the 
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[v. 19—26. 


asleep: and there came down a 
storm of wind on the lake; and 
they were filled with water, and 
were in jeopardy. 

24 And they came to him, and 
awoke him, saying, Master, master, 
we perish. Then he arose, and re- 
buked the wind and the raging of the 
water: and they ceased, and there 
was a calm. 

25 And he said unto them, Where 
is your faith? And they being 
afraid wondered, saying one to an- 
other, What manner of man is 
this! for he. commandeth even the 
winds and water, and they obey 
him. 


26 4@*And they arrived at thess 


i Matt. 





Kingdom,” or so many of them as he recites. 
St. Matthew introduces it without a note of 
time; the reference to time which St. Luke 
gives is extremely vague; whereas St. Mark 
(who gives this account, as usual, with much 
precision with respect both to place and time) 
says distinctly that it belongs to the evening 
of the day on which the parables which he 
recites were delivered (Mark iv. 35). With 
this the order of St. Luke agrees. 

Let us go over.| Compare and see note on 
Matt. viii. 18. 


23. they were filled) Or “they were 
filling.” 


24. Master, master.) The repetition, pe- 
culiar to St. Luke, marks anxiety. 


26, And they arrived.| That which fol- 
lows (verses 26-39) is also found in the same 
position in Matt. viii. 28-34; Mark v. 1-20; 
where see notes. The -account of St. Mat- 
thew enters much less into detail. He does 
not mention with the same particularity with 
the other two Evangelists the savage condition 
of the demoniac, but contents himself with 
saying that he was “exceeding fierce; ” he 
omits all mention of our Lord’s question, 
and of the name of Legion given in reply 
(Mark v. 9; verse 30); and he tells us 
nothing about the condition of the man after 
his cure, or of our Lord’s advice to him 
(Mark v. 15, 18-20; verses 35, 36, 38, 39). 
On these points, as on one which will now 
be mentioned, there is close agreement be- 
tween St. Mark and St. Luke. St. Matthew 
speaks of two demoniacs; the other Evan- 
gelists of one only. With regard to this 
difficulty see note on Matt. viii. 28. 


they arrived.] Properly “they sailedin.” 


v. 27—37.] 


country of the Gadarenes, which is 
over against Galilee. 

27 And when he went forth to 
land, there met him out of the city 
a certain man, which had devils long 
time, and ware no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the 
tombs. 

28 When he saw Jesus, he cried 
out, and fell down before him, and 
with a loud voice said, What have 
I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
God most high? I beseech thee, 
torment me not. 

29 (For he had commanded the 
unclean spirit to come out of the 
man. For oftentimes it had caught 
him: and he was kept bound with 
chains and in fetters; and he brake 
the bands, and was driven of the 
devil into the wilderness. ) 

30 And Jesus asked him, saying, 
What is thy name? And he said, 
Legion: because many devils were 
entered into him. 

31 And they besought him that 
he would not command them to go 
out into the deep. 

32 And there was there an herd 
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of many swine feeding on the moun- 
tain: and they besought him that 
he would suffer them to enter into 
them. And he suffered them. 

33 Then went the devils out of 
the man, and entered into the swine : 
and the herd ran violently down a 
steep place into the lake, and were 
choked. 

34 When they that fed them saw 
what was done, they fled, and went 
and told i¢ in the city and in the 
country. 

35 Then they went out to see 
what was done ; and came to Jesus, 
and found the man, out of whom the 
devils were departed, sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his 
right mind: and they were afraid. 

36 They also which saw z¢ told 
them by what means he that was 
possessed of the devils was healed. 

37 M Then the whole multitude 
of the country of the Gadarenes 
round about besought him to depart 
from them; for they were taken 
with great fear; and he went up 
into the ship, and returned back 
again. 





the Gadarenes.| Or, as we are perhaps to 
read, “the Gerasenes,” As to the reading 
see notes on Matt. viii. 28, and Mark v. 1. 
St. Luke alone explains, for the benefit of his 
Gentile readers, that the country spoken of 
is “ over against Galilee.” Such geographical 
notices are rare in this Evangelist. In this 
passage it has special importance, as shewing 
the accuracy of St. Mark’s narrative, touching 
the place where the parables were delivered. 
See Resch, Jahrb. D. T. 1876, p. 664. 


27. there met him out of the city a certain 
man.| Rather “there met hima certain 
man of the city.” So Kuinol, Meyer, and 
De Wette, who points out that the demoniac 
lived among the tombs. 


devils.| Mark says “ an unclean spirit.” 


29. For he had commanded.) ‘The excla- 
mation of the demoniac is elicited by the 
urgent command of Jesus, which is accounted 
for by the detailed description of the symp- 
toms in the remainder of this verse. The 
weight of MS authority is, however, in favour 
of another reading, “He was, or con- 
tinued, commanding;” the tense ex- 


pressing the urgency and persistency with 
which the command was given. 


oftentimes.| Rather, “for a long time.” 


31. go out into the deep.) St. Matthew 
mentions the second request (verse 32) ofthe 
unclean spirits, but passes this over. St. 
Mark gives it in a different form. “He be- 
sought him much that He would not send 
them away out of the country” (compare 
and see on Mark v. 10). For this we have 
here a peculiar phrase, which is illustrated by 
the use of the same word in Rev. ix. 1; xx. 3, 
where it is translated “the bottomless pit,” 
and where it stands for the under-world, in 
which evil spirits are confined. On the 
whole subject see notes on the parallel 
passages. 


33. down a steep place.) 
steep.” 


“Down the 


36. was healed.| Properly, “was saved,” 
in the sense in which the word (bere peculiar 
to Luke) is used. 


37. Then the whole.) “And the whole 
multitude of the surrounding country 
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38 Now the man out of whom 
the devils were departed besought 
him that he might be with him: but 
Jesus sent him away, saying, 

39 Return to thine own house, 
and shew how great things God 
hath done unto thee. And he went 
his way, and published throughout 
the whole city how great things 
Jesus had done unto him. 

40 And it came to pass, that, 
when Jesus was returned, the people 
gladly received him: for they were 
all waiting for him. 


41 47And, behold, there came a 
of the Gerasenes besought him.” Com- 
pare and see note on verse 26. ‘Fhe expres- 


sion is obviously hyperbolical. So Matt. viii. 
34; Mark says simply, “they besought 
him.” 

38. Now the man.) Compare and see 
note on Mark v. 18. 


sent him away.| Literally, “dismissed 
him.” Mark says “suffered him not.” 


39. throughout the whole city.| Mark says 
more (verse 20), “He departed, and began 
to publish in Decapolis how great things 
Jesus had done for him.” St. Luke, as usual, 
omits the geographical detaily which would 
nave required explanation. 


40-56. THE RETURN TO CAPERNAUM, 
AND MIRACLES WROUGHT THERE. 


40. when Jesus was returned.| To Galilee, 
as appears from the parallel passages, Matt. 
ix. 1; Mark v. 21. St. Matthew adds that 
He “ came into his own city,’”—not Nazareth, 
but Capernaum for which He had previously 
quitted Nazareth (Matt. iv. 13). After His 
return to Capernaum St. Matthew mentions 
the cure of the paralytic, the calling of 
Matthew, and the discourse concerning fast- 
ing (related above, chapter v. 18-39, in the 
same order). Then follows the account of 
Jairus’ daughter interrupted by that of the 
woman who had an issue of blood (Matt. 
ix. 18-26). These occurrences are said to 
have taken place immediately after the con- 
versation concerning fasting “while He was 
yet speaking.” In Mark, v. 22-43, these 
two miracles occupy the same position as 
in St. Luke. As in the case of the demoniac 
just related, St. Mark’s account of these two 
miracles is the fullest; that of St. Matthew 
the most condensed, of the three Gospels. 
Compare with the following narrative (verses 
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[v. 38—44. 


man named Jairus, and he was a 
ruler of the synagogue: and he fell 
down at Jesus’ feet, and besought 
him that he would come into his 
house : 

42 For he had one only daughter, 
about twelve years of age, and she 
lay a dying. But as he went the 
people thronged him. 

43 9 And a woman having an 
issue of blood twelve years, which 
had spent all her living upon phy- 
sicians, neither could be healed of 


any, 
44 Came behind him, and touched 





41-56), and see notes on the parallel passages 
just referred to. 


received him.] The Authorised Version 
gives the true meaning by inserting “ gladly ;” 
they welcomed Him back again. St. Mark 
says that “much people gathered unto 
him,” and adds that “he was nigh unto the 
sea.” 


41, Jairus.| In Hebrew, Jair; compare 
Judg.x. 3. The name is given only by SS. Mark 
and Luke: the former calls him “ one of the 
rulers of the synagogue ;” Matthew “a ruler.” 
Matthew and Mark give the words of Jairus, 
the latter more fully; Luke merely gives 
their substance. In Matthew’s account, tne 
daughter is just dead, and the father expresses 
his belief in the power of Jesus to raise her to 
life; in Mark she 1s im extremis; in Luke it 
is said that she was dying when Jairus came. 
Matthew relates the history, “here as else- 
where, summarily ; he unites in one single 
message the arrival of the father, and that of 
the messenger, who comes afterwards to 
announce the death” (Godet). Compare and 
see note on ch. vil. 1. Mark and Luke give 
the age of the girl, which is not mentioned by 
Matthew, and Luke adds that she was an 
only child (compare ch. vii. 12). 


43. And a woman.) “And a woman 
having had an issue of blood twelve 
years, who had moreover” (zc. in addition 
to her malady) “spent all her living upon 
physicians and yet could not be healed 
by any one.” St. Matthew omits the mention 
of ineffectual attempts to cure the sufferer. 
St. Mark, on the other hand (v. 26), states 
this point even more strongly. Hence, some 
ingenious critics have argued that Luke has 
softened down this part of the narrative, from 
professional sensitiveness! At all events, he 
puts the matter strongly enough to be ac- 
cepted as an honest witness. 


v. 45—51.] 


the border of his garment: and 
immediately her issue of blood 
stanched. 

45 And Jesus said, Who touched 
me? When all denied, Peter and they 
that were with him said, Master, the 
multitude throng thee and press thee, 
and sayest thou, Who touched me ? 

46 And Jesus said, Somebody 
hath touched me: for I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of me. 

47 And when the woman saw 
that she was not hid, she came 
trembling, and falling down before 
him, she declared unto him before 
all the people for what cause she had 
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touched him, and how she was 
healed immediately. 

48 And he said unto her, Daughter, 
be of good comfort: thy faith hath 
made thee whole ; go in peace. 

49 S While he yet spake, there 
cometh one from the ruler of the 
synagogue’s house, saying to him, 
Thy daughter is dead; trouble not 
the Master. 

50 But when Jesus heard zt, he 
answered him, saying, Fear not: be- 
lieve only, and she shall be made 
whole. 

51 And when he came into the 
house, he suffered no man to go in, 





44, the border.) Or “the fringe.” See 
note on Matt. ix. 20, where the same word 
in the original is rendered “ the hem.” Mark 
simply has His garment. Matthew and 
Mark give the woman’s intention in the 
dramatic form of a soliloquy ; and Matthew 
does not state that the cure was effected im- 
mediately upon her touching the garment. 
If, indeed, we took his words alone, we 
should rather have inferred that it took place 
upon the utterance of the short speech re- 
corded here (verse 48). Mark and Luke, 
as usual, agree closely throughout. 


45. And Jesus said.) All the conversa- 
tion which follows (verses 45-47) disap- 
pears from St. Matthew’s concise narrative. 


Peter and they that were with him.) St. Peter 
is, as usual, the leader and spokesman of the 
Apostles. He is specially mentioned by St. 
Lukealone. He exhibits in this place his usual 
hastiness, assuming that the touch, of which 
our Lord was conscious, was nothing but the 
ordinary pressure of the crowd, and taking 
upon himself a/most to rebuke Him (com- 
pare Matt. xvi. 22). Observe the patient 
dignity of the Lord’s reply. 


46. virtue.) Or “power:” compare and 
note on Mark v. 30. See also ch. vi. 19. 


48. thy faith.| Compare ch. vii. 50. De 
Wette says that it is evident that these verses 
(45-48) are an interpolation into the simpler 
and more original narrative recorded by St. 
Matthew. He also finds in them several im- 
probabilities, specifying, however, only one, 
namely, the explanation of His sensation 
made by our Lord in verse 46. But, first, 
the omission of these three verses would not 
restore St. Luke’s narrative to a condition 
precisely similar to that of St. Matthew. 
There would still remain the sudden healing, 
immediately following the touch, which does 


not appear in St. Matthew’s account (see on 
verse 44). Moreover, the special improba- 
bility which De Wette has singled out for 
notice, seems to mark the originality of this 
part of the narrative. It is such as would 
hardly be inserted by a later historian. It 
would be more likely to be omitted in the pro- 
cess of softening down. ‘The strangeness of 
the incident would strike a thoughtful person 
in ancient as much as in modern times. Lastly, 
it may be questioned whether Matthew does 
not retain a vestige of this part of the nar- 
rative, which is now only found in Mark and 
Luke. In Matt. ix. 22, we read that “ Jesus 
turned him about, and when he saw her he 
said, Daughter,” &c. The action is the same 
as that described by Mark and Luke, and 
the expression “when He saw her” implies 
that our Lord turned round in search of the 
person who touched Him. ‘The conversa- 
tion, then, which is recorded by Mark and 
Luke, though not by Matthew, falls quite 
naturally into its place, consistently with 
the account of the Evangelist last men- 
tioned. 


49. While he yet spake.) ‘This part of the 
history (verses 49-51) does not occur in St. 
Matthew, but is given by St. Mark in nearly 
the same words. St. Mark, as usual, is the 
most full of detail, and St. Matthew the least 
circumstantial. Luke condenses into one the 
two entries made by our Lord (and recorded 
by Mark separately): 1. with Peter, James, 
and John into the house of Jairus; and 2. 
with the three Apostles, and the father and 
mother, into the chamber of death. In like 
manner Matthew groups together in one the 
two messages received by our Lord, and 
mentioned separately by the two other Evan- 
gelists: 1, stating the dangerous condition of 
the child; and 2, bringing news of her actual 
decease. 
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save Peter, and James, and John, 
and the father and the mother of the 
maiden. 

52 And all wept, and bewailed 
her: but he said, Weep not; she is 
not dead, but sleepeth. 

53 And they laughed him to scorn, 
knowing that she was dead. 

54 And he put them all out, and 
took her by the hand, and called, 
saying, Maid, arise. 

55 And her spirit came again, and 
she arose straightway: and he com- 
manded to give her meat. 

56 And her parents were aston- 
ished: but he charged them that 
they should tell no man what was 
done. 
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MITET: 


[v. 52—2. 


CHAPTER VL: 


1 Christ sendeth his apostles to work miracles, 
and to preach. 7 Herod desired to see Christ. 
17 Christ feedeth five thousand : 18 enguireth 
what opinion the world had of him: foretelleth 
his passion : 23 proposeth to all the pattern of 
his patience. 28 The transfiguration. 37 He 
healeth the lunatick: 43 again forewarneth 
his disciples of his, passion. 46 commendeth 
humility: 51 biddeth them to shew mildness 
towards all, without desire of revenge. 57 
Divers would follow him, but upon con- 
ditions. 


HEN ĉhe called his twelve dis- 4 matt 


ciples together, and gave ` 
them power and authority over all 
devils, and to cure diseases, 
2 And he sent them to preach the 





52, And al wept.| “And they were all 
weeping and mourning for her;” not in 
the chamber of death, but in the house 
(Meyer). This appears from a comparison 
of the text with Mark v. 40. Matthew also 
mentions the presence of minstrels, hired to 
attend the funeral. These all desired to 
follow Jesus to the chamber where the dead 
child lay, but (as the three Evangelists agree 
in telling us) “ He put them all out.” 


53. knowing that she wis dead.) This 
addition is peculiar to St. Luke. It makes it 
plain, if there can be any doubt on the point, 
that the girl was really dead. ‘“ Therefore 
they all ought to have acknowledged the 
miracle” (Bengel). Olshausen thinks it pro- 
bable that she was merely in a deep trance, 
and practically speaks of the act as a miracle 
of knowledge rather than of power. By 
“ knowing that she was dead,” he understands 
that her friends had tried every means of 
saving or resuscitating her, and were there- 
fore convinced that this was the case, This 
will not satisfy the requirements of this clause. 
As Godet shews, Luke would have used 
some less decided word than “ knowing,” if 
this thought had been in his mind. We 
must therefore interpret our Lord’s words 
in the previous verse to mean, not that the 
maid was not really dead, but that with Him 
in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, death is no death but merely a trans- 
ient sleep out of which He can at will 
awaken His servants (compare the use of 
language misunderstood by the disciples in 
John xi. 11). The instinct of the apostolic, 
and of the later Church, has shrunk from 
applying the term “death” to the condition 
of the Christian after his removal from this 


world, and, after the example of Christ, and 
with the same great truth in view which is 
here taught by Him, the word “sleep” has 
been commonly substituted for it (see Acts 
vil, 60; 1 Thess. iv. 14). 


54. Maid, arise.) ‘The exact words, of 
which these are a translation, are given by St. 
Mark (compare and.see note on Mark v. 41); 
no words are given by Matthew, but the three 
Evangelists describe the accompanying ac- 
tion, 


55. arose straightway.) St. Mark adds 
“and walked.” 

and he commanded.| ‘The charges to give 
the maid something to eat, and to keep the 
event secret, are found in Mark and Luke, not 
in Matthew. The former is especially worthy 
to be noticed. It shows that the miracle was 
no mere display of thaumaturgic power. As 
in the case of the widow’s son (compare 
and see on ch. vii. 13-15), Jesus wrought 
the miracle, not to shew His power, but 
because He desired to do good. Again, if the 
historians had desired to make the miracle as 
surprising as possible, they might have been 
disposed to suppress rather than to record this 
fact ; since it might naturally be thought that 
one who had the power to raise the dead to 
life, would have no need especially to prescribe 
the means of preserving life. 


CHAP. IX.— 1-9. MISSION OF THE APOSTLES 
AND THE EFFECT UPON HEROD. 


1. Then he called.) This mission of the 
Twelve occurs in the same position in Mark 
vi. 7-13 (where see notes), except that the 
second rejection of Jesus by His countrymen 
at Nazareth comes in between. ‘The records 
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kingdom of God, and to heal the 
sick. 

3 And he said unto them, Take 
nothing for your journey, neither 
staves, nor scrip, neither bread, 
neither money; neither have two 
coats apiece. 

4 And whatsoever house ye enter 
into, there abide, and thence de- 
part. 

5 And whosoever will not receive 
you, when ye go out of that city, 
shake off the very dust from your 
feet for a testimony against them. 


6 And they departed, and went 


of St. Mark and St. Luke agree very closely. 
St. Matthew,as usual, gives the discourse much 
more in detail (Matt. x.), but interposes two 
miracles betweenthe raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
and this charge to the Apostles, viz. the healing 
of two blind men, and the casting out of the 
dumb devil (Matt. ix. 27-35): much of the 
additional matter in St. Matthew’s report, 
appears in the charge to the Seventy, given 
only by Luke (ch. xii.). 

his twelve disciples.| We are probably to 
read with the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS 
“the twelve,” the equivalent formula in the 
text having crept in from the parallel passage 
in St. Matthew. “The Twelve” is the ex- 
pression regularly employed by St. Luke. 


7, Herod the tetrarch.| Herod Antipas. 
See on ch. li. 1. Both St. Mark and St. Luke 
mention this doubt and difficulty in the mind of 
Herod, and the various conjectures current 
about Jesus, immediately after the mission of 
the Twelve. This mission had no doubt 
the effect of spreading the fame of Jesus 
widely throughout Galilee. Compare and 
see notes on the parallel passage in Mark vi. 
14-16; and see especially vi. 14. St. Mark, how- 
ever, takes this opportunity of introducing (by 
way of explanation) the imprisonment (Mark 
vi. 17-20) and violent death (Mark vi. 21-29) 
of the Baptist, of which the former is mention- 
ed, in anticipation, by St. Luke (ch. iii. 19, 
20) while the latter is not related by him 
although in verse 9 it is referred to in his 
report of Herod’s words. We find in St. 
Matthew also a very brief account of Herod 
hearing of the fame of Jesus, which is made 
the occasion of introducing the history of the 
Baptist’s imprisonment and death. (Matt. xiv. 
1-12.) There it immediately follows the deli- 
very of the seven ‘‘ Parables of the Kingdom.” 
It can hardly be an accident, however, that 
Matthew does mention something else about 
John the Baptist (viz. his sending disciples to 
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through the towns, preaching the 
gospel, and healing every where. 

7 4°Now Herod 
heard of all that was done by him: * 
and he was perplexed, because that it 
was said of some, that John was risen 
from the dead ; 

8 And of some, that Elias had 
appeared ; and of others, that one of 
the old prophets was risen again. 

g And Herod said, John have I 
beheaded: but who is this, of whom 
I hear such things? And he desired 
to see him. 

10 f And the apostles, when they 





Jesus) immediately after the charge to the 
‘Twelve. (Matt. xi. 1-15.) It is easy to ima- 
gine that, if it was customary to recite from 
memory the leading facts of our Lord’s his- 
tory, and to follow an order preserved by the 
association of ideas, a kindred event might in 
some cases be substituted for that which oc- 
cupied the same place in the original recital. 


of all that was done by him.| Or as we 
ought probably to read, “of all that was 
being done;” ze. not the works of Jesus 
alone, but the teaching and works of His 
Apostles; though, of course, the works of 
Jesus are chiefly referred to; this serves to 
connect what follows closely with the fore- 
going mission of the Twelve. 

said of some.| By Herod himself, according 
to Mark vi. 14, 16, where see note. So it is 
in Matt. xiv. 1, where (however) the perplexity 
of Herod and the various theories concerning 
the person of Jesus do not appear. 

8, Elias.) Compare and see note on ch. i. 
Uys 

9. have I beheaded.| Rather “I behead- 
ed.” Luke mentions the death of John only 
in this incidental way, a fact strangely over- 
looked by Renan, who asserts that St. Luke 
suppresses the account of the murder of John 
the Baptist by Antipas. See ‘Les Evangiles,’ 
P- 255. 

he desired to see him.| This fact is not men- 
tioned in either of the parallel passages. It is, 
however, repeated in ch. xxiii. 8, where the 
reason of Herad’s wish also appears. ‘This 
Evangelist only tells us that our Lord was 
sent by Pilate to Herod, before the crucifixion. 
(ch. xxiii. 6-12.) 


10—17. RETURN OF THE APOSTLES AND 
THE MIRACLE OF FEEDING. 


10. And the apostles.) The return of the 
Twelve from their circuits is mentioned in the 
2° 
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€ Matt. 14. had done. 


13. 


€ Matt. 14. 
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were returned, told him all that they 
@ And he took them, and 
went aside privately into a desert 
place belonging to the city called 
Bethsaida. 

I1 And the people, when they 
knew it, followed him: and he re- 
ceived them, and spake unto them 
of the kingdom of God, and healed 
them that had need of healing. 

12 “And when the day began to 
wear away, then came the twelve, 
and said unto him, Send the multi- 
tude away, that they may go into 
the towns and country round about, 
and lodge, and get victuals: for we 
are here in a desert place. 





same connexion, Mark vi. 30, It is there as 
here, immediately followed by the retirement 
of Christ with His disciples into a desert place, 
and by the feeding of the five thousand. The 
retirement to the desert place, and the subse- 
quent miracle, are also mentioned by Matthew 
directly after the account of Herod’s hearing 
of Jesus, and not of the death of the Baptist, 
which there (as in Mark) comes in as an ep- 
isode. Compare and see notes on Matt. xiv. 
13-21; Mark vi. 30-44. Certain differences 
ought to be noticed at this paint. St. Matthew 
appears to intimate that the retirement of 
Jesus took place in consequence of His hearing 
of the violent death of John, and as a pre- 
cautionary measure. St. Mark states distinctly 
that it was for the sake of quiet ; His teaching 
and that of His disciples having so roused 
men’s minds that they were followed and 
thronged in every place. These two reasons 
do, in fact, run up into one. Luke assigns no 
reason. Matthew and Mark both tell us that 
Jesus and His disciples both went to and re- 
turned from the “desert place” by ship. Both 
the voyage and the return are omitted by Luke. 
With the account of the miracle which fol- 
lowed (verses 10-17) compare and see notes 
on Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; John 
Vi. I-13. 

into a desert, d9c.] Perhaps we ought to 
read “into a city called Bethsaida.” 
See note on Mark vi. 45. The name Beth- 
saida is omitted in the Sinaitic Codex. Resch, 
l.c. p. 665, gives strong reasons for regarding 
it as an explanatory gloss. 


11. healed them that had need.) Mentioned 
in Matt. xiv. 14, but not in Mark vi. 34, where 
our Lord’s teaching only is mentioned. These 
points are combined in the text. 


12. And when the day.) Or “Now the 
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13 But he said unto them, Give 
ye them to eat. And they said, We 
have no more but five loaves and 
two fishes ; except we should go and 
buy meat for all this people. 

14 For they were about five thou- 
sand men. And he said to his dis- 
ciples, Make them sit down by fifties 
in a company. 

15 And they did so, and made 
them all sit down. 

16 Then he took the five loaves 
and the two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he blessed them, and 
brake, and gave to the disciples to 
set before the multitude. 

17 And they did eat, and were all 


day began to wear and the 


twelve came,” &e. 


away; 


13. Give ye them.] The conversation, as 
repeated in Mark vi. 37, 38, is somewhat more 
full of detail. The suggestion of “two hun- 
dred pennyworth of bread” there referred to 
does not appear in Matthew or in Mark. But 
it is given in John vi. 5-9, where the conver- 
sation is more fully repeated, and where 
Philip and Andrew are expressly named as 
having taken part in it. ‘There is, however, a 
trace of Philip’s suggestion (John vi. 7, comp. 
Mark vi. 37) in the last words of this verse. 


14. about five thousand men.) So SS, Mat- 
thew, Mark,and John: the word used by all the 
Evangelists for “men”, means adult males. 
We should therefore have inferred the presence 
of women and children also, even if St. Mat- 
thew (xiv. 21) had not expressly stated it. 


17. Up to this point the narrative agrees 
closely with that of St. Mark, the only differ- 
ences arising from omission, or condensation, 
and specially from disregard of geographical 
details. But between this and the following 
verse there is a considerable gap. St. Luke 
passes over a series of events related by St. 
Mark vii. 24, viii. 26. It is important to 
notice this for two reasons; (1) because 
it is the most striking instance of St. Luke’s 
habit of avoiding any approach to repeti- 
tion: that portion of St. Mark’s Gospel 
records events for which parallels are found 
elsewhere in St. Luke; (2) because it 
supplies a strong argument against the 
theory that St. Luke was guided throughout 
by one fixed purpose, that of giving promi- 
nence to all acts and sayings which concerned 
the Gentiles. ‘The missing portion expressly 
describes the proceedings of our Lord in 
heathen and semi-heathen districts, Phoenicia, 


v. 18—27.] 


filled: and there was taken up of 
fragments that remained to them 
twelve baskets. 

18 M And it came to pass, as he 
was alone praying, his disciples were 
with him: and he asked them, say- 
ing, Whom say the people that Iam ? 

19 They answering said, John the 
Baptist ; but some say, Elias; and 
others say, that one of the old pro- 
phets is risen again. 

20 He said unto them, But whom 
say ye that I am? Peter answering 
said, The Christ of God. 

21 And he straitly charged them, 
and commanded them to tell no man 
that thing ; 

22 Saying, The Son of man 
must suffer many things, and be re- 
jected of the elders and chief priests 


Matt. 16. 
3. 


Matt. 17. 
2. 


North Galilee, and Decapolis, and would 
have been especially interesting and important 
to the Evangelist, assuming his views to be 
such as are attributed to him by a certain 
school of critics. See Resch, A C, 1876, 
p. 661. 


18-27. THE CONFESSION OF ST. PETER 
AND CHARGES TO THE DISCIPLES, 


18. And it came to pass.| With this brief 
formula St. Luke transports his readers to a 
different time and place. The transaction 
which he now relates occurred on the way to 
Cæsarea Philippi, see note on Mark viii. 27. 
The narrative which follows (verses 18-27) 
agrees closely with Matt. xvi. 13-28; Mark 
vill. 27-38 ; where see notes. 


as he was alone praying.| This is not else- 
where mentioned in connexion with the con- 
fession of St. Peter. But in this statement of 
St. Luke’s we seem to find a vestige of that 
which is stated by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
immediately after the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, namely, that Jesus departed into a 
mountain to pray, and, as St. Matthew adds, 
“was there alone.” (Matt. xiv. 23; Mark 
vi. 46.) 


19. the old prophets.) ‘The expression is 
peculiar to St. Luke, both here and in the 
similar place in which it is found (verse 8). 


20. The Christ of God.) The three Evan- 
gelists phrase Peter’s answer somewhat differ- 
ently. St. Matthew gives it at the greatest 
length; St. Markmost succinctly. Theanswers 
are virtually the same. Then follows in 
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and scribes, and be slain, and be 
raised the third day. 

23 TŽ And he said to them all, If + Matt. ro. 
any man will come after me, let him ** 
deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. 

24 For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it : but whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake, the same shall 
save it. 

25 ‘For what is a man advant- # Matt. x6. 
aged, if he gain the whole world, and Mark s. 
lose himself, or be cast away ? 

26 *For whosoever shall be * Matt. ro. 
ashamed of me and of my words, of ~ 
him shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he shall come in his own glory, 
and im his Father’s, and of the holy 


angels, A AEA 
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Matt. xvi. 17-19 the blessing and promise to 
Peter which is wanting in the other Gospels. 


22. The Son of man.) After the prediction 
of the Passion and Resurrection, in which the 
three Gospels agree closely, SS. Matthew and 
Mark place the rebuke of Peter, and the re- 
proof which it drew forth from our Lord. 
This is wanting here—a point of importance 
in its bearing upon the feelings of St. Luke, 
the disciple of St. Paul, towards the older 
Apostle ; but a trace of it remains in the dis- 
course on self-denial which follows, which is 
closely connected with it, and which appears 
in the three Gospels. 


23. to them all.| Including, according to 
Mark viii. 34, both His disciples and the 
people. In the short discourse which follows 
there is no material difference between the 
Evangelists except as regards the warning 
against false shame and the prediction of a 
future judgment. 

will] I. e. “ Willeth,” or “desireth to :” 
so also in the first clause of verse 24. 


24. wilt lose.) Rather, “Shall lose.” 


25. be cast away.| Rather, “Suffer dam- 
age.” This is opposed to “gain,” as “lose” 
is to “save.” 


26. For whosoever shall.| In this clause 
SS. Mark and Luke agree. St. Matthew has 
in the place of it a direct assertion of the judg- 
ment to come (which is here assumed) and no 
warning against being ashamed of Christ. 


27. But I tell you.) This clause is found 
with no material variation in the three Evan- 
eA 18} 
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there be some standing here, which 
shall not taste of death, till they see 
the kingdom of God. 


*Matt.17. 28 “*And it came to pass about 
lOr, an eight days after these 'sayings, 
things. he took Peter and John and James, 


and went up into a mountain to 
pray. 

29 And as he prayed, the fashion 
of his countenance was altered, and 
his raiment was white and glistering. 

30 And, behold, there talked with 
him two men, which were Moses 
and Elias : 

31 Who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. 
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32 But Peter and they that were 
with him were heavy with sleep: 
and when they were awake, they 
saw his glory, and the two men that 
stood with him. 

33 And it came to pass, as they 
departed from him, Peter said unto 
Jesus, Master, it is good for us to 
be here: and let us make three 
tabernacles; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elias: not 
knowing what he said. 

34 While he thus spake, there 
came a cloud, and overshadowed 
them: and they feared as they en- 
tered into the cloud. 

35 And there came a voice out 








gelists at the end of the discourse which it is 
here made to close. Compare and see notes 
on Matt. xvi. 28; Mark ix. 1. 


standing here.| Or, “Of them that stand 
here.” 


28-36. THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


28. And it came to pass.| With the fol- 
lowing account of the Transfiguration, com- 
pare and see notes on the parallel passages in 
Matt. xvii. 1-13; Mark ig, 1-13. In the 
three accounts the Transfiguration is made to 
follow the confession of St. Peter, and the 
conversation just recited, and by each Evan- 
gelist a definite interval of time is said to have 
elapsed since the events last narrated. SS. 
Matthew and Mark speak of this interval as 
one of six days; St. Luke speaks of eight days. 
On this divergence of expression see note on 
Matt. xvii. 1. It may be observed that there is a 
close substantial agreement between the three 
accounts, combined with such difference of 
language as shews their independence of one 
another. It would not be easy to say which 
two of the Evangelists agree most with each 
other as against the third. 


took Peter and John and James.) “Took 
with him Peter and John and James.” 


to pray.| Compare verse 29. This is men- 
tioned by St. Luke alone. See also ch, iii. 21, 
where St. Luke (and he only) tells us that 
Jesus was praying when the Holy Ghost 
descended upon Him, and a voice was 
heard from heaven, at the time of His 
Baptism. 


29. white and glistering.] Or, “Sparkling 
white:” Mark adds, “as snow.” Matthew 
alone tells us that “ his face did shine as the 
sun.” 


81. Who appeared.| The other Synoptists 
state that Moses and Elias were talking with 
Jesus: St. Luke alone tells us the subject of 
their conversation. It was the “ decease ” (lite- 
rally “departure” out of this world) which 
Jesus should fulfil at Jerusalem. The word, 
as Godet shews, is especially chosen to in- 
clude the Death and the Ascension of Christ. 
See on verse 51. Judging partly from pecu- 
liarities of style, partly from the tone of the 
narrative, we may perhaps infer (with Resch, 
l.c., p. 671), that St. Luke derived this notice 
from the same source as that which supplied 
the materials for the large portions from ch. 
ix. 51 to xviii, 17, which is peculiar to this 
Evangelist. 


32. But Peter.| ‘This verse also is pecu- 
liar to St. Luke. He alone tells us that the 
disciples were “heavy with sleep.” The 
next words, however, may be rendered, “ but 
having kept awake,” implying a successful 
struggle against the heaviness. 

33. as they departed from him.| Or, “As 
they were being separated from Him.” 
I. e. Moses and Elias (compare ch. xxiv. 51). 
This is not mentioned in the parallel passages. 


not knowing what he said.) ‘This expla- 
nation appears only in Mark and Luke: the 
former adds, “for they were sore afraid.” 


34. there came a cloud.) So also SS. Mat- 
thew and Mark; the former alone says that it 
was a bright cloud. St. Luke here adds that 
“they (the disciples) feared as they (Moses 
and Elias) entered into the cloud.” The cloud 
came and concealed the forms of the prophets 
from the eyes of the disciples, even as Jesus 
Himself was afterwards received up to glory 
in a cloud which hid Him from their sight. 
Acts 1. 9. 


Matt. 17. 


v. 36—41.] 


of the cloud, saying, This is my be- 
loved Son : hear him. 

36 And when the voice was past, 
Jesus was found alone. And they 
kept zt close, and told no man in 
those days any of those things which 
they had seen. 

37 9%And it came to pass, that 
on the next day, when they were 
come down from the hill, much 
people met him. 


38 And, behold, a man of the 
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company cried out, saying, Master, 
I beseech thee, look upon my son: 
for he is mine only child. 

39 And, lo, a spirit taketh him, 
and he suddenly crieth out ; and it 
teareth him that he foameth again, 
and bruising him hardly departeth 
from him. 

40 And I besought thy disciples 
to cast him out; and they could 
not. 


41 And Jesus answering said, O 





35. This is my beloved Son.| So in the 
other Evangelists. Matthew alone adds, “in 
whom I am well pleased” (compare Matt. iii. 
17; ch. ili. 22). For “beloved” in the text, 
there is another well-supported reading, viz. 
“elect” or “chosen.” It is found in N B, 
and accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles. Independently of any question of 
external evidence, it is more probable that 
“beloved” should have been substituted for 
“elect,” than that the contrary should have 
taken place. Weare therefore very probably 
to read “chosen.” Compare Isai. xlii. 1. 


36. And when the voice.| SS. Matthew and 
Mark recount what followed somewhat more 
fully. The former tells us that Jesus charged 
the three disciples to conceal what they had 
seen, until after His resurrection from the 
dead. St. Luke, in this verse, tells us that they 
did so, but does not mention the command. 
St. Mark mentions both the command, and the 
disciples’ observance of it. SS. Matthew and 
Mark subjoin to their account of the Trans- 
figuration a short report (here wanting) of a 
conyersation which took place between our 
Lord and the three favoured disciples, on 
their way down from the mount, on the ex- 
pected return of Elijah, whom He declares 
to have come again in the person of John the 
Baptist. The omission has been regarded 
by some critics as an indication of St. Luke’s 
tendency to avoid references to events spe- 
cially interesting to Hebrews. It is best 
accounted for by Resch, /.c., who points out 
that St. Luke has already recorded our Lord’s 
judgment concerning John the Baptist, on 
ch. vii. 24-35, and i. 17, and, as usual, avoids 
repetition. 


37-45. THE HEALING AT THE Foot OF 
THE MOUNTAIN. 


37. on the next day.| ‘The three Synop- 
tists still follow the same order, and place 
the miracle which follows immediately after 
the Transfiguration (with verses 37-42 com- 
pare and see notes on Matt. xvii. 14-21; 





Mark ix. 14-29). Here St. Mark, as usual, is 
the most precise and full of detail. His nar- 
rative places the whole scene before our eyes 
in a wonderfully vivid manner. It occupies 
here a middle position between Matthew and 
Luke. St. Luke also states directly that the 
occurrence took place on the day after the 
Transfiguration. This is quite consistent 
with the other accounts, and supposing the 
Transfiguration to have occurred in the night, 
which may perhaps be inferred from verse 32, 
the cure of the demoniac child, which all 
agree in placing immediately after the de- 
scent of Jesus from the mountain, took place 
on the following morning. 


much people.| Or, “A great crowd.” 
St. Matthew says nothing of the crowd: he 
speaks only of the father’s petition. St. Mark, 
on the other hand, describes the wild excite- 
ment of the people. 


38. And, behold.| Or, “And, behold, a 
man came from the crowd and shouted 
out, saying.” St. Matthew tells us that he 
came and knelt before Jesus. 


mine only child.| Peculiar to St. Luke: 
compare and see note on ch. viii. 42. 


39. he suddenly crieth out.) ‘There is 
some doubt whether this should not be ren- 
dered “it suddenly crieth out” (ze. the evil 
spirit). This is the more obvious translation, 
as that of our Authorised Version involves 
a change of construction in the original 
text. So it is taken by Bleek, Oosterzee, 
and others (compare ch. iv. 41). Meyer, 
however, points out that the word which 
we render “suddenly” indicates a conse- 
quence from the seizure by the spirit, and 
takes the boy as the subject of the verb 
“crieth out.” It is so rendered also by 
Kuinol and De Wette. Probably this is the 
true construction, and we may translate the 
passage thus, “And behold, a spirit seizeth 
him, and at once he shrieketh, and it 
teareth him,’ &c. On the physical charac- 
teristics of this attack see note on Mark, /.c. 
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faithless and perverse generation, how 
long shall I be with you, and suffer 
you? Bring thy son hither. 

42 And as he was yet a coming, 
the devil threw him down, and tare 
him. And Jesus rebuked the un- 
clean spirit, and healed the child, 
and delivered him again to his father. 

43 T And they were all amazed 
at the mighty power of God. But 
while they wondered every one at 
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[v. 42—46. 


all things which Jesus did, he said 
unto his disciples, 


44 Let these sayings sink down © Mate. 


into your ears: for the Son of man ?* 
shall be delivered into the hands of 
men. 

45 But they understood not this 
saying, and it was hid from them, 


that they perceived it not: and they ,,,., 


feared to ask him of that saying. 


46 1? Then there arose a reason- 34. 





42. And as he was yet.) This attack which 
took place in the presence of Jesus, is not 
mentioned by St. Matthew at all. We find it 
in Mark ix. 20; and that Evangelist interposes, 
between it and the final cure, a touching con- 
versation between our Lord and the father of 
the child (Mark ix. 21-24). 


delivered him again.) Compare and see 
note onch. vii. 15. SS. Matthewand Mark here 
add a question put to Jesus by His disciples 
(“Why could not we cast him out?”), and our 
Lord’s reply. There is probably a trace of 
this conversation in St. Luke’s account, in the 
first clause of verse 43 describing the impres- 
sion produced by this wonderful work. The 
conversation, which took place under the in- 
fluence of this impression, does not appear in 
this place; the impression itself is recorded 
in terms which are peculiar to this Gospel. 


43. But while they.| St. Luke appears to 
connect the declaration which follows (verses 
44, 45; compare and see notes on Matt. xvii. 
22, 23; Mark ix. 30-32) with the effect pro- 
duced on the minds of the disciples, not 
merely by our Lord’s miracles in general, but 
more particularly by the work which has just 
been narrated. The Evangelist delights to 
trace a connexion between cause and effect. 
Accordingly, with his usual disregard of 
local details, he passes over what appears 
from the two parallel narratives, viz., that 
Jesus had left the place where He had healed 
the demoniac child, and was now on his way 
through Galilee. ‘The announcement of His 
death (the second made by Him; see verse 
22) is more fully given by the first two Evan- 
gelists, who also tell us that He foretold His 
resurrection. But the impression produced on 
the disciples’ minds is given most fully by St. 
Luke, with whose words the language of St. 
Mark (though more condensed) has much in 
common. St. Luke, as De Wette observes, 
places in marked contrast the wonder and 
admiration excited by the works of Christ, 
and the announcement of His approaching 
death. The words of Christ were calcu- 
lated to check the disciples’ hope of an 
earthly kingdom. 


which Jesus did.| Or according to the 
commonly received reading, “ Which Jesus 
had done.” (His miracles generally, with 
especial reference to that which He had so 
recently wrought.) But the reading of all 
the most important MSS must be rendered, 
“Which Jesus was doing,” ze. “did con- 
tinually ;” and this must be understood with 
reference to the entire series of miracles which 
is regarded as not yet completed. 


45. that they perceived it not.) Rather, 
“That they should not perceive it.” 
The meaning of the words was concealed 
from them by a higher power, to keep them 
for atime in ignorance (Meyer, De Wette, 
Godet). 


46-50. THE GREAT LESSONS ON Hu- 
MILITY AND BROTHERLY LOVE. 


46. Then there arose.| Or “Then there 
came in.” With the following account 
compare and see notes on Matt. xvii. 24 
-xvill. 35. The first two Evangelists agree in 
saying that Jesus and His disciples came to 
Capernaum after the second announcement 
of His Passion which has just been recited. 
St. Matthew then mentions the miracle of the 
tribute-money (noticed by him alone), and 
then tells us that the disciples “ came unto 
Jesus saying, Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?” Then follows the action 
recorded in verse 47, and a lengthened dis- 
course, including the words which occur in 
verse 48. ‘The discourse contains many say- 
ings which occur in other contexts in St. 
Mark and St. Luke, as well as much which 
is peculiar to St. Matthew. But it does not 
contain the short conversation with John, given 
vv. 49,50. St. Mark, as usual, is more explicit 
as to time. He informs us that the dispute 
between the disciples had occurred on the 
way to Capernaum, but that Jesus questioned 
them as to the subject of it on their arrival. 
Then after the words which form the closing 
sentence of verse 48 follows the action men- 
tioned verse 47, and the words which here 
accompany it (“ Whosoever shall,” &c.). The 
report of John which follows (verse 49), and 
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should be greatest. 

47 And Jesus, perceiving the 
thought of their heart, took a child, 
and set him by him, 

48 And said unto them, Whoso- 
ever shall receive this child in my 
name receiveth me: and whosoever 
shall receive me receiveth him that 
sent me: for he that is least among 
you all, the same shall be great. 





the answer of Jesus (verse 50), come next 
(though they do not appear in Matthew at 
all), but the answer is given somewhat more 
fully. St. Mark also connects this conversa- 
tion with the foregoing words of Jesus, first by 
saying (Mark ix. 38), “ And John answered 
him, saying,” &e. (as in verse 49), and then 
by presently reverting (Mark ix. 42; com- 
pare Matt. xviii. 6) to the “ little ones which 
believe in me.” Of these links the second is 
of course wanting in Luke, though the order 
is the same, so far as the narrative continues. 
But SS. Mark and Matthew append a length- 
ened discourse, which has much in common 
with the report in Matt. xviii., though there 
is nothing corresponding to it in the text. 
Finally, after the conclusion of these dis- 
courses, the first two Evangelists agree in 
saying that Jesus left Capernaum and tra- 
velled in the direction of Judæa. 


greatest.| Matthew adds “in the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


47. thought.| “Reasoning.” The same 
word which is used in the previous verse. 


took.| “Laid hold of.” The words of 
Jesus, as usual, are more fully reported by St. 
Matthew than by St. Mark or St. Luke. De 
Wette objects to the expression “this child” 
as out of place in the words of Jesus, and to 
those words (as reported by St. Luke) as 
wanting clearness and connexion. Meyer well 
explains the passage. “This child,” the child 
whom Jesus set before His followers, stands 
as the type of the humble and childlike dis- 
ciple: and (the dispute having been about the 
comparative greatness of the disciples) such 
a disciple is the greatest: he is so honoured 
by God, that he stands on earth as the repre- 
sentative of Christ, and of God Himself (verse 
47), since “he that is (willingly) least among 
you all, the same shall be (truly) great” 
(verse 48). 


49. in thy name.) This is the connecting 
link between the speech of John and the fore- 
going words of Jesus. Our Lord had spoken 
of receiving a little child, or one who was 
like a little child, “in Hisname.” ‘This sug- 


said, Master, we saw one casting out 3® 
devils in thy name; and we forbad 
him, because he followeth not with us. 

50 And Jesus said unto him, For- 
bid him not: for he that is not 
against us is for us. 

51 f And it came to pass, when 
the time was come that he should be 
received up, he stedfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem, 


gests to John to speak of that which had been 
attempted, or effected, in the name of Christ. 
With regard to the incident, see note on 
Mark ix. 38. 


50. Forbid him not.) St. Mark adds, “ for 
there is no man which shall do a miracle in 
my name that can lightly speak evil of me,” 
and then continues as in the text. 

against us is for us.) ‘The great prepon- 
derance of MS authority, and of that of an- 
cient versions, is in favour of the following 
reading, “He that is not against you is 
for you.” There is a similar confusion in 
Mark ix. 40, where see note. 


51-56. BEGINNING OF JOURNEY TOWARDS 
JERUSALEM; THE SAMARITAN VILLAGE. 


51. And it came to pass.| See Note at 


the end of the Chapter. 


qhen the time was.| Properly “When the 
days of his being taken up were being 
fulfilled” The words do not mean that 
the time for Jesus to be taken up was come, 
but that it was now drawing near. (See, how- 
ever, Acts ii. 1, and the note on that pas- 
sage.) By His being “taken up” is meant 
His ascension, the close of His manifestation 
upon earth (compare. Mark xvi. 19; Acts i. 
2, 11; 1 Tim. iii. 16, where the cognate verb 
is used in the original text); but the 
entire series of events, commencing with the 
Passion and ending with the Resurrection, 
may be regarded as one act, marking the 
termination of His earthly life and ministry. 
Compare the use of the word “ decease,” or 
departure, v. 31 (where see note) to signify 
the same series of events, and the frequent 
use of the expression “ lift up” in St. John’s 
Gospel to signify the death of Christ, but 
apparently with a further allusion to His 
glorious ascension (John iii. 14; viii. 28; xii. 
32). 

he stedfastly set his face.) The expression 
evidently means something more than that 
Jerusalem was the end of the journey and 
the direction in which it tended it implies 


52 And sent messengers before 
his face: and they went, and entered 
into a village of the Samaritans, to 
make ready for him. 

53 And they did not receive him, 
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because his face was as though he 
would go to Jerusalem. 

54 And when his disciples James 
and John saw this, they said, Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to 





that Jesus looked forward to dangers and 
obstacles to be encountered and sur- 
mounted. There seems also to be a 
reminiscence of Jer. xxi. ro, “For I have 
set my face against this city for evil, and not 
for good, saith the Lord” (the verb in the 
original being the same which occurs in the 
LXX version of that passage). Jesus had 
spent much time in Galilee, and even among 
half heathen districts: see notes on Mark 
vil. 24 and 31. He now turned His face 
steadily towards the centre of Jewish life, 
where He was soon about to “ accom- 
plish His decease,” or departure out of this 
world (verse 31). The expression is pro- 
bably used in anticipation of the refusal of 
the Samaritans to entertain our Lord, men- 
tioned below, verse 53. The Evangelist wishes 
us to understand that He set out with the 
fixed determination of travelling to Jerusa- 
lem; and that although the inhospitable con- 
duct of the Samaritans turned Him aside out 
of the direct road, this object was never lost 
sight of. 


52. sent messengers.| He was accompa- 
nied by so great a train of disciples, including 
the Twelve, the women specifically mentioned 
ch. viii. 2, 3 (who are said, Matt. xxvii. 55, to 
have “followed Jesus from Galilee”) and, no 
doubt, others who are not named (see verses 
57-62), that it was necessary to make prepa- 
ration for their reception as well as for that of 
chance hearers, who were attracted by His 
teaching or by His miracles, and followed 
Him from place to place (v. 11). The 
difficulty in the wilderness of Bethsaida had 
shewn the necessity of making such provision 
(v. 12), and although our Lord had then 
shewn that He had resources at hand, yet He 
never wrought an unnecessary miracle. 


53. did not receive him.) ‘The ordinary 
road from Galilee to Jerusalem lay through 
the country of Samaria (John iv. 4); and it 
appears that the Galileans ordinarily took 
this route on their way to attend the Jewish 
feasts. Commentators have therefore found 
some difficulty in explaining the ground of 
the special opposition manifested on this occa- 
sion, simply because the face of Jesus was “as 
though he would go to Jerusalem.” Meyer 
thinks that the Samaritans were especially 
excited against Jesus, because He was an- 
nounced to them by His messengers as 
the Messiah, and that they argued that 
one who went up to worship at Jerusalem 


instead of Gerizim (John iy. 20) must be 
a false pretender. ‘This, howeyer, is an 
entirely gratuitous supposition. There was 
at all times, as we know, a rancorous feel- 
ing between Jews and Samaritans (John 
iv. 9; viii. 48), and this would be likely to 
break out into unusual violence at the time 
of the great festivals (Olshausen), and all the 
more so, because the proper place of worship 
was the main object in dispute. If, as seems 
most probable, our Lord was then going up to 
the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple, 
there would be special cause for the ani- 
mosity of these Samaritans. See Resch, /.c., 
p- 674, notes on verse 51, and on ch. x. 2. This 
is not inconsistent with the assertion that the 
Galilean Jews ordinarily travelled through Sa- 
maria to attend the great feasts at Jerusalem. 
The bigoted opposition to the Jewish religion, 
which is here spoken of, would be very likely 
to exist much more strongly in some places 
than in others, and would be sure to be 
strongest of all in a country village. In these 
days a Frank, to whom would be accorded 
admission into a mosque in Constantinople, 
would be pelted and followed with execra- 
tions in a Mohammedan village. Moreover, 
there is nothing in the text to shew that the 
Samaritan villagers, mentioned in this place, 
manifested any active opposition; it is merely 
said that “ they did not receive him,” not that 
they would not let Him pass, but that they 
would not help or entertain Him, so that it 
became necessary to take another route. 


54. James and Jobn.) The circumstance 
accords remarkably with the temper and cha- 
racter of the two sons of Zebedee, such as it 
must have been when their Master named them 
“Sons of Thunder ” (Mark iii. 17, where see 
note). It has been thought that James and 
John were themselves the messengers men- 
tioned in verse 52. Perhaps, however, a 
graphic trait which follows in verse 55, may 
help us to decide against the supposition. 
Our Lord would seem to have been walk- 
ing as usual (compare Matt. xvi. 23; John 
xxi. 20) at the head of His company of disci- 
ples. On hearing the untimely suggestion of 
James and John “he turned and rebuked 
them.” It follows that they were in His 
train. The messengers would have met 
Him face to face. But in point of fact it is 
scarcely conceivable that the two disciples 
would have been named at this point and 
not before, if they had been the messengers 
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57 T£ And it came to pass, that, “ Matt. 8. 
as they went in the way, a certain ” 


I, IO. 


55 But he turned, and rebuked 


man said unto him, Lord, I will 


them, and said, Ye know not what follow thee whithersoever thou 
manner of spirit ye are of. goest. 
56 For the Son of man is not 58 And Jesus said unto him, 


come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them. And they went to an- 
other village. 





Foxes have holes, and birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay Ais head. 





whose rejection is chronicled in the foregoing 
verse. 


even as Elias did.| See 2 Kings i. ro- 
12, These words are wanting in N B L, 
and are rejected by Tischendorf and Tregelles 
from the text. They may possibly be a 
gloss, but certainly of great antiquity, being 
found in nearly all other MSS, and in 
most ancient Versions. In any case we 
may see in the words of the disciples an 
allusion to the act of Elijah. And there 
is probably a connexion between their sug- 
gestion and the vision which they had 
so recently witnessed (verse 30). They 
had learned from the Divine visit (verse 35) 
that their Master, the beloved Son of God, 
was now to be “heard” even more than the 
Law or the Prophets, and they concluded 
that He, and those who were with Him, 
wielded the corrective power intrusted of old 
to Elijah. It may be inferred from Rev. xi. 5 
(where there is a palpable allusion to the 
history of Elijah) that his calling down fire 
from heaven (1 Kings xviii. 38, as well as 
2 Kings i. 10) was regarded as an especially 
salient point in his history. 


55. and said.) The words “and said .., 
save them” are wanting in the most im- 
portant uncial MSS. They are omitted by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, 
Griesbach and Meyer exclude only the 
words “For the Son... save them.” On 
the other hand they are retained wholly in 
some, and partly in many, ancient uncial 
MSS, and versions, and are recognised by 
early Fathers of high authority. They bear 
the impress of the Great Teacher, and critics 
of different schools admit that it is to the 
last degree unlikely that they should have 
been interpolated. See Meyer. The lesson 
which they teach is of the highest import- 
ance, whether we adopt the interpretation, 
“ Ye do not know of what spirit ye are, who 
call for such an act,” i.e. you feel not as 
Christians, but as Jews, or “ Ye do not as yet 
realise the feelings which ought to actuate 
you and will actuate you, if ye are moved 
by the spirit which breathes in Christians.” 


to another village.| It does not quite ap- 
pear whether this was a Galilean or a Samari- 


tan village. It is pretty clear from the context 
that the occurrence just related took place 
on the borders of Samaria and Galilee, so 
that it might very well have been either. 
Godet decides in favour of the former sup- 
position, on the ground that, if it had been a 
Samaritan village, the contrast between the 
conduct of the neighbouring villagers would 
have been expressly brought forward in the 
text. Resch, on the contrary, assigns strong, 
if not conclusive, reasons in support of the 
view that our Lord continued this missionary 
journey through Samaria; see notes on ch. x. 
2, and 8. 


57-62. SIFTING OF APPLICANTS. 


57. as they went in the way.| Rather “as 
they were going, a certain man said 
unto him by the way.” Meyer points out 
that the ordinary translation, connecting the 
words “ in the way ” with those which pre- 
cede them, makes them superfluous and un- 
meaning. ‘The words “as they went,” or “as 
they were going” are to be understood, not 
of the commencement, but of the continuance 
of the journey (De Wette). This is suffi- 
ciently shewn by “on the way,” however it 
betaken. Meyer connects this passage closely 
with the foregoing. “As they were going,” 
i.e. to the “other village,” mentioned in verse 
56. The verb is the same in both clauses, 
which makes Meyer’s interpretation probable. 
The passage (verses 57-62) occurs also in 
Matt. viii. 19-22, with certain slight varia- 
tions, and with the exception of verses 61-62, 
which are peculiar to St. Luke, Matthew places 
the incident immediately before the passage 
of the sea of ‘Tiberias (recorded also ch. viii. 
22), and asit would seem, just at the moment 
of departure. ‘The question arises, to which 
period it really belongs. If it occurred once 
only there can be little doubt that St. Luke 
gives it in its right place. ‘The conversations 
do not merely suit the position in which we 
here find them on account of the relation 
which their inward teaching bears to the cir- 
cumstances of our Lord’s journey, but also 
because the conversations themselves are 
likely to have taken place in the course of 
that journey. It may be added that the 
whole series of conversations finds a remark- 
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59 *And he said unto another, 
Follow me. But he said, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my 
father. | 

6o Jesus said unto him, Let the 
dead bury their dead: but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God. 

61 And another also said, Lord, 


ably appropriate position immediately after 
the refusal of the Samaritan villagers (verse 
53). This is especially true of the mournful 
expression which we read in verse 58, and 
which would be far less suitable if we suppose 
it to have been spoken at Capernaum (Matt. 
viii. 5,20), a place which is almost imme- 
diately afterwards spoken of as “ His own 
city.” We should also keep in mind the 
probability, admitted by many critics, that 
similar events, eliciting similar words, oc- 
curred more than once in our Lord’s history. 
That St. Luke should omit one notice ac- 
cords with his general style. The omission 
here by St. Matthew is probably owing to 
this having taken place in a part of the history 
which he has not dealt with. 


59. And he said.) Compare and see note 
on Matt. viii. 21, 22 ; St. Luke only records the 
command “ Follow me:” St. Matthew speaks 
of the person here addressed as “another of 
his disciples,” ze. apparently one of His hearers. 
Lastly, the last clause of verse 60 is wanting 
in Matthew. It explains the proverbial and 
paradoxical expression which is common to 
both the Evangelists. To perform the last 
duties to his father, was no doubt a duty 
incumbent on the disciple, but here was a 
higher duty suddenly imposed upon him. 
Any man, even “the dead” in spirit could 
bury the dead: 4e was called to higher 
things. Godet points out that the law pro- 
vided for a conflict of duties in a similar case 
(Ley. xxi. 10-12; Numb. vi. 6-7; compared 
with Numb, xix. 11-14). 


61. And another also.) The remainder of 
the chapter is peculiar to St. Luke. It is 
impossible to dissociate it from the fore- 
going. First we have the offer of a self- 
confident spirit, checked by a severe test of 
perseverance; then a command to a cautious 
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I will follow thee; but let me first 
go bid them farewell, which are at 
home at my house. 

62 And Jesus said unto him, No 
man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God. 


follower, accompanied by an intimation that 
the work to which he was called was the 
highest duty; lastly, a conditional offer, such 
as might be expected to be made by one who 
had witnessed our Lord’s treatment of the 
two other hearers. In fact, the whole scene 
is given complete, and (as it would seem) in 
its own place, by St. Luke. It occurred after 
our Lord had completed His work in Galilee, 
and was on His way to meet death in Jeru- 
salem. ‘There was then no time for delay; 
those who would be with Him must at once 
take up their cross and follow Him. 


go bid them farewell.| Rather, “To go to 
my house and bid farewell to those” 
(or “have done with the things,” the 
original verb is so used in ch. xiv. 33) “that 
are there.” ‘There is some difficulty in 
choosing between the two interpretations. 
The second is preferred by some on the 
ground that the mere act of bidding fare- 
well would not require any great delay ; and 
by Meyer, because (as he thinks) our Lord’s 
answer is more suitable to it. Godet takes 
the other view, and so (apparently) does 
Oosterzee, who points out the remarkable 
resemblance between this passage and 1 Kings 
xix. 19-21; even the form of the answer, as 
both Bengel and Godet suggest, may contain 
an allusion to the occupation of Elisha when 
called by Elijah. We may observe that the 
resemblance here pointed out between the 
two events is tempered by one remarkable 
contrast. ‘The permission accorded to Elisha 
is here refused to the disciple who offers to 
follow. A more complete and unconditional 
self-devotion is required by Christ than it 
would have been found possible to impose 
under a less perfect dispensation : here it was 
required at a critical period. 


62. fit.] Compare ch. xiv. 33. 





Vv. 51.] 


NOTE on 


The entire section beginning with this 
verse and extending to ch. xviii, 14, is 
independent of the other Synoptists, especially 
of St. Mark, whom St. Luke has followed 
most closely in the preceding chapters. 
An important note on the relation of this 
portion to the other Evangelists will be 
found at the end of Matt. xviii. A some- 
what different view is here advocated. Re- 
peated examination of the portion, aided by 
late investigations, has convinced the present 
writer that our Evangelist occupies a peculiar 
position as regards both the discourses and 
the transactions here recorded. The para- 
bles differ in important points from those 
which were delivered in the earlier part of our 
Lord’s ministry. They are generally much 
longer, and founded on personal narratives 
rather than on natural analogies, while the 
doctrinal lessons which they specially enforce 
resemble those of which we find the strongest 
traces in the writings of St. Paul. The 
whole course of events opens a series of dis- 
courses and ministrations, of which few traces 
are found in the other Evangelists. ‘The 
style, unlike that of the first two chapters, 
has comparatively few Hebraisms, and, like 
other portions which touch on points omitted 
by St. Mark (see note on ch. vi. 18), are more 
classical in tone. In fact, it is chiefly from 
this section that critics draw their illustra- 
tions of St. Luke’s characteristics, whose 
gospel is said by one of the ablest among those 
who reject all idea of supernatural interven- 
tion, to be the most beautiful book in ex- 
istence. “ C’est le plus beau livre qu’il y ait ” 
(Renan, ‘ Les Evangiles,’ p. 283). 

There are, indeed, many passages of 
doctrinal import which correspond closely 
with St. Matthew, but critics of very different 
schools have shewn that they are not derived 
from that Gospel. (Cf. Renan, /c., p. 260.) 
They occur in distinct connexion with 
transactions which this Evangelist alone 
records. It is possible in some cases where 
the similarity or identity is unquestionable, 
that having the same documents before him, 
St. Matthew displaced the accounts, in pur- 
suance of his general intention to present 
our Lord’s teaching in a systematic form. 
(See note on Matt. v. 1.) But it is far more 
probable that our Lord, having a different 
set of hearers on those occasions, intentionally 
repeated what he had previously taught in 
Galilee. 


oa DUKED 1X 


verse 51. 


With regard to the historical sequence, 
the natural impression made by the narrative 
is that it refers to the interval between our 
Lord’s final departure from Galilee, and the 
time when St. Luke’s account again coincides 
with that of the other Evangelists. Here, 
however, there is the greatest possible di- 
vergence of opinions among critics. This is 
mainly owing to St. Luke’s habit, especially 
noticeable in this section, of omittingto name 
places and to note events, save those which 
bear distinctly on the doctrinal teaching of 
our Lord. Still there are some notices of 
critical importance; even when places are 
not mentioned, the local colouring suggests 
the circumstances under which discourses 
were delivered; and a careful examination 
brings out points both of internal coherence, 
and of very striking coincidence with notices 
in other books, more especially with the state- 
ments of the fourth Evangelist. This is 
indeed a clear instance of the relation between 
the third and fourth Gospels, which is so 
close, as Renan observes, that this Gospel is, 
so to speak, an intermediate book between 
St. John and the first two Synoptists. See 
‘Les Evangiles, p. 266, and the Appendix to 
the 15th edition of ‘La Vie de Jésus, p. 488. 
See also the two articles of Resch cited in 
the additional Note on ch. v. 16. 

Thus St. John tells us that our Lord was 
in Jerusalem at the Feast of the Dedication in 
the winter before the Passion (ch. x. 22, 23).* 
St. Luke tells that when He left Galilee He 
first touched, perhaps traversed, Samaria (see 
note on ch. ix. 56); that He then passed into 
Perea or Judæa (ch. x. 15), and arrived at 
Bethany (see on x. 38). Now Bethany was in 
the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, which He 
would scarcely leave unvisited, though the 
visit, like many other events, is not here 
noticed by St. Luke. The omission by the 
Synoptists of all record of our Lord’s visits 
to Jerusalem before the last, is one of the 
best known and most perplexing points in 
questions of harmony. We find accounts of 
them only in the fourth Gospel; but as in 
this instance, and in numerous others pointed 
out in this Commentary, St. Luke’s narra- 
tive is full of suggestive notices best ex- 
plained by reference tothem. ‘The journey 
must have occupied a considerable time, not 
much short of two months, during great 
part of which the Seventy were probably at 
work, 





* The historical character, indeed the rigor- 
ous precision of the topographical details in the 


latter part of this chapter is recognised by 
Renan, ‘ V. de J.’ 15™¢ édition, p. 503. 
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On leaving Jerusalem we learn from St. 
John, x. 40-42, that our Lord went away 
beyond Jordan to the place where John at 
first baptized; that he remained there some 
time, and made numerous converts among 
the many who resorted to Him. 

St. Luke, as usual, does not notice the 
change of place; but, after relating the visit 
to Bethany in ch. xi., he records the question 
or a disciple referring to the former teaching 
of John the Baptist. We have here a re- 
markable trace of the rivalry between the 
disciples of our Lord and those of the 
Baptist, to which St. John repeatedly 
alludes. No place, no occasion could be 
more appropriate for the question then pro- 
posed. Such a coincidence could scarcely 
be fortuitous. The section from xi. 1 to 
xiii. 30 is entirely occupied by accounts of 
our Lord’s teaching in the same district, of 
the gathering together of hearers in great 
numbers (xi. 29; xii. 1), of discourses in- 
dicating increased influence, and as in Galilee 
increasing antagonism (ch. xi. 14, 16, 27, 
2074839 5a) Miley 34) CCE). herer seem 
also to be indications of the season, the first 
burst of a sub-tropical spring (ch. xii. 16, 24, 
27, 28, 54). 

We next learn from St. John that at the 
close of that period, probably about the end 
of February, our Lord, at the call of the 
sisters of Lazarus, went again to Bethany, but 
after a short delay of two days (John xi. 6). 

St. Luke informs us that, being menaced 
by the Pharisees, He intimated the intention 
to leave the territory of Herod, but after a 
short delay of two days (xiii. 32, 33; where 
see notes). Immediately afterwards comes 
the touching address to Jerusalem, with 
notice of previous visits, such as St. John 
alone has recorded. 

After the raising of Lazarus, St. John 
tells us that our Lord went to ¢4e district 
(see note on John xi. 54) near the wilderness, 
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to Ephraim, and continued there with His 
disciples; and also that the Sanhedrim 
sought to compass His death. 

St. Luke has more than four chapters full 
of discourses which at that time were 
specially addressed to the disciples, with in- 
dications of craft and of enmity on the part 
of the Pharisees (xiv. 1; xv. 2). Inch. xvii. 11 
(where see note), we have a geographical 
notice, very rare in this Evangelist, which 
has much perplexed commentators, which 
Resch even proposes to correct, substitu- 
ting Judæa for Galilee. It represents our 
Lord as passing through the midst, or 
through the borders, of Samaria and Galilee 
on His way to Jerusalem. This may be 
accounted for, and as it would seem satisfac- 
torily, if He went from Ephraim, near the 
southern boundary of Samaria, towards Perea, 
where He appears to have been at the time 
when St. Luke’s narrative again coincides 
with that of the other Synoptists. (See 
notes on Mark x. 1.) 

The length of this entire portion is not 
surprising if we bear in mind the fact 
that St. Luke, who is singularly concise in 
dealing with events recorded by St. Mark, 
on the contrary abounds in details and writes 
in a far more flowing and elaborate style 
when he follows other authorities, whether 
written or oral. The sources indeed which 
he uses are matters of conjecture. Of one 
thing we may feel assured. St. Luke gives 
the results of careful inquiry; and if the 
account given in this note be substantially 
correct, he presents those results “in order” 
(ek E3): 

The extent to which St. Luke omits notices 
of places and transactions, keeping our atten- 
tion fixed upon our Lord’s discourses, may 
be easily realised by comparing his narrative 
from v. 18 to 51 of this ninth chapter 
with that of St. Mark from ch. viii. 27 to 
CNX I 
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CHAPTER X. 


1 Christ sendeth out at once seventy disciples to 
work miracles, and to preach: 17 admonish- 
eth them to be humble, and wherein to rejoice: 
21 thanketh his Father for his grace: 23 mag- 
nifieth the happy estate of his church: 25 
teacheth the lawyer how to attain eternal life, 
and to take every one for his neighbour that 
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needeth his mercy: 41 reprehendeth Martha, 
and commendeth Mary her sister. 


FTER ‘these things the Lord * Matt. zo. 


appointed other seventy also, “ 
and sent them two and two before 
his face into every city and place, 
whither he himself would come. 
2 Therefore said he unto them, 





CHAP. X.—1-24. THE MISSION OF THE 
SEVENTY. 


1, After these things.) I. e. after the 
events recorded, ch. ix. 57-62. Our Lord 
made trial of His instruments before using 
them. ‘The mission of the Seventy disciples 
here recorded is only found in St. Luke’s 
Gospel: the other Evangelists do not give an 
account of this circuit; it did not fall within 
their province to notice the appointment of 
the “Seventy,” who were in fact not ordained 
to a permanent office. We are thus able to 
understand how it is that we hear nothing of 
the Seventy in later times, e. g. in the Acts of 
the Apostles. This has been made an objection 
to the authenticity of this part of St. Luke’s 
narrative. But when it is considered that the 
Evangelist was also the writer of the Acts, 
the fact becomes an argument in favour of 
the truth of his narrative, particularly if we 
remember the eagerness shewn by ecclesi- 
astical tradition to connect the names of 
persons afterwards remarkable (e. g. Mark, 
Matthias, and Philip) with the mission of 
the Seventy. In ch. ix. 1-6, Matt. x., we have 
an account of our Lord’s sending forth the 
Twelve through Northern Galilee. In this 
His solemn progress towards Jerusalem He 
preferred to retain the Twelve near His 
own Person, sending out other messengers 
to awaken in the minds of men a sense of the 
nearness of God’s Kingdom. “It is well,” 
says Alford, “that Luke has given us also the 
sending of the Twelve; or we should have 
had some of the commentators asserting that 
this was the same mission.” ‘The same writer 
points out that the charge to the Twelve, 
given fully in Matt. x. “speaks plainly of an 
office founded, and a ministry appointed which 
was to involve a work, and embrace conse- 
quences, co-extensive, both in space and du- 
ration, with the world.” ‘The charge to the 
Seventy, on the other hand, has reference only 
to present and temporary objects. It may, 
however, be admitted that they represented 
the great body of teachers, whose duty it is 
to prepare His way before Him. 

the Lord.| Of course the Lord Jesus, of 
whom the word is especially used in the 
records of this journey. It occurs but rarely 
(sc. in ch. i. 43; ii. 11); in other parts of St. 





Luke’s history: see ch. vii. 13, and (if genuine) 
31. St. Mark is even more sparing in the 
use of this designation, reserving it for the 
last period of our Lord’s history; see note 
on Mark xvi. 19. 


appointed.| Literally, “ Pointed out,” or 
“set forth.” The word implies a solemn 
inauguration into office. 


other seventy also.) With whom, then, are 
these seventy messengers contrasted? Meyer 
and Resch think that they are opposed to the 
messengers despatched into Samaria (ch. ix. 
52). ‘This indeed seems to be the natural ex- 
planation. But the mission of the Seventy was 
clearly something of a much more solemn and 
formal character, since they receive a charge 
and authority to preach and heal (verse 9), 
like the Twelve (ch. ix. 1, 2), whereas 
the messengers spoken of in ch. ix. 52, 
appear to have been sent merely in order to 
provide sufficient accommodation for our 
Lord and His followers. It is inferred there- 
fore that their mission is here contrasted 
with that of the Twelve. 


seventy.| In B D and some other MSS 
the reading is “seventy-two ;” perhaps, as 
Alford says, a traditional correction to bring 
the text into accordance with the number ot 
the Sanhedrim: but there is much confusion 
between these numbers in other cases (eg. 
in that of the LXX translators) arising out 
of their both being formed by the multiplica- 
tion of mystical numbers. In the special 
number chosen, allusions have been found to 
the seventy elders chosen by Moses (Numb. 
xi. 16-25), to the numbers of the Sanhedrim, 
to the seventy palm-trees at Elim (Exod. xv. 
27: Bengel), or toa Rabbinical notion, founded 
on Gen. x., that the human race consisted of 
70 nations. 


would come.| “Was about to come.” 
This mission extended to the whole district 
about to be traversed by our Lord, including 
Peræa, and probably great part of Samaria 
and Judæa. See notes on ix. 51, 56. 


2. Therefore said he.| Perhaps we should 
read, “ Now he said.” The charge which 
follows has much in common with that deli- 
vered to the Twelve (Matt. x. 5, seg.) and 
passages found in different positions in the 
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#Matt.9. *The harvest truly 7s great, but the 
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Z Matt. 10. 
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™ Matt.10, 
II. 


labourers are few: pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the haryest, that he 
would send forth labourers into his 
harvest. 

3 Go your ways: “behold, I send 
you forth as lambs among wolves. 

4 Carry neither purse, nor scrip, 
nor shoes: and salute no man by the 
way. 

5 ”And into whatsoever house ye 
enter, first say, Peace be to this 
house. 


oT eBbURE SX: 


lv. 3—9. 


6 And if the son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest upon 
it: if not, it shall turn to you 
again. 

7 And in the same house remain, 
eating and drinking such things as 
they give: for the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. Go not from house to 
house. 

8 And into whatsoever city ye 
enter, and they receive you, eat such 
things as are set before you : 

g And heal the sick that are there- 





other Gospels. On its relation to the charge 
in Matt. x. see note at the end of this chapter. 


The harvest.| Compare and see notes on 
Matt. ix. 37, 38. A similar saying is recorded 
to have been uttered with reference to the Sa- 
maritans (John iv. 35). Resch observes that 
this saying has a peculiar fitness as applied to 
Samaria; compared with worn-out Galilee 
(see vv. 13-16), and barren Judæa, Samaria 
was a fresh field promising an abundant 
harvest. 


3. behold, I send.] Or, according to the 
reading followed by the A.V., “ Behold, it is 
I who send.” Compare and see notes on 
Matt. x. 16, where the same expression is 
followed by other words of warning. 


4, Carry neither.| A similar direction ap- 
pears in the charge to the Twelve, Matt. x. 
9, 10; ch. ix. 3; where see note. 


and salute no man.) ‘This injunction does 
not appear in the similar charge to the Twelve. 
It is a direction to the messengers to go 
straight to their object, and not to waste time 
or thought upon secondary matters: compare 
2 Kings iv. 29. Eastern salutations were 
tedious and over-burdened with ceremony, 
There seems, moreover, to be an antithesis 
intended, between salutations “ by the way,” 
and the message of peace (the ordinary form, 
as it will be remembered, of oriental greeting), 
to be delivered in the house which the mes- 
sengers might enter. It is at the domestic 
hearth that they must deliver their message. 


5. and into.) Compare Matt. x. 12; but 
the direction is more fully expressed here, and 
the next verse has no parallel elsewhere. 
“ Peace,” as we know, was the usual form of 
greeting. But the disciples were directed to 
convey a message of peace of a better and 
higher kind (compare John xiv. 27). And 
this message was to bring peace to such only 
as were capable of receiving it called here, in 
Hebrew phraseology, the Sons of Peace, 
(comp. John xvii, 12; Eph. ii. 3; v. 6); not 


altogether the same as *‘ who in it is worthy” 
in the similar but not parallel passage, Matt. 
x. 11. The meaning here is that the disciples 
were to communicate their message of peace, 
as the Prophet of old was to communicate 
his message of warning, (Ezek. iii. 17-21) 
to all, whether “worthy” or not. And it is 
promised to them that even if their message 
falls on inattentive ears or stubborn hearts, 
yet it shall not be fruitless, since the duty 
performed shall bring peace to themselves. 


7. in the same house.) Rather, “In that 
very house.” 

such things as they give.| So the original is 
fairly rendered. But it means more exactly 
“such things as they have” to give. 
They are to eat what is provided for them 
without scruple, for the reason given in the 
proverbial expression which follows, and 
which also occurs, Matt. x. 10. Compare 
verse 8. 


8. And into whatsoever.| Weare probably 
to read, “and into whatsoever city too 
ye enter.” This marks an antithesis between 
“city” and “house”, and justifies the re- 
mark of Meyer, that in the previous part of 
the charge, the thought is chiefly of villages 
and detached houses. 


eat such things.| ‘The connexion between 
this and 1 Cor. x. 27 is obvious. Critics 
have seen in it a proof of the dependence of 
St. Luke upon St. Paul (Hilgenfeld, ‘ Einl.’ 
pP. 571); nor is there any reason to question 
the fact of such dependence. It has been 
observed that the resemblance between the 
Evangelist and the Apostle is strongest in 
those portions of the Gospel which do not 
coincide with the other Synoptists, especially 
in the section from ix. 51 to xviii. 14; and in 
this case it seems probable that both passages 
were derived from documents used specially 
by St. Luke and St. Paul. Here there is a 
peculiar suitableness in the injunction. The 
Seventy were sent before our Lord, probably 
to different parts of Samaria, see note on ch, 
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in, and say unto them, The kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you. 

10 But into whatsoever city ye 
enter, and they receive you not, go 
your ways out into the streets of the 
same, and say, 

tr Even the very dust of your 
city, which cleaveth on us, we do 
wipe off against you: notwithstand- 
ing be ye sure of this, that the king- 
dom of God is come nigh unto you. 

12 But I say unto you, that it 
shall be more tolerable in that day 
for Sodom, than for that city. 

13 Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which have been done in 





ix. 56; now the more scrupulous Jews held 
it unlawful to eat with the Samaritans; their 
maxim was, “he who eateth a morsel belong- 
ing to a Samaritan is as though he ateswine’s 
flesh.” Our Lord, therefore, condemned that 
prejudice, having on a previous occasion Him- 
self directed His disciples to buy food ina 
Samaritan city (John iv. 8). St. Paul 
generalises the precept, extending it to food 
eaten in the residence of Gentiles. It is 
sufficient and satisfactory to note the coin- 
cidence between St. Paul’s teaching in an 
epistle which is specially remarkable for 
opposition to narrow Judaism, and that of 
our Saviour. 

9. The kingdom of God.) Compare and see 
note on Matt. x. 7. God had drawn near to 
them for blessing, if they would have a bless- 
ing: if not, for judgment (verse 11). The 
same choice with like ulterior results, is 
offered here to cities and masses of men, which 
is before (verses 5, 6) offered to individuals. 
With the following direction to use a symbo- 
lical act of denunciation, compare Matt. x. 14, 
15 (where see note); ch. ix. 5; and Acts 
xiii. 51, where we have an example of literal 
obedience to this precept. 


13. Woe unto thee.| The following passage, 
verses 13-15, occurs, with a slight addition, 
in Matt. xi. 21-24, where it immediately fol- 
lows the conversation with the messengers of 
John the Baptist. The condition of these 
Galilean towns lay so near the heart of our 
Lord as to force from Him more than once 
the words of warning. Here they have a 
peculiar significance, called forth by the re- 
membrance of the inefficacy of previous 
ministrations. 


16. He that heareth.| A similar, but more 
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you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

14 But it shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, 
than for you. 

15 And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust 
down to hell. 


16 tHe that heareth you, heareth $ Matt: 7° 


me; and he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth me; and he that despiseth 
me despiseth him that sent me. 

17 T And the seventy returned 
again with joy, saying, Lord, even 
the devils are subject unto us through 
thy name. 

18 And -he said unto them, I be- 





condensed, expression is found in Matt. x. 40, 
where with certain additions, it closes the 
charge to the Twelve. Nothing is more rea- 
sonable to suppose, than that Jesus closed both 
these addresses with the same, or very similar 
words, assuring each company of messengers 
that they were armed with Divine authority, 
and that those who received or rejected them 
would be regarded as having received or re- 
jected their master, and even Him Whose 
messenger he was. 


17. And the seventy.| The Evangelist, not 
here regarding the chronological order of 
events, passes at once to the return of the 
Seventy, with a report of their success. (Com- 
pare ch. ix. 10.) ‘They came back in triumph. 
Not only had they healed the sick, according 
to the direction and authority given to them 
by their Master (verse 9), but “even the 
devils” had been cast out by them, when they 
were commanded by them “in the name” 
(compare ch. ix. 49) of Jesus. This was a 
success not unexpected by our Lord: though 
He had not expressly communicated to them 
this power, as to the Twelve: ch. ix. i. 


18. I beheld Satan.) Literally, “I was 
watching Satan like lightning fallen from hea- 
ven.” ‘The tense refers to the victories over 
the unclean spirits, just reported by the Se- 
venty. While they were struggling success- 
fully with those inferior ministers of the power 
of evil, Jesus in spirit (the same word in the 
original occurs Acts vii. 56), beheld the fall 
of the kingdom of darkness, typified by the 
fall of its head (compare John xii. 31; Rev. 
xii. 9), who is elsewhere called “the Prince 
of the power of the air” (Eph. ii. 2) and is 
said, by his subordinates, to have authority 
“in high,” że. heavenly, “places.” (Eph. vi. 
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Father ; for so it seemed good in thy 
sight. 

22‘ All things are delivered to ! Many 
me ‘of my Father: and no man copies 
knoweth who the Son is, but the 2¢¢jh°° 
Father: and who the Father is, but 2%, | 
the Son, and fe to whom the Son to his 

: . zsciples, 
will reveal him. aah 

23 T And he turned him unto his 
disciples, and said privately, “Blessed ^ Matt. x: 


held Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven. 

19 Behold, I give unto you power 
to tread on serpents and scorpions, 
and over all the power of the enemy: 
and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you. 

20 Notwithstanding in this re- 
joice not, that the spirits are subject 


unto you; but rather rejoice, be- 
cause your names are written in 
heaven. 

21 f In that hour Jesus rejoiced 
in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes: even so, 





12.) In these partial victories of His fol- 
lowers Jesus beheld a presage of the total 
fall of the kingdom of evil. Compare Rev. 
xii, 7-9. 

like lightning.| For swiftness. 


19. power.) Or, “authority.” ‘There is 
no doubt an allusion to Ps. xci. 13. But the 
use of the word “ authority ” seems to shew 
that the “serpents and scorpions” are not to 
be understood literally (as in Mark xvi. 18), 
but as emblems of the powers of evil. The 
preposition “over” depends, not on tread, but 
on authority. Jesus confirms to the Seventy 
the supernatural powers which they had re- 
' cently exercised, and the first word of the 
sentence, “behold,” indicates the surprise 
which this new announcement might be ex- 
pected to excite. In’ fact it corresponds to 
the triumphant exclamation of the disciples 
recorded in verse 17. 


20. Notwithstanding in this.| There is 
in this an obvious reference to the “joy” 
manifested by the Seventy (verse 17) on their 
return. ‘They are warned that any amount 
of visible success in their master’s service, 
is of far less importance than the sense 
of being His servants, and saved by Him. 
The word “rather,” omitted by all the best 
MSS, is apparently an insertion, intended to 
soften down the (as it seemed) paradoxical 
prohibition against rejoicing in their victory 
over the powers of evil. With the closing 
words of the verse, compare Exod. xxxii. 
32; Ps. Ixix. 28; Philipp. iv. 3; Rev. xx. 
12. 


21. In that hour.) Compare and see notes 
on Matt. xi. 25-27, where these words (verses 
21, 22) occur in a different context, (imme- 


are the eyes which see the things k: 
that ye see: 

24 For I tell you, that many pro- 
phets and kings have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have 
not seen them; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not 
heard them. 





diately following those which are recited by 
St. Luke verses 13-15, where see notes), and 
are followed by the well-known and touching 
invitation, “ Come unto me,” &c., which is 
peculiar to St. Matthew. The passage cer- 
tainly seems to be in its natural position here. 
Jesus had just told the Seventy disciples that 
He foresaw the destruction of Satan’s king- 
dom, and that He regarded their success as 
an instalment and an emblem of it. He 
“rejoiced in spirit” on contemplating this 
ultimate triumph of good over evil, and 
praised the wisdom of His Father, who had 
chosen such weak instruments to perform so 
great a work. 


in spirit.) Late editors adopt the read- 
ing of old MSS, and have “in the holy 
spirit.” 


22. Allthings are.| Properly, “all things 
were delivered;” by the eternal decree of 
God. ‘The weight of MS authority, and of 
internal probability is possibly in favour of 
our inserting before this verse, “ And turning 
to his disciples, He said” (as in the margin 
of the Authorised Version). 


will reveal.| Or “is willing to re- 
veal,” 


23. Blessed are the eyes.| These words 
(verses 23, 24) are found in very nearly the 
same, though in a less wide and general, form in 
Matt. xiii. 16, 17; where see notes. They 
occur there in the answer to the question 
asked by the disciples after hearing the Para- 
ble of the Sower, ‘‘ Why speakest thou unto 
them in parables ” (Matt. xiii. 10). In both 
places they have special significance, nor 
should we doubt that they were twice spoken 
by our Lord. 


“ 
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v. 25—28.] 


25 T And, behold, a certain law- 
yer stood up, and tempted him, say- 


Matt.22. ing, Master, what shall I do to 
5. 


inherit eternal life ? 

26 He said unto him, What is 
written in the law? how readest 
thou ? i 

27 And he answering said, Thou 
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shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

28 And he said unto him, Thou 
hast answered right: this do, and 
thou shalt live. 





25-37. THE QUESTION OF THE LAWYER, 
AND THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SA- 
MARITAN. 


25. And, behold, a certain lawyer.| St. Luke, 
as usual, introduces this incident without note 
of time or place. The mention of the lawyer, 
however, makes it nearly certain that our Lord 
was then in Judæa; and this question was 
naturally asked by one of those who were 
watching Him. It was also, as appears from 
v. 38, on the way to Bethany, probably at no 
great distance; a circumstance which may 
to some extent account for the form of the 
great parable elicited by the lawyer’s question. 
The contrast between the Samaritan and the 
representatives of Judaism, and the scenery of 
the Quarantana, which must have been just 
then traversed, would present themselves in 
vivid colours to the minds of the hearers; 
while the choice of a subject with local illus- 
trations accords with frequent notices in the 
records of our Lord’s teaching. In the 
three Synoptical Gospels there are no less 
than six narratives of similar questions being 
put to our Lord, and of conversations arising 
out of them. Three of them are clearly 
parallel to each other, and belong to a later 
period of our Saviour’s ministry. They tell 
us of the rich young man,—a “ruler,” as St. 
Luke informs us,—who asked Jesus what he 
should do to inherit eternal life, and who 
after professing to have kept all the com- 
mandments of the second Table, was unable 
to stand the higher test proposed to him. 
The history in the text is evidently distinct 
from this; if there could be otherwise any 
doubt about it, it is removed when we re- 
member that both these histories are given 
by St. Luke (see Matt. xix. 16-22; Mark x. 
17-223; ch. xviii. 18-23). Two more nar- 
ratives are found in Matt. xxii. 34-40, and 
Mark xii. 28-34. ‘They are certainly parallel, 
although the story is told more fully by St. 
Mark. ‘They belong to a much later period 
of our Lord’s ministry, even to the week 
before the Passion. The question is asked 
by a Pharisee, who was also a scribe or 
“lawyer,” it is, “ What is the great com- 
mandment in the Law?” ‘The question is 
answered in terms as nearly as possible the 
same as those in which the lawyer, spoken of 
in the text, summarises the requirements of 
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the Law. Nothing therefore can be more 
certain than that the history before us must 
be kept distinct from the other narratives 
which to a certain extent resemble it. Al- . 
though the question put to our Lord by the 
lawyer is the same which we also read in 
ch. xviii. 18, it is certain that the Evangelist 
regarded the cases as different. ‘The history 
has nothing in common with that which 
occurs in Matt. xxii. and Mark x., beyond 
the profession of the person who asks the 
question, and the definition of duty which is 
there given, and here elicited, by our Lord. 
It is necessary to have these facts before us 
in order to form a judgment on the origin- 
ality of this passage. 

stood up.; ‘This seems to imply that Jesus 
and those who were with Him were sitting. 
There is nothing in this unsuitable to the 
notion of their being on a journey at the time. 
It may have taken place in a house in which 
Christ and His disciples rested by the way. 

tempted him.| ‘Testing Him; making trial 
of His skill in solving legal questions, and 
probably of His orthodoxy in interpreting 
the Law. The object of the lawyer was not 
practical, as in the case of the young man, or 
ruler, mentioned ch. xviii. 18, who seems 
really to have been in earnest up to a certain 
point. He wanted rather to exhibit his own 
dialectical skill, and to fence with this new 
Teacher. The answer of Jesus took him 
by surprise, and put him off his guard. His 
own weapons were turned against him, and 
instead of questioning, he was himself ques- 
tioned. Then he replied by quoting the 
great summary of man’s duty towards God 
in Deut. vi. 5 (which, it appears, was 
recited in the daily prayers of the Jews, 
see note on Mark xii. 29), and a state- 
ment of the law of love from Lev. xix. 18 
(compare with the latter Rom, xii. 8-10; 
Jas. ii. 8). Jesus then brings the matter 
before His questioner in a practical way. 
The aim of the lawyer (as has been said) 
was not practical; but Jesus desired to shew 
him that such questions, if not raised with a 
view to practice, were worse than idle. The 
lawyer felt this home thrust. His conscience 
told him that his theory of conduct, excellent 
in itself, and approved by Him whose ques- 
tion had elicited it from him, had not been 
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29 But he, willing to justify him- 
self, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
neighbour ? 

30-And Jesus answering said, A 
certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to. Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. 

31 And by chance there came 
down a certain priest that way: and 
when he saw him, he passed by on 
the other side. 
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32 And likewise a Levite, when 
he was at the place, came and looked 
on him, and passed by on the other 
side. 

33 But a certain Samaritan, as he 
journeyed, came where he was: and 
when-he saw him, he had compassion 
on him, 

34 And went to him, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took 
care of him. 








realised in his own life. Therefore he sought 
to turn away the application from himself by 
raising a distinction. “ Who is my neigh- 
bour?” What are the limits of the obliga- 
tion defined in the passage just quoted from 
the Law? Then follows the parable, the 
object of which is to shew that the law of 
love is not bounded: by any limits save those 
of opportunity; and this is done by describing 
a great and spontaneous act of kindness per- 
formed by one who was as far as possible 
from being a “neighbour ” to the recipient, 
in the sense in which the lawyer would of 
himself have understood that expression. 


30. answering.) Quite literally, “ Taking 
him up.” 

A certain man.| The question has been 
asked whether we are to regard the sufferer 
in the story as a Jew or as a Gentile. The 
real point of the parable requires us to ac- 
cept the former alternative. For, although the 
religious difference between the Samaritans 
and any heathen people was really greater 
than that which divided Jews from Sama- 
ritans, yet, to a Jewish hearer, the latter 
interval would appear as much greater as the 
point of view was nearer: an act of kindness 
done by a Samaritan to a Jew would be much 
more startling than one done by a Samaritan 
toa heathen. Then, this supposition is neces- 
sary to give point and force to the contrast 
between the conduct of the Priest and Levite, 
and that of the Good Samaritan. The former 
neglected their countryman and co-religionist, 
because they knew nothing about him: the 
latter shewed mercy to a stranger, whom he 
regarded as a heretic. 


from Jerusalem to Jericho.| The road 
passed through a wild district, of evil repute 
for robbers. “There we see the long descent 
of 3000 feet, by which the traveller ‘went 
down’ from Jerusalem on its high table-land 
to Jericho in the Jordan-valley, There the 
last, traces of cultivation and habitation, after 
leaving Bethany, vanish away, and leave him 


in a wilderness as bare and as solitary as the 
Desert of Arabia. Up from the valley of the 
Jordan below, or from the caves in the over- 
hanging mountains around him, issue the Be- 
douin robbers, who from a very early time 
gave this road a proverbial celebrity for its 
deeds of blood, and who now make it im- 
possible for even the vast host of pilgrims to 
descend to the Jordan without a Turkish 
guard. Sharp turns of the road, projecting 
spurs of rock, everywhere facilitate the attack 
and escape of the plunderers. They seize 
upon the traveller and strip him, as is still 
the custom of their descendants in like case ; 
they beat him severely, and leave him naked 
and bleeding under the fierce sun reflected 
from the white glaring mountains, to die, 
unless some unexpected aid arrives” (Stanley’s 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ ch, xiii.). 


Jell among thieves.| Into the midst of 
them: so the original word implies. 


which stripped him.) Rather,“who having 
also stripped him, and beaten him, 
went away leaving him half dead,” 


31. a certain priest.) “Probably going 
to the great sacerdotal station in Jericho” 
(Stanley’s ‘ Sinai and Palestine,’ ch. xv.). 


33. But a certain Samaritan.| The word 
“Samaritan” occupies an emphatic position 
in the original text, which places it in strong 
contrast with that which precedes. “The 
Samaritan, contemned by the Jews as half a 
heathen and idolater, stands opposed ta the 
holy priest and Levite;” see note on v. 8. 


had compassion on him] 
with compassion.” 


34. oil and wine.| Cf. Isaiah i. 6; Mark 
vi. 13; and Plin. ‘ Hist. Nat.’ xxxi. 17. 


an inn.) A different word in the original 
from that which is thus translated in ch. ii. 7. 
‘That was a mere caravanserai, such as is still 
common in the East, in which travellers may 
find shelter, but neither food nor furniture. 


“Was moved 


v. 35—39-] 


35 And on the morrow when he 
departed, he took out two "pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said 
unto him, Take care of him; and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, when 
I come again, I will repay thee. 

36 Which now of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbour unto 
him that fell among the thieves ? 
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37 And he said, He that shewed 
mercy on him. Then said Jesus 
unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

38. M Now it came to pass, as they 
went, that he entered into a cer- 
tain village: and a certain woman 
named Martha received him into her 
house. 


39 And she had a sister called 





This, on the other hand, was an inn, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, with a host (verse 
35) who provided the guests with food for 


payment. 


35. when he departed.| “When he had 
come out,” z.e. of the house. The Sama- 
ritan was on the point of continuing his 
journey, and turned to the innkeeper, to pro- 
vide for the future needs of the wounded 
man. 


two pence.) Two denarii; see note on 
Matt. xx. 2. From that place it may be 
inferred that the sum was equivalent to two 
days’ wages of an ordinary labourer. A small 
sum contrasted with the great kindness, but 
probably sufficient to defray expenses until 
the donor might return. 


when I come again.| “I myself (the pro- 
noun is emphatic) will repay thee as I 
come back again.” 


37. He that shewed.] Quite literally “ He 
that did the mercy with him,” z.e. he that 
performed for him the act of mercy just 
recited. 


do thou likewise.| Jesus concludes His 
teaching by shewing the lawyer that its 
purpose was practical. ‘“ Jesus opposes the 
action of the Samaritan to the idle casuistry 
of the Rabbins” (Godet). Patristic writers 
have dwelt much upon the mystical inter- 
pretation of this parable. A large number 
of such explanations will be found brought 
together in the ‘Catena Aurea’ of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in Trench ‘On the Parables’ (xvii.), 
and (in a concentrated form) in Godet’s 
‘Commentary on St. Luke,’ 

38-42. MARTHA AND MARY. 

38. Now it came to pass.| This short but 
deeply interesting anecdote is found only in 
St. Luke’s Gospel. In John xi., xii. the 
names of the two sisters reappear. If there 
could otherwise be any doubt as to their 
identity, it would be removed by the simi- 
larity of position and character ascribed by 
St. John to each of the sisters. There, as 
here, it is Martha who serves, and Mary who 
expresses personal devotion to Christ (John 


xii. 2,3). There, as here, the strong practical 
character of Martha shews itself: she goes 
forth tomeet Jesus; while her tender-hearted 
sister sits mourning in the house (John xi. 20). 
If we consider the text by the light of John 
xi., xii., there can be no doubt that the village 
here spoken of is Bethany. It is clear from 
John xi. x that Martha and Mary were well- 
known persons. That passage presupposes 
in the reader a knowledge of their existence, 
although they are not previously mentioned 
in the Fourth Gospel. We have nothing 
to lead us to any safe conclusion as to the 
length of acquaintance or degree of inti- 
macy between our Lord and the two sisters, 
at the period spoken of in the text. 
The absence of the name of Lazarus from 
St. Luke’s narrative constitutes no difficulty. 
The real point of this short history is to con- 
trast the conduct and character of the two 
sisters, and therefore the name of Lazarus 
may easily have dropped out from the oral 
or written sources of information made use 
of by St. Luke (Meyer). At the same time 
it is very conceivable that Lazarus may have 
been a merely temporary inmate of his sister’s 
house at the time of his death. The manner 
in which the names of the brother and sisters 
are introduced by St. John (xi. 1, 2) rather 
suggests that this was so. 


he entered.| “He entered himself;” 
i. e. alone, unaccompanied by His disciples 
(Meyer). This would suggest to us that 
the intimacy of Jesus with the sisters was 
already of some standing (against De Wette: 
see above); and it also shews that this enter- 
tainment is not to be confounded with that 
narrated by John xii. 1-8. 

Martha.| An Aramaic name, signifying 
“Lady.” It is clear from the text that 
Martha was the mistress of the house, and 
that Mary lived with her sister. In St. John’s 
account also she takes the more prominent 
place. It is possible that she may have been 
either a married woman or a widow, but 
there is nothing to shew it. The description 
of the household given in John xi. certainly 
does not suit the supposition that Martha 
had a husband living; and the mention of 
her in John xii. 2 does not necessarily shew 
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Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, 
and heard his word. 

40 But Martha was cumbered 
about much serving, and came to 
him, and said, Lord, dost thou not 
care that my sister hath left me to 
serve alone? bid her therefore that 
she help me. 

41 And Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many 
things : 

42 But one thing is needful: and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, 
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[v= 49-2. 


which shall not be taken away from 
her. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 Christ teacheth to pray, and that instantly : 
II assuring that God so will give us good 
things. 14 He, casting out a dumb devil, re- 
buketh the blasphemous Pharisees: 28 and 
sheweth who are blessed: 29 preacheth to the 
people, 37 and reprehendeth the outward shew 
of holiness in the Pharisees, scribes, and 
lawyers. 


ND it came to pass, that, as he 
was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceased, one of his disciples 





that the “supper” there mentioned took 
place at her house. 


39. sat at Jesus’ feet.| Or, as we are pro- 
bably to read, “the Lord’s feet.” In the 
attitude of a learner, not during the enter- 
tainment, but while it was being prepared 
by the mistress of the house (De Wette, 
Meyer). Hence the complaint which fol- 
lows. 


40. cumbered.] “Distracted:” drawn this 
way and that by a multitude of things requiring 
her personal attention or supervision. The 
“much serving,” or “ manifold serving” as it 
might perhaps better be rendered, has respect 
to the contrast between the“ many things ” 
and the “ one thing” which appears in our 
Lord’s address (verses 41, 42). The characters 
of the two sisters here stand in marked anti- 
thesis. Both are devoted to Christ: each 
desires to serve Him and to do Him plea- 
sure. But Martha is practical, anxious, and 
demonstrative ; Mary gentle, retiring, quiet, 
and contemplative. The whole anecdote, if 
it were not a history, might be a parable. In 
fact its significance has been pressed to ex- 
cess by the critics of a certain school, who 
see in it a conscious and direct exaltation of 
the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith 
only over that of justification by the many 
works of the law. 


42. one thing is needful.| One, and only 
one ; for this is implied by the collocation of 
terms in the original text. There is a strong 
opposition here between the “ many things ” 
which were the subject of Martha’s anxious 
care, the many acts of personal service which 
she desired to render to Christ, and the one 
thing which Mary did for Him, or sought 
from Him. Some have rendered it, not ‘one 
thing,” but “one person,” i.e. Jesus Himself. 
The antithesis would be weakened or de- 
stroyed by this translation. The “ one thing ” 
must be neuter as it stands over against the 


“many things” of the previous verse. It 
is, no doubt, “ salvation—care for the soul.” 
There is a remarkable weight of authority 
in favour of another reading: “But few 
things are needful, or one only” (N B L, 
and many ancient versions). ‘There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that the reading arose from 
a misunderstanding; the text was interpre- 
ted as if Jesus had said “we only want one 
thing,” z.e. only one kind of food, and then 
softened down by the insertion of ‘‘ few or” 
&c. There is, however, this partial justifi- 
cation of the misinterpretation which gave 
rise to the various reading, that Jesus is no 
doubt speaking of food in the “one thing 
needful,” but it is the food of the soul. This 
appears from the “good part,” in which 
there may be an allusion to the portion of 
honour sent to the principal guests at a 
banquet. 


which.| The form of the relative pronoun, 
which occurs in the original, generalises the 
sense. The passage might be rendered “the 
good portion, a portion which shall not be 
taken away from her.” 

In the supplemental Note on ix. 51, it has 
been pointed out that our Lord was in the 
immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, and that in 
all probability He then visited the city as we 
find recorded in John x. 22, seq. 


CHAP. XI.—1-13. THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


1. And it came to pass.) Of the follow- 
ing passage (verses 1-13), in which our Lord 
gives instruction concerning prayer, the 
introductory portion (verse 1) occurs in 
this place alone, the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vi. 9-13), the 
parable (verses 5-8) is peculiar to St. Luke, 
while the concluding exhortations (verses 9- 
13) are found also in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vii. 7-11). Neither the Lord’s 
Prayer, nor the exhortations to persistency 
in prayer, are read in St. Luke’s “Sermon on 
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v. 2—8.] 


said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, as John also taught his dis- 
ciples. 


go unto him at midnight, and say 
unto him, Friend, lend me three 
loaves ; 


2 And he said unto them, When 6 For a friend of mine "in hisi Or, owt 
e Matt. 6. ye pray, say, “Our Father which art journey is come to me, and I have %4 
9. 


! Or, for 
the day. 


in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so in earth. 

3 Give us 'day by day our daily 
bread. 

4 And forgive us our sins; for we 
also forgive every one that is indebted 
to us. And lead us not into temp- 
tation ; but deliver us from evil. 

5 And he said unto them, Which 
of you shall have a friend, and shall 





the Plain” (ch. vi. 20-49). This accord- 
with St. Luke’s custom of avoiding repetition. 
The -last verses of this passage, those which 
follow the parable, may very easily have been 
spoken twice. Nothing again is more con- 
ceivable than that the Lord’s Prayer may have 
been delivered by Christ to His disciples more 
than once, especially if it was intended by 
Him as a form, and not merely as a pattern, 
of prayer. There may have been, and pro- 
bably were, special reasons why it should 
have been delivered a second time, in answer 
to a request preferred to Him by one of the 
new disciples, who came to Him in a part of 
the country where He had not previously 
been teaching; more especially if, as seems 
highly probable, we are to connect this notice 
with that in John xi. 40-42; from which we 
learn that after our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem 
He went away beyond the Jordan to the 
place where John had at first baptized, and 
that there He made many disciples, who would 
be specially interested in the inquiry into the 
difference between our Saviour and the 
Baptists. The coincidence indeed can scarcely 
be fortuitous: it suggests a clear and very 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty here felt 
by most critics. See the additional Note on 
ch. ix. 51. 


in a certain place.| Probably the place 
where John first baptized; see previous 
note. 

John also.) The example of John is ap- 
pealed to in the matter of fasting also (ch. v. 
33). We may infer from this and from what 
follows that the teaching here referred to was 
the communication of some definite form of 
prayer to be recited periodically, according 
to the custom of the Jews. Our Lord 
answers the request by giving a form of 
prayer ; but’ by the parable and exhortations 
which follow He teaches that earnestness and 


nothing to set before him? 

7 And he from within shall answer 
and say, Trouble me not: the door 
is now shut, and my children are 
with me in bed; I cannot rise and 
give thee. 

8 I say unto you, Though he will 
not rise and give him, because he is 
his friend, yet because of his impor- 
tunity he will rise and give him as 
many as he needeth. 


constancy in prayer is more important than 
the particular form of words used. 


2. When ye pray, say.) Perhaps “whenso- 
everyepray say.” Atallevents these words 
prove that the Lord’s Prayer was delivered 
as a form to be used, and not merely as a 
petition to be followed (against Godet, who 
evades the obvious force of these words). 
“¢The peculiar and abridged form in Luke,’ 
says Meyer, ‘is a proof that the apostolic 
church did not use the Lord’s Prayer as a 
form.’ Rather, we may say, a proof of the 
fidelity with which our Evangelist reproduced 
his original reports, not correcting them to 
suit the forms most probably in use. If 
the apostolic church did not use the Lord’s 
Prayer as a form, when did its use begin, which 
we find in every known liturgy”? (Alford). 

On the readings of the Lord's Prayer see 
Notes at the end of the chapter. 


5. Which of you.| The teaching of the 
parable is obvious; it is the same as that of 
the very similar parable which occurs in ch. 
xviii. 1-8. And both in the parable before 
us, in that now referred to, and in the Parable 
of the Unjust Steward (ch. xvi. 1-8) the 
difficulty occurs that the actor in the narra- 
tive, who represents (so to speak) Almighty 
God, is introduced as being influenced by 
unworthy motives, or approving of unworthy 
conduct. The answer lies simply in this, 
that every member of the similitude is not 
ordinarily to be pressed, in interpreting our 
Lord’s parables. ‘The lesson of this and of 
the parallel story in ch. xviii. is simply this, 
“that men ought always to pray and not to 
faint” (ch. xviii. 1). The construction of 
this sentence is peculiar. It commences with 
a question, but shortly passes off into narra- 
tive: compare verse 11; ch. xv. 4, 8. 


8. importunity.| Or “Shamelessness.” 


69° 


S Matt. 7. 
7 


£ Matt. 7. 


9 “And I say unto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. 

10 For every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 

11 £ [fa son shall ask bread of any 
of you that is a father, will he give 
him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will 
he for a fish give him a serpent? 

12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will 
he offer him a scorpion ? 

13 If ye then, being evil, know 
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how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren: how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him? 

14 T And he was casting out a 
devil, and it was dumb. And it 
came to pass, when the devil was 
gone out, the dumb spake; and the 
people wondered. 


15 But some of them said, *He < matt. 


casteth out devils through Beelzebub 34: 
the chief of the devils. 

16 And others, tempting him, 
sought of him a sign from heaven. 

17 But he, knowing their thoughts, 





9. And 1 say.| The pronoun “I” is em- 
phatic. It marks the close connexion be- 
tween the foregoing parable and the teaching 
founded upon it. Whether or not these 
sentences are in place in Matt. vii. 7-11, 
(where see notes) they are surely rightly 
placed here. 


11. Ifa son.) Rather, “But of which of 
you that is his father, shall his son 
ask bread? will he give him a stone? 
if a fish, will he for a fish give him a 
serpent? or if also he shall ask an 
egg, will he give him a scorpion?” 
With the construction compare (and see note 
on) verse 5, 


12. Or if be shall.| This addition is pecu- 
liar to St. Luke. ‘There is a resemblance be- 
tween the form of an egg and that of a scor- 
pion, as between a fish and a serpent. 


13. the Holy Spirit.| Which is the best 
gift of all: Matthew (vii. 11) says simply 
“ good things.” 


14-27. THE CHARGE OF DEMONIACAL 
AGENCY. 


14. And he was casting.| This is one of 
the strongest cases in which St. Luke’s ac- 
count of transactions in Perea agrees so 
closely with others recorded in Galilee as to 
give an impression of absolute identity. It 
must, however, be remarked that with regard 
to the miracle there is a difference between 
this and that recorded by St. Matthew, which 
St. Luke, a careful relater of cases of healing, 
would not naturally have passed over had he 
referred to the same event. The man in St. 
Matthew was both blind and dumb; here he 
is dumb only. That similar remarks on the 
two healings should have been by captious 
witnesses is surely not improbable: the cavil, 
first raised in the early part of our Lord’s 


ministration, was one upon which great stress 
was afterwards laid by His opponents, and 
constituted, in fact, a stock argument with 
them, to which frequent reference is made by 
early Christian apologists. The striking simi- 
larity of expression may, however, be to 
some extent owing to the natural tendencies 
of oral tradition in transmitting accounts of 
similar transactions. With regard to the 
correspondence with St. Mark, iii. 22-30, it 
is further noticeable that the second Evange- 
list introduces the cavil and the answer at a 
different time and in reference to a different 
transaction. St. Luke, as most critics agree, 
had St. Mark’s Gospel before him, but not 
that of St. Matthew. It is impossible that 
he could have combined their accounts, at 
the same time introducing very serious altera- 
tions. The occasion here was one especially 
adapted to elicit an important doctrine which 
our Evangelist, as elsewhere, careful to avoid 
repetitions, had not previously recorded. 
Compare throughout the tenour of the ob- 
jections raised by the Jews in John x. 20. 
Their emissaries were at this time actively 
engaged in opposing our Lord. 


15. some of them.) Matthew (xii. 24) says, 
“the Pharisees ;’ Mark (iii. 22) “the scribes 
which came down from Jerusalem.” On this 
occasion the same persons would naturally 
come forward. 


through Beelzebub.| Literally “in Beelze- 
bub.” in the strength of the demon, by whom 
(as appears from Mark iii. 22) they believed, 
or affected to believe, Him to be possessed. 


16. And others, tempting him.| “ Certain 
of the scribes and of the Pharisees,” according 
to Matt. xii, 38, where this demand is placed, 
not as in the text, but immediately before the 
discourse to which it gave rise, and which 
appears below (verses 29-32) after the ex- 
clamation of the woman and our Lord’s reply. 


I2, 2. 


v. 18—27.] 


said unto them, Every kingdom di- 
vided against itself is brought to de- 
solation; and a house divided against 
a house falleth. 

18 If Satan also be divided against 
himself, how shall his kingdom stand? 
because ye say that I cast out devils 
through Beelzebub. 

1g And if I by Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do your sons cast 
them out? therefore shall they be 
your judges. 

20 But if I with the finger of God 
cast out devils, no doubt the kingdom 
of God is come upon you. 

21 When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in 
peace : 

22 But when a stronger than he 
shall come upon him, and overcome 





The demand for a sign is given by Mark 
in a wholly different place (Mark viii. 11, 
12). 

17. a house divided.| So, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, the passage ought to be 
translated, and that, as De Wette shews, not 
merely on account of the parallels in Matthew 
and Mark, but from the general drift and 
symmetry of the passage itself. 


20. with the finger of God.| Matthew (xii. 
28) has “ by the Spirit of God,” which prac- 
tically means the same thing. With the 
phrase in the text compare Exod. viii. 19, 
to which there is apparently an allusion. It 
is implied that there is the same opposition 
between the power by which Jesus cast out 
the unclean spirits, and that by which His 
opponents said that He cast them out, as 
that which subsisted between the miraculous 
powers entrusted to Moses, and the powers 
wielded by the Egyptian magicians. 


21. When a strong man.] Literally, “when 
the strong man” and so below, “but 
when the stronger,” or, “he that is 
stronger than he.” Compare and see 
note on Matt. xii. 29, where the matter is 
substantially the same. There, however, it is 
put in the form of an argumentative question ; 
here it is thrown into a short parable. 


23. He that is.| This also appears in the 
same position in Matt. xii. 30, where see 
note on the connexion of ideas. It is alto- 
gether absent from St. Mark’s report of this 
discourse. 


24, When the unclean.) This passage (ver- 


ro Be Or) 0) ae 


him, he taketh from him all his ar- 
mour wherein he trusted, and divi- 
deth his spoils. 

23 He that is not with me is against 
me: and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth. 


24 When the unclean spirit is? Matt. x2 


gone out of a man he walketh ** 
through dry places, seeking rest; and 
finding none, he saith, I will return 
unto my house whence I came out. 

25 And when he cometh, he find- 
eth z¢ swept and garnished. 

26 ‘Then goeth he, and taketh to 
him seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself; and they enter in, and 
dwell there: and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first. 

27 T And it came to pass, as he 
spake these things, a certain woman 





ses 24-26) also appears in St. Matthew’s re- 
port of this conversation, although it is there 
assigned to the second portion of it, that 
concerning the request for a sign from heaven. 
It does not appear in St. Mark’s Gospel at all. 
In St. Matthew it closes the whole discourse, 
as here it closes the first section of it; and it 
is there immediately followed by the interrup- 
tion caused by some one who told Jesus that 
His mother and brethren stood without, as 
here by the ascription of blessedness to His 
mother. In each case the interruption is said 
to have occurred while He was speaking to 
the people. We may, therefore, be certain 
that His speech was broken off at this point, 
possibly to be resumed afterwards (on this 
passage, and on the connexion of thought, see 
notes on Matt. xii. 43-45). SS. Matthew and 
Mark have in this place the saying concerning 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (see ch. 
xiii. 10), which is followed in St. Matthew by 
expressions of a proverbial character, some of 
which appear also in ch. vi. 43-45 ina different 
form and connexion. ‘There can be no doubt 
that our Lord repeated such proverbial sayings 
on various occasions, and in somewhat varying 
senses. 


26. worse than the jirst.| St. Matthew adds, 
(xii. 45) “ Even so shall it be also unto this 
wicked generation.” 


27. And it came to pass.) ‘This incident 
(verses 27, 28) is peculiar to St. Luke, but 
it takes the place of a somewhat similar 
incident, eliciting a very similar reflexion 
which appears in the parallels Matt. xii. 
46-50; Mark iii. 31-35. See note on verse 
I4. 
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of the company lifted up her voice, 
and said unto him, Blessed zs the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast sucked. 

28 But he said, Yea rather, bless- 
ed are they that hear the word of 
God, and keep it. 

29 T And when the people were 
gathered thick together, he began to 
say, This is an evil generation: they 
seek a sign; and there shall no sign 
be given it, but the sign of Jonas the 
prophet. 

30 For as Jonas was a sign unto 
the Ninevites, so shall also the Son 
of man be to this generation. 

31 The queen of the south shall 
rise up in the judgment with the 
men of this generation, and con- 
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[v. 28—34. 


demn them: for she came from 
the utmost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and, 
behold, a greater than Solomon is 
here. 

32 The men of Nineve shall rise 
up in the judgment with this gene- 
ration, and shall condemn it: for 
they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas; and, behold, a greater than 
Jonas zs here. 


33 7 No man, when he hath lighted ¢ Mate. 


a candle, putteth /¢ in a secret place, ** 


neither under a “bushel, but on at See 
candlestick, that they which come in 


may see the light. if 


34 “The light of the body is the ° Matt. 6 


eye: therefore when thine eye is single, ee 


thy whole body also is full of light ; 








of the company.| Or, “out of the 


crowd.” 


29. were gathered thick.| Or, “were 
gathering thick.” This statement accords 
exactly with St. John’s account of the im- 
pression made by our Lord’s words and 
works in Perza (see above, p. 380). There is 
no reason to doubt the independence of the 
following sayings, although,»as usual, they 
have counterparts on other occasions re- 
corded by the first two Evangelists: see 
marginal references. Here St. Luke probably 
gives a few notices selected from a long dis- 
course then delivered to the new disciples in 
Perea. 


the prophet.| There is strong evidence 
against the genuineness of these words, though 
they are found in A C and other MSS and 
ancient Versions. ‘They were probably added 
to bring the text into harmony with the parallel 
passage in St. Matthew. 


31. a greater.) Or, “somewhat great- 
er.’ So also in the next verse. 


33. No man.) This saying occurs in a 
different connexion in the Sermon on the 
Mount. (Matt. v.15.) But as it also occurs 
in this Gospel (ch. viii. 16; compare Mark iv. 
21) in connexion with the Parable of the 
Sower, there can be no doubt that it was one 
of those proverbial phrases which were re- 
peated by our Lord on various occasions. 
We may therefore conclude that the same is 
true of the remainder of this discourse (verses 
34-36) which appears also, though in a some- 
what condensed form, in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. vi. 22, 23: see the notes on 


the passages in Matthew). The question 
is, then, of the connexion in this place. The 
following explanation appears to be, on the 
whole, the simplest and most satisfactory. 
Jesus had been assailed by His enemies, both 
with the charge of performing mighty works by 
the aid of the powers of evil, and with a clamour 
for a sign from heaven to prove the celestial 
source of His mission and of the miraculous 
powers which seemed to authenticate it. 
These two points, which are more or less se- 
parated by St. Matthew, are brought close 
together by St. Luke (verses 15,16). Jesus 
answers, in effect, “The sign for which you 
ask will be given. Jonas was a sign to the 
Ninevites, and so shall the Son of Man be a 
sign to this generation.” The sign shall be 
open, public, eapable of being read of all men. 
This is part of the very nature of a sign: no 
man, when he has lighted a candle, conceals 
it: that is no sign, which is not seen. But in 
order that the sign may have its effect on the 
minds of those to whom it is given, in order 
that it may convince,—those minds must be in 
a healthy and unbiassed condition. The light 
which is given alike to all, can only profit 
those whose power of vision is healthy and 
natural (verses 34-36); and those only whose 
hearts are free from prejudice can appreciate 
the spiritual light which God has afforded to 
them. Those who saw in the mighty works 
of Jesus an exhibition of the power of the 
Evil one would not be likely to recognise 
the sign from heaven for which they, or 
others like-minded with them, were now 
asking. 


secret place.| Or, as we ought to read, “in 
a crypt” or, “covered way.” 


Matt. 5. 


Vv. 35-—40.] - 
but when thine eye is evil, thy body 
also zs full of arkness. 

35 Take heed therefore that the 
light which is in thee be not dark- 
ness. 

36 If thy whole body therefore be 
full of light, having no part dark, the 
whole shall be full of light, as when 
the bright shining of a candle doth 
give thee light. 

37 T And as he spake, a certain 
Pharisee besought him to dine with 








36. If thy whole.) This addition is pecu- 
liar to St. Luke. The appearance of tau- 
tology is removed by placing the emphasis, 
in the first clause upon the word “ whole” 
(of which the subsidiary clause “having no 
part dark” is a further explanation), and 
in the third clause, not upon “whole” but 
upon “full of light, as when” or which is 
to be treated as a single predicate of the 
whole body. (Meyer, Oosterzee, Godet.) 
“Therefore” in the first clause, recalls us 
to the assertion, “thy whole body also is 
full of light,” verse 34. The whole verse 
may thus be paraphrased: “It has been 
said (verse 34) that if the eye is single 
(simple, healthy) the whole body is full of 
light. If, therefore, in that case, the whole 
body is so full of light as to have no part left 
unenlightened, then it will be all as full of light 
as when,” &c. The teaching of the passage 
apparently points to the gradual growth in 
purity and holiness which tends to overcome 
and expel every remaining prejudice and 
hindrance to the reception of Divine truth, 
until the whole man, in heart and life alike, 
has become subject to it. 


37-54. THE DENUNCIATION OF THE 
PHARISEES. 


37. And as he spake.| The circumstances 
here narrated by St. Luke accord very 
strikingly with what is known of the feelings 
of the dominant party at the time. The for- 
mal decision to destroy our Lord had not 
yet been declared; see John xi. 53. The 
Pharisees and Scribes, however, were fully 
aware of the intentions of the Sanhedrim, and 
were anxiously watching for grounds of for- 
mal complaint. To invite them to partake of an 
ordinary meal was an intelligible proceeding ; 
but our Lord took that opportunity of ex- 
posing the shallowness of their pretences, and 
delivered a discourse with denunciations, 
which shewed that the followers must be 
prepared for a final breach. The similarity 
of these denunciations with those recorded by 
St. Matthew will be variously accounted for 


ST. LUKE. XI. 


him: and he went in, and sat down 
to meat. 

38 And when the Pharisee saw zf, 
he marvelled that he had not first 
washed before dinner. 

39 “And the Lord 
him, Now do ye Pharisees make * 
clean the outside of the cup and 
the platter; but your inward part 
is full of ravening and wicked- 
ness. 

40 Ye fools, did not he that made 





accordingly as commentators regard them as 
derived from a common source or as taken 
from the other Evangelist. St. Matthew may 
have, as seems probable, combined sayings 
uttered on different occasions in one dis- 
course: there is certainly no reason to sup- 
pose that they were not uttered on this 
occasion, as we find them related by St. Luke, 


who, at the end of this chapter, is careful to 


state the effect which they produced on our 
Lord’s opponents. 


to dine.| Really “to breakfast;” the 
first meal of the day. We read, in the re- 
mainder of the verse, that “ He went in and 
sat down.” Properly, “having entered in, 
He sat down:” z.e. He sat down to the table 
as soon as He had gone in, without any pre- 
paratory ceremony of purification. 


39. Now.] Je. apparently, “as things 
are,’—“ as a matter of fact.” 


make clean, dc.) Compare and see not 

on Matt. xxiii. 25. There is, however, a 
remarkable difference of expression here. 
In Matthew, the inward part of the cup and 
platter, here “ your inward part” is full of 
“extortion” or “ ravening ” (the same word 
in the original), and excesses, or wickedness. 
The words as given by Matthew mean 
that however much the Pharisees cleansed 
(on grounds of religion) the outside of 
their vessels, their contents were obtained 
by extortion and used profligately. The in- 
ward part, in St. Luke’s recital, refers to the 
mental and spiritual condition of the persons 
addressed. In order to bring this passage 
into harmony with St. Matthew, Beza trans- 
lates, “ But that which is within is full of 
your extortion and wickedness,” He is fol- 
lowed in this by Kuinél and Bleek. This, 
however, is, to say the least, a forced ren- 
dering: it does violence to the words. 
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said unto “Matt. 23. 


5- 


40. Ye fools, did.) ‘This verse is peculiar. 


to St. Luke. The parallel (so far as it can 
truly be called a parallel) Matt. xxiii. 26, 
speaks only of “that which is within,’ and 
“the outside of,” “the cup and platter.” In 
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1 Or, as 
you are 
able. 


that which is without make that which 
is within also? 

41 But rather give alms 'of such 
things as ye have; and, behold, all 
things are clean unto you. 

42 But woe unto you, Pharisees ! 


ST. LUKE. XI. 


[v. 41—43- 


for ye tithe mint and rue and all 
manner of herbs, and pass over judg- 
ment and the love of God: these 
ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone. 

43 £Woe unto you, Pharisees ! 





Luke, as we have just seen, our Lord passes 
at once from the consideration of the outside 
of the cup and the platter, to the contrast 
between that which is external and that which 
is inward in spiritual things. The meaning 
of the clause, therefore, is simply this: the 
same God hath made both that which is 
within and that which is without, the things 
of the spirit as well as the things of the body. 
Obedience to Him demands purity in the 
former as well as in the latter. They are 
“fools,” who act upon strict rules to avoid 
external defilement, while they allow their 
inward parts to be defiled by all manner of 
wickedness, So it is taken by Meyer, Godet, 
and Oosterzee. Luther translates, for He 
who hath made clean that which is without 
hath not (therefore) made clean that which is 
within also. But this translation puts a force 
upon the words. The rendering of our Au- 
thorised Version, explained as above, appears 
to be the simplest and best, and most aptly 
to suit the context. It must be observed that 
three uncial MSS invert the relative position 
of “that which is without ” and “that which 
is within.” The confusion.probably arose 
from a misunderstanding of the passage. 


41. But rather give alms.| ‘Translate, 
“But rather give the things that are 
in them in alms, and behold all things 
are clean for you.” ‘The word translated 
“of such things as ye have” (że. according 
to your ability) certainly means “the things 
that are in them,” ze. in the cup and the 
platter. The command is to give away in 
charity what was gathered by covetousness 
or unfair dealing, and spent in a selfish man- 
ner. In the previous verse the opposition 
between that “which is without” and “ that 
which is within” represents, as we have seen, 
the contrast between the outward and visible 
and the inward and spiritual. There is now 
an abrupt transition to that which is (locally) 
within the cup and the platter, and it is for 
this very reason, as Godet shews, that a dif- 
ferent term is here employed in the original. 
So it is taken by Kuinöl, De Wette, Bleek, 
Meyer. Certain expositors have seen in this 
passage, taken according to its most obvious 
meaning, a sentiment unfavourable to the 
Pauline doctrine of Justification. They have 
therefore endeavoured to give it an ironical 
meaning. “Give in alms the things that are 
therein, and, behold all things are clean in 


your opinion.” As if Jesus had said, “To 
what purpose is it to rebuke your want of 
inward purity? I know that, in your opinion, 
you have but to give a little of your ill-gotten 
or misapplied goods in alms, and everything 
is purified by that.” (So Erasmus, Kuindl, 
Stier, Oosterzee, and others.) But to say 
nothing of other objections to this interpre- 
tation, the passage, so understood, would be 
strangely out of place here. The Pharisees 
are rebuked for formalism and ceremonies, 
for covetousness and extortion, but not for 
any hypocritical system of almsgiving. ‘There 
is nothing here to teach us that sin is cleansed 
or put away by any outward action. Take 
the whole passage together, and its meaning 
is very simple. The Pharisees strove after 
outward and ceremonial purity, while they 
neglected the purity of the spirit. Now what 
is it which defiles the spirit? It is selfishness, 
whether manifesting itself in “extortion,” or 
in “excess” (Matt. xxiii. 25). Let them do 
one single loving, unselfish act—not for the 
sake of the action itself, nor for any merit 
inherent in it—but out of pure good will to- 
wards others, and their whole inward condi- 
tion would be different. Let those things 
which had been the materials and instru- 
ments of sin and selfishness become the in- 
struments of love and kindness, and all things, 
both that which is without and that which is 
within, would be at once purified for them. 
In other words as the cup and platter, the 
outside of which they cleansed so scrupu- 
lously and sedulously, were defiled by the 
bad means by which their contents were pro- 
cured, or the evil uses to which they were 
put, so they would be purified, not by any 
formal outward acts, but by that spirit of love 
which would dictate a right and charitable 
destination of their contents. 


42, But woe unto you.| Compare and see 
note on Matt. xxiii. 23, where for “rue and 
all manner of herbs” we find “anise and 
cummin ;” and instead of “judgment and the 
love of God,’ we have “judgment, mercy 
and faith,” with an apparent allusion to Mic. 
vi. 8. The lesson is in either place the 
same. The Pharisees are not directly cen- 
sured for a scrupulous observance of the 
minutie of the Law, but for not observing 
a due proportion between its great eternal 
principles and its minor requirements. Prac- 
tically, the lesson is the same as that of verses 


£ Matt. 
23. 6. 


R Matt. 23. 
i 


Vv, 44—50,] 


for ye love the uppermost seats in 
the synagogues, and greetings in the 
markets. l 

44 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are as 
graves which appear not, and the 
men that walk over them are not 
aware of them. 

45 S Then answered one of the 
lawyers, and said unto him, Master, 
thus saying thou reproachest us also, 

46 “And he said, Woe unto you 
also, ye lawyers! for ye lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, 
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and ye yourselves touch not the bur- 
dens with one of your fingers. 


47 *Woe unto you! for ye build + Matt. 23. 


the sepulchres of the prophets, and °> 
your fathers killed them. 

48 Truly ye bear witness that ye 
allow the deeds of your fathers: for 
they indeed killed them, and ye build 
their sepulchres. 

49 Therefore also said the wisdom 
of God, I will send them prophets 
and apostles, and some of them they 
shall slay and persecute : 

50 That the blood of all the pro- 








39-41, the substance of which agrees with the 
parallel denunciation to this in Matt. xxiii. 


43. for ye love.| Compare and see note 
on Matt. xxiii. 6, 7. 


44. scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!| These 
words are wanting in N BC L and many MSS 
and versions (although they occur in A D) 
and are accordingly omitted by Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, and marked as doubtful by 
Lachmann. ‘They seem to have found their 
way into the text from the parallel, Matt. 
Xxill. 27. There is a certain difference be- 
tween the comparison in this verse and that 
in the similar passage of Matthew. ‘There, 
the sepulchres are “ whited” and outwardly 
beautiful; here, they are simply unseen, so 
that men are legally defiled by treading on 
them unawares. 


45. one of the lawyers.) See ch. x. 25. 
The leaning of the lawyers would generally 
be to the Pharisaic party. We have in 
Matt. xxii. 35 a direct example of a lawyer 
who belonged to that party. It has been 
inferred from the words of the lawyer in 
this verse, that he was not strictly speaking 
a Pharisee, and even that he was a Sadducee. 
The latter supposition is negatived both by 
the company in which he is found, and by the 
reproaches directed by Jesus against the 
lawyers, some of which would not have been 
at all applicable to the Sadducees. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the lawyer 
was a Pharisee (Meyer, Oosterzee). The 
words of which he makes use do not in any 
way disprove it. He means that the re- 
proaches which had been directed against 
the party, also touched the profession to which 
he belonged. Godet observes that, in our 
Lord’s reply, a threefold woe is denounced 
against the lawyers (verses 46, 47, 52) as 
before against the Pharisees (verses 42, 43, 44). 


46. for ye lade men] Compare and see 


note on Matt. xxiii. 4. The reproach is, 
however, more especially applicable to the 
lawyers. The Pharisees, as a party, did 
observe this burdensome ceremonial: verse 
42. 

47. for ye build.) ‘The expression is more 
condensed than in the similar passage, Matt. 
Xxiil. 29. 


48. Truly ye bear.| Or rather, according 
to the reading of X B L adopted by Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles (the received reading 
being apparently transferred from Matt. xxiii. 
41) “Therefore ye be witnesses” (ze. ye 
give favourable testimony) “unto, and ap- 
prove the deeds of your fathers; because 
they,” &c. In St. Matthew’s recital they are 
said to bear witness to themselves “that ye 
are the children,” (ż.e. genuine children: com- 
pare ch. vi. 35) “of them which killed the 
prophets.” 


their sepulchres.| ‘These two words are 
marked as doubtful by Lachmann, and 
omitted by Tischendorf and Tregelles, after 
N B D L, all other MSS and nearly all 
ancient Versions have them. ‘They must in 
any case be understood, and may possibly 
have been supplied in order to get rid of 
the harsh construction. ‘This verse does not 
appear in Matt. xxiil.; where, however, there 
is another severe denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees (Matt. xxiii, 32, 33) before we 
come to the parallel passage to the next verse. 


49. I will send them.| ‘This passage, 
which appears here in the form of a quota- 
tion, is not so introduced in Matt. xxiii. 34— 
36, where, however, the passage itself is 
substantially the same. For “apostles ” (å. e. 
missionaries or emissaries : the word is etymo- 
logically connected with the verb translated 
“I will send,” so that we need not suspect 
the accuracy of St. Luke’s report on account 
of it) Matthew has “ wise men and scribes ;” 
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& Gen. 4. 
8. 


2 Matt. 23. 


13: 


phets, which was shed from the foun- 
dation of the world, may be required 
of this generation ; 

51 *From the blood of Abel unto 
the blood of Zacharias, which per- 
ished between the altar and the tem- 
ple: verily I say unto you, It shall 
be required of this generation. 

52 ’Woe unto you, lawyers! for 
ye have taken away the key of know- 
ledge: ye entered not in yourselves, 


ST. LUKE, XI. 


[v. 51—54. 


and them that were entering in ye 
"hindered. no 

53 And as he said these things 
unto them, the scribes and the Phari- 
sees began to urge him vehemently, 
and to provoke him to speak of many 
things : 

54 Laying wait for him, and 
seeking to catch something out of 
his mouth, that they might accuse 
him. 





instead of simply “ slay and persecute,” Mat- 
thew specifies certain forms of death and 
persecution : for “the blood of all the pro- 
phets” (verse 50) Matthew has “all the 
righteous blood ;” and to the name “ Zacha- 
rias” he adds, “the son of Barachias” (see 
note on Matt. xxiii. 35). The difficulty to be 
considered here lies in the introductory 
words of verse 49. The difficulty is of a 
twofold nature: first, the words here ascribed 
to “the wisdom of God” (whatever we are 
to understand by that expression) are there 
the words of our Lord Himself; secondly, if 
these words are introduced in this place as a 
quotation, they are nowhere found in the 
Old Testament. Various solutions of these 
difficulties have been proposed. Ewald, 
Bleek, and others suppose that it may be a 
quotation from a lost book bearing the title 
of the Wisdom of God (but no such book is 
known to have existed) or, as Paulus thinks, 
in which Wisdom personified is introduced as 
speaking. Meyer points out that this is 
against the analogy of our Lord’s quotations, 
since they are never taken from apocryphal 
books. He also notices that the words are 
recited as something spoken beforehand 
(“ Therefore also said,” &c.) and infers that 
our Lord is here quoting His own previous 
saying, as the words of the wisdom of God 
speaking by Him. But there is no evidence 
that such words had been previously spoken: 
as recited by St. Matthew, they belong to a 
later period of our Lord’sministry. Olshausen, 
Stier, and Alford see in the passage a virtual 
quotation from 2 Chron. xxiv. 19-22. Let 
us rather say that there is in the words here 
ascribed to the wisdom of God a reference to 
the whole of that passage, not merely (as is 
obyious) to the historical fact which it re- 
cords; and that the wisdom of God is here 
represented as promising to do that which 
God is recorded to have done in the passage 
referred to; and we shall probably be right 





in accepting the interpretation thus modified. 
On comparing this text with the similar one 
in Matt. xxiii. 34-36, Meyer observes that 
“the originality is not on the side of Luke.” 
On the contrary, it appears as though this 
Evangelist repeated very closely and minutely 
the words of the original discourse. The 
bare existence of the difficulty which we 
have been engaged in considering points to 
that conclusion. It is really almost impos- 
sible to understand how it should have been 
inserted into the body of our Lord’s speech 
if it was not there originally : its very hard- 
ness forbids the supposition. 


52. ye have taken away.| Compare, and 
see note on Matt. xxiii. 13, which is not, how- 
ever, in all respects parallel. There, the 
Scribes and Pharisees shut up the kingdom 
of heaven; here (by a remarkably vigorous 
metaphor) the lawyers are accused of having 
taken away the key of knowledge. The know- 
ledge here spoken of is not that of Christian 
doctrine (Kuinél, Oosterzee), nor that of saving 
truth (Meyer), nor, directly, that of salvation 
(De Wette, Bleek), but the true and living 
knowledge of God, of which the Scriptures 
were the key. The Scribes, by arrogating 
to themselves exclusive authority to interpret 
the Scriptures, while they did not interpret 
them truly, either for their own use, or for 
the good of those whom they instructed, kept 
the key of knowledge shut up and useless. 


were entering in.) Ie. “were endeavouring 
to enter.” 


53. And as he said these things unto them.] 
Substitute, “And when he was gone out 
from thence.” “Laying wait for him” 
CN omits “for him”) “to catch something 
out of his mouth.” The whole text is 
confused at this point. 


provoke bim.| 


Or perhaps, “question 
him.” 





l Or, for 


oul 


ST. LUKE. XII. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 2, 3 and 4. 


2. Our Father which art in heaven.) Two 
uncial MSS, N and B, have “ Father” only. 
Origen supports this reading, tom. i. pp. 226, 
232; yet recognises the missing words in 
another passage, i. 222. L, which generally 
agrees with B, has “ Our Father.” All other 
uncials, including three, A, C, D, whose 
combined authority balances N, B, present 
the clause as it stands in our Version. So, 
too, all the ancient Versions, with the excep- 
tion of the Vulgate (and that not in all MSS), 
follow the two MSS, on the ground that the 
text of St. Luke was probably altered to 
bring it into accordance with St. Matthew. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in 
mind that the only MSS which omit the 
words are conspicuous for omissions, and 
that the accord of A with L, D, and the 
Oriental Versions, is very rarely found in 
disputed texts. 


Thy kingdom.| For these words two of 
the Fathers, Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus, 
read “Thy Holy Spirit.” There can be no 
question as to the true reading, but the fact 
is noticeable, both as shewing the proneness 
of some Fathers to admit variations, and as 
indicating the true interpretation. 


Thy will be done.| This clause also is 
omitted by late editors on the authority of 
one old MS, B, supported, as usual, by L, 
and of Origen. The Sinaitic codex retains 
it. The possibility that it was taken from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel may justify doubt, but 
can scarcely authorise excision. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 Christ preacheth to his disciples to avoid 
hypocrisy, and fearfulness in publishing his 
doctrine: 13 warneth the people to beware of 
covetousness, by the parable of the rich man 
who set up greater barns. 22 We must not 
be over careful of earthly things, 31 but seek 
the kingdom of God, 33 give alms, 36 be ready 


CHAP, XII.—1-3. WARNINGS AGAINST 
HYPOCRISY. 


1. An innumerable multitude of people.] 
Literally “the ten thousands of the multi- 
tude.” This implies a continuance. The 
multitude which had been previously drawn 
together, began again to crowd around Him, 
as He went forth from the house of the 
Pharisee. The discourse which follows 
(verses 1-12) stands in close connexion with 


3. our daily bread.) See note on St. 
Matthew. Late critics are divided between 
our “bread for the coming day,” best de- 
fended by Professor Lightfoot; “ our suffi- 
cient of bread ;” and “our spiritual bread,” 
for which McClellan adduces authorities, 
which is also adopted by a rationalistic cri- 
tic, A. Thoma, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift 
f. w. T. 1874, p. 339. A reference to the 
mystical signification of “ bread ” can scarcely 
be questioned in the twice-repeated miracle 
of feeding: it pervades the discourses in the 
Gospel of St. John, ch. vi. 26-59, and from 
that time must have been present to the 
consciousness of our Lord’s disciples. The 
rendering “sufficient,” which is supported by 
strong authorities ancient (cf. Cyril on Luke, 
p. 265) and modern, does not exclude such 
reference. 


4. our sins.) St. Matthew has “ our debts,” 
a Hebrew idiom for “ sins.” 

for we also forgive every.| This is slightly 
stronger than the corresponding petition in 
St. Matthew. Both, however, imply that 
the disciples by whom the prayer was to be 
offered would fully recognise the condition 
of acceptance. The forgiveness or remission 
of debt applies to debtors unable to discharge 
their obligations, not to those who seek to 
evade just payments. 


but deliver us from evil] Late editors 
omit these words, following the same autho- 
rities as in the first clause of the prayer. 


at a knock to open to our Lord whensoever 
he cometh. 41 Christ's ministers are to see 
to their charge, 49 and look for persecution. 
54 The people must take this time of grace, 
58 because it is a fearful thing to die without 
reconciliation. 


“the mean time, when there ”Matt.16. 


N 
| were gathered together an in- 4 
numerable multitude of people, inso- 





the foregoing, and must be understood to have 
been delivered very shortly after it. It con- 
tains sayings which were also made use of on 
other occasions, and which will be noticed as 
they occur. But it cannot be regarded as 
a mere compilation: on the contrary it falls 
very naturally into the place in which we 
find it. By His recent outspoken attack on 
the Scribes and Pharisees (ch. xi. 39-52) 
Jesus had provoked their animosity to the 
utmost (ch. xi. 53, 54) He takes the 
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a Matt. 10. 


26, 
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much that they trode one upon 
another, he began to say unto his 
disciples first of all, Beware ye of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy. 

2 *For there is nothing covered, 
that shall not be revealed; neither 
hid, that shall not be known. 

3 Therefore whatsoever ye have 
spoken in darkness shall be heard in 
the light; and that which ye have 


ST. LUKE. XII. 


[v. 2—5- 


spoken in the ear in closets shall be 
proclaimed upon the house-tops. 


4 And I say unto you my friends, è Matt.: 


Be not afraid of them that kill the * 
body, and after that have no more 
that they can do. 

5 But I will forewarn you whom 
ye shall fear: Fear him, which after 
he hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear 
him. 





opportunity of warning His disciples against 
hypocrisy and encouraging them to free- 
dom of speech (verses 1-3), in opposition to 
the conduct of the Pharisees who had 
tried to get up grounds of accusation against 
Him by indirect means (ch. xi. 53, 54): 
He bids them to be bold in their Master’s ser- 
vice (verses 4, 5) assuring them of the Divine 
protection (verses 6, 7, 11, 12), and warning 
them against denying or being ashamed of 
their Master’s cause (verses 8, 9), and in con- 
nexion with this point He speaks of the fear- 
ful sin of ascribing God’s work to the powers 
of evil (verse Io). 


began to say.) The words mark the open- 
ing of a great discourse, delivered especially 
to the disciples in the presence of the crowd, 
which is thus marked off from the severe 
denunciation which had just been uttered in 
the house of-the Pharisee. 


first of all.) ‘This is connected with the 
following warning in the sense of “above 
every thing,” by Meyer, De Wette, Godet, 
Olshausen, and Oosterzee. It is more pro- 
bably to be connected with the foregoing 
words, as in the Authorised Version. A 
distinction is drawn between the speech to 
the disciples, and that to the multitude which 
follows. (So Bengel.) 


Beware ye.| Compare, and see note on, the 
similar warning in Matt. xvi. 6, 12. There it 
was suggested by an incident on the way: 
here it is repeated with peculiar fitness in 
connexion with the notices at the end of the 
preceding chapter. 


hypocrisy.| In interpreting the Scriptural 
use of the words “hypocrite,” “hypocrisy,” 
it is well to remember their etymology. The 
hypocrite is the man who has to play a part, 
to maintain a reputation, to keep up a respec- 
table position, to act consistently with the 
conventional maxims of the party with which 
he is allied, or the profession to which he be- 
longs. This leaven, i.e. this subtle tendency 
to evil, would especially work in a party such 
as the sect of the Pharisees, the maintainers 
of scrupulous and decorous orthodoxy. They 





would, almost unconsciously, put a face on 
things, and conceal their real sentiments, for 
the sake of custom, decency, or expediency. 
It is against this tendency that the dis- 
ciples are warned in this and the following 
verses. 


2. For there is.| The following passage 
(verses 2-9) occurs, in nearly the same form, 
in the charge to the Twelve, Matt. x. 26-33, 
where see notes. There are, however, some 
marked differences between the passage now 
referred to, and that before us. In Matt. x. 
27 the Apostles are commanded to recite aloud 
and publicly the instructions which they have 
received from theiř Master in secret. Here 
they are told, that their own secret words and 
sayings will be made public and open. So 
true was it that all things would be made 
known, even those things which the Pharisees 
most studiously concealed under the mask 
of hypocrisy, that the disciples themselves, 
should they convey any instruction privately 
or secretly, would sooner or later be sur- 
prised to find how it had been made pub- 
licly known. Meyer, in answer to De 
Wette, notes it as marking a later stage on 
our Lord’s teaching: see too Hilgenfeld, 
‘Einl,’ p. 564. 


8. im closets.) “In the store rooms:” the 
most secret part of the house. Compare 
Matt. vi. 6; xxiv. 26; where the same word is 
used in the original. 


upon the house-tops.| “These sayings have 
a strong Syrian colouring. The Syrian 
house-top (in Matt. x. 27; Luke xii. 3), 
presents an image which has no sense in 
Asia Minor, or Greece, or Italy, or even at 
Antioch. The flat roofs cease at the mouth 
of the Orontes: Antioch itself has inclined 
roofs;” Renan, ‘Les Evangiles? p. 262, 
note I. 


4-12. WARNING AGAINST FEARFULNESS. 


This warning comes naturally after the 
notice of bitter enmity on the part of the 
dominant sect. 


Matt. ro. 


Tim. 2. 


v. 6—12.] 


6 Are not five sparrows sold for 
two 'farthings, and not one of them 
is forgotten before God ? 

7 But even the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear not 
therefore: ye are of more value than 
many sparrows. 

8 -Also I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him shall 
the Son of man also confess before 
the angels of God: 

9 But he that denieth me before 
men shall be denied before the angels 
of God. 


ST. LUKE. XII. 


10 And whosoever shall speak a 
word against the Son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him: but unto him that 
blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost 
it shall not be forgiven. 


11 "And when they bring you ¢Matt.10 


unto the synagogues, and unto” 


magistrates, and powers, take ye 
no thought how or what thing 
ye shall answer, or what ye shall 
say : 

i For the Holy Ghost shall teach 
you in the same hour what ye ought 
to say. 





6. five sparrows.| Compare and see note 
on Matt. x. 29. 


8. before the angels of God.| In the similar 
passage (Matt. x. 32, 33) it is “before my 
Father which is in heaven.” Here then is a 
distinct allusion to the Great Judgment by 
the Son of Man, at which the angels are regu- 
larly represented as present. 


10. And whosoever shall.) Compare and 
see note on Matt. xii. 31, 32, where (as also in 
Matt. iii. 25-30) the same saying occurs in 
answer and with reference to the charge of 
having cast out devils through Beelzebub. In 
the parallel passage of this Gospel to those 
just referred to (ch. xi. 17-36) the saying is 
wanting, St. Luke as usual omitting on one 
occasion what he records in connexion 
with another. It must be remembered 
that the charge of casting out devils through 
Beelzebub, which (according to both Mat- 
thew and Mark) elicited this condemna- 
tion, was the first occasion of an open 
rupture between our Lord and the Pharisees. 
This must have been fresh in His mind, when 
this warning speech was delivered to the dis- 
ciples, and it is not wonderful that He should 
repeat a saying in which He had already de- 
nounced the conduct of His adversaries. 
The saying is peculiarly suitable to this place. 
The disciples are warned against hypocrisy, 
and encouraged to boldness of action and free- 
dom of speech. They are warned not to be 
ashamed of their Master, not to deny Him 
before men. And yet they are also warned 
that there is a more terrible fall than that. A 
word might be spoken against Jesus person- 
ally, against the Son of Man, as He is here 
significantly termed, in error or in ignorance, 
like that of Saul, who “thought that he ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth.” That would beforgiven 
upon repentance. But these who, like the 
Pharisees, could not recognise the Spirit of 
holiness in His work on earth, and who ob- 


stinately refused to listen to the teaching 
which proceeded from Him, were in a hope- 
lessly lost condition. The text then is an assu- 
rance to the Apostles that God would be with 
them in their work and that He would se- 
verely condemn every kind of obstinate oppo- 
sition to it. Thus the declaration is closely 
connected with that which immediately fol- 
lows it. It is promised (verse 12) that the 
Holy Ghost shall speak in and through the 
disciples: consequently the most terrible 
judgment is denounced against those who 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost speaking 
by them. 


11. And when they.| Compare and see notes 
on Matt. x. 17, 20, where the same assurance 
occurs in the charge to the Twelve. It does 
not occur in the charge to the Twelve as 
given by St. Luke (ch. ix. 1-5), or in that to 
the Seventy (ch. x. 1-24): and it is peculiarly 
suitable to its position here, in which Jesus 
warns His disciples of the great opposition 
which they will immediately have to en- 
counter, and encourages them to bear it, 
than to either of the addresses just referred 
to. 


unto the synagogues.) In Matt. x. 17, 18 
we have “councils,” “synagogues,” “ gover- 
nors and kings.” In either case the list is 
exhaustive, including Jewish (‘councils,’ and 
‘synagogues’) and Gentile (‘governors,’ ‘kings’ 
or ‘emperors, and ‘powers’ &c.) autho- 
rities. 


12. For the Holy Ghost.| More fully ex- 
pressed in Matt. x. 19, 20; but this special 
mention of the Holy Ghost, as Paraclete, or 
Advocate, agrees closely with St. John’s ac- 
count of our Lord’s teaching, and is justly 
regarded by Renan as, taken in combination 
with other passages, a proof of correspondence 
between the third and fourth gospels, and a 
mark of historical accuracy in the latter: cf. 
‘Vie de Jésus, ed. 15, p. 521. 
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13 T And one of the company 
said unto him, Master, speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance 
with me. 

14 And he said unto him, Man, 
who made me a judge or a divider 
over you? 

15 And he said unto them, Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness : 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he 
possesseth, 
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[v. 13—19. 


16 And he spake a parable unto 
them, saying, The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully : 

17 And he thought within him- 
self, saying, What shall I do, because 
I have no room where to bestow my 
fruits ? 

18 And he said, This will I do: 
I will pull down my barns, and build 
greater; and there will I bestow all 
my fruits and my goods. 

19 And I will say to my soul, 





13-21. WARNING AGAINST COVETOUSNESS. 


13. And one of the company.) Or, “And 
one of the multitude;” i.e. of the large 
crowd which was assembled round Him: 
verse 1. This incident, with the parable 
arising out of it (verses 13-21), is peculiar 
to St. Luke. Of the man who prefers this 
request to our Lord we know nothing. He 
can scarcely have been a disciple whether we 
make the words “out of the crowd” depend 
upon “a certain man,” or (as Meyer) upon 
“spoke unto him.” Probably, hehad heard our 
Lord’s teaching for the first time, and was so 
impressed by it (like the woman mentioned 
ch. xi. 27) that he went at once to the subject 
nearest to his heart. We may conceive him 
to have been a younger son (compare ch. xv. 
II, 12), not satisfied with “his share of the 
family inheritance. However this may be, 
our Lord, as elsewhere (compare John viii. 
3, 11), steadily refuses to go beyond the pro- 
vince of spiritual teaching into that of earthly 
law, or to interfere with the action of the 
constituted authorities of the country. ‘There 
is a special fitness in such a declaration made 
in a public discourse at a time when His 
enemies were watching Him with a view to 
convict Him of illegality. In the first word 
of His answer (“Man”) we hear a tone of 
reproof: and in the reply itself there seems 
to be an allusion to Exod. ii. 14. Our Lord 
then takes occasion by this request to deliver 
a warning against covetousness, which He 
enforces by a parable. This is addressed to 
the people generally (verses 15-21),—what 
follows (verse 22) to the disciples. 


15, of covetousness.| Or, as all the best 
MSS and Versions read, “Of every kind of 
covetousness.” 


for a man’s life.) Or, more probably, “For 
not because one has abundance, does 
his life therefore depend on the things 
which he hath” (Kuinol, Meyer, Ooster- 
zee). ‘The meaning is that abundance is 
not a necessary condition of existence, a man 
lives on what he possesses, all that is needed 


is a mere sufficiency. ‘This is simpler, and 
more in accordance with the context than 
De Wette’s interpretation, “ For not because 
one has abundance, is his life (therefore) a 
part of his goods,” i. e. is he sure of it. The 
passage is no doubt a very difficult one, but 
the rendering proposed above seems to be 
altogether the most satisfactory. i 


16. The ground.) There is a certain re- 
semblance between the following parable and 
Ecclus. xi. 18, 19; not a sufficient one, how- 
ever, to enable us to say, with Stier, that 
our Lord quoted from, or referred to, the 
Apocrypha; still less enough to justify our 
saying, with De Wette, that the parable is 
clearly from Jesus the Son of Sirach. Less 
questionable is the reference to the last 
part of the 49th Psalm. We see in the 
character of the rich man a combination 
of activity in promoting his own temporal 
interest (verse 17) with a selfish love of 
ease and pleasure (verse 19): in a word, the 
man is thoroughly worldly: he can see only 
two uses for his possessions, selfish enjoy- 
ment of them, and the means of increasing 
them. The “soul” which he addresses, is 
the seat of the emotions and of the power of 
enjoyment,—not the spiritual element in man. 
The frequent repetition of the personal pro- 
noun is characteristic, “my fruits,’ “my 
barns,’ “my goods,’ and above all “my 
soul,’ as if the last were a secure possession. 
This last touch prepares us for the terrible 
answer, “ Fool, in this night shall they (not 
the angels, nor, as Paulus and others, mur- 
derers: the verb is impersonal) demand 
thy soul from thee: and the things which 
thou preparedst, for whom shall they be?” 
“This night’ is opposed to ‘many years? 
as ‘they shall require’ to ‘thy soul.’” 
(Godet.) 


18. all] 
(Bengel.) 

my fruits.| A different word from that 
word in the preceding verse, either “ pro- 
duce,” or, according to some MSS, “ corn.” 


“Not a word of the poor.” 


v. 20—32.] ST. LUKE, XII, 401 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 26 If ye then be not able to do 

for many years; take thine ease, eat, that thing which is least, why take 
drink, and be merry, ye thought for the rest ? 

20 But God said unto him, Thou 27 Consider the lilies how they 

Or, do fool, this night 'thy soul shall be grow: they toil not, they spin not ; 

ey re- : 

uire thy required of thee: then whose shall and yet I say unto you, that Solomon 

E those things be, which thou hast pro- in all his glory was not arrayed like 
vided ? one of these, 

21 So is he that layeth up treasure 28 If then God so clothe the grass, 
for himself, and is not rich toward which is to day in the field, and to 
God. morrow is cast into the oven; how 

22 f And he said unto his dis- much more will he clothe you, O ye 
ciples, Therefore I say unto you, of little faith? 

Matt.6. ° Take no thought for your life, what 29 And seek not ye what ye shall 
F ye shall eat; neither for the body, eat, or what ye shall drink, "neither ! Or, zve 
what ye shall put on. be ye of doubtful mind. es, 

23 The life is more than meat, 30 For all these things do the na- *“/¢"s% 
and the body zs more than raiment. tions of the world seek after: and 

24 Consider the ravens: for they your Father knoweth that ye have 
neither sow nor reap; which neither need of these things. 
have storehouse nor barn; and God 31 4 But rather seek ye the king- 
feedeth them: how much more are dom of God; and all these things 
ye better than the fowls? shall be added unto you. 

25 And which of you with taking 32 Fear not, little flock; for it is 
thought can add to his stature one your Father’s good pleasure to give 
cubit ? you the kingdom, 

21. rich toward God.| T.e., “is not rich had just been delivered to the people. They 





in spiritual goods, and therefore rich in 
God’s sight.” Compare verses 33, 34, and, 
for a similar antithesis between literal and 
Spiritual wealth, James ii. 5. Borneman, 
however, maintains that the meaning is ‘ de- 
voting his riches to God’s service,’ in contrast 
with selfish appropriation. 


22-30. WARNING AGAINST CAREFULNESS, 


22. And he said unto.| The last discourse, 
including the parable, was spoken to the as- 
sembled crowd (verses 15, 16), this which 
follows (verses 22-40) is expressly said to 
have been spoken to the disciples; it is con- 
tinued, with especial reference to the Apostles, 
in answer to a question of St. Peter’s (verses 
41-53), and is followed by another discourse 
addressed to the multitude (verses 54-59). The 
speech to the disciples which begins at this 
point, is an exhortation to use this world as 
not abusing it: it is closely connected with 
the foregoing parable, teaching the same les- 
sons with regard both to this world’s goods 
(verses 22-34), and to being in a state of 
constant preparation (verses 35-40). But, as 
might be expected in a charge especially ad- 
dressed, to the disciples, it is conceived in a 
higher tone of unworldliness than that which 

New Test.—Vou. I. 


are not merely to “beware of covetousness,” 
they are to “take no thought for their life.” 
The discourse, as has been already stated, 
falls into two parts. The first section, which 
deals with the things of this life, and the true 
attitude of the disciple in regard to them 
(verses 22-34) is also found, with slight va- 
riations, in different parts of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel ; the greatest part of it (verses 22-31) 
occurring, almost as we find it here, in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The special suitable- 
ness to this last period of our Lord’s ministry 
must be recognised. (Compare and see notes 
on Matt. vi. 24-33.) 

Therefore I say.) The word “therefore” 
links the discourse on to the preceding par- 
able, as, in the Sermon on the Mount, to the 
saying, “Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” 


24, the ravens.| 
“the fowls of the air.” 


26. If ye then be, dc.) Peculiar to Luke. 


In Matt. vi. 26 it is 


31-40. INJUNCTIONS TO PREPARATION FOR 
THE COMING KINGDOM. 


32. Fear not, little flock.| Of the remain- 
ing part of this section of our Lord’s discourse 
2 D 


20, 


£T Pet, 1. 
13. 


402 


33 Sell that ye have, and give alms; 


Z Matt. 6. f provide yourselves bags which wax 


not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not, where no thief approach- 
eth, neither moth corrupteth. 

34 For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. 

35 Let your loins be girded about, 
and your lights burning ; 

36 And ye yourselves like unto 
men that wait for their lord, when 
he will return from the wedding: 


ST.) LUKE: ‘XT. 


v. 33—38. 


that when he cometh and knocketh, 
they may open unto him immediately. 

37 Blessed are those servants, 
whom the lord when he cometh shall 
find watching: verily I say unto 
you, that he shall gird himself, and 
make them to sit down to meat, and 
will come forth and serve them. 

38 And if he shall come in the 
second watch, or come in the third 
watch, and find them so, blessed are 
those servants. 











to the disciples, this verse, and the beginning 
of the next, are altogether peculiar to St. 
Luke, the rest being found in a somewhat 
different form in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. vi. 19-21, where see notes). And it 
cannot be denied that these words are 
more in place here than in the Sermon on 
the Mount, where they stand in no defi- 
nite relation to the context. Here, the 
discourse flows on without interruption. 
The disciples were to disengage themselves 
trom the cares of the world: God would 
shew the same care for them that He shews 
for all His creatures: and they above all, 
that “ little flock” of faithful servants, ought 
not to disquiet themselves with any anxiety : 
they were the heirs of the heavenly kingdom 
which God had designed fotsthem : why then 
should they cling to any earthly inheritance: 
rather let them give up whatever they had in 
this world, and lay up for themselves trea- 
sures in heaven. 


33. and give alms.) Rather, “And give 
it in alms.” With the precept, compare 
Matt, xix. 21, 29; Acts iv. 34-37. The aban- 
donment of their possessions is not here de- 
manded of all Christians, but only of the 
little flock of disciples who accompanied 
Christ, and for whom detachment from 
worldly ties was necessary for their voca- 
tion. Nothing is said here about the sale 
of their possessions and giving the money to 
the poor being a means or condition of their 
inheriting the kingdom: on the contrary, 
it was pledged to them already (verse 32), 
and Jesus gives them this precept, not (as in 
Matt. xix. 21) as a test of sincerity, still 
less as a counsel of perfection, but because 
they were to be, not merely citizens, but 
officers, of the kingdom of heaven, and be- 
cause earthly ties would hinder their work 
(so Meyer, Godet). We find the same prin- 
ciple applied to another subject in 1 Cor. vii.; 
see especially verse 26. 


35. Let your loins.) We enter here upon 
the second section of this discourse (verses 


35-40), which is certainly not unconnected 
with the first, inasmuch as detachment from 
this world is closely related to preparedness 
for the next. The same two lessons were 
combined in the Parable of the Rich Fool 
(verses 16-20), which are here addressed, in 
a higher strain, to the disciples. The opening 
part of it (verses 35-38) is quite peculiar to 
St. Luke, nor can we say (with De Wette) 
that it “alludes to the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins ” (Matt. xxv. 1-12), although, doubt- 
less, it closely resembles it in its imagery. 
They were (like the ten maidens in that 
parable) to wait for theit Master to conduct 
him home after the wedding-feast, with their 
“loins girt about,” in order that they might 
be fit and ready to serve him (the long gar- 
ments of the East would otherwise prevent 
active exertion), and with their “ lights burn- 
ing,” because the wedding-feast takes place 
in the night. Our Lord then passes from 
this similitude to another, also made use of 
by Him elsewhere, in which the suddenness 
and unexpectedness of His coming is com- 
pared to a thief in the night (verse 39), and 
concludes with the practical exhortation (verse 
40) which immediately follows that similitude 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel. Compare and see 
notes on Matt. xxiv. 43, 44. 


36. ye yourselves.] Emphatic as opposed 
to the “loins” and “lights” of verse 35. 


he will return.) Or “He may return.” 


37. be shall gird himself. Compare John 
xiii. 4. 

38. in the second watch, or.) TIe. how- 
ever late the return might be. “ Among the 
ancient Jews the night had only three divi- 
sions (Judges vii. 19); later, probably from 
the time of the Roman domination, four were 
counted; from 6 to 9, from g to midnight, 
from midnight to 3, and from 3 to 6. If, as 
cannot be doubted, the Master’s return sig- 
nifies the coming of Christ, this parable re- 
minds us that that event may well be long 
delayed, much longer than any one imagined, 


Matt. 24. 


3. 


v. 39—46.] 


39 And “this know, that if the 
goodman of the house had known 
what hour the thief would come, he 
would have watched, and not have 
suffered his house to be broken 
through. 

40 Be ye therefore ready also: for 
the Son of man cometh at an hour 
when ye think not. 

41 M Then Peter said unto him, 
Lord, speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or even to all? 

42 And the Lord said, Who then 
is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his lord shall make ruler over 
his household, to give them their por- 
tion of meat in due season? 


ST. LUKE. XII. 


43 Blessed zs that servant, whom 
his lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing. 

44 Of a truth I say unto you, 
that he will make him ruler over all 
that he hath. 

45 But and if that servant say in 
his heart, My lord delayeth his com- 
ing; and shall begin to beat the 
menservants and maidens, and to eat 
and drink, and to be drunken ; 

46 The lord of that servant will 
come in a day when he looketh not 
for him, and at an hour when he is not 


aware, and will 'cut him in sunder, 1 Or, cut 
and will appoint him his portion with “”” ” 


the unbelievers. 





even among the disciples, and that this delay 
would involve a test of their fidelity ” (Godet). 
There is one peculiarity in the form of ex- 
pression here used which deserves notice. 
The Jews, as has just been said, divided the 
night at this time into four watches: it has 
been asked why, of these, the second and 
third only are specified. Apparently this is 
necessary for the completeness of the picture: 
the banquet would not be over before the 
conclusion of the first watch, and in the 
fourth, the day would be breaking (De Wette, 
Meyer). 

39. And this know.| Or, very probably, 
as Godet, “ And this ye know.” He appeals 
to common sense. ‘These two verses some- 
what interrupt the train of thought, and may 
possibly have been inserted by the Evangelist 
from similarity of subject, having been spoken 
on some other occasion. See Matt. xxiv, 43, 


44. 
41-49. THE SPECIAL WARNING TO 
ST. PETER. 


41. Then Peter said.) In Matt. xxiv. 44-51 
(where see notes) the largest part of our 
Lord’s reply to this question (Ze. verses 42- 
46) appears as a portion of the great prophecy 
delivered on the Mount of Olives, in which 
it immediately follows the words which ap- 
pear here in verses 39, 40. Whether the 
words were actually spoken on that occasion 
alone, or whether, from likeness of subject, 
they have been attached to the prediction of 
the second Advent in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
this is not the place to consider, It is im- 
possible, however, to doubt that they are in 
their proper place here. Meyer says of 
the question, “It is certainly original, and 
all the more certainly, because of the slender 
thread which unites all that follows down to 


verse 48 to such a question.” ‘The fact is, 
that which follows is not a direct answer to 
the question, although it involves its answer. 
“ Jesus makes as if He were continuing His 
discourse without regard to Peter’s enquiry. 
But in reality He gives to His exhortation 
to vigilance such a turn that it results in 
an exact answer to that enquiry. Compare 
a similar form ch. xix. 25, 26; John xiv. 
22, 23, and elsewhere” (Godet). The word 
“therefore” in Matt. xxiv. 45 links the 
words which follow to those which pre- 
cede. So also it does here. The question 
of Peter is, apparently, passed by unnoticed ; 
but it is the means of giving a new turn to 
the discourse, which is not so easily accounted 
for in the parallel passage. 

We have now to consider the drift of 
St. Peter’s question, and the general course 
of thought. It looks back, not so much to 
the last words of our Lord as to the semi- 
parable of the master returning from the 
wedding-feast. Compare the question of 
Peter, Matt. xix. 27. The Apostle asked, 
whether this reward was offered to all the 
disciples and followers of Christ, who were 
addressed generally in the foregoing dis- 
course (verse 22), or whether it belonged 
especially to the Apostles, and to such as 
should bear rule in the kingdom of heaven. 
The reply is, in effect,.that the larger the 
powers and opportunities entrusted to any 
servant of Christ, the greater the measure 
of watchfulness needed on his part, lest he 
should either neglect or abuse them. 


42. Who thenis.| ‘The answer opens with 
a question. Compare the form of expression 
in ch. xi. 5; also in ch. xi. 11, where see note. 


46. unbelievers.) In Matt. xxiv. 51 it is 
“ hypocrites.” 
ZOE 2 
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47 And that servant, which knew 
his lord’s will, and prepared not Aim- 
self, neither did according to his will, 
shall be beaten with many stripes. 

48 But he that knew not, and did 
commit things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes. For 


47. And that servant.| ‘These two verses 
are peculiar to this Gospel. They link 
themselves very naturally to the foregoing 
discourse. ‘They lay down the general prin- 
ciple upon which the teaching given (verses 
42-46) rests, viz. that results must be pro- 
portionate to opportunities. 


prepared not himself.| Or, more probably, 
“made not ready,” ze. the things required. 


48. But he that knew not] ‘The justice 
of the former saying is obvious: that of this, 
however, does not lie quite so much on the 
surface. The difficulty has been variously 
explained ; the simplest solution is that of 
Meyer, “Such a servant cannot remain un- 
punished, not because he has not obeyed his 
lord’s will (for that was unknown to him) 
but because he has done that for which he 
deserved to be punished.” Godet points out 
a practical application of this principle to the 
Gentile world, in Rom. ii. 12-15. 


For unto whomsoever.) There is in this 
sentence a sort of Hebrew~parallelism ; but 
there is also something more. The powers 
and privileges are not merely given,—they 
are entrusted—and are therefore still the 
property of Him who gave them, and to be 
used in His service. Meyer points out the 
sharp antithesis which is not quite preserved 
in the collocation of words in the Authorised 
Version. It should be, “To every one to 
whom there was given much, much shall be 
required of him: and to whom they ” (im- 
personal, as in the next clause, and in verse 
20, where see note) “entrusted much, much 
more” (not as Meyer, “more than was 
entrusted,’ but “more” than of others, to 


whom less was entrusted”) “ will they ask of 
him.” 


49-59. ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRIALS AND 
SPECIAL WARNINGS. 


49. I am come to.) With regard to the 
remainder of our Lord’s address to the 
Apostles (verses 49-53) several difficult ques- 
tions may be raised, which, however, cannot 
altogether be considered separately. (1) What 
is the connexion, if any, with the immediately 
preceding words? (2) What is the con- 
nexion of thought in the passage itself? 
(3) What is the meaning of “fire” in verse 
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Lv. 47—49. 


unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required: and to 
whom men have committed much, 
of him they will ask the more. 

49 TI am come to send fire on 
the earth; and what will I, if it be 
already kindled ? 





49? (4) What is the meaning of the last 
clause of that verse? In the remainder of 
the passage there is no difficulty beyond that 
of connexion. The “baptism” of verse 50 
is the baptism of blood (compare and see 
note on Matt. xx. 22); and the three follow- 
ing verses (verses 51-53) occur with little 
variation in Matt. x. 34-36 (where also see 
notes) as part of the charge to the Twelve. 
(1) The connexion of this section with the 
foregoing one is explained by Meyer, of the 
severe tests of fidelity and vigilance which 
would result from the character of the times 
through which the disciples were soon about 
to pass. It is somewhat better explained by 
Godet, of the character of the times, the 
epoch of a great crisis, which forbade Christ’s 
servants to give themselves up to self-indul- 
gence, like the “evil servant” in verse 46, or 
in accordance with the selfish thought which 
he thinks may underlie Peter’s question, verse 
41 (compare the words of Elisha to Gehazi: 
2 Kings v. 26). (2) The internal connexion 
of the passage seems to be something like this, 
The imminent future is very critical. The 
object of Christ’s coming was to awaken in 
men’s minds a spiritual excitement which 
would disturb and divide the world, pro- 
ducing not peace, but a sword, so much so 
that He Himself would suffer (verse 50) in 
the course of the conflict which His own 
teaching had aroused. (3) “I am come” (or 
rather, “I came,” the tense referring to the 
historical fact of the Incarnation) “to cast 
fire on the earth.” The fire has been 
variously interpreted. The Fathers generally 
understood it of the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
others (as Bleek) of God’s word. Meyer 
explains it of the stirring and tumult which 
would take place in men’s minds in con- 
sequence of the coming, teaching, and life 
of Christ. Thus the saying is closely con- 
nected with what follows verses 51-53. 
“Everything fertile (in results) is rich in 
wars,” says Renan (quoted by Godet, who 
understands the passage in the same sense). 
Compare ch. ii. 54, 55. (4) The remainder 
of verse 49 has been variously rendered ; as, by 
Godet, “ And what ” more “do I wish, ‘if it 
be already kindled,” as if He had said, the 
fire is already kindled, therefore my work is 
done: in close connexion with what follows 
in verse 50. Better is the rendering of 


Or, 


ained. 


v. 50—54.] 


50 But I have a baptism to be 
baptized with ; and how am I 'strait- 
ened till it be accomplished ! 


E” i “Suppose ye that I am come to 


give peace on earth ? I tell you, Nay ; 
but rather division : 

52 For from henceforth there shall 
be five in one house divided, three 
against two, and two against three. 


Kuinol, De Wette, Olshausen, Meyer, and 
Bleek. “How I wish that it were already 
kindled!” but, on the whole, the transla- 
tion of Grotius seems the best, “ And what 
will I?” (what do I desire now?): “ O that 
it were already kindled.” On the passage, 
“I am come,” &c., Godet notes that it could 
only be spoken by one who had a conscious- 
ness of pre-existence; while Meyer observes 
that the expression, “ to cast fire on the earth,” 
is spoken from the point of view of His 
heavenly origin. 


50. sow am I straitened.| Pressed; in a 
strait or difficulty; distracted; compare 
John xii. 27. He speaks as one deeply 
moved; it is, as it were, an anticipation of 
Gethsemane. 


51. that I am come.) Or, That I arrived: 
as to the force of the tense, see above, on 
verse 49. 

In Matt. x. “a 


division. | PA IRS 


sword.” 

52. For from henceforth.) According to 
the reading of N B D L and other MSS 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles, the foliowing will read thus: “ For 
there shall be from henceforth five in one house 
divided, Three shall be divided against two, 
and two against three: the father against the 
son, and the son against the father,” &c. 
What follows is more fully stated in the text 
than in the parallel passage of St. Matthew. 
There, only three members of each family 
are specified, and the whole number is not 
given. Here their entire number is five, and 
is said to be divided into two parties of two 
and three respectively: the former repre- 
senting the elder and the latter the younger 
generation. This delicate touch must surely 
be original, it is true to nature, and it recalls 
the divisions supposed in Mal. iv. 6. 


54. And he said also.) The short address 
which completes this series (verses 54-59), 
and which St. Luke reports to have been 
spoken “to the people” (or rather, “to the 
multitudes”), the great crowds who are 
represented as assembled round our Lord 
throughout this scene (verse 1), contains two 
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53 The father shall be divided 
against the son, and the son against 
the father; the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against 
the mother; the mother in law 
against her daughter in law, and the 
daughter in law against her mother 
in law. 


54 And he said also to the 


elements, each of which, or something like it, 
is found in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
though in altogether different contexts. The 
first (verses 54-56) occurs in Matt. xvi. 2, 3 
(where see note) in answer to the Pharisees’ 
request for a sign from heaven. It is most 
likely that the saying may have been uttered 
twice (compare, and see note on ch. ix. 57) ; 
and this is all the more likely since the signs 
of the weather are quite different in the two 
cases. ‘The suitableness to this occasion is 
clear; most probably also to the season, 
see note on ch. ix. 51. Jesus had just 
warned His disciples of the critical times 
through which they were about to pass, and 
of their need of watchfulness and self-denial 
for passing safely through them. He now 
turns to the multitudes around Him, and in 
parabolical and enigmatical language, such, 
however, as would be understood by those 
who had “ears to hear” (compare Matt. xiii. 
9-17). He warns them also that the time is 
critical, upbraids them with spiritual blind- 
ness for not being able to see it (verses 54-57), 
and urges them to make, each one, at once, 
his peace with God (verses 58, 59). De 
Wette thinks that the whole passage, verses 
54-56, is taken from Matt. xvi. 2, 3, some- 
what softened down. The difference between 
the signs specified, and the remarkable, 
though not obvious, fitness of the passage in 
its place here, are both strongly against that 
theory. The second element, which is also 
found in St. Matthew (verses 58, 59) occurs 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 25, 
26, where see note). In that position, it has 
certainly the air of having been, as it has 
been expressed before, attracted to the con- 
text by the mere association of ideas. It is 
attached to the spiritual interpretation of the 
Sixth Commandment, which is explained as 
forbidding all malicious words and thoughts ; 
and although the similarity of subject is 
obvious, the train of thought is not. Neither 
is the train of thought obvious here; but it is 
deep and natural. These two verses form, in 
fact, a parable. But it is a parable of which 
the details must not be too closely pressed. 
The real point lies not in its details, but in 
its general lesson; in the urgent appeal to 
the people to make their peace with God 
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’ Matt. 16. people, ?When ye see a cloud rise 58 M © When thou goest with thine ° Mate. 


out of the west, straightway ye say, 
There cometh a shower ; and so it is. 

55 And when ye see the south 
wind blow, ye say, There will be 
heat ; and it cometh to pass. 

56 Ye hypocrites, ye can discern 
the face of the sky and of the earth ; 
but how is it that ye do not discern 
this time? 

57 Yea, and why even of your- 

selves judge ye not what is right? 


adversary to the magistrate, as thou ** 
art in the way, give diligence that 
thou mayest be delivered from him ; 
lest he hale thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and the officer cast thee 
into prison. 

59 I tell thee, thou shalt not de- 
part thence, till thou hast paid the 
very last 'mite. 

42. 





without loss of time, represented by the advice 
to come to agreement with a creditor on the 
way to the court. 


a ¢loud.| Or, according to the received 
reading, “the cloud:” the weight of ex- 
ternal authority is perhaps rather against the 
insertion of the definite article, but the con- 
sideration that it is more easy to account for 
its omission than its addition, may be allowed 
to turn the scale in its favour. “The cloud” 
points to the phenomenon as a well-known 
prognostic. ‘The rains in Palestine come up 
from the Mediterranean, and, as with us, are 
commonly preceded by a cloud rising on the 
coasts. (Compare 1 Kings xviii. 44.) The 
south wind, coming across the desert, brings 
a dry heat. On this occasion there appears 
to be a reference to the season. The “ latter 
rain” falls in early spring. 


straightway.| ‘The adverb is emphatic and 
important. ‘The people, accustomed to judge 
the weather by signs, arrived at their con- 
clusions at once and without hesitation. And 
the conclusions are invariably true: this ‘is 
marked by the repetition “and so it is,” “and 
it cometh to pass.” (the same verb in the 
original). The rapidity and certainty of their 
conclusions in this matter are contrasted with 
their slowness and dulness in seeing the signs 
of the times, and in acting upon them. 


56. Ye hypocrites.) ‘The people at large 
were hypocrites so far as they were satisfied 
with decency and respectability, custom and 
routine and tradition—so far as they were 
content with a form of godliness—so far as 
they failed to apply to all actions the test of 
conduct which God had given them, and “ of 
themselves” to judge what was right. Such 
men can never see the signs of the times: 
they can only perceive the outside of 
things, and are wholly devoid of spiritual 
insight. 


this time.| Or, “this season ;” this special 
time, which above all things calls us on to 


amendment. Matthew has “the signs of the 


times,” 


57. Yea, and why.| Peculiar to St. Luke. 
A further charge against the people: they 
not only failed to read the signs of the times, 
they did not (as it is implied they ought to 
have done) see and decide on the right 
course without any sign. God had given to 
every one of them the light of reason and of 
conscience, even if there had not been some- 
thing in the condition of things around them 
to awaken serious thought. 


what is right.) Literally, “ what is just ” 
or “righteousness.” But in Scriptural usage 
righteousness, or justice, commonly stands 
for the whole of moral duty; and so it does 
here; that which was “right” in the case of 
the people, being more especially amendment 
and reconciliation with God. But this par- 
ticular word appears to suggest the following 
parable, as it may fairly be called. The 
notion of strict justice suggests the idea of 
a debt due from man to God, a figure under 
which sin is commonly represented (com- 
Ok Matt. vi. 123. xviil, 23-353 ch. vil. 41- 
43). 


58. When thou goest.) Or “For when 
thou goest” (i.e. “namely, when thou 
goest,” explanatory of “ what is right ” verse 
58) “with thine adversary” (one ad- 
versary in a lawsuit) “to a magistrate, 
by the way give diligence to be de- 
livered from him.” The words “by the 
way” are rendered emphatic by their posi- 
tion; upon them the stress of the sentence 
rests: and the point of it is, “/ose no time in 
making satisfaction.” 


the officer.) Literally “the exactor,” whose 
our it was to compel the payment of the 
ebt. 


59. the very last mite.] Literally “even 
the last mite.” See marginal note on Mark 
xil. 42. 


See 
Mark 1: 


v. I—6.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I Christ preacheth repentance upon the punish- 
ment of the Galileans, and others. 6 The 
Sruitless fig tree may not stand. 11 He healeth 
the crooked woman: 18 sheweth the powerful 
working of the word in the hearts of his cho- 
sen, by the parable of the grain of mustard 
seed, and of leaven: 24 exhorteth to enter in 
at the strait gate, 31 and reproveth Herod 
and Ferusalem. 


HERE were present at that 

season some that told him of 

the Galilezans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices. 

2 And Jesus answering said unto 

them, Suppose ye that these Gali- 
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læans were sinners above all the 
Galilzans, because they suffered such 
things ? / 

3 I tell you, Nay: but, except y 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

4 Or those eighteen, upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell, and slew 
them, think ye that they were 
ners above all men that dwelt in 
Jerusalem ? 

5 I tell you, Nay: but, except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. 

6 { He spake also this parable; A 
certain man had a fig tree planted 
in his vineyard; and he came and 





CHAP. XIII.1, There were present.| “Now 
there were present at that particular 
time oertain persons telling him.” 
The information brought to our Lord by 
the bystanders is best understood by sup- 
posing it to have been given in relation to 
the short discourse which closes the last 
chapter (ch. xii. 54-59). The communica- 
tion was evidently made with the idea that 
the Galileans spoken of in the text were 
great sinners, and that their violent death 
was what men call “a judgment” upon them. 
Men have been prone to attribute extraordi- 
nary misfortune to extraordinary criminality 
from the days of Job downwards. That this 
notion was uppermost in the minds of the 
speakers is clear from our Lord’s reply. But 
their communication is more intelligible (as 
well as our Lord’s reply to it), if we con- 
sider that it was made just when He was 
urging men to repentance and reconciliation 
to God, in the view of a period of impending 
judgment. Thus this passage may be regarded 
as the closing term in the series of discourses 
which began with ch. xii. 1. The whole, in fact, 
forms one connected scene. Of the two facts 
here spoken of (verses 1, 4), history makes no 
mention. We know from Josephus that 
riots often took place at Jerusalem. ‘This 
one probably occurred at one of the great 
feasts, at which the Galilzans would be pre- 
sent. We further learn from the Evangelists 
that an insurrection had been suppressed 
by Pilate with extreme cruelty shortly before 
our Lord’s arrival at Jerusalem; see note on 
Matt. xxvii. 16. 


whose blood.) There is something, as 
Meyer observes, dramatic and tragic about 
the form of expression. The fact that the 
Galilæans were slaughtered (as must be sup- 
posed) in the Temple, and during the time 
of the sacrifices being offered, is put for- 


ward in order to paint the catastrophe in its 
darkest colours, and apparently to express 
most strongly the speaker’s sense of the suf- 
ferers’ demerits. 


3. except ye repent.| Our Lord takes 
occasion to enforce the lesson of ch. xii. 
58, 59. 

4, Siloam.) The well of Siloam (see John 
ix. 7) stood near a re-entering angle of the 
city walls, at the entrance of the valley Tyro- 
peeon, which runs up between Mounts Sion 
and Moriah. See the description and view 
of the pool in the Dictionary of the Bible. 


sinners.| “Debtors.” Compare and see 
on ch. xii. 57. 


6-9. PARABLE OF THE BARREN FIG-TREE. 


6. A certain man.) ‘The general teaching 
of this parable, which is not found in any 
other Gospel, is sufficiently plain. It is closely 
connected with ch. xii. 58, 59, and with verses 
3, 5 of this chapter. But it speaks in par- 
ticular with the same voice as Rom. ii. 4, 
“The goodness of God leadeth” (rather, is 
leading, or endeavouring to lead) “thee to 
repentance.” About the meaning of its de- 
tails there has been much variety of opinion. 
Who is the landowner? Whois the dresser 
of the vineyard? What is the vineyard itself? 
What the fig-tree? Is there any ‘special 
meaning (and if so what) in the three years ? 
The owner and the dresser of the vineyard 
are ordinarily interpreted of God and Christ 
respectively (so Bleek, Olshausen, Trench, 
Godet, and somewhat doubtfully, Oosterzee). 
To this view it is no objection that the owner 
comes to seek fruit. The coming of Christ 
is identified with the coming of God—they 
are in fact convertible terms. The vine- 
yard appears to represent the church of 
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sought fruit thereon, and found 
none. 

7 Then said he unto the dresser 
of his vineyard, Behold, these three 
years I come seeking fruit on this fig 
tree, and find none: cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground? 

8 And he answering said unto 
him, Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it, and dung 
it è 

g And if it bear fruit, wel: and 
if not, then after that thou shalt cut 
it down. 

10 And he was teaching in one of 
the synagogues on the sabbath. 
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[voy 4s 
11 @ And, behold, there was a 


woman which had a spirit of in- 
firmity eighteen years, and was 
bowed together, and could in no 
wise lift up herself. 

12 And when Jesus saw her, he 
called her to him, and said unto her, 
Woman, thou art loosed from thine 


infirmity. 
13 And he laid Ais hands on her: 
and immediately she was made 


straight, and glorified God. 

14 And the ruler of the synagogue 
answered with indignation, because 
that Jesus had healed on the sabbath 
day, and said unto the people, There 








God on earth, Jewish or Gentile, but re- 
garded as one from the beginning. In the 
days of Isaiah or of Asaph (Isa. v. 1-7; 
Ps. lxxx. 8-16) it was conterminous with the 
people of Israel, but it is to be distinguished 
from it in thought. The fig-tree signifies 
the people of Israel, with all the national 
peculiarities of religion, whether legal or tra- 
ditional, which had grown up within it. 
This gives additional force to the last clause 
of verse 7. The continuance of their privi- 
leges to Israel stood in the way of God’s mer- 
ciful purpose towards others (Rom. xi. 19). 
In the three years some have seen allusion 
to God’s various successive calls to Israel, 
by the Law, the Prophets, and by Christ 
(Augustine, Theophylact) ; others (asBengel, 
Wieseler, Lewin, ‘F. S? p. 225, and Alford, 
with perhaps Olshausen), to the three years 
of our Saviour’s ministry. To this Meyer 
objects that a fourth year is mentioned 
verse 8, He (with Grotius, Kuinél, Bleek, 
Godet) interpret the three years of the past, 
and the fourth year of the remaining, time 
of grace accorded to Israel. It is difficult 
to resist the impression that in the three 
years there is at least an allusion to the period 
of our Saviour’s ministry on earth. 


7. why cumbereth it the ground?) Rather, 
“Why doth it make the ground idle 
too?” ze. “ Why is it not merely unfruitful 
itself, but in the way of something better ? ” 


_ 9. if it bear fruit, well.) The word “ well” 
is inserted by our translators, in the place of 
a significant aposiopesis. 


after that.) ‘The words so rendered are 
omitted by old MSS and Versions. 


4 
11-17. MIRACLE OF HEALING ON THE , 
SABBATH, l 


10, And he was teaching.] The narrative 


which follows (verses 10-17) is peculiar to 
this Gospel; but the two parables which im- 
mediately follow it, and which Luke clearly 
represents to have been spoken on this occa- 
sion, are also found among the Parables of 
the Kingdom im Matt. xiii. We are to un- 
derstand that the event occurred during this 
period of travelling, although, from the ab- 
sence of any note of time, we are unable to 
determine the relation between it and the 
foregoing series of discourses. Jesus never 
failed to attend the synagogue on the Sabbath, 
and took the opportunity of teaching, in 
accordance with the rule which permitted 
members of the congregation accidentally 
present to exercise the teacher's function. 
(Compare and see note on ch. iv, 16-22.) 


ll. a spirit of infirmity.| The woman 
is spoken of as being actually under the 
influence of an evil spirit (compare the 
language of Jesus, verse 16) who had 
power to produce “ infirmity,” ze. strictly, 
bodily weakness. (Compare ch. xi. 14 and 
the parallels there referred to.) The close 
and mysterious connexion between the will 
and the nervous system makes it very con- 
ceivable that this disorder depended directly 
on mental causes; and thus, admitting the 
historical fact of demoniacal possession, we 
are somewhat better able to connect physical 
infirmities, such as that described in the text, 
with such a cause. 


12. thou art loosed.| Or, “thou hast been 
loosed.” With the declaration of the cure as 
a past and accomplished fact, compare our 
Lord’s declaration of a spiritual cure, ch. v. 
20. 


14. the ruler of the synagogue.] Compare 
ch. vill. 49. The ruler does not dare to 
rebuke Jesus directly, but administers an in- 
direct reproof to Him addressing the people. 


v. 15—21.] 


are six days in which men ought to 
work : in them therefore come and 
be healed, and not on the sabbath 
day. 

15 The Lord then answered him, 
and said, Thou hypocrite, doth not 
each one of you on the sabbath loose 
his ox or his ass from the stall, and 
lead him away to watering ? 

16 And ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen 
years, be loosed from this bond on 
the sabbath day? 

17 And when he had said these 
things, all his adversaries were 
ashamed : and all the people rejoiced 





There are six days.) Exod. xx. 9. 


15. Thou hypocrite.) The true reading is 
apparently “Ye hypocrites.” Itis addressed 
to the ruler of the synagogue and those who 
were about Him. As Euthymius says, they 
pretended to defend the law of the Sabbath 
from violation, while all they wanted was to 
stir up enmity against Jesus. This was 
shown by their own neglect of that law, in 
the strictness of the letter, im such things 
as they looked upon as matters of neces- 
sity. Compare and see notes on Matt. xii. 
10-13. 

doth not each one of you. ... loose?) ‘The 
image is chosen because the woman being 
bound by Satan (verse 16) needed also to be 
loosed. In this there is, of course, a special 
allusion to the form which her disorder had 
taken. 


16. daughter of Abraham.) Compare ch. 
XiX O. 

Satan.| Satan is said to have done that 
which is spoken of, verse 11, as the act of one 
of his inferior ministers. 


18-21. PARABLES OF THE MUSTARD 
SEED AND LEAVEN. 


18, Unto what is.| The two parables which 
follow occur together among the “ Parables 
of the Kingdom” in Matt. xiii. 31-33 
(where see note), and the former of them 
in the parallel passage, Mark iv. 30-32. 
To what portion of our Saviour’s ministry 
are we to assign these two parables? There 
can be little doubt that they were uttered 
together, both because they are reported to- 
gether by St. Luke as well as by St. Matthew, 
and also because they are the necessary com- 
plement to one another, giving (as it were) the 
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for all the glorious things that were 
done by him. 


18 M7Then said he, Unto what ¢ Matt. 13. 


is the kingdom of God like? and *” 
whereunto shall I resemble it ? 

19 It is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and cast 
into his garden; and it grew, and 
waxed a great tree; and the fowls 
of the air lodged in the branches of 
Its 

20 And again he said, Whereunto 
shall I liken the kingdom of God? 

21 It is like leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three 'mea- ! See 


Matt. 13. 


sures of meal, till the whole was 33. 
leavened. 


outside and the imside of the same teaching. 
Matthew, as we have seen, is in general more 
disposed to group events and sayings together, 
according to a principle of mutual resem- 
blance, Luke adopting, as a rule, the chrono- 
logical order: and, as regards the particular 
passage now before us, it very naturally falls 
into its place in St. Luke’s narrative, so that 
we can easily conceive it to have been attract- 
ed to the other parables of the kingdom, and 
to have been thus placed among them in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. In reference to an ob- 
jection, Dean Alford, with whom Meyer 
agrees, has observed: “So far am I from 
thinking a description of this kind (verse 17) 
to be a mere general close, put in by the 
Evangelists, that I would take it as an 
accurate and graphic account of the im- 
mediate effect of our Lord’s power and 
irresistible words, and the following para- 
bles as spoken immediately thereupon, shew- 
ing the people the ultimate conquest which 
the Kingdom of God should obtain over 
all opposition, however strong.” (So also 
Meyer, and practically, Godet.) “The King- 
dom of God has power of two kinds, a 
power of extension, by which it embraces all 
nations little by little ; and a power of trans- 
formation, by which it gradually regenerates 
the whole of human life” .... “ These two 
parables form a complete contrast to the 
picture of the establishment of Messiah’s 
Kingdom which the Jewish imagination had 
formed. ‘To this shallow notion, Jesus op- 
poses the idea of a truly moral development, 
which works by spiritual means and takes 
account of free will, and is consequently slow 
and progressive. How shall we believe, in 
view of these parables, that He believed 
in the immediate nearness of His return?” 
(Godet.) 
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€ Matt. 9. 


22 “And he went through the 
cities and villages, teaching, and jour- 
neying toward Jerusalem. 

23 Then said one unto him, Lord, 
are there few that be saved? And 
he said unto them, 

24 T Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate: for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able. 

25 When once the master of the 


ST. LUKE. XIII. 


[v. 22—27. 


house is risen up, and hath shut to 
the door, and ye begin to stand with- 
out, and to knock at the door, say- 
ing, Lord, Lord, open unto us; and 
he shall answer and say unto you, I 
know you not whence ye are : 

26 Then shall ye begin to say, 
We have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught in 
our streets. 


27 £ But he shall say, I tell you, s Man 





22-30. WARNINGS ON THE JOURNEY 
TOWARDS JERUSALEM. 


22. And he went.] Or, “He was going :” 
i.e, “He continued to do so.” This verse 
marks the transition to a new series of scenes 
which occurred during the journey from the 
place in which the preceding discourses had 
been delivered, probably in the North of 
Perea, certainly at a considerable distance 
from Jerusalem. 


23. Then said one.| Or,“ And one said unto 
him.” The question was apparently elicited 
by our Lord’s urgent appeals to His hearers 
to repent and be reconciled to God, such as 
those in ch. xii. 54—xiii. 9. The person who 
asks it is quite undefined. The question 
itself, however, seems to have been one 
of curiosity, and in His answer, our Lord 
gives the conversation a practical turn. In 
fact, He does not really answer the ques- 
tion at all. He does not say whether few or 
many are saved. He merely tells His hearers 
that the work of salvation is an anxious one, 
and that it must be set about in earnest. 
Neither does He directly address the speaker. 
As elsewhere (compare and see note on ch. xii. 
41, 42), He takes occasion by the question to 
address a discourse to all the bystanders: “ He 
said unto them: Strive (plural) to enter,” &c. 

24, the strait gate.| ‘The image also oc- 
curs, and is somewhat more fully developed 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 13, 
14, where see notes). Of the remainder of 
this short discourse (verses 24-30) expressions 
closely resembling verses 25-27, verses 28, 29, 
and verse 30, are found in Matt. vii. 21-23, 
Matt. viii. 11, 12, and Matt. xix. 30, respect- 
ively. (See notes on those passages.) Compare 
also Matt. xxv. ro-12. “ The strait gate,” or 
according to the reading of the oldest MSS 
“the narrow door.” The difference between 
the two accounts of the Evangelists, shewing 
that they do not record the same discourse, is 
thus more strongly marked. “The gate” 
which St. Matthew speaks of is that of the 
wall surrounding the court: the door in this 
passage is that which admits into the honse 
itself. So that the expression, which has the 


2 


air of a reference to a saying already made 
use of, is not so much repeated as modified 
from its use in the Sermon on the Mount. 
There is a marked contrast between the 
verb translated “strive” and that which 
follows, “seek.” It is possible to seek without 
striving.. The command to strive, suggests 
the image of a large crowd gathered round a 
narrow postern, and struggling for admission. 
Such vigorous efforts carry men into the 
kingdom of heaven. (Compare Matt. xi. 12.) 
They who are said to seek, seek (ż.e. desire 
and wish) and no more. ‘They do not 
struggle for admission. So far the lesson is 
one of earnestness and activity. But there 
is a further contrast. ‘Those who seek and 
are not able to enter, are not said to seek to 
enter in at the strait gate. They wish to 
enter, but not in the appointed way. Thus 
explained, the passage is divested of an appear- 
ance of harshness, which has tempted some 
(with Beza, Ewald, Lachmann) to connect 
the following sentence closely with this, an 
arrangement which altogether destroys the 
symmetry of the passage. 


25. When once.| Literally, “From the time 
that.” “ The abrupt transition gives the pas- 
sage great force,” says Bengel. The sentence, 
“ When once the ... . whence ye are” de- 
pends upon the following sentence, “ Then 
shall ye,” &c. as is shewn by the use of 
“them.” ‘Therefore the moral of the whole 
saying lies in the latter part of it, i.e. verses 
26, 27. It is the inefficacy of external privi- 
leges to save of themselves. From verse 24 to 
verse 25 there is a rapid transition. The image 
of the closed door is preserved. ‘The master 
of the house, at a certain hour, rises from the 
table and closes the door, so that even the 
inmates who may be lingering out too late, 
are not only refused admission, but are not 
recognised as members of his family. This is 
the general outline of the scene: then at verse 
26 we come to the point at which the action 
begins. The excluded persons claim acquain- 
tance with the Master, and are nevertheless 
refused as “ workers of iniquity.” (Compare 
Matt. vii. 21-23.) They represent those who. 


v. 28—31.] 


I know you not whence ye are; 
depart from me, all ye workers of 
iniquity. 

28 ‘There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
all the prophets, in the kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves thrust out. 

29 And they shall come from the 


east, and from the west, and from 


thought they could claim admission to the 
kingdom of heaven as children of Abraham 
(verses 28, 29), and who would nevertheless 
be shut out at the last. 

27. workers of iniquity.| The correspond- 
ing passage in St. Matthew quoted in the 
margin has a striking difference in expression. 
The true word, rendered in both passages in 
our Version iniquity, signify in that passage 
sin in the sense of lawlessness (dvopia), a 
warning to those who should neglect their 
bounden duties: here our Lord speaking to 
Jews specially warns them against sin in the 
sense of unrighteousness (décxia), disregard of 
the fundamental principles of God’s kingdom. 
Renan, as might be expected, regards this as an 
intentional alteration characteristic of St. Luke 
(‘Les Evangiles,’ p. tog, n. 3). It simply proves 
the independence of the two accounts. 

28. when ye shall.) Similarly it is said in 
Matt. viii. 11, 12, in relation to the faith of 
the Gentile centurion. 


30. there are last.| The same proverbial 
saying is made use of in Matt. xix. 30, xx. 
16: here the last are the heathen ; the first, 
the Jews (De Wette). 


31-35. MESSAGE TO HEROD AND WARN- 
ING TO JERUSALEM. 


31. The same day.) Or, “In that very 
day,” or as we ought possibly to read 
“hour;” a more precise note of time than 
is commonly to be found in this portion of 
St. Luke’s history. The account which fol- 
lows (verses 31-33) is peculiar to this Gospel. 
We also owe to St. Luke alone the informa- 
tion that Herod Antipas desired to see Jesus 
(ch. ix. 9), and actually did see Him before 
the Crucifixion (ch. xxiii. 7-12). It is evi- 
dent that our Lord was at this time within 
the dominions of Herod, which comprised 
Perea as well as Galilee. It is not quite 
clear at first sight whether the advice ten- 
dered by these Pharisees was inspired by 
Herod himself, or whether, being desirous of 
sending Jesus away from their neighbour- 
hood, they made use of Herod’s name. We 
ought probably to accept the former sup- 
position, on account of the following message 


SRE LURE XIM. 


the north, and from the south, and 
shall sit down in the kingdom of 


God. 


o #And, behold, there are last * Matt. r9. 


which shall be first, and there are *” 
first which shall be last. 

31 M The same day there came 
certain of the Pharisees, saying unto 
him, Get thee out, and depart hence: 
for Herod will kill thee. 





to Herod, and above all on account of the 
expression applied to him. “Instead of 
commanding, like a king, he condescends to 
play the part of an intriguer,” therefore he 
is called a fox, the symbol of cunning. The 
message which follows is divided into two 
parts, each enigmatical, and as it seems de- 
signedly obscure. Two or three points may 
be laid down as certain in the interpretation 
of this passage. 1st. The present tenses in 
verse 33 signify, as is very commonly the 
case, the immediate (De Wette) and cer- 
tain (Meyer) future. 2ndly. There can be 
no doubt that the three days specified in 
verse 33 are a repetition of the three days 
mentioned in verse 32. ‘The day follow- 
ing” is clearly identical with “the third 
day.” 3rdly. The closing words of verse 33 
are spoken in sad irony, and are especially 
directed against the Pharisees, of whose 
system Jerusalem was the heart and centre. 
Jerusalem, our Lord says, had the sad pre- 
rogative of being the slaughter-house of all 
the prophets (compare verse 34), therefore 
He was safe till He should arrivethere. The 
doubtful questions of interpretation are, rst, 
the meaning of the three days in each verse ; 
2nd, the meaning of the verb rendered “I am 
perfected ;” 3rd, the meaning of the verb 
translated “walk” in verse 33; and, finally, 
we have to consider the interpretation of the 
whole. ist. It is certainly most natural to 
regard the period mentioned as a proverbial 
expression for a very short space of time. “I 
work miracles but a day or two longer, and 
then I am perfected.” The mention of three 
days in verse 32 is interpreted by Olshausen 
of a definite space of time; by Meyer of the 
actually remaining days of His Galilean mi- 
nistry ; and by Resch, /. c., far more probably, 
of the time which would actually intervene 
before His departure from Herod’s terri- 
tory. 2ndly. The meaning of the verb ren- 
dered, “I am perfected,” is more doubtful. 
That it should be taken as a present verb, 
though in the sense of an immediate and 
certain future, has been already said. But 
it is questioned whether it is to be taken 
as a passive, as in the Authorised Version 
with reference to the Lord’s death, or as 
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32 And he said unto them, Go 
ye, and tell that fox, Behold, I cast 
out devils, and I do cures to day and 
to morrow, and the third day I shall 
be perfected. 

33 Nevertheless I must walk to 
day, and to morrow, and the day fol- 
lowing : for it cannot be that a pro- 
phet perish out of Jerusalem. 

34 7?O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killest the prophets, and 


ST. LUKE. XIII. 


[v. 32—35. 


stonest them that are sent unto thee ; 
how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not! 

35 Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate: and verily I say unto 
you, Ye shall not see me, until the 
time come when ye shall say, Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 





“I make an end,” i.e. of this part of my 
work, viz. the ministry in Galilee; unless 
indeed, as Resch argues with great force, 
it means “I complete my work,” by the 
crowning miracle shortly afterwards wrought 
at Bethany (John xi. 40-44). 3rdly. The 
meaning of “I must walk:” the necessity, 
indeed, spoken of is no doubt a Divine 
necessity, existing in God’s providence; it 
is therefore nearly equivalent to an assertion 
of perfect certainty. But the meaning of 
the verb translated “ walk,” which might also 
be translated “ go,” or “ journey,” is disputed : 
on the whole, considering that it is the very 
term used by the Pharisees in verse 31 
(“ depart hence”), and that it is also used 
throughout this portion of the Gospel (ch. 
ix. 51-xviii. 14) with reference to our Lord’s 
going about from place to, place in His 
journey towards Jerusalem, it seems most 
reasonable to understand it literally here. 
We may therefore interpret the whole pas- 
sage thus: “ You tell me that Herod seeks 
my life. I know that you are only his emis- 
saries, therefore tell that crafty tyrant that I 
shall not trouble him long, neither do I fear 
his power. I have but a short time to re- 
main here, doing those works which have 
so much astonished him (ch. ix. 7-9). 
Nevertheless, I know that I am safe from 
him for the short time which is still given to 
me. God has determined that I shall go 
about doing good for this little while, and 
without doubt I shall do so. Besides, to 
judge from the past, Jerusalem is the place 
where a prophet must be put to death.” 
The last words are especially spoken against 
the Pharisees. It has been objected that the 
Baptist was put to death in Galilee. Oos- 
terzee answers that his death was not an 
example of a prophet falling a victim to 
Jewish unbelief. 


32. I cast out devils, and I do cures.) This 
point calls for special notice. It has been 
often observed that in this portion of his 
Gospel, which is independent of the other 
Synoptists, St. Luke is singularly sparing of 
accounts of miracles: he records fifteen in 


the six chapters from iv. to ix. inclusive, in 
this portion four only: but these words prove 
that the omission does not denote cessation, 
on the contrary they intimate such a frequency 
that a continuous account would be scarcely 
possible. St. Luke records those only which 
are connected with points in our Lord’s teach- 
ing, to which he is specially careful to direct 
attention. 

34. Jerusalem, Jerusalem] The same 
words (verses 34, 35) with slight variations 
occur at the close of our Lord’s denuncia- 
tion of the Scribes and Pharisees spoken in 
the Temple (Matt. xxiii. 37-39, where see 
notes). It is possible that they may have 
been spoken originally on the occasion to 
which they are assigned by Matthew (Kuindl, 
Meyer, Oosterzee, and of course De Wette) ; 
or that they may have been spoken on the 
occasion mentioned in the text, and em- 
bodied in St. Matthew’s recital on account 
of the similarity of subject (Olshausen, 
Godet); or that they, or words like them, 
were spoken twice (Alford, who points out 
that the exclamation of the multitudes during 
the triumphal entry may have arisen out of 
this previous saying of Christ), On this 
general question see the note on Matt. 
xxiii. 37. It is enough to say here, that 
the saying is peculiarly suitable to its posi- 
tion in this place, and attaches itself to the 
last words of verse 33 in a very natural and 
life-like manner. Neither is it any objec- 
tion to this that the words (according to St. 
Luke’s report) were not spoken in Jerusalem 
itself, but in Perea. (See, however, Note at 
the end of the chapter.) Those to whom, 
and against whom, the foregoing words 
were uttered, were in fact representatives 
of Jerusalem, and of the spirit which 
prevailed there; and the consideration that 
this lamentation over the obduracy of Jeru- 
salem was poured forth at a distance from 
the city itself, only makes it more touching. 


35. desolate] This word is omitted here 
by the oldest and best MSS. It was probably 
taken from the corresponding passage in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. 


v. I—5.| 


ST, LUKE, XIV, 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on verse 34. 


34. The close connexion between this and 
the preceding verse naturally gives the im- 
pression that they belong to the same dis- 
course. Still, in this and similar cases, we 
must remember St. Luke’s constant habit of 
omitting notices of time and place, and of 
bringing together discourses which refer to 
one general subject. Here Resch is probably 
right in assuming a break in the narrative. 
Within a very few days our Lord left the 
territory of Herod. St. John tells us that 
the immediate occasion of His journey to 
Bethany, which was in the neighbourhood of 


CHAPTER XIV, 


2 Christ healeth the dropsy on the sabbath: 7 
teacheth humility; 12 to feast the poor: 15 
under the parable of the great supper, sheweth 
how worldly minded men, who contemn the 
word of God, shall be shut out of heaven, 25 
Those who will be his disciples, to bear their 
cross must make their accounts aforehand, 
lest with shame they revolt from him after- 
ward, 34 and become altogether unprofitable, 
like salt that hath lost his savour, 


ND it came to pass, as he 
went into the house of one 
of the chief Pharisees to eat bread 


CHAP. XIV.—1-14. HEALING, AND Dis- 
COURSES IN THE HOUSE OF A PHARISEE 
ON THE SABBATH. 


1. as he went.| Or “When he was 
come.” The whole of this scene (verses 
1-24) is peculiar to St. Luke, unless we are 
to except the parable with which it closes, and 
which appears (or one nearly resembling it) 
in Matt. xxii. 2-14. It occurred at the same 
period of our Lord’s journeyings, and as it 
would seem at no great distance from Jeru- 
salem: see note on ch. ix.51. There is some 
doubt about the exact meaning of the expres- 
sion “one of the chief Pharisees,” literally 
“one of the rulers of the Pharisees,” But we 
may most naturally understand it to mean 
simply one of the leaders of the party. It may 
seem surprising to find Jesus in the house of 
a leader of the Pharisees, after His severe de- 
nunciations of them at the entertainment de- 
scribed ch. x. 37. But this is explained by the 
last words of verse 1, and by what follows in 
verse 2, 


they watched.) ‘This, be it observed, is 


Jerusalem, was the call from the sisters of 
Lazarus. Two days after receiving their 
message He set out on His journey; and 
there is no improbability in the conjecture, 
that after the completion of His greatest 
miracle, followed by a deliberate resolution 
of the Jewish leaders to destroy Him, He 
looked down on Jerusalem and uttered these 
words, afterwards repeated at the same spot, 
on the Mount of Olives. The arguments by 
which Resch supports this view are stated for- 
cibly in the second article to which we have 
referred in the Additional Note on ch. iv. 16, 


on the sabbath day, that they watched 
him. 

2 And, behold, there was a cer- 
tain man before him which had the 
dropsy. 

And Jesus answering spake unto 
the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is 
it lawful to heal on the sabbath day? 

4 And they held their peace. 
And he took him, and healed him, 
and let him go ; 

5 And answered them, saying, 
Which of you shall have an ass or 
an ox fallen into a pit, and will not 


the principal verb, and so contains the pith 
of the sentence. The invitation of the Phari- 
see was a treacherous one. He had set a 
snare, in accordance with the notice ch. xi. 
53, 54, and, as it would seem from the 
word “behold” in verse 2 (indicating, as usual, 
an unexpected occurrence), he now intro- 
duced a sick man on the Sabbath, for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing what Jesus would do 
(Oosterzee, Godet). From verse 3 it appears 
that our Lord divined his treacherous purpose : 
observe especially the word “answering.” 


3. Is it lawful?] According to XN BDL 
we should insert “or not” after “the Sab- 
bath-day.” 


5. ass.) The great mass of MS autho- 
rity, with that of two ancient versions, is 
in favour of reading “son.” The received 
reading, which is supported by XN, four uncials, 
all other old Versions, and retained by 
Scrivener, may be owing to the apparently 
more natural connexion between “ass” and 
“ox.” (Compare ch, xiii. 15,) “If thy son, 
or (even) thine ox.” 
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straightway pull him out on the sab- 
bath day ? 

6 And they could not answer him 
again to these things. 

7 T And he put forth a parable to 
those which were bidden, when he 
marked how they chose out the chief 
rooms ; saying unto them, 

8 When thou art bidden of any 
man to a wedding, sit not down in the 
highest room ; lest a more honourable 
man than thou be bidden of him ; 

g And he that bade thee and him 
come and say to thee, Give this man 
place; and thou begin with shame to 
take the lowest room. 

10 “But when thou art bidden, 
go and sit down in the lowest room ; 
that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee, Friend, go up 
higher: then shalt thou have wor- 
ship in the presence of them that sit 
at meat with thee. 


ST. LUKE. XTV. 


[v. 6—16. 


11 ¿For whosoever exalteth him- Le 23 


self shall be abased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

12 M Then said he also to him 
that bade him, When thou makest a 
dinner or a supper, call not thy 
friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy 
kinsmen, nor żhy rich neighbours ; 
lest they also bid thee again, and a 
recompence be made thee. 

13 But when thou makest a feast, 


call “the poor, the maimed, the lame, f Tt 4 


the blind: 

14 And thou shalt be blessed ; for 
they cannot recompense thee: for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the re- 
surrection of the just. 

15 T And when one of them that 
sat at meat with him heard these 


things, he said unto him, @ Blessed zs ? Rev. x 


he that shall eat bread in the king- 2 
dom of God. 


: 5 € Matt. 
16 Then said he unto him, A , 047 





7. a parable.| TI.e. a moral aphorism, or 
rather a lesson drawn from outward man- 
ners, but having reference to inward matters 
(Bengel). The ethical signification of the 
maxim occurs in verse 11 (Meyer). It is 
not, as might perhaps be inferred from verse 
Io, a mere counsel of worldly politeness 
grounded on selfish motives, but truly a 
parable teaching the great lesson of humility. 


chief rooms.| Or “first places.” The 
guests were arranged in a definite order, the 
precedence accorded to each position being 
well understood. 


12. Then said he also.| Jesus now turns 
from the guests to His host, to teach him a 
lesson of charity. For this is the real point 
of the ensuing discourse (verses 12-14), 
though it deals with the outward forms of 
society, and (as in the previous “ parable”) 
takes the form of a recommendation to pursue 
the hearer’s true and best interest. In the 
caution “lest they also,” &c., there seems to 
be a delicate irony. In the mention of “the 
poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind,” we 
seem to see an anticipation of the following 
parable (verses 16-24). Inthe ‘resurrection 
of the just,” we do not find any real sup- 
port of the doctrine of a twofold resurrection ; 
the just are mentioned because their resurrec- 
tion alone has any bearing upon the question. 
Meyer, who maintains the reference to: a 
double resurrection, does’ not connect it 
with the millenarian doctrine, but with such 


passages as John v. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 225 I 
Thess. iv. 6; Acts xxiv. 15. 


15-21. THE PARABLE OF BIDDEN GUESTS. 


15. Blessed is he.| The link of connexion 
is the mention of ‘‘the resurrection of the 
just” at the close of our Lord’s previous 
speech. He was probably understood to 
mean, that the recompense would take the 
form of an invitation to the great banquet in 
the kingdom of the Messiah, at which the 
faithful Israelite (as it was believed) would 
sit down in company with the Patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (compare Matt. 
viii. 11; ch. xiii, 28). To “eat bread” is 
merely a Hebrew circumlocution: compare 
2 Kings xiii. 9. 

16. Then said he unto him.) ‘The parable 
which follows, closely resembles that which 
occurs in Matt. xxii. 1-14, where see note 
on the question of the identity or distinct- 
ness of the two parables. This was spoken 
on a totally different occasion, and was 
a direct answer to the exclamation of the 
guest (verse 15), who doubtless regarded 
the great festival in the kingdom of God 
as open only to Israelites, and, apparently, 
only to those among them who led credit- 
able lives. Our Lord distinctly declares 
that the invitation will be extended first 
to “‘ publicans and sinners,” and then to the 
heathen, in consequence of its careless re- 
ception by those to whom it was ori- 


v 17—24.| 


certain man made a 
and bade many : 

17 And sent his servant at supper 
time to say to them that were bid- 
den, Come; for all things are now 
ready. 

18 And they all with one consent 

began to make excuse. The first 
said unto him, I have bought a piece 
of ground, and I must needs go and 
see it: I pray thee have me excused. 
1g And another said, I have 
bought five yoke of oxen, and I go 
to prove them: I pray thee have me 
excused. 

20 And another said, I have mar- 
ried a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come. 


great supper, 


ST. LUKE. XIV. 


21 So that servant came, and 
shewed his lord these things. Then 
the master of the house being angry 
said to his servant, Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring in hither the poor, and 
the maimed, and the halt, .and the 
blind. 

22 And the servant said, Lord, it 
is done as thou hast commanded, and 
yet there is room. 

23 And the lord said unto the ser- 
vant, Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled. 

24 For I say unto you, That none 
of those men which were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. 





ginally addressed. So far, indeed, it is an 
expansion ofthe lesson taught in ch. xiii. 28, 
29. Of-course it is easy for us to make far- 
ther applications of the parable, but this is its 
original design and scope (verse 16). The 
first invitation evidently refers to Moses and 
the Prophets, the second invitation (verse 17) 
to Christ. 


made.| Or, as we should probably read, 
“was making,” ze. was about to make. 


17. sent his servant at supper-time.| A 
second invitation is sent immediately before 
the banquet, as in Matt. xxii. 3, 4, where see 
notes. The closing words of the invitation, 
“ come, for all things'are now ready,” sug- 
gests the splendid abundance of the feast pre- 
pared (Godet). 


18. with one consent.| The word “ con- 
sent ” is supplied by our translators: it might 
equally have been rendered “ with one voice.” 
The meaning is clear in any case: the invited 
guests were inspired by a common sentiment 
of dislike against the rich friend who had in- 
vited them. ‘This is brought out, too, in the 
repetition of the words which close the mes- 
sages of the first and second guest (verses 
18, 19): the third (verse 20) is much bolder 
and more decided. 


18. go and see it.) Rather, “Go out” (ze. 
into the country “and see it.” 


21. the poor, d’c.| The quality of the 
persons now invited exactly agrees with those 
whom our Lord recommends the Pharisee to 
invite (verse 13). They are the wretched 
outcasts of society, who are to be found lying 
in the back streets and lanes, but still awzthin 
the city. Therefore they represent Jews, but 





Jews of the worst stamp, as they would be 
thought to be by the persons to whom the 
parable was addressed. They were the “ pub- 
licans and sinners” of ch. xv. 1, “the poor” 
who had the Gospel preached to them (ch. 
vii. 22), the people who knew not the 
Law, and whom the Pharisees regarded as 
“cursed ” (John vii. 49). Therefore by those 
to whom the invitation, was originally ad- 
dressed, we must understand the rulers, 
doctors of the Law, and Pharisees, the whole 
of the rich and learned class, the religious 
world of the time, all (in fact) who enjoyed 
the greatest religious opportunities. 


23. the highways and hedges.| These are 
without the city, and this final invitation 
therefore refers to the calling of the Gentiles. 
Contrast the expression made use of in verse 
ike 


compel them.| Surely by moral compulsion. 
Persecution must be sadly in need of an 
argument, to have taken refuge in this text. 
The time was short, and the master of the 
house could not wait; therefore he bade his 
servant urge these new guests to fill the 
house without delay (Meyer). 


that my house may be filled.) ‘This is one 
great point which St. Paul specially draws 
from our Lord’s teaching: Gentiles would 
fill up the void left by the faithless Jews: 
seel Rom. g xii AG, AWE, CUMS IE? 5; 
473. 


24. for I say unto you.| ‘These words are 
certainly spoken in the character of the 
master of the house (De Wette, Meyer, 
Godet) and not by Jesus in His own person, 
a supposition which would import into them 
an unnecessary degree of harshness, 
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25 T And there went great multi- 
tudes with him: and he turned, and 
said unto them, 

26 /If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and 


25-35. WARNINGS TO OUR LORD’S 
FOLLOWERS, 


25. And there went great.| ‘The mention 
of the great multitudes, or great crowds, 
who are here said to have “ gone with” Jesus 
(the original verb is the same which is made 
use of in reference to His movements through 
the whole of this period: see note on ch, 
xiii. 33) forms, in fact, the key to the follow- 
ing discourse (verses 25-35). We are here 
introduced to a new scene which may be re- 
garded as immediately succeeding that which 
has just been narrated. After leaving the 
Pharisee’s house Jesus continues His journey, 
and is followed by great crowds, attracted 
by his teaching and works. He takes this 
opportunity of teaching His followers the 
wide difference between an outward and a 
real adhesion to Him. The great crowd of 
followers was not that which he most desired : 
he sought for true disciples, who should give 

im their hearts. In verse 26, He draws a 
distinction between outward and true disciple- 
ship. “If any man come unto me,’—that is 
the first, the mere visible ect of adhesion. 
But something more is needed to make the 
follower really a “disciple.” Then He places 
the qualification of a true disciple very high. 
There must be a willingness to abandon, yea, 
if need be, to “hate” all that is naturally 
most dear; and there must be a readiness to 
undergo all that is most painful and abhorrent 
to natural feeling, if men are called upon 
to do so (verse 27). The whole derives 
additional force and pathos from the posi- 
tion in which the Saviour stood. He was 
walking at the head of a large company of 
followers, some sincere, some stable, some the 
reverse of each; and He was on His way to 
perform the greatest act of self-abnegation 
which the world has seen. “The nearer the 
approach of His own self-sacrifice, the more 
distinct and the more ideal are the claims 
which He makes” (Meyer). This short dis- 
course, which hangs together and forms a 
well-connected whole, consists of three por- 
tions: 1st, a statement of the qualifications 
of a disciple. This is found in substance in 
the charge to the Twelve, Matt. x. 37, 38. 
They are not, however, exactly the same in 
each case. Luke,in particular, has the stronger 
and more paradoxical expression: “If any 
man... . Aateth not,” &c., the originality 
of which we cannot doubt. andly, Two 


ST. LUKE, XIV. 


[v. 25—28. 


sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple. 

27 And whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, cannot 
be my disciple. 

28 For which of you, intending 


short parables, peculiar to St. Luke, and, as 
De Wette says, “most valuable,” enjoining 
on those who “come to” Christ to be His 
followers outwardly, the duty of counting 
the cost, and of duly estimating beforehand 
the greatness of their task. 3rdly. The 
practical conclusion from the two parables, 
is followed by a proverbial expression (also 
found in the Sermon on the Mount) which 
will be considered in its place. 


26. hate not his father.| Not to be ex- 
plained simply “love not less than me:’” the 
expression, strange as it may sound, must have 
a more definite and positive meaning (Meyer, 
Godet). The last term in the series of things 
which the disciple is called to hate (“ his own 
life,” i.e. animal life—not life in the highest 
sense, which could have been expressed in 
the original by a different word; see note 
on ch, xii. 20) is the key to the meaning 
of the whole. So far as the love of any 
earthly object or of any earthly person may 
come into competition with the love of God, 
nay more, so far as these things are loved 
because they form part of “our own life” 
(the love of kindred being sometimes only 
selfishness in the second degree) and not 
“in the Lord,” then they ought to be hated 
and not loved. The “stubborn and re- 
bellious son” under the Law was to be de- 
nounced by his parents (Deut. xxi. 18-21): 
our Lord “simply spiritualises this precept ” 
(Godet). The more forcible expressions in 
this passage compared with Matt. x. 37 are 
best accounted for by the different circum- 
stances: these words were spoken with 
special reference to the severe trials immedi- 
ately impending. Dean Mansel’s note on St. 
Matthew rests on a different view, maintained 
by many sound expositors. 


27. And whosoever.| Compare and see 
note on Matt. x. 38. 


28. For which of you.| The conjunction 
“for” introduces the ground of the assertion 
made in the foregoing verse, that “ whosoever,” 
&c., “cannot be my disciple.” The spirit of 
this and the following parable is nearly that of 
the warnings at the outset of this journey, 
ch. ix. verses 58, 62, It is not necessary to 
suppose any essential difference between the 
two similitudes. Our Lord frequently re- 
peated His sayings, and above all His 
parables, varying the form, in order, if one may 


Vv. 29—1.] 


to build a tower, sitteth not dowr 
first, and counteth the cost, whether 
he have sufficient to finish it ? 

29 Lest haply, after he hath laid 
the foundation, and is not able to 
finish i#, all that behold i# begin to 
mock him, 

30 Saying, This man began to 
build, and was not able to finish, 

31 Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not 
down first, and consulteth whether 
he be able with ten thousand to meet 
him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand? 

32 Or else, while the other is yet 
a great way off, he sendeth an am- 
bassage, and desireth conditions of 
peace. 


STRU NE XLV XV, 





so speak, to drive the lesson home. Still it is 
allowable in all these cases to endeavour to 
trace different shades of meaning, and it may 
be possible in all such cases to find them. 
Godet regards these two similitudes as denot- 
ing respectively, the positive and the negative 
side of the Christian’s work, on the one 
hand, the building up the individual character 
(compare the frequent use of the term 
“ edify”” by St. Paul) and on the other the 
war against evil in the heart and life. He 
who attaches himself to Christ as His 
disciple, must remember from the beginning 
that he has this double work to perform, and 
to perform it (as far as may be) thoroughly. 


sitteth not down.| This denotes careful 
and exact computation: so in verse 31. 


30. This man.] Or, almost, “ This fellow.” 
There is a touch of contempt in the original 
phrase, which does not appear in our version. 


33. forsaketh not all.) The verb here 
translated ‘“‘forsaketh” is the same which 
occurs ch. ix. 61, and is there rendered “ bid 
farewell to.” The practical conclusion here 
stated recalls the teaching of verses 26, 27. 


34, Salt is good.) Of the two proverbial 
sayings which close this discourse, the first is 
found in nearly the same form in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v. 13, where see note), 
and also in a different context, a considerably 
varied form, and a somewhat different sense, 
in Mark ix. 50. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that, like other sayings of our 
Lord, especially such as were thrown into 
a proverbial form, this was repeated by Him 
on different occasions. The meaning of the 
figure, and its connexion with the foregoing 

New Test.—Vou. I, 


33 So likewise, whosoever he be 
of you that forsaketh not all that 
he hath, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple. 


34 T£Salt zs good : but if the salt # Matt. 5. 


have lost his savour, wherewith shall ** 
it be seasoned ? 

35 It is neither fit for the land, 
nor yet for the dunghill; but men 
cast it out. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 


CHAPTER XV. 


I The parable of the lost sheep: 8 of the piece 
of silver: 11 of the prodigal son. 


HEN drew near unto him all 
the publicans and sinners for 
to hear him. 





warnings, is made manifest by the opening 
words of the similar passage, Matt. v. 13: 
“Ye” (ze. the disciples) “are the salt of the 
earth.” It is the office of the follower of 
Jesus to give savour to the world, and to 
preserve it from corruption; and this is in 
itself a good thing, a high and noble calling. 
But what if they who ought to have this 
beneficial influence over others have them- 
selves none of those qualities which can 
enable them to exercise it? This saying, 
which is used of the Apostles in Matt. v. 13, 
is here applied to all the disciples, an applica- 
tion peculiarly suitable to the critical period, 
and not unsuitable at any time, since all who 
are called to bear, even outwardly, the name 
of Christ, are, in their degree, the salt of the 
earth (in the sense in which the expression 
is explained above) as those who are sent to 
minister in His name. 


35. It is neither fit.| Neither fit for the 
land, to manure it, nor for the dunghill, to 
be mixed with it. The words are thus ex- 
planatory of the saying in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


He that hath.| This is the second of the 
two proverbial sayings made use of by our 
Lord, and with it we cannot doubt that He 
closed the discourse. Compare ch. viii. 8. 


CHAP. XV. THREE PARABLES ON THE 
RECEPTION OF PENITENTS, 


We now enter upon a section containing a 
series of parables, all of them, with one excep- 
tion, peculiar to St. Luke, and divided into 
two portions according to their several main 
objects. The first portion, consisting of three 
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2 And the Pharisees and scribes 
murmured, saying, This man re- 
ceiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them. 


ST. LURKER XY, 


[MA 
3 T And he spake this parable 


unto them, saying, 


4 “What man of you, having an * Matt » 


I2. 


hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 





parables, treats of God’s willingness and desire 
to win back offenders (verses 3-32): the se- 
cond, consisting of two parables, treats of the 
right employment of this world’s goods (ch. 
xvi. 1-31). There is nothing to connect these 
parables with the foregoing narrative, though 
we must refer them to the same period to 
which that belongs. The first three, and the 
last, were elicited by the opposition of the 
Pharisees. But there is nothing to indicate 
the special occasion on which any one of them 
was spoken, beyond the fact that the three 
parables in this chapter appear most naturally 
to have been delivered in connexion; while 
those of chap. xvi. seem to find a connecting 
link in the 14th verse of that chapter. 


1. Then drew near unto him.| Rather, “Now 
there were drawing near to him.” The 
presence of the publicans in numbers shews 
that these parables were delivered in or near 
a city, or place of importance on the borders 
of a Province, probably near or in Judæa. 
With this agrees the special mention of 
scribes and Pharisees, whose indignation was 
excited by an instance of the habitual willing- 
ness of our Lord to converse freely with out- 
casts of all kinds. The publicans, who, if Jews, 
were especially odious to their countrymen, 
and all who were banished from the society 
of religious people (even, as Olshausen shews 
from verse 30, for gross and sensual sins) not 
only came in crowds to hear Christ, but were 
willingly received and conversed with by Him, 
even to the extent of being allowed to eat with 
Him, a special offence in the eyes of strict 
people, on account of the ceremonial defile- 
ment which would be thus contracted: com- 
pare Gal. ii, 12, 13. 


2. murmured.| Or perhaps “Kept mur- 
muring to one another.” 


4. What man of you.| This parable also 
occurs in a somewhat different form in Matt. 
xviii. 12, 13 (where see note). Its position in 
the text is far too appropriate to permit us to 
suppose that it has been transferred hither 
from any other part of our Saviour’s history. It 
appears here in a fuller and more perfect form ; 
accompanied also (as in some other cases: 
Matt. xiii. 44-46: ch. xiii, 18-21) by a similar 
and complemental parable (verses 8-10) and 
followed by a third (verses 11-32) to crown 
the whole series. Postponing for the present 
the consideration of the Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, we may examine together the first two 
parables of the series, as there is a complete 
parallelism between them. Certain points in 


these demand our especial notice. First, they 
are a direct answer to the cavils of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. They shrank from contact 
with sinners, not in order to avoid the risk of 
temptation to themselves, but from a sense 
of superiority and the fear of contamination. 
“Stand by for I am holier than thou” ex- 
presses their own principle of action, and the 
ground of their disapprobation of our Sa- 
viour’s free intercourse with such persons. 
To this our Saviour answers, in effect, that 
God does not stand aloof from sinners, nay 
seeks their recovery, and that this fully jus- 
tifies His own conduct. Both these parables 
are introduced in the interrogative form (it 
does not appear in Matt. xviii. 12) commonly 
used by our Lord in answering objections 
(compare¥ch. xi. 55, 113) Chi xia) he 
form of expression, in fact, suggests an argu- 
mentum ad hominem. ‘Then, in verse 4, the 
word “man” is emphatic; it is not opposed 
to “woman” in verse 8 (since the original 
word is the generic, and not the sexual 
term), but to God. It is as if our Lord had 
said, “ Would not a man do all this? How 
much more God!” and by saying “ what man 
of you?” (Compare ch, xi. 11) He turns the 
argument directly upon His accusers. Then 
we have to consider the difference of signifi- 
cation, if any, between these two parables. 
It may not be always necessary to look 
for a difference of signification in all such 
cases, but, if any such exists, we should at 
least expect to find one parable to be the 
complement of the other, In this case the 
distinction probably lies in the difference be- 
tween two aspects of God’s love towards 
sinners; on the one hand, His infinite com- 
passion, and on the other, the exceeding 
preciousness to Him of every soul (Godet). 
This difference is worked out in the details 
of the two parables. First, we have an in- 
stance of mercy shewn to a sentient and suf- 
fering creature, not so much for the owner’s 
sake (for the loss of one sheep out of a hun- 
dred is no such great matter) as for its own; 
it is sought out with loving care ; and tenderly 
treated (verse 5) and its recovery is made a 
matter of sympathetic rejoicing. In the se- 
cond parable, there is no mercy shewn: the 
“ piece of silver,” or drachma (about equal to 
the denarius which, as we know from Matt. 
Xx. 2, was a full day’s wage) could not be an 
object of pity: but ithad a value; nd though 
its intrinsic value was not great, yet its value 
to its owner (since it was one out of only ten) 
was very great, greater than that of the lost 
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v. 5—11.] 


doth not leave the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it? 

5 And when he hath found żż, he 
layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 

6 And when he cometh home, he 
calleth together his friends and neigh- 
bours, saying unto them, Rejoice 
with me; for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. 

7 I say unto you, that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety 


and nine just persons, which need ' 


no repentance. 





sheep in the last parable. ‘Two small shades 
of difference are especially deserving of 
notice. The man in the first parable “calls 
together” his friends: the woman in the 
second “calls together to herself” hers 
(for so it should be translated): the former 
speaks of the “sheep which was lost:” 
the second of “the piece which I lost.” In 
each of these expressions the feeling of the 
owner of the lost object is put most promi- 
nently forward, Perhaps we may say, in some- 
what different words, that the first parable 
speaks of God’s mercy in rescuing sinners, 
mainly in regard to their own salvation; the 
second mainly in regard to His own glory, 
Thirdly, there is a certain amount of difficulty 
in the practical conclusion drawn from the 
first parable which does not appear in the 
corresponding part of the second. (Compare 
verse 7 with verse 10.) In the latter, the 
rejoicing which shall take place in heaven over 
the repenting sinner is simply stated: in the 
former it is said that it shall exceed that 
which there is “over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance.” In the 
solution of this difficulty lies one of the keys 
to the meaning of the two parables. Who 
are these “just persons?” Or of whom can 
it be said that they “need no repentance? ” 
Or, lastly, how can it be true (unless we are 
to regard this as a mere accommodation and 
as a hyperbolical expression) that God rejoices 
more over the repenting sinner, than over 
those who have no need to repent, if any such 
there be? These questions, after all, really 
run up into one, and the answer to them all 
lies in the meaning of the word “just,” con- 
sidered in relation to the cavils of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. That word has almost a tech- 
nical sense: compare its use in ch.i. verse 6, 
where it is explained by “ walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
biameless.” It means a careful observance 
of all that was required from a faithful de- 


ST. LUKE. XV, 


8 M Either what woman having 
ten "pieces of silver, 


till she find zt ? 


together, saying, Rejoice with me; seven- 
for I have found the piece which I 
had lost. 


is joy in the presence of the angels M 
of God over one sinner that repenteth. *” 
1r 4 And he said, A certain man 

had two sons: 





scendant of Abraham, So the ninety and nine 
just persons, are those who are righteous ac- 
cording to the legal standard, than which 
there is, however, something higher, even as 
there is something more inward. And into 
this more blessed condition the truly penitent 
sinner is translated (as the newly found sheep 
is not left in the wilderness with the rest, but 
removed to the house of its owner); so that 
his conversion is more a matter of rejoicing, 
than the strict observance of the Law by 
others. It follows that in these two parables, 
and indeed in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son which follows, according to their original 
intention, the distinction between the ninety- 
nine sheep, the nine pieces of silver, and the 
elder son on the one hand, and the lost sheep, 
the lost piece of silver, and the younger son 
on the other, does not represent the distinc- 
tion between the innocent and those who 
have fallen, or between Jew and Gentile; but 
between the careful observers of the Law 
according to the ideal of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and the outcasts and offenders of 
every sort, whose familiar reception by Christ 
was a ground of offence to them. 


in the wilderness.) See on ch. i. 80, 


until he find it.| Mark the diligence of the 
search: so in verse 8. 


8. pieces of silver.] “Drachms.” See on 


verse 4. 
a candle] “A lamp.” The houses in the 
East are commonly without windows. 


9. calleth ... together.| A difference of 
reading, affecting the sense but slightly, is 
found in the best MSS ; that followed by the 
A. V. should be rendered “calleth to- 
gether unto herself.” 


11. And he said.) Wecome to the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, the crown of the parables 
which we read in this chapter, if not of all 
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if she lose one 1 Drach- 

A A ma, here 
piece, doth not light a candle, and translated 
sweep the house, and seek diligently 7% / 
the sign 
È: part of an 
g And when she hath found 7t, she ounce, 


calleth her friends and her neighbours ger 


pence 
halfpenny, 
and is 
equal to 

G . the Roman 
IO Likewise, I Say unto you, there penny, 
Matt, 18. 
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12 And the younger of them said 
to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me. 
And he divided unto them Ais living. 

13 And not many days after the 
younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. 


ST. LUKE. XV. 


[v. 12—1 6. 


14 And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in that 
land; and he began to be in want. 

15 And he went and joined him- 
self to a citizen of that country; 
and he sent him into his fields to 
feed swine. 

16 And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the 





parables. Its general meaning, in its original 
application, will appear from what has been 
said in the closing part of the first note on 
verse 4. To interpret it, as is sometimes 
done, of the calling of the Gentiles, is too 
narrow ; to interpret it (as we, in our practical 
applications of it, may very well do) simply 
of God’s willingness to receive penitents, 
finds no room in the explanation for the 
jealousy of the elder son. Explain it of the 
relation between strict observers of the Law, 
and the sinners and outcasts from society 
who came to Jesus (verse 1), and all is 
natural and easy. It consists of two dis- 
tinct portions: in the former the history of 
the prodigal is traced (verses 11-24): in the 
latter we see the effect produced by his re- 
ception on the elder brother (verses 25-32) : 
the former is the justification of our Lord’s 
own conduct, the latter a censure upon the 
objections of His opponents 


12. the younger.| The request of the 
younger son points to the root of all sin, 
ever since our first parents desired to be 
“as gods knowing good and evil.” It is 
the desire to be independent of God, and to 
be, so to speak, one’s own master. It was 
not covetousness or the love of sinful pleasure 
which constituted the main temptation to 
the younger son: it was the desire of inde- 
pendence, his anxiety to be free and live as 
he pleased. Then, the desire was granted. 
God lets men fall away from Him if they 
will: indeed, we read in the parable that the 
father “divided unto them” (the two sons) 
“his living :” so God bestows upon every man 
the mysterious gift of free will, the power 
of choosing or of refusing His service. The 
two sons thenceforth represent two classes, 
but, primarily at least, two classes among 
those who were within the covenant, the 
strict and careful observers of the Law, and 
those who had, so to speak, broken with the 
Law and who lived in a state of utter self- 
abandonment. ‘The state of the latter is re- 
presented by the “distant country ” (literally 
“country afar off”) (verse 13); they were 
separated from their heavenly Father, and 
froin all that belonged to Him,—“ without 
God in the world.” 


13. wasted.] Literally “ scattered abroad.” 
14. And when he.) The weariness and 


- disgust which is the natural fruit of a sinful 


course, and which is most heavily felt under 
the pressure of outward circumstances—the 
“mighty famine” of the parable (Godet). 
The verb “ he began ” marks a crisis (Meyer). 
The “want” marks “the absolute empti- 
ness of a heart which has given up everything 
to pleasure, and for which there is nothing 
left but to suffer ” (Godet). 


15. joined himself] ‘The expression in the 
original is a very strong one. “He clave 
unto;” ie. he was in a state of absolute 
dependence upon this person, being, in 
effect, a slave; a degrading position for a 
Jew, as we must suppose the “citizen of 
that country” to be a Gentile, and made 
doubly degrading by the particular occu- 
pation in which he was forced to labour, 
namely that of feeding unclean animals. 
The “citizen of that country” may stand 
as the personification of sin, regarded as a 
tyrannical power, overruling the free will 
(that very freedom of action for which the 
younger son, and those represented by 
him, have longed so passionately); and in 
that case the feeding swine will represent 
that utter moral degradation which is im- 
possible at the beginning of a sinful course, 
and to which a man is at length forced, 
as it were, against his will. The unsatis- 
fied desire to feed on the swine’s food 
(verse 16) marks the last stage of this moral 
degradation in union with the most hopeless 
misery. 


16. the husks.) “ Not the husks and pods 
of some other fruit, but themselves the fruit 
of the carob tree. . . . I have seen and tasted 
them in Calabria, where they are very abun- 
dant, and being sold at a very low price are 
sometimes eaten by the poorer people, but 
are mainly used for feeding domestic animals. 
They are also common in Spain, and still 
more so on the northern coasts of Africa, and 
in the Levant. ‘They are in shape something 
like a bean-pod though larger, and curved 
more into the form of a sickle, thence called 
‘little horn;’ such is the meaning of the 


v. 17—26.] 


swine did eat: and no man gave 
unto him. 

17 And when he came to himself, 
he said, How many hired servants of 
my father’s have bread enough and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger ! 

18 I will arise and go to my fa- 
ther, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, 

1g And am no more worthy to be 
called thy son: make me as one of 
thy hired servants. 

20 And he arose, and came to his 
father. But when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. 

21 And the son said unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
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and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. 

22 But the father said to his ser- 
vants, Bring forth the best robe, and 
put zt on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on Azs feet : 

23 And bring hither the fatted 
calf, and kill zt; and let us eat, and 
be merry : 

24 For this my son was dead, and 
is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began to be 
merry. 

25 Now his elder son was in the 
field: and as he came and drew nigh 
to the house, he heard musick and 
dancing. 

26 And he called one of the ser- 
vants, and asked what these things 
meant. 





original word:” Trench ‘On the Parables,’ 
XXIX. ote. 

and no man gave.) Or “And no man 
would give,” ie. even of that coarse food. 
It was for the swine, and therefore too good 
for the swineherd ; this marks the contempt 
in which even the world holds the utterly 
abandoned sinner, and probably contains an 
allusion to the dislike and contempt mani- 
fested by the Scribes and Pharisees (verse 
2). 

17. came to himself.| Self-recollection is 
the first step in the way towards recovery. 

How many hired servants.) Or “How 
many hirelings of my father have abun- 
dance of bread, while I (emphatic) am 
perishing with hunger.” ‘The hirelings 
are mere day-labourers, not inmates of the 
house like the “servants,” ż.e. slaves, men- 
tioned verses 22-26. The son envies even 
those among his father’s dependants who 
have the lowest privileges and are the farthest 
removed from his person. 


18. I have sinned.) Or “I sinned,” ze. 
“in leaving thee: ” so verse 21, 


20. a great way of.] Love is quick- 
sighted, and we may suppose that the father 
had been daily watching for the prodigal’s 
return. The love of God towards sinful 
men is the moving cause of their return to 
Him. 

21. Father, I have sinned.| The prodigal 
being timid as to his reception, has carefully 
prepared his confession of sin. The father’s 
love anticipates the confession, but does not 


prevent its being uttered. The conscious- 
ness of his father’s love does not permit the 
offender to forget the deadliness of the offence. 
This marks the sincerity and depth of his 
repentance. Nevertheless he is sensible of 
his father’s love and willingness to receive 
him back into favour and to treat him as a 
son, therefore the words “make me as one 
of thy hired servants” are, this time, signi- 
ficantly omitted. Compare Gal. iv. 7. 


22. said to his servants.) The father in 
the eagerness of his joy, does not answer his 
son, but at once gives orders to celebrate his 
return. The forgiveness and restoration of 
the penitent are complete. 


the best robe.) Or, a robe, the best one: 
so the best MSS and late critical editions. 
The robe was not mere clothing, but a long 
and richly embroidered vestment, such as are 
kept in store in the East, and are presented 
to honoured guests. ‘The ring and the shoes 
(since slaves went barefooted) were signs of 
a free man, 


23. the fatted calf.| ‘That which, as is 
usual in an Eastern homestead, was fattened 
and reserved for some great occasion. 


24, And they began.| This brings us to 
the second portion of the parable, that which 
bears most especially on the situation, and 
contains the reproof to the Scribes and Pha- 
risees: we are now, as it were, placed in the 
point of view from which they raised the 
objection recorded verse 2. The discontent 
of the elder son, of course, represents the 
feeling out of which that objection sprang. 
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27 And he said unto him, Thy 
brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath 
received him safe and sound. 

28 And he was angry, and would 
not go in: therefore came his father 
out, and intreated him. 

29 And he answering said to his 
father, Lo, these many years do | 
serve thee, neither transgressed I at 
any time thy commandment: and 
yet thou never gavest me a kid, that 
I might make merry with my friends: 

30 But as soon as this thy son was 
come, which hath devoured thy living 
with harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. 


XV.-XVI. [v. 27—1. 

31 And he said unto him, Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that 
I have is thine. 

32 It was meet that we should 
make merry, and be glad: for this 
thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again; and was lost, and is found. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1 The parable of the unjust steward. 14 Christ 
reproveth the hypocrisy of the covetous Pha- 
risees. 19 The rich glutton, and Lazarus 
the beggar. 


ND he said also unto his dis- 
ciples, There was a certain 
rich man, which had a steward; and 





27. Thy brother is come.) Or, “because” 
(ie. it is because) “thy brother is come.” 
‘The servant, at the close of his speech, trans- 
lates into dry matter of fact language, the 
enthusiastic and even poetical utterances of 
the father (verses 24, 32). “ Safe and sound,” 
properly “in good health,” is certainly to 
be taken in its literal and natural sense. 


28. intreated him.| As God in Christ 
now intreated the Pharisees. 


29. these many years.) Properly, “so 
many years I have been serving thee.” 
The verb, in the original, is properly applica- 
ble to a slave’s work. The Pharisees’ idea of 
serving God was that of bond-slaves. The 
elder son, too, reckons up the years of service, 
looking for a reward, on the principle of so 
much pay for so much work. And the service 
for which he claims a reward, is, at best, only 
of a negative sort (“ neither transgressed I at 
any time thy commandment,” compare Rom. 
x. 5). There is not a spark of love in all 
this, and this cold, slavish obedience is sharply 
contrasted with the loving confidence of the 
younger son, even as the assumption of perfect 
obedience is contrasted with his humiliating 
confession. (Compare ch. xviii. 11, 13.) 


30. this thy son.) Not “my brother,” 
but “thy son,” because the elder brother 
had no love for him: not only that—it is 
“this thy son,” the demonstrative pronoun, in 
the original, marking contempt. 


with harlots.| A harsh statement, but 
‘not differing substantially from that in the 
narrative, verse 13. 


hast killed] Or, “kille st.” 


31. Son, thou art ever.) Or, “my child, 
thou art ever,” &c, The address “my 


child” is more tender even than “son.” ‘The 
pronoun, “thou,” is emphatic: it stands in 
opposition to the younger son. ‘There is a 
slight irony in the address, mingled with much 
tenderness. There was no need, the father 
implies, for any special rejoicing over the elder 
son, because he had always the happiness of 
being with his father. The son had spoken 
of this as a bondage (verse 29): the father 
answers, that it was, in truth, a privilege. 


32. this thy brother.| This is the echo of 
“this thy son” (see on verse 30). The elder 
is reminded that the younger son, though for- 
merly, it might be, an object of contempt, is 
nevertheless his brother. In closing our com- 
ments on this wonderful parable, which can 
never be read without emotion, it will be de- 
sirable to notice some points in connexion 
with the whole series of which it forms the 
termination. First, it is to be observed that 
Jesus completely identifies Himself with God 
in these three parables. It is God who seeks 
and who receives sinners: but the doctrinal 
importance of these parables depends upon 
this being the work of Him by whom they 
were spoken. What God does, Jesus does ; 
and the action of both is treated as one and 
the same. 


CHAP. XVI.—1-12. PARABLE OF THE 
UNJUST STEWARD. 


1. And he said also.) The whole of this 
chapter is occupied by two parables (both 
peculiar to St. Luke) and certain sayings 
bearing on their common subject. ‘This 
subject is the right use of riches in this 
world, with regard to the prospect of an- 
other world. ‘The central lesson of the first 
parable is given in verse 9. In the other, the 
misuse of wealth is represented as terribly 


p 
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punished in the world to come. There can 
be no doubt that this whole discourse hangs 
together, and that it was delivered on the same 
occasion. The doubt is, whether it has any 
connexion with the foregoing series of para- 
bles. The first words of verse 1 would cer- 
tainly lead us to suppose that it was delivered 
on the same occasion, and in the presence 
of the same circle of hearers (compare verse 
14), as that which precedes it. This is 
allowed by Meyer, Olshausen, Oosterzee, 
and Godet. Assuming a connexion of time, 
place, and persons, it is still an open ques- 
tion whether any inward connexion of sub- 
jects exists. We should perhaps say, with 
Meyer, that although there is no direct and 
immediate connexion between the subjects of 
ch. xv. and ch. xvi. respectively, it was natural 
that our Lord should speak of the right and 
wrong uses of riches in relation both to the 
Pharisees “ who were covetous” (verse 14), 
and to the Publicans who amassed ill-gotten 
wealth. Nevertheless the Pharisees stand in 
the background at present, the parable having 
been spoken directly to the disciples. (Com- 
pare verse 1 with verse 14.) No part of the 
New Testament has been more thoroughly 
discussed, or has received a greater variety of 
interpretations than the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward. Its difficulties “ multiply rather than 
disappear, the closer the parable is searched 
into.” (Trench,—‘ On the Parables,’ xxv.,—in 
whose Commentary a collection of various 
explanations will be found.) It is necessary 
first to see exactly what the story is. The 
rich man is plainly a wealthy landowner. He 
manages his estates through a steward en- 
trusted with large discretionary powers, there- 
fore not a slave but a freeman. The steward 
had not enriched himself at his master’s ex- 
pense, but had squandered his goods. The 
master, hearing an evil report of the steward, 
pronounces a sentence of dismissal. ‘This 
sentence is clearly absolute, not a mere threat. 
The steward has recourse to an ingenious 
expedient. He calls together his master’s 
debtors: two only are mentioned, but they 
are given as specimens. (Compare ch. xix. 
13, 16, 18, 20.) Now, what were these 
debtors? Were they tenants, or traders? 
The former is maintained by Oosterzee 
and Stein; the debt in that case being not 
the annual rent, but the deficit in former pay- 
ments; the latter by Meyer (who observes 
that the original term is especially used of 
borrowers) and by Trench and Godet, who 
regard them as purchasers of produce from 
the rich man’s estates, who had not paid. 
According to this view the bills are obligations, 
notes of hand (as we should say) left in the 
hands of the steward as a security for pay- 
ment. The steward hands over to each 
debtor his obligation, bidding him to alter 
the sum to a lower figure and to return to 


him the document. What then is the 
meaning of the parable? Passing by certain 
ingenious interpretations which we have no 
space to notice here, and most of which will 
be found in Trench, we shall find that the best 
expositors practically agree in the main point 
of the interpretation. As the steward exer- 
cised skill and judgment in the use of the 
means which had been placed in his hands, so 
as to secure a refuge when he should be 
driven from his present position,—so the dis- 
ciple of Christ should make such a use of the 
gifts of fortune with which God has blessed 
him, as to secure, when he “ fails ” (ze. dies) 
an eternal place in God’s heavenly kingdom. 
He is bidden to emulate the prudent foresight 
of the unjust steward (verse 8), especially in 
the disposal of his worldly goods (verse 9). 
We must now consider some details of the 
parable. Whom are we to understand by 
the rich man and: the steward respectively ? 
In the narrative they must be understood in 
the literal sense, but in the application the 
former undoubtedly represents the Possessor 
of all things; so it is explained by Trench, 
Oosterzee, Godet and Alford: whereas the 
steward denotes all those whom He puts in 
any position of responsibility whether in 
temporal or in spiritual concerns, more 
especially the disciple of Christ. We may 
see in the sentence of dismissal the cer- 
tainty of death (compare verse 9) when 
all things committed to us here will pass 
for ever away from us. Beyond this, we 
need not press these details, if we see in 
the relation of the steward to his master 
that of man to God, the comparison (as 
De Wette and others point out) fails, in that 
the steward, who is commended, is unfaithful 
in the care of his lord’s goods. But, as 
Trench well observes (quoting a weighty 
passage from Hammond) it is only in the 
case of God and His true servants that 
there can be a perfect unity of interest 
between master and steward. One further 
point of detail must be considered here. 
Who are the debtors who are to be obliged 
and made friends of, and how are they able 
to receive into everlasting habitations? For, 
it must be observed that there exists a 
complete parallelism, between the closing 
words of verse 4 and those of verse 9. Ac- 
cordingly, we cannot be content to regard 
the “they may receive” of verse 9 as imper- 
sonal, or to interpret it (with Meyer, who 
compares verse 22), of the angels, since these 
cannot be made friends by any act of benefi- 
cence towards them. There can be no doubt 
that the friends whom we are exhorted to 
conciliate by a prudent use of the “mammon 
of unrighteousness,” are the poor, and all 
who stand in need of assistance. But the 
question remains how these can be said to 
receive into everlasting habitations those who 
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the same was accused unto him that 
he had wasted his goods.. 

2 And he called him, and said unto 
him, How is it that I hear this of thee ? 
give an account of thy stewardship ; 
for thou mayest be no longer steward. 

3 Then the steward said within 
himself, What shall I do? for my 
lord taketh away from me the stew- 
ardship: I cannot dig; to beg I am 
ashamed. 

4 I am resolved what to do, that, 
when I am put out of the steward- 
ship, they may receive me into their 
houses. 





have shewn them kindnesses and relieved 
their necessities here on earth. Trench 
observes that the key to this difficulty is 
found in Matt. xxv. 35-40, where our Lord 
altogether identifies Himself with those to 
whom for His sake kindness of any kind has 
been shewn on earth. 


unto his disciples.| Not to the Apostles only, 
but to the general circle of His ordinary 
hearers, or rather perhaps, as Trench con- 
siders, to “the whole body of those who had 
attached themselves to be taught of Him, 
whom His word had found out in the deep 
of their spirits, and who having left this 
world’s service, had decidedly passed over into 
the ranks of His people. To them, to the 
‘ disciples’ so understood, the parable was ad- 
dressed and for them meant.” Nevertheless, 
it appears from verse 14 that the parable was 
spoken in the presence of the Pharisees, doubt- 
less those before whom the three foregoing 
ones were delivered. Our Saviour on other 
occasions in speaking before a mixed assem- 
blage turned first to one and then to 
another class among His hearers. (Compare 
CMS L6 2.25545) 

accused.) The original word is com- 
monly rendered “slander,” but it does not 
necessarily convey the meaning of false accu- 
sation, 


wasted.) Literally, “scattered” or 
“squandered,” as in ch. xv. 13, where the 
same word is used in the original. 


2. How is it, dc.) Or, “what is this 
that I hear of thee?” “The rich man 
speaks as of something which he had never 
expected. God trusts man.” (Bengel.) 


give an account.) Or, “render the ac- 
count,” 


mayest] Or, “canst:” the thing is im- 
possible. 
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[v. 2—8. 


5 So he called every one of his 
lord’s debtors unto him, and said unto 
the first, How much owest thou 
unto my lord? 

6 And he said, An hundred 'mea- |The wor 
sures of oil. And he said unto him, the origi- 
Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, Toei 
and write fifty. nine pag 

7 Then said he to another, And quarts. 
how much owest thou? And he said, 

An hundred 'measures of wheat. !Thewor 
And he said unto him, Take thy preted a 
bill, and write fourscore. men IA 


in the ori 


8 And the lord commended the sinal con 


taineth 


unjust steward, because he had done about fou 


3. taketh away.) Or, “is taking away,” 
is immediately about to do so. 


I cannot dig.| Rather, “I have not 
strength to dig.” 


4. Iam resolved, dc.) Or, 
what I will do.” 
at once. 


“I know 
He hits upon a device 


5. every one.| Rather, “each one,” 


6. measures.| Or, “baths” See Jose- 
phus, ‘ Ant.’ xviii. 6, 3. The amount, like that 
mentioned in the following verse, is very 
large, and best agrees with the supposition 
that the debtors were traders who had made 
purchases from the rich man’s estates. 


Take thy bill.| The note of hand which the 
steward had kept among his papers, and now 
returns to the debtor to be altered. 


quickly.| This seems to shew that the 
transaction was secret, and the expression 
used in verse 5 (“ everyone,” or “ each one,” 
in the original it isso more decidedly) appears 
to shew that the debtors were dealt with 
separately and privately. 


7. measures.) Or, “Cors” 
iv. 32. 


8. the lord.) Not the Lord Jesus, but the 
lord of the steward, whose commendation 
forms part of the parable. So it is used ch. 
xii. 42 ; xiv. 23; with reference in each case 
to an earthly master who in each case is made 
to represent our heavenly master. 


commended the unjust steward.| Literally, 
“commended the steward of unrighteous- 
ness,” not “for his unrighteousness” (as 
Schleiermacher), but a Hebraising periphrasis 
of which our Version gives the fair equiva- 
lent. (So “the mammon of unrighteousness,” 
verse 9, identical with “the unrighteous mam- 
mon,” verse 11; “the unjust judge,” literally 


See 1 Kings 
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wisely: for the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light. 
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9 And I say unto you, Make to teen bush- 


yourselves friends of the "mammon pottle. 
Y, 


of unrighteousness; that, when ye ries. 








“the judge of unrighteousness,” ch. xviii. 6 ; 
and elsewhere in the New Testament.) Much 
difficulty has been raised about this commen- 
dation of the unjust steward, who, though 
commended by bis (not tbe) lord, is still set 
up as an example for Christians to follow; 
and various expedients have been resorted to 
in order to get rid of this difficulty. Let 
it be observed in the first place that this is 
not the only instance in which our Lord has 
made wrong action the medium of conveying 
spiritual lessons: the Parable of the Unjust 
Judge (ch. xviii. 1-8) is a case in point: so, 
in fact, is that of the man who finds the 
treasure in a field, and conceals the fact, 
before purchasing the field (Matt. xiii. 44). 
It is evident that the praise is here be- 
stowed upon the steward, not for his dis- 
honesty, but for his quick intelligence. “Yet 
at the same time, few will deny that the praise 
has something perplexing in it—though rather 
from the liability of the passage to abuse, 
unguarded as at first sight it appears (though 
it is not really so, for see verse 11, which 
should never be disconnected from the para- 
ble), than from its not being capable of a fair 
explanation. The explanation is clearly this: 
the man’s deed has two sides on which it 
may be contemplated—one, the side of its 
dishonesty, upon which it is most blame- 
worthy ; the other, the side of its prudence, 
its foresight, upon which, if it be not par- 
ticularly praiseworthy, yet it supplies a suf- 
ficient analogon to a Christian virtue—one 
which should be abundantly, but is only too 
weakly, found in most followers of Christ— 
to make it the ground of an exhortation and 
rebuke to these, just as any of the deeds of 
bold bad men have a side, that is the side of 
their boldness and decision, upon which they 
rebuke the doings of the weak and vacillating 
ZO0d.4 o. + We may disentangle a bad man’s 
energy from his ambition, so far, at least, as 
to contemplate them apart from one another, 
and may then praise the one and condemn 
the other. Even so, our Lord in the present 
case disentangles the steward’s dishonesty 
from his prudence: the one, of course, can 
only have His earnest rebuke, the other may 
be usefully extolled for the purpose of pro- 
voking His people by emulation to a like 
prudence, which yet should be at once a 
holy prudence, and a prudence employed 
about things of far higher and more lasting 
importance.” (Trench ‘ On the Parables,’ § 
XXV.) 

wisely.| Or, “prudently.” The word 
is specially used of sagacity in reference to 


the choice of means, whatever may be the 
object contemplated. Its morality depends 
upon the nature of that object. Compare 
with this commendation of a faithless steward 
by a worldly master that which our Lord 
bestows upon a steward who should be at 
once faithful and prudent, ch. xii. 42, where 
the same word is used. 


children of this world.| Compare ch. xx. 
34; those whose thoughts, hopes, and prin- 
ciples of action are limited to the things of 
earth. 


wiser in their generation.| Or, ‘more pru- 
dent in relation to their own genera- 
tion” (or “ kindred”). Ie. Worldly men 
are more prudent and far-seeing in their 
dealings with their own generation (with 
those who are like-minded with themselves) 
than God’s servants are with regard to their 
fellow-servants. Let these seek so to act in 
all their relations with one another as to 
secure for themselves an eternal reward. 


children of light.| Compare John xii. 36; 
Eph. v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 5. 


9. And I say unto you.| Both the pro- 
nouns are emphatic; “I” in opposition to 
“the lord,” and “you” in opposition to “ the 
steward ” (Meyer). 


make to yourselves friends.) The friends 
are the poor, and all who stand in need: see 
on verse 1, where this verse is explained. 
Does this exhortation clash with the Pauline 
doctrine of Justification? No more so than 
Matt. xxv. 31-46, or, in fact, than any other 
passage in which God is spoken of as about 
to reward men according to their works. 
On the other hand, “no thought can be 
better fitted than that of this parable, on the 
one hand to overthrow the idea of any kind 
of merit attaching to almsgiving, (for what 
merit can there be in giving of that which 
is another’s?) and on the other to encourage 
us to the practice of that excellence which 


‘assures us of friends and protectors, for so 


grave a crisis as that of our entrance into the 
world to come.” Besides, our friends, as 
Oosterzee observes, only receive us into, and 
do not give us, everlasting habitations. 


of the mammon of unrighteousness.| Rather 
“out of” (i.e. “by means of”) “the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,” or (compare 
and see on verse 8; and compare verse 11), 
“the unrighteous mammon.” Mammon 
is an Aramaic word signifying wealth (not, 
as has often been said, a god of wealth), of 
which, by a kind of personification, it is used 
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! Or, 


riches 


fail, they may receive you into ever- 
lasting habitations. 

10 He that is faithful in that which 
is least is faithful also in much: and 
he that is unjust in the least is unjust 
also in much. 

11 If therefore ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous 'mammon, 
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[v. 1o—13. 


who will commit to your trust the 
true riches ? 

12 And if ye have not been faith- 
ful in that which is another man’s, 
who shall give you that which is your 
own? 


13 "No servant can serve two a Mate. 


masters: for either he will hate the 24 








verse 13 and Matt. vi. 24 (where see note). 
The question arises, why wealth is termed 
the unrighteous mammon. “The epithet 
‘unrighteousness’ would signify merely, ac- 
cording to several interpreters, that the acqui- 
sition of fortune is most commonly stained 
with sin;” according to Bleek and others, 
that sin easily attaches to the administra- 
tion of these goods. But in this case these are 
merely accidental circumstances: the con- 
text leads us to a more satisfactory expla- 
nation. ‘The ears of Jesus must have 
been repeatedly shocked by the kind of 
rashness by which men speak without hesi- 
tation of ‘my fortune,’ ‘my land,’ ‘my house.’ 
He, who felt keenly the dependence of man 
upon God, perceived that there was in this 
feeling of property a sort of usurpation, 
a forgetfulness of the real Owner; in 
hearing such language He seemed to see 
the tenant changing into the master. It is 
this sin, of which the natural man is so deeply 
unconscious, which He strips throughout 
this parable, and which He especially marks 
in the phrase “the unrighteous mammon.” 
It is therefore wrong to see here, with 
De Wette, the Tübingen School, Renan, 
&c., a condemnation of property as such. 
The sin consists, not in being the steward of 
God, but in forgetting it: see the following 
parable” (Godet). Others have seen in “the 
unrighteous mammon ” the deceitfulness and 
transitoriness of this world’s goods, as opposed 
to the “ true riches” to be enjoyed in everlast- 
ing habitations. On the whole, we are proba- 
bly to understand by the unrighteousness of 
mammon, the evil which in so many ways 
attaches to wealth, either to its acquisition, 
or in the way of the manifold temptations to 
which it ministers (compare 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10) 
and which make it difficult for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God (ch. xviii. 
24, 25). 

fail Ee die, 

everlasting habitations.) Literally “the 
everlasting tabernacles,” or tents. The 
tent is of its own nature a temporary habita- 
tion (compare 2 Cor. v. 1, where it is con- 
trasted with a “house.”) Therefore the word 
“ everlasting” stands here in marked con- 
trast to the word “tabernacles,” or tem- 
porary habitations, apparently with the object 


of contrasting the lasting character of the 
heavenly mansions with the temporary refuge 
which the steward in the parable had been 
securing for himself (Trench). 


10. He that is, dsc.) This verse really 
serves to limit and explain the meaning of 
the foregoing parable. It shews that al- 
though the dishonest act of the steward is 
(as regarded from one point of view) set up 
as a model for us, yet it is fidelity and not 
unfaithfulness to our Master which is com- 
mended: seé note above on verse 8, and below 
on verse 13. Among God’s servants he acts 
most prudently for his own interest, who 
best serves his master. The contrast be- 
tween the “least” and the “much” in this 
verse is identical with the contrasts between 
“the unrighteous mammon” and “that which 
is another man’s” on the one hand, and “the 
true riches” and “that which is your own” 
in verses 11, 12, Compare ch. xix. 17. 


11. the true riches.| Properly “the true” 
mammon. Compare Matt. vi. 20. 


12, another man’s.) Rather, “another's,” 
reminding us that we are only stewards of 
God’s gifts. 


13, No servant.) Substantially the same 
with a saying which occurs in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. vi. 24, where see note). 
It is probable that the saying, which has 
somewhat of a proverbial cast, was repeated 
more than once. Certainly it attaches itself 
very naturally to the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward, both by the mention of “mammon,” 
and by making use of the image of serving a 
master. “In verse 13 He further states what 
the fidelity is, which in this stewardship is 
required: it is a choosing of God instead of 
mammon for our lord. For in this world 
we are in the condition of servants from 
whom two masters are claiming allegiance— 
one is God, man’s rightful lord; the other is 
this unrighteous mammon, which was given 
to be our servant, to be wielded by us in 
God’s interests, and, itself to be considered 
by us as something slight, transient, and 
another’s—but which has, in a sinful world, 
erected itself into a lord, and now demands 
obedience from us, which if we yield, we can 
be no longer faithful servants and stewards of 


V. 14—18.] 


one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

14 And the Pharisees also, who 
were covetous, heard all these things: 
and they derided him. 

15 And he said unto them, Ye 
are they which justify yourselves be- 
fore men; but God knoweth your 
hearts: for that which is highly es- 
teemed among men is abomination 


in the sight of God. 
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were until John: since that time the ** 
kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man presseth into it. 


17 “And it is easier for heaven < Matt. s. 


and earth to pass, than one tittle of "° 
the law to fail. 


18 “Whosoever putteth away his ? Matt. s. 
2. 


wife, and marrieth another, com-° 
mitteth adultery: and whosoever 
marrieth her that is put away 
from her husband committeth adul- 
tery. 








God. . . . Therefore, these two lords having 
characters so different, and giving commands 
so opposite, it will be impossible to reconcile 
their service (James iv. 4): one must be de- 
spised if the other is held to; the only faith- 
fulness to the one is to break with the other ; 
‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon? Such 
appears to me to be the connexion between 
verse 13 and the preceding verses, and be- 
tween the whole of these verses and the 
parable of which they surely are intended to 
give the moral” (Trench). 


serve.) Ie. Properly “be the slaves of,” 
a rendering, which gives much greater torce 
to the maxim. 


14. And the Pharisees.| The short dis- 
course which introduces the Parable of the 
Rich Man appears to consist of detached say- 
ings with no internal bond of union. The 
fact is, that the connexion does not lie on the 
surface, and we are probably to regard these 
apparently detached sayings as brief notes or 
heads of a continuous discourse. So Godet, 
who shews that the apparent want of con- 
nexion is an evidence of their authenticity : 
a forger would have taken pains to blend his 
materials into a harmonious whole. ‘The 
real connexion appears to be of the following 
kind. The Pharisees pretended to a high 
standard of legal holiness, and saw no incon- 
sistency between this profession and their 
avaricious practice. Our Lord’s teaching on 
the use of worldly goods, which was at 
variance with their own notions, did not 
disturb their consciences, it simply seemed 
to them absurd, and they gave vent to this 
feeling in mockery (verse 14). Our Lord 
then goes on to distinguish between merely 
outward and legal righteousness, and true 
inward righteousness, which approves itself 
to God (verse 15). He declares that the 
reign of outward legal righteousness is at an 
end since the proclamation of the spiritual 
kingdom of God by John the Baptist (verse 
16). Nevertheless, though the outward scaf- 


folding of the legal system is to pass away, 
the inward principle of the Law is eternal 
(verse 17). Of this a special example is given, 
to shew that the moral law is indissoluble, 
and is even more strict than the Law of 
Moses, which was its outward expression 
(verse 18; compare Matt. v. 17-48). Our 
Lord then passes to the Parable of the Rich 
Man, in which, as in that of the Unjust 
Steward, He teaches the right use of riches, 
with a view to our prospects of eternity, and 
at the close of which he reverts to what He 
has said concerning the unfailing obligation 
of the Law. 


17. And.| Rather, “but” The particle 
is decidedly adversative: although the king- 
dom of God is now preached instead of the 
Law and the Prophets, yet the Law shall not 
fail. Compare Matt. v. 17, 18, and the illus- 
trations of the difference between the old Law 
and our Lord’s spiritual interpretation of it 
in Matt. v. 21-48. 


tittle.| Compare and see note on Matt. v. 
18. In this passage Marcion snbstituted 
“my words” for “the law:’ a reading evi- 
dently determined by his peculiar doctrines, 
but it has been adopted by Hilgenfeld (/. c. 
pp. 556 and 574, note 1) on the ground that 
the received reading is scarcely reconcileable 
with the context; but see the following note. 


18. Whosoever.| There can be little doubt 
that this verse is the condensation of a longer 
discourse, in which our Lord gave an example 
of the contrast between the eternal Law of 
morality and the external Law, by which it 
had been hitherto taught to the Jews. The 
contrast is stated more clearly in Matt. v. 31, 
32 (in the discourse on the permanence of 
the Law), as well as in Matt. xix. 9, in answer 
to the Pharisees. Olshausen (comparing 
Rom. vii. 1-4) sees in this verse an additional 
assurance of the permanence of the Law, in- 
terpreting it allegorically of spiritual adul- 
tery. 
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19 f There was a certain rich 
man, which was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day: 

20 And there was a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his 
gate, full of sores, 

21 And desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man’s table: moreover the dogs came 
and licked his sores. 





19-31. THE PARABLE OF LAZARUS. 


19. There was, dsc.) This parable also is 
peculiar to St. Luke. It falls naturally into 
its place here. In it, our Lord advances a 
step beyond the teaching of the Parable of 
the Unjust Steward, in so far as it condemns 
not merely the positive misuse, but also the 
careless and thoughtless use, of this world’s 
goods. It is not necessary to see in it (with 
De Wette) an expansion of the thought, 
“blessed are the poor,” and “woe to the 
rich.” It is true that Lazarus is set forth 
merely as a poor man, and that nothing is 
said of his character. This, however, must 
be inferred from his reward. The Rich Man 
is the true centre of the picture, and the pro- 
minent contrast is that between his selfish and 
thoughtless use of his abundance, coupled 
with his negative cruelty tewards the beggar 
who lay at his gate,and his miserable doom. 
The main points taught by the parable are, rst. 
The uncertainty and transitoriness of earthly 
blessings; zndly. The responsibility of rich 
men not only for what they do, but for what 
they do not do, with their wealth ; and 3rdly. 
The supremacy of the Law of God asa guide 
to eternal life. We must also remark the 
light which is thrown upon the condition of 
departed spirits in the intermediate state. 


purple and fine linen.| ‘The outer garment 
of dyed wool, the inner of fine white linen 
from Egypt. The splendid and joyous daily 
life of the Rich Man is briefly sketched in this 
verse. 


20. And there was.| Or, as we ought 
apparently to read, “but a certain beggar, 
by name Lazarus, lay at his gate,” or 
“ porch.” 

Lazarus.) Or, “ Eleazar,” ie. God-help, 
a symbol of his (humanly speaking) desti- 
tute condition. It is here a symbolical name, 
suitable to a parable; but it cannot but have 
occurred to our Lord’s hearers that the 
name was borne by one whom Jesus loved, 
more especially in connexion with the raising 
of that loved one, which must have taken 
place about this time, most probably, as 
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[v. 19—24. 


22 And it came to pass, that the 
beggar died, and was carried by 
the angels into Abraham’s bosom: 
the rich man also died, and was 
buried ; 

23 And in hell he lift up his eyes, 
being in torments, and seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his 
bosom. 

24 And he cried and said, Father 


Abraham, have mercy on me, and 





Resch seems to prove, a very short time 
previously: see note on ch. ix. 51. 


21. And desiring.| Closely connected with 
“full of sores.” ‘The two participles, in the 
original, give the reasons for laying Lazarus 
at the gate. 

the crumbs which fell] He did not seek 
for alms at the Rich Man’s hands, merely for 
the casual overflowings of his abundance. 


moreover the dogs.| Or, “but even the 
dogs.” ‘This has been regarded as an alle- 
viation of his suffering, or as intended to 
place the cruelty of the Rich Man in strong 
relief by contrasting it with the way in which 
the very dogs treated the beggar (De Wette, 
Bleek): but it seems rather meant to mark 
the utter abandonment and helplessness of 
Lazarus, who was thrown down before the 
Rich Man’s gate in such a feeble condition 
that even the wandering dogs which infest 
an Eastern city licked his sores without being 
driven away. 


22. And it came, dc.) The scene sud- 
denly changes to the other world. The 
burial of Lazarus is not mentioned: it was 
not worthy of record in itself, like the splen- 
did obsequies of the Rich Man. 

and was carried by the angels] The 
office here assigned to angels accords with 
all other notices of their ministrations to 
heirs of salvation: cf. Matt. xxiv. 31; Mark 
xiii. 273 Heb. i. 14. 

Abrahams bosom.) ‘The faithful children 
of Abraham are regarded as gathered up, 
after death, into their great father’s arms. 
(Compare 4 Mace. xiii. 16.) 


23, bell] “Hades;” — “Sheol,” or the 
place of departed spirits, good and bad alike, 
which is however divided into two portions 
by a great and impassable gulf. 

afar of] Or, “from afar;” i. e, from the 
other side of the great gulf. 

24, cried.| 
distance. 


Father Abraham.] The Rich Man rested 


“Cried aloud,” being at a 
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send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue; for I am tormented in this 
flame. 

25 But Abraham said, Son, re- 
member that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and like- 
wise Lazarus evil things: but now 
he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented. 

26 And beside all this, between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed: 
so that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot; neither: can 
they pass to us, that would come from 
thence. 

27 Then he said, I pray thee there- 
fore, father, that thou wouldest send 
him to my father’s house : 

28 For I have five brethren ; that 
he may testify unto them, lest they 


v. 25—1.] 





his hopes on his descent from Abraham, who 
acknowledges the relationship in his reply 
(verse 25). Compare ch. iii. 8; John viii. 33. 


25. receivedst thy good things.| T.e. “didst 
receive to the full thy good things” (literally 
“the good things” which were to come to 
thee, or, which alone thou caredst for). 
Compare ch. vi. 24. 

evil things.| Rather, “his evil things.” 
There is a complete parallel between the his- 
tory of the Rich Man and that of Lazarus. 
Each has completely exhausted his allotted 
share of blessings or of sufferings in this life. 
We are not, however, to suppose (as it has 
been supposed by commentators who are 
anxious to see imperfect moral teaching in the 
Gospel) that the Rich Man is condemned on 
account of his wealth, or the beggar saved 
because of his earthly sufferings. ‘To under- 
stand the parable thus is to miss its fine 
point. See note on verse 27. 


26. gulf] Or “chasm.” 


jixed.| Hath been firmly fixed, so that it 
is irremovable as well as impassable. 


so that.| “In order that they who would 
pass from hence to you may not be able, 
and that they who are there may not 
cross over unto us from thence,” ‘The 
“ great gulf” is designed as a barrier. 


27. I pray thee.| The Rich Man submits 
to the decision: but he prays that a special 
warning may be sent to his five brethren 
who are still living. The request here 
ascribed to the Rich Man is plainly incon- 
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also come into this place of tor- 
ment. 

29 Abraham saith unto him, They 
have Moses and the prophets; let 
them hear them. 

30 And he said, Nay, father Abra- 
ham: but if one went unto them 
from the dead, they will repent. 

31 And he said unto him, If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I Christ teacheth to avoid occasions of offence. 
3 One to forgive another. 6 The power of 
Jaith. ] How we are bound to God, and not 
he tous. 11 He healeth ten lepers. 22 Of 
the kingdom of God, and the coming of the 
Son of man. 


HEN said he unto the disciples, 


“It is impossible but that ¢ Mate 78 


z 


sistent with the supposition that the parable 
is intended to teach the condemnation of 
riches themselves, not of the misuse of riches : 
the five brethren are in danger of being 
condemned, not for being rich, but for 
impenitence. This part of the parable leads 
us back to the supremacy and permanence of 
the Law, insisted on in verse 17. Those who 
have and use the guidance which God has 
given them, do not need any startling dispen- 
sation from Him to convince them of sin or 
to lead them to repentance. Is there here 
any allusion to the Resurrection of Christ? 
The words are no doubt singularly applicable 
to the incredulity of the Jews. But He was 
never manifested to them after His Resur- 
rection, so that we are not to suppose any 
direct reference to it (Godet). Even De 
Wette says that one cannot help admiring 
the purity of the tradition followed by the 
Evangelist, as shewn by its so nearly touch- 
ing, and yet keeping clear of, the Resurrection 
of Christ. See the following note. 


31. neither will, doc.) “They will not 
be persuaded, even if one rise from 
the dead.” The conduct of the Pharisees 
after the raising of Lazarus supplies the best 
commentary upon this great saying. The 
connexion between that event and the whole 
parable is strongly maintained by some able 
critics, and indeed forces itself upon our 
minds. 


CHAP. XVII.—1-10. WARNINGS TO THE 
DISCIPLES. 


1. Then said he] Or, “but he said” 
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offences will come: but woe unta 
him, through whom they come ! 

2 It were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones. 

3 1 Take heed to yourselves: ?If 
thy brothe: trespass against thee, re- 
buke him; and if he repent, forgive 
him. 

4 And if he trespass against thee 
seven times in a day, and seven times 
in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent; thou shalt forgive him. 

5 And the apostles said unto the 
Lord, Increase our faith. 

6 “And the Lord said, If ye had 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
might say unto this sycamine tree, 
Be thou plucked up by the root, and 
be thou planted in the sea; and it 
should obey you. 





This marks the transition from the address 
to the Pharisees to a series of sayings 
spoken to the disciples. ‘Those which im- 
mediately follow (verses 1-4) are the con- 
densation of a discourse given fully in Matt. 
xviii. 6-35, where see notes... It 1s certainly 
in its true place in the text, having been con- 
nected with the mention of the little child 
placed in the midst (compare ch. ix. 46-48) 
in the accounts of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
(ix. 36-48). 

offences.| ‘The saying is general, but, like 
most utterances of our Lord, was probably 
elicited by actual circumstances; in this case 
most probably by the behaviour of the Phari- 
sees (cf. ch. xvi. 14), which had given occasion 
to the preceding discourse. Want of charity 
is the sin against which the disciples are 
specially warned in the words spoken imme- 
diately afterwards. See note on Mark ix. 50, 


3. against thee.| ‘These words are omitted 
here by the best MSS and late Editors. 
They may have been taken from St. Matt. 
xviii. 16, or from the verse following. In 
the former case they would support the re- 
ceived text in St. Matthew. 


5. Increase our faith.) Literally, “ada 
unto us faith.” ‘The figurative exhorta- 
tion to faith occurs in a somewhat different 
form twice in St. Matthew’s Gospel (xvii. 20; 
xxi. 21, where see notes) and once in St. Mark’s 
Cia 23))e 

6, as a grain of mustard seed.) T.e. the 
smallest quantity: compare Matt. xiii. 32. 
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[v. 2—11. 


7 But which of you, having a ser- 
vant plowing or feeding cattle, will 
say unto him by and by, when he is 
come from the field, Go and sit 
down to meat ? 

8 And will not rather say unto 
him, Make ready wherewith I may 
sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, 
till I have eaten and drunken; and 
afterward thou shalt eat and drink? 

g Doth he thank that servant be- 
cause he did the things that were 
commanded him? I trow not. 

10 So likewise ye, when ye shall 
have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants: we have done 
that which was our duty to do. 

11 @ And it came to pass, as he 
went to Jerusalem, that he passed 
through the midst of Samaria and 


Galilee. 





sycamine tree.) See Tristram ‘N. H. B., 
P- 396. The sycamine, which differs from 
the sycamore, elsewhere mentioned, is the 
well-known black mulberry tree, which is 
still known in Greece by the name “ Syca- 
monia.” It belongs to the same natural 
order as the Fig-tree. 


7. But which of you.| That which follows 
(verses 7-10) is peculiar to St. Luke. It is 
of the nature of a parable (compare ch. xii. 
3-39, 42-48) teaching the great truth that 
human works give men no claim on God, and 
that the highest earthly excellence is merely 
the performance of an obligation. The “ser- 
vant” here is a slave, as usual in the New 
Testament: this gives additional force to the 
similitude. The connexion with the fore- 
going sayings does not appear on the surface: 
but a warning against reliance on gifts as in- 
dicating personal qualifications may have 
been specially needed after the promise re- 
corded in the preceding verse. 


10. unprofitable.| Not useless, but as doing 
nothing beyond our bare duty. 


11-19. THE TEN LEPERS, 


ll. as he went.) “As he was going.” 
We are here again recalled to the fact of the 
journey towards Jerusalem (compare and see 
notes on ch. ix. 51). The miracle is peculiar 
to St. Luke. It is doubtless here in its 
proper place. 


through the midst of] Or, as the words 
most probably mean, “between,” zc. “along 


Lev. 14. 


v. 12—20,] 


12 And as he entered into a cer- 
tain village, there met him ten men 
that were lepers, which stood afar off: 

13 And they lifted up their voices, 
and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on us. 

14 And when he saw them, he 
said unto them, # Go shew yourselves 
unto the priests. And it came to pass, 
that, as they went, they were cleansed. 

15 And one of them, when he 
saw that he was healed, turned back, 
and with a loud voice glorified God, 





the frontiers of.” St. Luke, who is very 
sparing in geographical notices, has one in 
this place which presents great difficulties, 
whatever view is taken by commentators. 
The notice of Samaria before Galilee is per- 
plexing, being the opposite direction of a route 
toward Jerusalem. The question as to the 
terminus à quo of this journey is by no means 
easily answered. From St. John’s Gospel 
we learn that after the raising of Lazarus, 
which had probably occurred previously, our 
Lord went to Ephraim and remained there 
some time: the site of Ephraim is uncertain, 
but it was probably towards the north-eastern 
frontier of Judæa; see note at the end of 
Matt. xviii.; and compare an article by Cler- 
mont Ganneau, ‘Journal asiatique, 1877, 
p. 494. If then we admit so far the very 
probable view advocated by Resch, we may 
further assume that on leaving that district 
our Lord would actually pass northwards, 
along the frontier of Samaria towards Gali- 
lee, on his way to Perea, where He cer- 
tainly was when He set out for the last time 
on His way to Jerusalem. 


12. stood afar of.) “He is unclean: he 
shall dwell alone: without the camp shall his 
habitation be” (Lev. xiii. 46). If we suppose 
the miracle to have occurred on the borders 
of Samaria and Galilee, we can understand 
how Jews and Samaritans, who would not 
otherwise have associated with each other, 
being now driven from human habitations, 
banded together in one company, 


14. Go shew yourselves.] As directed in 
the law of leprosy (Lev. xiv. 2-32). 


17. Were there not ten cleansed?) Rather, 
“were not the ten (ze. all of them) 
cleansed?” (the last being the emphatic 
word). ‘Did not the cure operate on all 
alike?” 


18. stranger.] Properly “one of another 
race” (i.e, not an Israelite). The religion of 
the Samaritans was partly Jewish; but their 
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16 And fell down on his face at 
his feet, giving him thanks: and he 
was a Samaritan. 

17 And Jesus answering said, 
Were there not ten cleansed? but 
where are the nine? 

18 There are not found that re- 
turned to give glory to God, save 
this stranger. 

1g And he said unto him, Arise, 
go thy way: thy faith hath made 
thee whole. 

20 T And when he was demanded 





blood was wholly heathen. St. Luke, who 
alone gives us the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan (ch. x. 30-37) is the only Evangelist 
who records the faith and love of the Sama- 
ritan leper. It was in accordance with the 
catholic tendency of his own and St. Paul’s 
teaching to bring these incidents prominently 
forward. 


19. thy faith hath made thee whole.| Or, 
“Thy faith hath saved thee.” Compare 
Matt. ix. 22; Mark v. 34; x. 52; ch. vil. 50; 
Vill. 48; xviii. 42. 


20-27. ON THE COMING OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 


20. And when he was demanded.) The 
following discourse was evidently delivered 
immediately after the events just recorded, 
and, as the presence of the Pharisees shews, 
either in Judæa or Perea. We can best 
understand the mutual bearings of its several 
parts, by recollecting what kind of kingdom 
the Pharisees looked for: it was to be an 
outward manifestation of God’s sovereignty 
in the world, in which a splendid position of 
supremacy would be assigned to their own 
nation. ‘They had not learned to distinguish 
between the impending establishment of a 
spiritual kingdom, and the final manifestation 
of a visible kingdom, which is taught through- 
out the New Testament. Accordingly Jesus 
answers the Pharisees by turning their minds 
from the outward to the inward kingdom 
which He came to set up (verses 20, 21); 
but He comforts His disciples by pointing 
to the visible coming of the kingdom which 
was as yet in the distant future (verses 
22-37). And, with reference to this, He tells 
them that their attitude and that of the 
church must be one of patient expectation 
(verses 22-24) and earnest prayer (ch, xviii. 
1-8), since the coming of the Son.of Man, 
though distant (verse 25) is sudden (verse 
24): that He will find men unprepared, 
engaged in the ordinary business of life, 
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of the Pharisees, when the kingdom 
of God should come, he answered 


them and said, The kingdom of God 


1 Or, with cometh not 'with observation : 

hout 21 Neither shall they say, Lo here! 
or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom 

lOr, of God is 'within you. 

se 22 And he said unto the disciples, 
The days will come, when ye shall 
desire to see one of the days of the 
Son of man, and ye shall not see zt. 

¢Matt.24. 23 “And they shall say to you, 


33- 


See here; or, see there: go not after 
them, nor follow them. 

24 For as the lightning, that light- 
eneth out of the one part under hea- 
ven, shineth unto the other part 
under heaven; so shall also the Son 
of man be in his day. 





mingled together, good and bad alike (34- 
37): wherefore men must be ready at any 
moment to obey the call, even at the price of 
all that is esteemed most precious (verses 31- 
33). Certain features of this discourse also 
appear in the great prophecy in Matt. xxiv. ; 
ch. xxi. 8-36. The passage now before us, 
however, contains no features specially 
applicable to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It is purely eschatological. The only ap- 
parent exception (verse 31) will be noticed 
in its place. 

demanded of the Pharisees.| The question 
was evidently put insidiously, with a view of 
eliciting an answer damaging to our Lord’s 
influence: see the statement in ch. xi. 53, 54, 
which applies to the whole of this period. 
That the tone was contemptuous is highly 
probable, cf. xvi. 14. 


cometh not.) le. it is not its nature or 
character to come with observation: so in 
the next verse, “the kingdom of God is 
within you.” ‘The present tense does not in 
either case express any particular relation of 
time. 

with observation.) Not, as in the marginal 
rendering, “with outward shew,” but in 
such a manner as to be the subject of 
observation : it comes unobserved, unmarked, 
so that men cannot say of it, “Lo here! or, 
lo there!” The Greek word generally im- 
plies captious, or uncandid observation, cf. 
ch. xx. 20, and is apparently used in express 
reference to the course pursued by the 
Pharisees. 


21. within you.) The words might also be 
rendered “among you.” In that case our 
Lord would mean the kingdom of God is 
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[v. 21—29. 


25 But first must he suffer many 
things, and be rejected of this gene- 
ration. l 


26 7 And as it was in the days of / Gen. 7 


Noe, so shall it be also in the days of 
the Son of man. 

27 They did eat, they drank, they 
married wives, they were given in 
marriage, until the day that Noe en- 
tered into the ark, and the flood 
came, and destroyed them all. 


28 2 Likewise also as it was in the £ Gen. 1 


days of Lot; they did eat, they 
drank, they bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded ; 

29 But the same day that Lot 
went out of Sodom, it rained fire and 
brimstone from heaven, and destroyed 
them all. 





already inthe midst of you (compare ch. xi. 20), 
They arethus taken by Euthymius, Bornemann, 
Meyer, and the majority of modern inter- 
preters. Olshausen, and Godet (after Chry- 
sostom and Theophylact) maintain the trans- 
lation “within you,” as adapted to the in- 
ferential character of the clause “the king- 
dom .,.. cometh not with observation, 
for it is within you.” On the other hand 
the following exhortations to the disciples 
refer to a visible coming. 


22. one of the days of the Son of man.| 
Either one of the days which He passed with 
them on earth, or else, one of those still 
more blessed days which should follow His 
return. Probably both are intended, but 
principally the latter. Regret merges into 
longing hope. The word “one” is em- 
phatic :—“even a single day.” The virtual 
parallel is Matt. xxiv. 21, 22. 


23. they shall say.) Compare and see 
notes on Matt. xxiv. 23-27. There will be 
many false reports and unrealised expecta- 
tions of the return of Christ: His final 
manifestation will be sudden and universal. 


25. But first.) The Son of Man must be 
taken.away before He can return. There- 
fore the visible kingdom of God, of which 
He speaks here, belongs as yet to the future. 


this generation.) I.e. the Jews of that day. 


26. And as it was.) Compare and see 
notes on Matt. xxiv, 37-39. 


28. the days of Lot.) Gen. xix. This 
second example is peculiar to St. Luke. It 
forms a connecting link with the exhortation 
which follows, 


Gen. 19. 


j. 
Matt. 16. 
4 


Matt. 24. 
J. 


This 36th 


TSE 1S 


v. 30—1.] 


30 Even thus shall it be in the day 
when the Son of man is revealed. 

31 In that day, he which shall be 
upon the housetop, and his stuff in 
the house, let him not come down to 
take it away: and he that is in the 
field, let him likewise not return back. 

32 “Remember Lot’s wife. 

t Whosoever shall seek to save 
his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life shall preserve it. 

34 *I tell you, in that night there 
shall be two men in one bed; the 
one shall be taken, and the other 
shall be left. 

35 Two women shall be grinding 
together; the one shall be taken, and 
the other left. 

36 "Two men shall be in the field; 
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the one shall be taken, and the other w2 
left: 

37 And they answered and said 
unto him, ’Where, Lord? 
said unto them, W heresover the body 
is, thither will the eagles be gathered 
together. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


3 Of the importunate widow. 9 Of the Pharisee 
and the publican. 15 Children brought to 
Christ. 18 A ruler that would follow Christ, 
but ts hindered by his riches. 28 The reward 
of them that leave all for his sake. 31 He 
Joresheweth his death, 35 and restoreth a 
blind man to his sight. 


ND he spake a parable unto 
them #0 this end, that men 
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nting in 


ost of 
the Greek 
copies. 


And he eee 24. 


ought “always to pray, and not to #:Thess. 


faint 5 





31. In that day.| Compare and see notes 
on Matt. xxiv. 17,18. It has been objected 
that this representation, however suitable to 
the fall of Jerusalem, and therefore in place 
in Matt. xxiv., does not fit naturally into a 
prediction which refers exclusively to the 
second coming of Christ (De Wette). The 
answer lies in the context. The Lord, at 
His coming, will take to himself (so the word 
rendered “ taken ” in verses 34, 35, 36, should 
have been translated) those who are ready to 
meet Him (compare John xiv. 3, where the 
same verb is used, and 1 Thess. iv. 17). But 
they must be detached from worldly ties, 
and ready to abandon all earthly blessings at 
a moment’s notice. They are warned by the 
example of Lot’s wife, not to look back, but 
are bidden to place themselves unreservedly 
in their Preserver’s hands like Lot himself. 
Solemn words, also spoken elsewhere (ch. ix. 
24), are added to impress upon the disciples 
the necessity of self-abandonment. 


32. Bishop Andrew has a noble sermon 
on this text. 


33. preserve it.| Or, “make it alive.” 


34. in that night.| Night, with especial 
reference to the image which immediately 
follows; but also because night is the season 
of peace and security, and the Son of Man so 
cometh “as a thief in the night.” The first 
image is peculiar to St. Luke; with the rest 
compare, and see notes on, Matt. xxiv. 40, 
41. 

36. Two men.) The verse is wanting in 
all the best MSS and Versions. It is evi- 
dently derived from the parallel passage of 
Matthew. 

New Test.—Vou. I. 


37. And.they answered.) Te. the disciples, 
to whom the latter part (verses 22-36) of the 
discourse is addressed. Our Lord had 
already warned them against listening to the 
cry, “Lo here!” and “Lo there!” assuring 
them that the manifestation of the Son of 
Man would be made instantaneously to the 
whole world (verses 23, 24). This they were 
unable to take in, and therefore asked 
“where” this manifestation should take 
place. Jesus answers by a second similitude 
(which in Matt. xxiv. 27, 28, is closely con- 
nected with the former one) denoting, like 
the first, the universality of the Lord’s ap- 
pearance and of God’s judgment. On the 
meaning of the image made use of, see note 
on Matt. xxiv. 28. 


CHAP. XVIII.—1-14. Two PARABLES ON 
PRAYER. 


1. And he spake.| Or, according to most 
MSS, “ And he spake also.” The formula 
closely connects this parable with what goes 
before. The two parables which follow (verses 
1-14), and which are found only in St. Luke, 
are connected together, partly by the similarity 
of the formulas by which they are severally 
introduced (verses 1, 9) and partly by their 
subjects. The first teaches earnestness in 
prayer: the second teaches humility in prayer. 
However, ‘the first parable is also closely 
connected with the foregoing discourse, as 
involving an exhortation to the church to be 
patient during the absence of her Lord, and 
ending with an anticipation of the state of 
things which He should find on His return 
(verses 7, 8). 

men.) Probably “they,” the disciples (see 

Ait 


5: 17. 
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4 SR (LURE exit. 


2 Saying, There was in a city a 
judge, which feared not God, neither 
regarded man : 

3 And there was a widow in that 
city ; and she came unto him, say- 
ing, Avenge me of mine adversary. 

4 And he would not for a while: 
but afterward he said within himself, 
Though I fear not God, nor regard 


man ; 


[v. 2—8. 


5 Yet because this widow trou- 
bleth me, I will avenge her, lest by 
her.continual coming she weary me. 

6 And the Lord said, Hear what 
the unjust judge saith. 

7 And shall not God avenge his 
own elect, which cry day and night 
unto him, though he bear long with 
them? 

8 I tell you that he will avenge 





xvii. 22) regarded as representatives of the 
Church in all ages. 


2. There was in a city.) ‘The parable 
shares with that of the Unjust Steward a 
paradoxical character. In each an action in 
itself immoral is made the vehicle of moral 
and spiritual teaching (see notes on ch. xvi. 1). 
In this, indeed, the paradox is, at first sight, 
more glaring, inasmuch as the unjust judge 
appears to stand as the representative of God 
Himself. But see note on verse 7. How- 
ever, the single point of comparison is the 
efficacy of instant prayer. In this respect it 
is parallel to the Parable of the Friend coming 
at Midnight (compare and see note on ch. 
xi. 5). Still it differs from that parable 
in having special relation to the needs of a 
waiting and suffering church. The friend 
asks for a gift, and the parable encourages us 
to pray for “good gifts” (chaxi. 9-13). The 
widow asks to be avenged of her adversary, 
and this parable encourages us to believe that 
God will at length answer the prayers of a 
persecuted church. “The condition of the 
church since her Lord’s departure resembles 
that of a widow—a widow deprived of her 
rights ” (Godet). Its teaching is illustrated by 
the Apocalyptic scene of the souls beneath 
the altar (Rev. vi. 9-11). 


8. came.) Repeatedly, as the tense of the 
original verb implies. 

adversary.| Ina forensic sense; the oppo- 
site party in a suit. 


4. Though I fear.) The soliloquy is dra- 
matic, and gives life and beauty to the parable. 
The words of the judge echo the description 
given of him in verse 2, in a way which 
almost reminds us of ballad poetry. 


5, by her continual coming she weary me.| 
The word rendered “weary,” according to 
one reading, literally means “to give a black 
eye.” Meyer understands it literally here, 
and supposes the judge to fear a personal 
assault, In that case we should have to trans- 
late “lest at length she come and bruise my 
face.” ‘The reading, however, of MSS varies 
here, as in 1 Cor. ix. 27. One form (tzramidw) 


may, the other (imomatw or -€(w) certainly 
does, bear the meaning represented in the 
text, which is supported by the order of the 
words in the original, and seems far prefer- 
able. 


6. Hear what.| As if he had said, “ even 
the teaching of this unrighteous man may 
convey a lesson.” 


unjust judge.| Literally “judge of un- 
righteousness.” (Compare and see note on 
ch. xvi. 8, 9. 


7. And shall not God.) The word“ God” 
is, in the original, emphatic by its position. 
This gives the question in the text the cha- 
racter of an a fortiori argument from the 
foregoing parable (compare ch. xi. 13), and 
altogether relieves us from the necessity of 
regarding the unjust judge as the represen- 
tative of God. 


his own elect.| ‘Those whom He has 
chosen out of mankind. Compare Matt. 
XXIV. 22, 24. 


though he bear long.| Or probably, accord- 
ing to the best supported reading, “and is 
Henotlongsufferinginrespectofthem?” 
The difficulty lies in the last words of 
the clause. The question is whether the 
long-suffering of God, of which the text 
speaks, is exercised in reference to the elect 
themselves, or to the sinful world, from 
whose tyranny they pray to be delivered. 
It must be observed, first, that the word 
rendered “bear long,” or “long-suffering,” 
as applied to God, has always relation to 
human sin (Bleek). It cannot therefore be 
explained away so as to mean merely “ de- 
lay”; it involves the notion of enduring 
the contradiction of sinners. There is a 
close parallel in Ecclus. xxxv. 17, 18, which 
throws light upon this passage, and in which 
the same words are used. “The prayer of 
the humble pierceth the clouds; and till it 
come nigh he will not be comforted; and 
will not depart till the Most High shall be- 
hold to judge righteously and to execute 
judgment. For the Lord will not be slack, 
neither will the mighty be patient towards 


Ateous. 


v: 9—18.] 


them speedily. Nevertheless when 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth? 

g And he spake this parable unto 
certain which trusted in themselves 
"that they were righteous, and de- 
spised others : 

10 Two men went up into the 
temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican. 

11 The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself, God, I thank thee, 
that I am not as other men are, ex- 
tortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even 
as this publican. 

12 I fast twice in the week, I give 
tithes of all that I possess. 

13 And the publican, standing 
afar off, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
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upon his breast, saying, God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner. 

14 I tell you, this man went down 
to his house justified rather than the 


other: ffor every one that exalteth è Matt. 23. 


H 


himself shall be abased ; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

15 And they brought unto him 
also infants, that he would touch 
them: but when Azs disciples saw żż, 
they rebuked them. 

16 But Jesus caled them unto 
him, and said, Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not : 
for of such is the kingdom of God. 

17 Verily I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein. 


18 “And a certain ruler aske 





them” (or “in respect of them”). Olshausen 
considers that the elect are also represented as 
the objects of God’s long suffering, the reason 
of His forbearance and delay in punishing 
the guilty world, being His desire to allow 
His elect time for discipline and purification. 
Compare 2 Pet. iii. 9. A 


8. speedily.| The apparent contradiction 
1s solved by 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

faith.| That special form of faith, which 
is commended in the parable, ż.e. patience and 
confidence, the faith which is the great subject 
of Heb. x. 35-xii. 13. 


9. And he spake.| See note on verse 1. 
The parable is spoken not so much concern- 
ing the Pharisees, but rather to and con- 
cerning some of the disciples in whom this 
Pharisaic tendency had manifested itself. 

others.| Rather, “the rest:” all but them- 
selves. _ 


11. stood.| The attitude of prayer. 
other men.| “The rest of men,” asabove. 


12. fast twice.| Private and voluntary 
fasts, but observed at stated times; see note 
on Mark ii. 18. 

possess.| Rather, “get” or acquire. He 
gives the tenth of his income, not of his pro- 
perty. 

14. justified.| Pardoned, accepted, re- 
garded and treated by God as righteous, 
The Pharisee had, in his form of words, 
professed humility in attributing his own sup- 
posed excellence to God’s grace; but it was 
pride in the guise of humility, since he reckons 


up his positive and negative virtues and good 
deeds with considerable relish. The Publi- 
can is all self-abandonment. Our Lord fre- 
quently closes His parables with a general 
maxim. ‘This occurs also Matt. xxiii. 12; 
ch. xiv. 11. Here it comes with peculiar 
fitness, at the close of the long series of 
events, and specially of didactic discourses 
recorded exclusively by St. Luke. 


15-17. CHILDREN BROUGHT TO OUR LORD. 


15. And they brought.) As we approach 
the termination of the journeyings towards 
Jerusalem (see note on ch. ix. 51) the narra- 
tive of St. Luke begins again to run parallel 
with the other Synoptists. The remainder of 
this chapter occurs with certain variations 
(the most important of which will be noted 
as they occur) in Matt. xix. 13-xx. 34; Mark 
X. 13-45; where see notes. 

also infants.) Or“ eventheirinfants.” 
Matthew and Mark say “ little children.” 


16. called them.| Ie. the babes. Peculiar 
to Luke. 


17. Verily.| This is not found in Matthew, 
who adds that “He laid his hands upon 
them;” the fullest account, as usual, is given 
by St. Mark. 


18-30. THE YOUNG RULER. 


18. ruler.| ‘This fact is peculiar to Luke. 
Compare and see notes on Matt. xix. 16-30; 
Mark x. 17-31, We learn from those Evan- 
gelists that this incident occurred when Jesus 
was on his way from the place where He 
blessed the little children. 

By A) A 


43.50 


© Matt. 19. 
d 16. 
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him, saying, Good Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life? 

19 And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? none is 
good, save one, that is, God. 

20 Thou knowest the command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery, Do 
not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear 
false witness, Honour thy father and 
thy mother. 

21 And he said, All these have 
I kept from my youth up. 

22 Now when Jesus heard these 
things, he said unto him, Yet lackest 
thou one thing: sell all that thou 
hast, and distribute unto the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in hea- 
ven: and come, follow me. 

23 And when he heard this, he 
was very sorrowful: for he was very 
rich. 

24 And when Jesus saw that he 
was very sorrowful, he said, How 
hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God! 

25 For it is easier for a camel to 
go through a needle’s eye, than for a 
rich man to enter inte»the kingdom 
of God. 

26 And they that heard if said, 
Who then can be saved ? 
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27 And he said, The things which 
are impossible with men are possible 
with God. 

28 Then Peter said, Lo, we have 2 Matt. x 
left all, and followed thee. ae 
29 And he said unto them, Verily 

I say unto you, There is no man 
that hath left house, or parents, or 
brethren, or wife, or children, for the 

kingdom of God’s sake, 

30 Who shall not receive manifold 
more in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 

31 M ¢Then he took unto him the « matt. 2 
twelve, and said unto them, Behold, * 
we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are written by the prophets con- 
cerning the Son of man shall be ac- 
complished. 

32 For he shall be delivered unto 
the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, 
and spitefully entreated, and spitted 
on: 

33 And they shall scourge him, 
and put him to death: and the third 
day he shall rise again. 

34 And they understood none of 
these things: and this saying was 
hid from them, neither knew they 
the things which were spoken. 

35 T7 And it came to pass, that / Matt. 


20, 29, 





21. from my youth up.| St. Matthew alone 
adds “ What lack I yet:” the others imply it. 


22. follow me.) St. Mark, according to 
the received text, adds “ Take up thy cross ;” 
but see note there. 


29. Verily I say.| The answer’ is more 
fully given in Matt. xix. 28, 29. In Matthew 
and Mark our Lord adds “ But many that 
are first shall be last, and the last shall be 
first.” This saying is immediately followed 
in Matthew by the Parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard, peculiar to that Gospel. 
After that the Synoptists again coincide. 


31-43. JOURNEY TO JERICHO. 


31. Then he took.| Compare and see notes 
on Matt. xx. 17-19; Mark x. 32-34. 


and all things.| “And all the things 
whichare written by the prophets shall 
be accomplished upon the Son of Man.” 
The clause is peculiar to St. Luke. 


32, unto the Gentiles.| St. Luke, the Evan- 
gelist of the uncircumcision, omits the pre- 
diction of the part played by the Chief Priests 
and Scribes, given by SS. Matthew and Mark. 


34. And they understood.| The verse is 
peculiar to St. Luke. This was the third an- 
nouncement of the Passion, more clear and 
precise than either of the others. But the 
prediction ran counter to the fixed ideas of 
the disciples concerning the nature of the 
Messiah’s kingdom; and so they failed to 
understand it. This appears most clearly 
from the request of the Sons of Zebedee, of 
which the account is inserted by the other 
Synoptists at this point. St. Luke omits the 
incident itself, but relates the state of mind 
in the disciples out of which it arose. Com- 
pare and see note on Mark x. 35. 


35. And it came.] The difficult question 
of the identity of the miracles recorded in 
these passages is thoroughly discussed in the 
note on St, Matthew’s account. 


v. 36—7.] 


as he was come nigh unto Jericho, 
a certain blind man sat by the way 
side begging : 

36 And hearing the multitude pass 
by, he asked what it meant. 

37 And they told him, that Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by. 

38 And he cried, saying, Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on 
me. 

39 And they which went before 
rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace: but he cried so much the 
more, Thou son of David, have mercy 
on me. 

40 And Jesus stood, and com- 
manded him to be brought unto him: 
and when he was come near, he 
asked him, 

41 Saying, What wilt thou that 
I shall do unto thee? And he 
said, Lord, that I may receive my 
sight. 

42 And Jesus said unto him, Re- 
ceive thy sight: thy faith hath saved 
thee. 

43 And immediately he received 
his sight, and followed him, glorify- 
ing God: and all the people, when 
they saw it, gave praise unto 


God. 


CHAP. XIX.—1-10. THE CONVERSION OF 
ZACCHEUS. 


1. And Jesus, dc.) Or, “And having 
entered into Jericho he was passing 
through it.” The narrative of Zacchzus 
(verses 1-10), and the Parable of the Mine 
which immediately follows it (verses 11-27), 
are peculiar to St. Luke. 


2, Zaccheus.| T.e. “ Zaccai,” Remem- 
brancer. Compare Ezr. ii. 9; Neh. vil, 14. 


chief among the publicans.| ‘The com- 
pound word thus translated occurs here 
only. It probably means the agent of the 
Roman publicanus, properly so called, en- 
trusted with the oversight of the tax-collec- 
tors. The chief source of revenue at Jericho 
would arise from balsam, which was exten- 
sively cultivated there. 


he.|. “This man.” 
3. the press.) “The crowd.” 
4. sycomore.) This tree, as was stated 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


I Of Zaccheus a publican. 11 The ten pieces 
of money. 28 Christ rideth into Ferusalem 
with triumph : 41 weepeth over it : 45 driveth 
the buyers and sellers out of the temple: 
47 teaching daily in it. The rulers would 
have destroyed him, but for fear of the people. 


ND Fesus entered and passed 
through Jericho. 

2 And, behold, there was a man 
named Zacchzeus, which was the 
chief among the publicans, and he 
was rich. 

3 And he sought to see Jesus, who 
he was; and could not for the press, 
because he was little of stature. 

4 And he ran before, and climbed 
up into a sycomore tree to see him: 
for he was to pass that way. 

5 And when Jesus came to the 
place, he looked up, and saw him, 
and said unto him, Zacchzus, make 
haste, and come down ; for to day I 
must abide at thy house. 

6 And he made haste, and came 
down, and received him joyfully. 

7 And when they saw it, they 
all murmured, saying, That he was 
gone to be guest with a man that is 
a sinner. 


in the note on ch. xvii. 6, differs from the 
sycamine: it grows only in those parts 
of Palestine where the climate is warmest, as 
in “the low plains” (see 1 Chron. xxvii. 28), 
i.e. in the low-lying Jordan Valley. “It is 
very easy to climb, with its short trunk, and 
its wide lateral branches forking out in all 
directions.” —Tristram, ‘N. H.B.,’ p. 398. St. 
Luke, who is generally indifferent to geo- 
graphical details, thus preserves the local 
colouring. 


5. 1 must.| This was His destined place 
of rest, which God had selected for Him 
(Meyer, Godet). Compare ch. iv. 43 ; xiii. 
33- 


6. he made haste.) ‘The words are a pre- 
cise echo of our Lord’s command (verse 5) ; 
and the resemblance is even more striking in 
the original. They mark the promptness 
with which Zaccheus complied. 


7. That be was gone.| Compare ch. v. 
TOS eXVen Te 
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8 And Zacchzus stood, and said 
unto the Lord; Behold, Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor; 

-and if I have taken any thing from 
any man by false accusation, I re- 
store him fourfold. 

g And Jesus said unto him, This 


day is salvation come to this house, 
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forsomuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham. 

10 *For the Son of man is come “% 
to seek and to save that which was ` 
lost. 

11 And as they heard these things, 
he added and spake a parable, because 
he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because 





8. stood.) The attitude denotes a free and 
fearless character, and willingness to do any 
act which a conscience convinced of sin by 
our Lord’s personal influence would suggest 
as right and just. 

I give.) Te. 1 now propose to give; such 
is the force of the verb in the original. It 
refers not to previous habits, but to present 
intention. 


if I have taken.| Literally, “if 1 falsely 
informed anything of any man;” but our 
Version gives the true meaning. The temp- 
tation to do this was incidental to the 
calling. The expression, “if I have taken 
anything ” (że. “ whatsoever I have taken,” 
for the phrase does not express any doubt) 
“from any man by false accusation,” is in- 
compatible with the view that Zacchzus is 
defending himself against a false charge. 


fourfold.| The Law required at least 
fourfold restitution in the case of theft, 
see Exod. xxii. 1: Zacchæus thus recognises 
the greatness of his former guilt, and volun- 
tarily offers the penalty inflicted by the divine 
law. 


9. unto him.| Not “in relation to him,” but 
“to him” (Meyer, Godet), ż.e. addressing him, 
though speaking of him in the third person. 


is salvation come.) “Salvation was, or 
came;” meaning by “salvation” both Himself, 
and the conversion of Zacchzus, which His 
words had wrought. 


is a son of Abraham] Many ancient 
and some modern commentators understand 
this to mean that Zaccheus, whether or not 
a heathen by birth, now became a “son of 
Abraham” in a spiritual sense, by his con- 
version: but it probably signifies that he 
was a son of Abraham literally (compare 
ch. xiii, 16), and had claims and rights by 
reason of his covenant relation to God, as 
well as other Jews (“he also ”), although 
a publican. Nevertheless, he was one of 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” whom 
the Son of Man is sent “to seek and to 
save” (compare Matt. xviii. 11). 


11-27. PARABLE OF THE TEN POUNDS. 
ll, as they heard] The parable which 


follows (verses 11-27), and which is only 
found in Luke, was consequently spoken at 
the same time and place as the foregoing 
address to Zacchzus, to which it is expressly 
said to have been an addition. In its general 
outline it closely resembles the Parable of 
the Talents (Matt. xxv. 14-30), so much so, 
that it is regarded by Calvin, Meyer, Ols- 
hausen (who, however, looks upon it as the 
original form), and others, as merely a dif- 
ferent version of the same parable. Others 
with far greater probability regard the para- 
bles as distinct. If these two parables are to 
be regarded as one, “we must at once give up, 
not only the pretensions to historical accu- 
racy on the part of our Gospels (see verse 
11), but all idea that they furnish us with 
the words of our Lord anywhere; for the 
whole structure and incidents of the two are 
essentially different” (Alford). It is not 
difficult to conceive that our Lord repeated 
the parable (as He certainly did other say- 
ings) with variations adapted to the occasion. 
The main differences between the two para- 
bles may be stated thus: (1) that of the 
Talents tells us the simple story of the com- 
mittal of certain sums of money to indivi- 
duals, and of the use made by each of the 
sum entrusted to him,—that of the Pounds 
is complicated with a distinct incident, viz., 
the opposition of the citizens, and the ven- 
geance taken upon them; (2) in that of the 
Talents the principal person is a householder, 
in that of the Pounds he is a nobleman seek- 
ing a kingdom; (3) the Talents are given in 
various proportions,—the Pounds are dis- 
tributed equally; (4) there is an enormous 
difference between the sums entrusted in each 
case (see On verse 13); (5) in the Parable of 
the Pounds the slothful servant only suffers 
loss,—in that of the Talents a positive punish- 
ment is inflicted besides. To these distinc- 
tions we are to add that the parable in the 
text is said to have been delivered at Jericho, 
and that of the Talents at Jerusalem; while 
the special matter which the former alone 
contains is precisely suitable to the motive 
for delivering it, ascribed by the Evangelist 
to our Lord (compare verses 11, 12, 14, 27). 
‘With the whole parable compare and see 
notes on Matt. xxv. 14-30. 


because he was.] Rather, “because he 


Matt. 


I. 


pt 
7 


V. 12—20. | 


they thought that the kingdom of 
God should immediately appear. 

12 °He said therefore, A certain 
nobleman went into a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and to 
return. 

13 And he called his ten servants, 


è Matt. 25. 
14. 


l Miza, and delivered them ten "pounds, and 
ici" said unto them, Occupy till I come. 
“grad 14 But his citizens hated him, 
ounces and sent a message after him, saying, 
half: We will not have this man to reign 
poo over us, 

ae 15 And it came to pass, that when 
ounceis he was returned, having received the 
ee kingdom, then he commanded these 
two shil- 


3 servants to be called unto him, to 
ings and i 
sixpence. whom he had given the money, that 


SA LUKE. XIX. 


he might know how much every 
man had gained by trading. 

16 Then came the first, saying, 
Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds. 

17 And he said unto him, Well, 
thou good servant: because thou 
hast been faithful in a very little, 
have thou authority over ten cities. 

18 And the second came, saying, 
Lord, thy pound hath gained five 
pounds. 

19 And he said likewise to him, 
Be thou also over five cities. 

20 And another came, saying, 
Lord, behold, here is thy pound, 
which I have kept laid up in a nap- 
kin: 





was nigh te Jerusalem, and they 
thought,” &c. The reasons are not two, 
but one. Our Lord was now at Jericho, 
about fifteen miles from Jerusalem, and His 
followers generally connected His arrival 
there with the open manifestation of God’s 
kingdom. The word ‘they’ must refer to 
the bystanders, who had been murmuring, 


verse 7. Compare and see note on ch, 
XVil. 20. 
appear.| Or, “be displayed.” The 


word hints at the grand spectacle to which 
they looked forward. 


12. Acertain nobleman.| The story reflects 
the political circumstances of the age. It 
represents a person of high position travelling 
to Rome to receive a vassal kingdom, like 
that of the Herods. There may be a special 
allusion to Archelaus, as a message, like that 
described in verse 14, was actually sent in his 
case (Josephus, ‘Ant.’ xvii. 11, 1.) He had 
built a splendid palace at Jericho (ż%. xx. 13, 
1), so that there was a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in the historical allusion. 


into a far country.| From which he could 
not immediately return. In answer to the 
“ immediately ” of verse 11 (Meyer). 


13. servants.) Lit. “ten servants of his 
own,” i.e., as usual in the N. T., “slaves.” 
The expression implies that they belonged to 
his own household, and might therefore be 
expected to be diligent and earnest. It 
points also to the special relations of 
Christians to their Redeemer. 

pounds.| Or Mine. The Attic Mina was 
a little more than £3 of our money. In the 
Parable of the Talents, the master gives all 
his money (Matt. xxv. 14) to be traded with ; 


here, he merely leaves with each servant a 
small sum as a test of his ability and fidelity, 
with a view to his employment in a greater 
charge hereafter (verses 17,19). The ser- 
vants signify the professing followers of 
Christ, of whom each will be called to give 
an account of the use made by him of God’s 
gifts. 

Occupy.) T.e. trade with this money ; the 
word is specially used of commercial trans- 
actions. 

till I come.) Or, according to the best 
supported reading, “while I am coming,’ 
i.e. while I am on my journey. Our Lord 
lays special stress on the coming back, when 
an account must be rendered. Compare the 
warning in Matt. xxiv. 48. 

14. his citizens] Or, “his fellow- 
citizens,” representing the Jews, as being 
the countrymen of Christ. 

this man.) Contemptuously expressed 
(Bengel): almost equivalent to “this fellow.” 

15. how much every, ds’c.| Rather “what” 
business “each had undertaken.” 

16. thy pound.) Grotius says (comparing 
1 Cor. xv. 10), “ He modestly attributes this 
to his lord’s money, and not to his own 
work.” 

hath gained.| 

17. a very little.| So it was, compared 
both with the sums entrusted in St. Mat- 
thew’s parable, and with the reward. Com- 
pare ch. xvi. Io. 

18. hath gained.| Or “made.” 

20. Lord, behold, d°c.| “Lord, behold 
thy pound, which I was keeping laid 
by in a napkin,” 


“Earned in addition.” 
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440 


< Matt. 13. 
I2. 


. 21 For I feared thee, because thou 
art an austere man: thou takest up 
that thou layedst not down, and 
reapest that thou didst not sow. 

22 And he saith unto him, Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee, thou wicked servant. ‘Thou 
knewest that I was an austere man, 
taking up that I laid not down, and 
reaping that I did not sow: 

23 Wherefore then gavest not 
thou my money into the bank, that 
at my coming Í might have required 
mine own with usury? 

24 And he said unto them that 
stood by, Take from him the pound, 
and give it to him that hath ten 
pounds. 

25 (And they said unto him, Lord, 
he hath ten pounds.) 

26 For I say unto you, ‘That 
unto every one which hath shall be 
given; and from him that hath not, 
even that he hath shall be taken 
away from him. 

27 But those mine enemies, which 
would not that I should reign over 
them, bring hither, and slay them 
before me. 


28 M And when he had thus spo- 


ST. LUKE. XIX. 


|v. 21—36. 


ken, he went before, ascending up 
to Jerusalem. 


29 7 And it came to pass, when he ¢ Matt. 2 


was come nigh to Bethphage and ~ 
Bethany, at the mount called the 
mount of Olives, he sent two of his 
disciples, 

30 Saying, Go ye into the village 
over against you; in the which at 
your entering ye shall find a colt tied, 
whereon yet never man sat: loose 
him, and bring him hither. 

31 And if any man ask you, Why 
do ye loose him? thus shall ye say 
unto him, Because the Lord hath 
need of him. 

32 And they that were sent went 
their way, and found even as he had 
said unto them. 

33 And as they were loosing the 
colt, the owners thereof said unto 
them, Why loose ye the colt ? 

34 And they said, The Lord hath 
need of him. 

35 And they brought him to 
Jesus: and they cast their garments 
upon the colt, and they set Jesus 
thereon. 

36 And as he went, they spread 
their clothes in the way. 





21. takest up.| So it is doubtless to be 
translated: the expression is proverbial in 
torm, like the second member of the sentence 
(so Meyer, De Wette, and Bleek who gives 
instances of the proverbial use both in 
Hebrew and Greek, and would translate 
“takest away,” i. e. “thou askest back more 
than thou gavest in charge ”). 


25. they said.) The bystanders. The 
lord proceeds without noticing the inter- 
ruption. The saying which follows is one 
repeatedly used by our Lord: compare Matt. 
Kul. 12; xxv. 29; Mark iv. 253 ch. viii. 18. 

27. But.| Or “only.” 


those.) ‘The same pronoun, in the original, 
which is contemptuously applied to the noble- 
man by these same enemies: verse 14 (Oos- 
terzee). The figurative coming of Christ to 
take vengeance upon the Jews who rejected 
Him, and His literal coming at the end of 
the world, are here combined into one pic- 
ture, as in Matt. xxiv. 


28. before.| I.e. at the head of His dis- 
ciples: compare Mark x. 32. It is evident 


from this that the Parable of the Pounds was 
delivered immediately before our Lord’s de- 
parture from Jericho. ‘This verse marks the 
close of the narrative of our Lord’s journey- 
ings towards Jerusalem, which began at ch. 
ix. 51, where see note. From this point the 
Synoptical Gospels coincide in the main, but, 
as usual when this is the case, St. Luke is far 
more sparing in details. 


29-48. THE ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM. 


29. And it came to pass.) The narrative 
of the Passion and its attendant circum- 
stances, opens with this verse. With St. 
Luke’s account of the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem (verses 29-40) compare, and see 
notes on Matt. xxi. 1-11, Mark xi. 1-11. See 
also John xii. 12-19. 

80. a colt tied] “An ass tied, and a colt 
with her,” Matt. xxi. 2. 

whereon yet never.] See note on Mark xi. 2. 

36. spread their clothes.| Matthew (xxi. 


8) and Mark (xi. 8) also mention branches of 
trees, or palm-branches. 


Vv. 37—44.] 


37 And when he was come nigh, 
even now at the descent of the mount 
of Olives, the whole multitude of the 
disciples began to rejoice and praise 
God with a loud voice for all the 
mighty works that they had seen ; 

38 Saying, Blessed be the King 
that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: peace in heaven, and glory 
in the highest. 

39 And some of the Pharisees 
from among the multitude said unto 
him, Master, rebuke thy disciples. 

40 And he answered and said unto 
them, I tell you that, if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately cry out. 





ST. LUKE. XIX. 


41 T And when he was come 
near, he beheld the city, and wept 
over it, 

42 Saying, If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes. 

43 For the days shall come upon 
thee, that thine enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every 
side. 

44 And shall lay thee even with 
the ground, and thy children within 
thee; and they shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another; be- 





37. And when hewas.| St. Luke alone states 
the exact place at which this manifestation 
of popular feeling began. “Bethany is hardly 
left in the rear before the long procession 
must have swept up and over the ridge, 
where first begins ‘the descent of the Mount 
of Olives’ towards Jerusalem. At this point 
the first view is caught of the south-eastern 
corner of the city. The Temple and the 
more northern portions are hid by the slope 
Of Olivet on tbe right. s s e= It was at this 
precise point, ‘as He drew near, at the de- 
scent of the Mount of Olives,—may it not 
have been from the sight thus opening upon 
them ?—that the hymn of triumph... burst 
forth from the multitude.” Stanley, ‘Sinai 
and Palestine.’ St. John (xii. 18) connects this 
outburst of popular feeling with the resur- 
rection of Lazarus; this coincides substan- 
tially with St. Luke’s account, who specially 
connects the exclamation with the miracles, 
which he elsewhere notices as frequent, 
though he records but few: see note on 
ch. xiii. 32. 


38. peace in heaven, drc.) In St. Luke 
only. “There is peace in heaven” between 
God and man: therefore let “glory” be as- 
cribed to God “in the highest” (De Wette, 
Meyer, Godet). Compare ch.ii.14. SS. Mat- 
thew and Mark make the multitude cry 
“Hosanna.” Luke omits the word, pro- 
bably because his Gentile readers would not 
have understood it. 


39. And some of.) This incident and our 
Lord’s reply are peculiar to Luke. ‘The an- 
swer is proverbial, both in Hebrew and 
classical writers ; it recals Hab. ii. 11. 


40. if these.) “If these hold their 
peace, the stones shall cry out.” 


41. And when.) Our Lord’s lamentation 
over Jerusalem on this occasion (verses 
41-44) is found in St. Luke only. SS. Mat- 
thew and Mark tell us that the procession 
advanced at once to the Temple itself; and 
inform us what then took place (Matt. xxi. 
1o-16; Mark xi. 11,15). Compare ch. xxiii. 
28-32. “Again the procession advanced. 
The road descends a slight declivity, and 
the glimpse of the city is again withdrawn 
behind the intervening ridge of Olivet. A 
few moments, and the path mounts again; 
it climbs a rugged ascent, it reaches a 
ledge of smooth rock, and in an instant the 
whole city bursts into view. .... Imme- 
diately below was the valley of the Kedron, 
here seen in its greatest depth as it joins the 
Valley of Hinnom, and thus giving full effect 
to the great peculiarity of Jerusalem seen 
only on its eastern side—its situation as of a 
city rising out of a deep abyss. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that this rise and turn of 
the road, this rocky ledge, was the exact 
point where the multitude paused again, and 
‘He, when He beheld the city, wept over 
it?” Stanley, ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ ch. iii. 


42. even thou.) Or “thou too,” z.e. as 
well as the disciples and the mixed multitude, 
who cried Hosanna. The objection of the 
Pharisees (verse 39) had brought before Him 
the blindness of the people of Jerusalem. 


but now.| T.e. but, in fact, they are hid, 
or “were hid,” &c. 


43, For the days.| So, no doubt it should 
be translated. Some connect it with the 
foregoing sentence, and render “But now 
it was hidden from thine eyes, that the days 
shall come,” &c. 


trench.| Strictly a “stockade,” such as was 
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e Matt. 21. 


ī2, 


I Or, 


hanged on 
him. 


J Matt. 


BI. 23. 


cause thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation. 

45 ‘And he went into the temple, 
and began to cast out them that sold 
therein, and them that bought ; 

46 Saying unto them, It is writ- 
ten, My house is the house of prayer: 
but ye have made it a den of thieves. 

47 And he taught daily in the 
temple. But the chief priests and 
the scribes and the chief of the people 
sought to destroy him, 

48 And could not find what they 
might do: for all the people 'were 
very attentive to hear him. 


CHAPTER XX. 


I Christ avoucheth his authority by a question 
of Fohn’s baptism. 9 The parable of the vine- 
yard. 19 Of giving tribute to Caesar. 27 
He convinceth the Sadducees that denied the 
resurrection. 4I How Christ is the son of 
David. 45 He warneth his disciples to be- 
ware of the scribes. 


ND /it came to pass, #hat on 
one of those days, as he taught 


STS] LUKE XI Sex X. 


[v. 45—9. 


the people in the temple, and preached 
the gospel, the chief priests and the 
scribes came upon him with the elders, 

2 And spake unto him, saying, 
Tell us, by what authority doest thou 
these things? or who is he that gave 
thee this authority ? 

And he answered and said unto 
them, I will also ask you one thing; 
and answer me: 

4 The baptism of John, was it 
from heaven, or of men? 

5 And they reasoned with them- 
selves, saying, If we shall say, From 
heaven; he will say, Why then be- 
lieved ye him not? 

6 But and if we say, Of men; all 
the people will stone us: for they be 
persuaded that John was a prophet. 

7 And they answered, that they 
could not tell whence it was. 

8 And Jesus said unto them, Nei- 
ther tell I you by what authority I 
do these things. 

9 Then began he to speak to the 


people this parable; “A certain man ,,. 





actually raised by Titus (Josephus, ‘B. J.’ v. 
vi. 2). Compare Isaiah xxix.°33 ch. xxi. 20. 


44. time.| I.e.“ moment,” or “ proper time.” 
) P 


visitation.| “ Wherein God hath looked 
upon thee to save thee ;” compare ch. i. 68. 
The word is generally used in the sense of 
a judicial visitation, but here no doubt is a 
season of grace; so in such passages as Gen. 
PA LEXY 31, KE 


45. znto the temple.) ‘The second purifi- 
cation of the Temple (verses 45, 46) is related 
more fully in Matthew (xxi. 12, 13) and 
Mark (xi. 15-17): see the notes on those 
passages. Compare also John ii. 13-17. 
St. Luke omits the retirement to Bethany, and 
the Barren Fig-tree mentioned by SS. Matthew 
(xxi. 18-22) and Mark (xi. 12-14). His 
narrative is condensed, as usual when he 
coincides with the other Synoptists. 


47. taught daily.| ‘This daily teaching is 
mentioned by St. Luke alone. 


the chief priests, dc.]. See note on Mark 
xi. 18. 


48. were very attentive.| Better, accord- 
ing to the marginal rendering “hanged on 
him” (hung on his words). ‘The idiom is 
common in classical writers, cf. Virgil, Æn. 
iv. 79; Horace, Ep. i. 105, and numerous 


passages from late Greek authors quoted by 
Wetstein. St. Mark says (xi. 18) “ For they 
feared him, because all the people was 
astonished at his doctrine.” 


CHAP. XX.—1-9. ĪNQUIRY INTO AUTHO- 
RITY. 


1. one of those days.) In which He “ taught 
daily in the Temple” (ch. xix. 47). 


came upon him.) “Came suddenly upon” 
him. Matthew says “came;” Mark, “come.” 


3. answer me.) “And I will tell you by 
what authority I do these things” (Matt. 
and Mark). 


6. all the people will stone us] “We 
fear” (Matt.), or “they feared” (Mark) “the 
people.” To this conversation St. Matthew 
Ae the Parable of the Two Sons (xxi. 
28—32). 


9-18. PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD. 


9. Then began he.] The expression “began” 
(see note on Mark xii. 1) has reference to a 
series of parables, of which, however, neither St. 
Mark nor St. Luke give more than one. The 
parable before us, with the discourse arising 
out of it, is found also in Matt. xxi. 33-46; 


2 Matt. 2 


v. 10—20.] 


planted a vineyard, and let it forth to 
husbandmen, and went into a far 
country for a long time. 

to And at the season he sent a 
servant to the husbandmen, that 
they should give him of the fruit of 
the vineyard: but the husband- 
men beat him, and sent him away 
empty. 

11 And again he sent another ser- 
vant: and they beat him also, and 
entreated him shamefully, and sent 
him away empty. 

12 And again he sent a third: 
and they wounded him also, and cast 
him out. 

13 Then said the lord of the vine- 
yard, What shall I do? I will send 
my beloved son: it may be they will 
reverence him when they see him. 

14 But when the husbandmen 
saw him, they reasoned among them- 
selves, saying, This is the heir: 
come, let us kill him, that the inhe- 
ritance may be our’s. 

15 So they cast him out of the 
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vineyard, and killed Aim. What 
therefore shall the lord of the vine- 
yard do unto them? 

16 He shall come and destroy 
these husbandmen, and shall give the 
vineyard to others. And when they 
heard it, they said, God forbid. 

17 And he beheld them, and said, 
What is this then that is written, 


6The stone which the builders re- Ps. 3:8. 


22. 


jected, the same is become the head 
of the corner? 

18 Whosoever shall fall upon that 
stone shall be broken; but on whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will grind him 
to powder. 

19 T And the chief priests and 
the scribes the same hour sought to 
lay hands on him; and they feared 
the people: for they perceived that 
he had spoken this parable against 
them. 

20 And they watched him, and 
sent forth spies, which should feign 
themselves just men, that they might 
take hold of his words, that so they 





Mark xii. 1-12; where see notes. 
alone tells us that it was addressed “to the 
people.” 


11. And again he sent.) More exactly, 
“he sent in addition.” 


13. Then said the lord.| St. Mark alone says 
(xii. 6) “ Having yet therefore one son, his 
well-beloved.’’ See note on that passage. 


16. And when they, dsc.) Peculiar to St. 
Luke. 


17. beheld them.| I. e. looked gravely upon 
them: only in Luke. 


What is this then.] I.e.“ If this is not to be, 
according to your prayer (verse 16), what is 
the meaning of this scripture?” Ps. cxviii. 22. 
SS. Matthew and Mark complete the citation ; 
and St. Matthew adds (xxi. 43) “Therefore 
say I unto you, The kingdom of God shall 
be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 


18. Whosoever shall.| So Matt. xxi. 44, 
where most critics look upon the words as 
an interpolation, but see the note on that 
passage. There is no doubt as to their 
genuineness and suitableness here. St. Mark 
omits them. 


St. Luke 


19-26. THE QUESTION OF TRIBUTE- 
MONEY. 


19. the same hour.) ‘This point is noticed 
by St. Luke alone. ‘The designs of the Chief 
Priests, &c. are given also in Matt. (xxi. 45, 
46) and Mark (xii. 12). Immediately after 
this St. Matthew alone inserts another parable 
bearing on the same subject, viz., that of the 
Wedding of the King’s Son. 


and they feared.| T.e. they gave up the at- 
tempt because they feared the people. The 
words, “for they knew ” refer to their inten- 
tion. An interval between this and the 
following attempt is indicated by St. Mark 
Sk) 1025 

20. And they watched.| We now come to 
two captious questions put to our Lord (1) 
by the Pharisees and Herodians concerning 
tribute (verses 20-26 ; compare and see notes 
on Matt. xxii. 15-22; Mark xii. 13-17); (2) 
by the Sadducees concerning the Resurrec- 
tion (verses 27-40; compare and see notes on 
Matt. xxii. 23-33; Mark xii. 18-27). 


spies.| Properly, men “suborned;” St. 
Luke as usual has a classical expression. 


that so they might, d’c.| Peculiar to 
St. Luke. 
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£ Matt. 22 


16. 


ll Or, ofa 


truth. 


ll See 


Matt. 18. 


28. 


@ Matt. 22, 


23. 


might deliver him unto the power 
and authority of the governor. 

21 And they asked him, saying, 
¢Master, we know that thou sayest 
and teachest rightly, neither acceptest 
thou the person of any, but teachest 
the way of God "truly: 

22 Is it lawful for us to give tri- 
bute unto Cæsar, or no? 

23 But he perceived their crafti- 
ness, and said unto them, Why tempt 
ye me? 

24 Shew me a "penny. Whose 
image and superscription hath it? 
They answered and said, Czsar’s. 

25 And he said unto them, Render 
therefore unto Cæsar the things which 
be Czsar’s, and unto God the things 
which be God’s. 

26 And they could not take hold 
of his words before the people: and 
they marvelled at his answer, and held 
their peace. 

27 7 Then came to him certain 
of the Sadducees, which deny that 
there is any resurrection; and they 
asked him, 

28 Saying, Master, Moses wrote 
unto us, If any man’s brother die, 
having a wife, and he die without 
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children, that his brother should take 
his wife, and raise up seed unto his 
brother. 

29. There were therefore seven 
brethren : and the first took a wife, 
and died without children. 

30 And the second took her to 
wife, and he died childless. 

31 And the third took her; and 
in like manner the seven also: and 
they left no children, and died. 

32 Last of all the woman died 
also. 

33 Therefore in the resurrection 
whose wife of them is she? for seven 
had her to wife. 

4 And Jesus answering said unto 
them, The children of this world 
marry, and are given in marriage: 

35 But they which shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage : 

36 Neither can they die any more: 
for they are equal unto the angels; 
and are the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection. 

37 Now that the dead are raised, 


‘even Moses shewed at the bush, ¢Ex.3, 





unto the power and authority.| Rather “to 
the secular power,” and “to the authority 
of the governor.’ ‘The second clause ex- 
plains the former one. It is an important 
notice, shewing that they already contem- 
plated the act, which filled up the measure of 
their guilt: see note on Matt. xxvii. 1, 2. 


24. penny.) Or “denarius.” So Mark 
xii. 15 (Matt. xxii. 19 gives “the tribute- 
money ”). For the value of the denarius see 
note on Matt. xx. 2. 


26. And they could, ds‘c.| St. Matthew (xxii. 
22) says “ When they had heard these words 
they marvelled, and left him and went their 
way ;” St. Mark (xii. 17) simply, “ And they 
marvelled at him.” 


27-38. THE QUESTION OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION. 


27. Then came.) St. Matthew (xxii. 23) 
adds “ The same day.” ° 


30. And the second, doc.) Perhaps we 
ought to read “And the second, and the 
third took her; and likewise also the seven 


left no children and died.” 
vary. 
33. is she?] Or, “doth she become?” 
Jor seven.) Rather, “for the seven.” 
34. The children of this world.| Compare 
and see note on ch, xvi. 8. St. Luke omits the 
remarkable words recited in Matt. (xxii. 29) 


and Mark (xii. 24), “ Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” 


marry, and, ¢°c.| Compare ch. xvii. 27. 


36. Neither can.) Rather, “for neither 
can.” 


But the MSS 


equal unto the angels.) A distinct assertion 
of the doctrine of angels against the Saddu- 
cees, who denied it. (Acts xxiii. 8.) 

being the children.| They are children of 
God in a special sense, since God has given 
them life by an act of His power. This ex- 
pression is specially used in Matthew and 
Luke with reference to the future state. 


37. even Moses.) In whom they trusted. 
at the bush.) Soin Mark xii. 26. The words 


Matt. 
1. 42, 


v. 38—1.] SDE Kel eX. XXI; 445 


when he calleth the Lord the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. 

38 For he is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living: for all live 
unto him. 

39 M Then certain of the scribes 
answering said, Master, thou hast 
well said. 

40 And after that they durst not 
ask him any question at all. 

41 And he said unto them, “ How 
say they that Christ is David’s son? 

42 And David himself saith in 
the book of Psalms, The Lor» said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, 

43 Till I make thine enemies thy 
footstool. 

44 David therefore calleth him 


Lord, how is he then his son? 


45 T Then in the audience of all 
the people he said unto his disciples, 

46 £ Beware of the scribes, which ¢ Matt. 
desire to walk in long robes, and love ** 5 
greetings in the markets, and the. 
highest seats in the synagogues, and 
the chief rooms at feasts ; 

47 Which devour widows’ houses, 
and for a shew make long prayers: 
the same shall receive greater dam- 
nation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


I Christ commendeth the poor widow. : 
He foretelleth the destruction of the temple, 
and of the city Ferusalem: 25 the signs also 
which shall be before the last day. 34 He 
exhorteth them to be watchful. 


ND he looked up, “and saw the * Mark 12. 
rich men casting their gifts *" 
into the treasury. 





might be understood locally, as they are used 
by Mark, but hardly so in this place. They 
mean “in the passage concerning the bush.” 
(Exod. ili. 6.) 

38. of the dead, dsc.] Or, “of dead, but 
of living men.” 


for all live unto him.) Peculiar to St. 
Luke. ‘The particle “for” connects this ad- 
dition closely with “living” in the preceding 
clause. “ All, even those who have passed 
away from the eyes of men, still live in the 
sight of God.” This saying is taken up 
and expanded by St. Paul, Rom. xiv. 8, who 
gives it a practical application to the present 
life and duties of Christians; see also Acts 
xvii. 28, where its bearings upon man as such 
are drawn out. 


39-47. QUESTION WITH THE SCRIBES. 


39. Then certain, dsc.) See the notes on 
the much fuller account given by St. Mark 
xii. 28-34. The Scribes were surprised to 
hear, from our Lord so powerful an argu- 
ment in defence of their cherished dogma, and 
judged it prudent to lay no more snares for 
Him. 


41. unto them.| To the Scribes: St. Mat- 
thew says “to the Pharisees:” the accounts 
are independent, although quite consistent. 
SS. Matthew (xxii. 34-40) and Mark (xii. 28- 
34) interpose at this point a third question put 
to our Lord, that concerning “ the great com- 
mandment of the law.” (See notes on ch. x. 25.) 
After this, our Lord turns against His adver- 


saries their own method of attack. The 
question is found in nearly the same words in 
Matt. xxii, 41-46; Mark xii. 35-37 (where 
see notes). St. Matthew alone adds, ‘‘And no 
man was able to answer him a word; neither 
durst any man from that day forth ask him 
any more questions.” 


45. Then in the audience.| ‘This denuncia- 
tion of the Scribes (verses 45-47), which is 
found in nearly the same terms in Mark xii. 
38-40, is evidently a condensed report of the 
long discourse which is found in Matt. xxiii., 
and which there stands as the prelude to the 
great prophetic passage in Matt. xxiv., xxv. 


unto his disciples.) Perhaps we are to read, 
“unto them.” Mark says, “unto them:” 
Matthew, “to the multitude, and to his 


disciples.” 


46. in long robes.) They affected peculiari- 
ties of dress, by way of attracting attention: 
so in Matt. xxii. 5: “They make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their 
garments.” 

love greetings, dsc.) Compare and see 
note on Matt. xxiii. 6, 7. 


47. devour widows’ houses.| Compare 2 
Tim iit, 6; 

for a shew.| Compare Matt. vi. 5. 
CHAP. XXI.—1-4. THE WIbDow’s MITES. 


1. And he looked up.) The incident of the 
widow’s mites is found only here and Mark 
xii. 41-44 (where see notes). It is evident 


446 


I See 
Mark 12. 
42. 


i Matt. 24. 
Te 


2 And he saw also a certain poor 
widow casting in thither two ! mites. 

3 And he said, Of a truth I say 
unto you, that this poor widow hath 
cast in more than they all: 

4 For all these have of their abun- 
dance cast in unto the offerings of 
God: but she of her penury hath 
cast in all the living that she had. 

5 >And as some spake of the 
temple, how it was adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts, he said, 

6 As for these things which ye 
behold, the days will come, in the 
which there shall not be left one 
stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down. 


ST. LUKE. XXI. 


[v. 2—11. 


7 And they asked him, saying, 
Master, but when shall these things 
be? and what sign wi/l there be when 
these things shall come to pass ? 

8 And he said, Take heed that 
ye be not deceived: for many shall 
come in my name, saying, I am 
Christ; and the time draweth near : 
go ye not therefore after them. 

9g But when ye shall hear of wars 
and commotions, be not terrified: 
for these things must first come to 
pass; but the end zs not by and by. 

10 *Then said he 
Nation shall rise against nation, and ” 
kingdom against kingdom : 

11 And great earthquakes shall be 





from the opening words of St. Luke’s ac- 
count that it occurred immediately after the 
denunciation of the Scribes. 


the treasury.) See on Mark. xii. 41. ° 


2. two mites.| Or, “two lepta.” The 
smallest possible coins: Mark explains, 
“which make a farthing.” We may therefore 
suppose the mite to be one-eighth part of the 
Roman as. Bengel says pithily, but not with 
his usual accuracy, “She might have kept 
one;” for a less offering was not permitted 
by law: see Schoettgen, ‘Hor. Heb.’ tom. i. 
Pp. 250. 

3. more than they all.) “In the discourses 
which Jesus addresses to His disciples, He 
endeavours to lead their minds to the true 
estimate of human actions, that is, according 
to their quality, instead of the estimate accord- 
ing to guantity which was the root of Pharisa- 
ism.” (Godet.) 


4. penury.| Or, “ deficiency.” 


1-37. THE GREAT PROPHECY. 


5. And as some.) This conversation (verses 
5, 6) took place as our Lord and His disciples 
were leaving the Temple immediately after 
the incident last recounted. It occurs in 
the same place in Matt. xxiv. 1, 2; Mark 
xili. I, 2; where see notes. The remark of 
the disciples was possibly elicited by our 
Lord’s saying about the widow’s mite which 
they had imperfectly understood. “Had 
none given more than that poor widow, where 
would have been the goodly stones and costly 
offerings?” Vinet has a striking sermon 
founded on this view: see“ Etudes évangé- 
liques,” p. 248 seq. 


goodly stenes.| The Temple was built of 


white marble, but it was the size and careful 
workmanship which specially attracted the 
admiration of the disciples; see note on 
Mark xiii. 1. 


7. they asked.| That is, the disciples, as we 
are told by St. Matthew. St. Mark tells us 
more particularly that the question was asked 
by Peter, James, John and Andrew; and both 
SS. Matthew and Mark inform us that it was 
asked “as he sat upon the Mount of Olives, 
over against the Temple.” Compare and see 
notes on Matt. xxiv. 3; Mark xiii. 3, 4. In 
Matthew the question of the disciples is more 
precisely stated than in Mark or Luke: 
“When shall these things be? and what shall 
be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of 
the world?” ‘The two events are thus dis- 
tinguished. 


and what sign, dsc.) Rather, “And 
what” shall be “the sign, when these 
things are about to come to pass?” 


8. And he said.) Our Lord’s reply, con- 
taining the great prophecy (verses 8-36) is 
also found in Matt. xxiv. 4-51 (more fully), 
and in Mark xiii. 5-37; where see notes. St. 
Matthew’s recital contains certain passages 
found also in the prediction in ch. xvii. 20-37 
(see notes on that place), which St. Luke, with 
his usual care to avoid repetition, omits here. 


I am Christ.) Or,“Iam” he. SoSt. Mark. 
St. Matthew says, “ I am the Christ :” and SS. 
Matthew and Mark add, “and shall deceive 
many.” 

and the time, ©'c.] Ie. of the manifesta- 


tion of the Messianic kingdom: peculiar to 
St. Luke. 


9. Ly and by.) Immediately. SS. Matthew 
and Mark say, “ not yet.” 


unto them, ¢ Matt. 24 


Matt. ro. 
. 


v. 12—20. | 


in divers places, and famines, and 
pestilences ; and fearful sights and 
great signs shall there be from 
heaven. 

12 But before all these, they shall 
lay their hands on you, and persecute 
you, delivering you up to the syna- 
gogues, and into prisons, being brought 
before kings and rulers for my name’s 
sake. 

13 And it shall turn to you fora 
testimony. 

14 Settle zt therefore in your 
hearts, not to meditate before what 
ye shall answer : 

15 For I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adver- 


STP LUNE. EX XI: 


saries shall not be able to gainsay nor 
resist. 

16 And ye shall be betrayed 
both by parents, and brethren, and 
kinsfolks, and friends; and some of 
you shall they cause to be put to 
death. 

17 And ye shall be hated of all men 


for my name’s sake. 


18 “But there shall not an hair ¢ Matt. xo. 
30. 


of your head perish. 
1g In your patience possess ye 
your souls. 


20 * And when ye shall see Jeru- ¢ Matt. 24. 


salem compassed with armies, then *” 


know that the desolation thereof is 


nigh. 





11. and fearful sights, ¢oc.| Peculiar to St. 
Luke, who thus explains the words “ These 
are the beginnings of sorrows,” which SS. 
Matthew and Mark have in this place. See 
on Matt. xxiv. 8. 


12. before all these.| Some difficulty seems 
to arise with regard to the order of the 
events predicted. St. Matthew mentions the 
public calamities before the persecutions of 
which all the Synoptical Evangelists speak; but 
it is not at all clear that he means us to under- 
stand that they were to occur in the order in 
which he gives them. He says simply then 
(Matt. xxiv. 9), which does not mean “ after 
that.” The expression used by him is vague ; 
and all that is certain is that the three Evan- 
gelists agree in placing both calamities and 
persecutions before the time of “the end.” 
(Compare Matt. xxiv. 6, and Mark xiii. 7, with 
verse 9.) In fact St. Luke’s expression is 
rather to be understood as referring to the 
completion: not before any part, but before 
all that has been predicted and fulfilled. 


to the synagogues.| To be scourged: see 
Mark xiii. 9; and compare Matt. x. 17; ch. 
Kil; Ir. 

kings and rulers.| Emperors and governors. 
Our Lord proceeds in a natural order from 
the opposition of Jewish authorities to the 
opposition of the heathen. So in Mark xiii. 9. 
St. Matthew says in the same place, “ And ye 
shall be hated of all nations (or ‘of all the 
Gentiles’) for my name’s sake.” 


13, And it shall, dc.) St. Mark (xiii. 9) has 
“ for a testimony against them;” and Matthew, 
in a similar though not parallel passage (x. 18) 
“for a testimony against them and the Gen- 
tiles.” Read in the light of those places, the 
text must mean, “ this will issue for you in an 


opportunity of bearing witness to the world.” 
St. Mark appends to the parallel words, above 
quoted, a saying which explains their import, 
and consequently that of the text: “ And the 
Gospel must first be published among all 
nations.” Compare Matt. xxiv. 14. 


15. For Iwill give.| Peculiar to St. Luke. 


16, And ye shall be betrayed.| Somewhat 
differently in Matt. xxiv. 10, and Mark xiii. 
12. But see Matt. x. 21. 


17. And ye shall be hated.) So in Mark 
xiii. 13. Also in the similar passage, Matt. x. 
22. Compare too John xy. 21. 


18. But there shall.) Compare Matt. x. 
30); Chy KN: 


19. In your patience, dc.] Only in St. 
Luke. Translate “In (or, “by) your 
patience acquire ye,” (or, according to a 
well-supported reading, “ye shall acquire) 
your souls.” ‘That is to say patience and 
constancy would be the element in which 
they would be able to save their souls. (Com- 
pare Matt. xvi. 25, where the word “ find” 
is similarly used.) 


20. And when.| This is the true sign given 
in answer to the question in verse 7, in oppo- 
sition to the false signs, verses 8-19. 

Jerusalem compassed.| SS. Matthew and Mark 
here refer to the “abomination of desolation” 
as the signal for flight. The expression used 
by St. Luke is an interpretation intended for his 
Gentile readers, and of paramount importance 
for the exegesis of the other Evangelists. It 
accords perhaps better with the view of Mr. 
Greswell, noticed in the note on Matt. xxiv. 
15, than with that which Dean Mansel has 
adopted; see p. 139. 
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21 Then let them which are in 
Judæa flee to the mountains; and 
let them which are in the midst of 
it depart out; and let not them 
that are in the countries enter there- 
into, 

22 For these be the days of ven- 
geance, that all things which are 
written may be fulfilled. 

23 But woe unto them that are 
with child, and to them that give 
suck, in those days! for there shall be 
great distress in the land, and wrath 
upon this people. 

24 And they shall fall by the edge 


ST. LURE OSkil. 


[v 21-~26. 


of the sword, and shall be led away 
captive into all nations: and Jeru- 
salem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, until the times of the Gen- 
tiles be fulfilled. 


25 {T -And there shall be signs in ° Matt 2 


the sun, and in the moon, and in the °° 


stars; and upon the earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity ; the sea and 
the waves roaring ; 

26 Men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth: for 





21. Then let them which are in Judæa.) So 
Matt. xxiv. 16; Mark xiii. 14; where see 
notes. 


and let them, ds'c.] Only in St. Luke. 


in the midst of 1t.) Lit. “of her,” viz. Jeru- 
salem, mentioned verse 20. 


countries.| Te. the rural districts. The 
inhabitants of the country naturally take re- 
fuge in fortified cities in time of war: those 
of Palestine are here specially warned against 
doing so, as the chief catastrophe would fall 
upon the city. SS. Matthew and Mark here 
add words which are found in nearly the same 
form, in ch. xvii. 31. 


22. For these be.| Peculiar to St. Luke. 


23. for there shall.| The rest of this verse, 
and the following one, are only found in Luke. 
They contain a distinct announcement ot the 
catastrophe impending. 


24, the times of the Gentiles.) T.e.“ The 
seasons” or “opportunities of the Gentiles.” 
The expression is variously interpreted, 
either as referring to the period during which 
the Gentiles are permitted to occupy Jerusa- 
lem and the Holy Land, and to be ministers 
of God’s judgments upon the Jews (Bengel, 
De Wette, Meyer, Bleek, Oosterzee), or to 
the day of grace accorded to the Gentiles, the 
Opportunities accorded to them of turning to 
God (Ebrard, Stier, Godet), in a word, “the 
Gentile dispensation.” (Alford.) The former 
interpretation accords best with the Greek ; 
the word rendered “trodden down” meaning, 
in all other passages of the New Testament, 
trampled and treated ignominiously; cf. 
Apocal, xi. 2: but in point of fact these two 
interpretations run up into one. The period 
during which the Gentiles hold the Holy 
Land in subjection coincides with, and is an 
outward symbol of, the period during which 
they possess the Church of God in place 


$ 


the powers of heaven shall be 
shaken. 
of the Jews. Compare Romans xi. through- 


out and especially verse 25; “blindness im 
part is happened to Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come in.” Alford says 
of this passage that it is “a most important 
addition . . . . carrying on the prophetic 
announcements, past our own times, even 
close to the days of the end.” In fact, it 
serves to separate the strictly eschatological 
portion of the great prophecy, from the part 
belonging properly to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Matthew (xxiv. 23-28) and Mark xiii. 
(21-23) here add warnings against false 
Christs and false prophets who should arise in 
the time of the great tribulation. The words 
occur in the discourse in answer to the Pha- 
risees, ch. xvii. 20-24, 37. 


25. And there shall be.| In St, Luke’s 
account, our Lord passes from the judgment 
on Jerusalem, to the judgment on the world 
(verses 25-28). The interval is designated 
in the last verse as the “times of the Gen- 
tiles,” which are now regarded as closed. In 
the parallel passages (Matt. xxiv. 29-31 ; Mark 
xiii. 24-27) the events are regarded as more 
closely connected in point of tine. Matthew 
says “immediately after ;’? Mark, “in those 
days:” but see notes, p. 142. The heavenly 
signs are given more minutely by SS. Matthew 
and Mark; the terrestrial signs (verses 25, 
26) only by St. Luke. 


and upon the earth, doc.) Or perhaps, 
“and upon the earth distress of na- 
tions” (i.e. of the whole world, as the word 
is regularly used of the Gentile races), being 
“in perplexity at the roaring and surg- 
ing of the sea” (the type of an unsettled 
and tumultuous condition of the world), 
while “men’s hearts” are “failing them 
for fear and for expectation of the 
things which are coming on the world.” 

26. for the powers, dsc.) So Matt. xxiv. 
29, and Mark xiii. 25. 


v. 27—1.] 


27 And then shall they see the 
Son of man coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory. 

28 And when these things begin 
to come to pass, then look up, and 
lift up your heads; for your redemp- 
tion draweth nigh. 

29 And he spake to them a para- 
ble; Behold the fig tree, and all the 
TES 

30 When they now shoot forth, 
ye see and know of your own selves 
that summer is now nigh at hand. 

31 So likewise ye, when ye see 
these things come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of God is nigh at 
hand. 

32 Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass away, till 
all be fulfilled. 

33 Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: but my words shall not pass 
away. 

34 T And take heed to yourselves, 
lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting, and drunk- 
enness, and cares of this life, and so 
that day come upon you unawares. 

35 For as a snare shall it come on 





27. And then shall they see.) So Matt. 
xxiv. 30, and Mark xiii. 26. 


28. And when these.| In the place of this 
verse Matthew (xxiv. 31) has another promise 
of deliverance, “ And he shall send his angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other :” 
similarly Mark xiii. 27; this passage appears 
to support the view taken by Dean Mansel 
at the end of his note, p. 144, ch, xviii. 31. 


31. the kingdom of God.) This explains 
the words of SS. Matthew and Mark, who 
have merely “ it.” 


33. After this verse St. Luke omits the 
statement in Matt. xxiv. 36, and Mark xiii. 
32, where see note; but a passage closely 
corresponding to it is found in Acts i. 7, pre- 
senting a somewhat remarkable coincidence. 


34. And take beed.) The practical ex- 
hortation to watchfulness (verses 34-36), with 
which the discourse ends in all the Synoptical 
Gospels, varies considerably in each. Com- 
pare and see notes on Matt. xxiv. 36-42; 
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all them that dwell on the face of 
the whole earth. 

36 Watch ye therefore, and pray 
always, that ye may be accounted 
worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before 
the Son of man. 

37 And in the day time he was 
teaching in the temple ; and at night 
he went out, and abode in the mount 
that is called the mount of Olives. 

38 And all the people came early 
in the morning to him in the temple, 
for to hear him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1 The Jews conspire against Christ. 3 Satan 
prepareth Judas to betray him. 7 The apostles 
prepare the passover. 19 Christ instituteth 
his holy supper, 21 covertly foretelleth of the 
traitor, 24 dehorteth the rest of his apostles 
Jrom ambition, 31 assureth Peter his faith 
should not fail: 34 and yet he should deny 
him thrice. 39 He prayeth in the mount, and 
sweateth blood, 47 is betrayed with a kiss: 
50 he healeth Malichus ear, 54 he is thrice 
dented of Peter, 63 shamefully abused, 66 
and confesseth himself to be the Son of God. 


OW <the feast of unleavened Z Matt, 


bread drew nigh, which is“ 
called the Passover. 


Mark xiii. 32-37. The lesson is in all cases 
the same. The parables of Matt. xxv. also 
belong to this discourse. 


35. as a snare.| Compare Isai. xxiv. 17. 


37. he was teaching.) This marks the close 
of the series of sayings here recorded, before 
which a similar statement was made by way 
of preface, ch. xix. 47. We may under- 
stand (with Godet, Oosterzee, and Alford) 
that this closing formula refers in general 
terms to the last days of our Lord’s ministry, 
and that it applies “to what has been 
related.” 


38. came early in the morning.| Or, “used 
to come early inthe morning.” The last 
words are no doubt to be understood lite- 
rally; but the early rising for a given purpose 
in the idiom of Scripture generally denotes 
eagerness, 


CHAP. XXII.—1-6. COMPACT WITH JUDAS. 

1. drew nigh.| Or “was drawing nigh.” 

This clause is to be taken closely with ch. 

xxi. 37, 38. SS. Matthew (xxvi. 2) and Mark 
2G 
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£ Matt. 26. 


14. 


2 And the chief priests and scribes 
sought how they might kill him ; for 
they feared the people. 

3 "Then entered Satan into 
Judas surnamed Iscariot, being of 
the number of the twelve. 

4 And he went his way, and com- 
muned with the chief priests and 
captains, how he might betray him 
unto them. 

5 And they were glad, and cove- 
nanted to give him money. 

6 And he promised, and sought 
opportunity to betray him unto 


1 Or, them "in the absence of the mul- 
‘thout 4+ 

tumuli, titude. 

»Matt.26. 7 § Then came the day of un- 


If- 


leavened bread, when the passover 
must be killed. 
8 And he sent Peter and John, 


(xiv. 1) say that the Passover was “two 
days” after the great prophecy recorded 
Matt. xxiv. 


which is called the Passover.| “ ‘The Pass- 
over and the unleavened bread” (Mark xiv. 
1). The whole paschal week was termed 
the feast of unleavened bread: the Passover 
was, strictly speaking, the 15th of Nisan, 
“the great day of the feast.” 


2. for they feared.| See ch. xx. 19. SS. 
Matthew (xxvi. 5) and Mark (xiv. 2) say 
here “ But they said, not on the feast-day, 
lest there be an uproar among the people.” 


3. Then entered Satan.| Compare and see 
notes on Matt. xxiv. 14-16; Mark xiv. to, 11. 
St. Luke alone of the Synoptists ascribes the 
temptation of Judas to Satan. But see John 
xiii. 27; and the note below on v. 27. 


4. and captains.| Peculiar to St. Luke. 
These were “the captains of the temple” 
(verse 52; compare Acts iv. 1), charged with 
the duty of maintaining order within the 
sacred precincts. 


5. money.) “ Thirty pieces of silver:” 
Matt. xxvi. 15. St. Luke omits the amount, 
the significance of which would not be per- 
ceived by Gentile readers. See Note on the 
parallel passage on St. Matthew. 


6. in the absence of the multitude.] Lit. 
“without a crowd.” Compare Matt. xxvi. 
5; Mark xiv. 2. 

7-38. THE LAST SUPPER. 


7. day of unleavened bread] “The first 


SLA REDAKTI: 


[v. 2—13. 


saying, Go and prepare us the pass- 
over, that we may eat. 

g And they said unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we prepare? 

10 And he said unto them, Behold, 
when ye are entered into the city, 
there shall a man,meet you, bearing 
a pitcher of water; follow him into 
the house where he entereth in. 

Ir And ye shall say unto the 
goodman of the house, ‘The Master 
saith unto thee, Where is the guest- 
chamber, where I shall eat the pass- 
over with my disciples? 

12 And he shall shew you a large 
upper room furnished: there make 


‘ready. 


13 And they went, and found as 
he had said unto them: and they 
made ready the passover. 


day of unleavened bread:’ Matt. xxvi. 17; 
Mark xiv. 12. 


8. Peter and John.| St. Luke alone tells us 
who the messengers were; Mark (xiv. 13) 
says “ two of his disciples.” “ It was a solemn 
message, and for it were chosen the two 
chief Apostles” (Alford). In Matthew and 
Mark the disciples ask where the Passover is 
to be prepared: in Luke, our Lord takes the 
initiative. ‘There is no contradiction, but the 
narratives are manifestly independent. 


10. aman... bearing a pitcher of water.] 
See note on Mark xiv. 13. The particular 
sign was not without meaning, since the draw- 
ing of water by the master of the house, on 
the eve of the paschal feast, was regarded as 
asolemn religious act. “According to Jewish 
usage, on the evening of the 13th [of the month 
Nisan] before the stars appeared in heaven, 
every father of a family was to go to the 
well to draw pure water with which the un- 
leavened bread was kneaded. It was a real 
rite, which they performed pronouncing the 
words ‘ This is the water of the unleavened 
bread? Then they lighted a candle, and 
during part of the following night searched 
the house, sweeping every corner, to clear 
away the smallest traces of leavened bread. 
There is therefore a closer relation than 
might appear between the sign and its mean- 
ing ” (Godet). 


ll. Where is the guest chamber?] The same 
word which is translated “inn” ch, ii. 7. 
See note on Mark xiv. 14. 


Matt. 26. 
Ja 


Or, Z 
ave 
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esired. 


v. 14—19.] 


14 ‘And when the hour was come, 
he sat down, and the twelve apostles 
with him. 

15 And he said unto them, 
‘With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I 
suffer : 

16 For I say unto you, I will 


not any more eat thereof, until it 


14. the hour.) TI.e. the hour appointed 
for the paschal supper: “ When the even was 
come,” Matt. xxvi. 20; Mark xiv. 17. 


sat down.) Properly “reclined ;’ compare 
Matt. xxvi. 20. According to the Law, the 
Israelites were to eat the Passover standing 
(Exod. xii. 11), but later usage had varied 
from the ancient rule. 


the twelve apostles.) We should appa- 
rently read “the apostles;” the numeral 
having crept into the text from the parallels 
Matt. xxvi. 20; Mark xiv. 17. 


15. With desire I have desired.| A He- 
braising form, meaning “I have greatly de- 
sired ” (see on verse 10). ‘This short speech, 
and the action and speech which follow (verses 
15-18), are found only in St. Luke.. The 
two other Synoptists record the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, but not, in distinct terms, 
this act, viz. the celebration by our Saviour of 
His last Passover. It will be observed that 
there is a parallelism between the act here 
recorded, and the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, recorded verses 19, 20. Each con- 
sists of two parts, eating and drinking. The 
former is the solemn abrogation of an old 
feast, as the latter is the solemn institution of 
a new one. Moreover, as there is a complete 
parallel between the words of institution as 
applied to the two elements in the Sacrament, 
in the form in which they are most fully re- 
corded (1 Cor. xi. 24, 25); sothere is a com- 
plete parallel between our Lord’s words re- 
ferring to His last Passover and His last pas- 
chal cup respectively : compare verses 16, 18 : 
in each He looks forward to the kingdom of 
God. 


this passover.| Not merely the ordinance 
in general, but this particular Passover, since 
it was to be (verse 16) His last on earth, 
and indeed, since He was now solemnly 
abrogating the ordinance, the last Passover 
which should be celebrated in the world 
under Divine sanction. 


16. fulfilled in the kingdom of God.) The 
paschal feastwas typical, and this most solemn 
Passover was pre-eminently so, of the ful- 
ness of joy and perfect communion with God 
and with each other, which shall be the lot 


ST. LUKE. XXII. 


be fulfilled 
God. 

17 And he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and said, Take this, and di- 
vide zt among yourselves : 

18 For I say unto you, I will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until 
the kingdom of God shall come. 


in the kingdom of 


19 f *And he took bread, and {tt 26. 





of the faithful in the kingdom of glory, and 
which is set forth to us in more places than 
one of Holy Scripture, under the image of a 
banquet (see verse 30; ch. xiv. 15; Matt. 
xxii. 1-14; Rev. xix. 9). 


17. the cup.) Or “a cup:” according to 
the oldest MSS. See Dean Mansel’s note at 
the end of Matt. xxvi. on the question of the 
connexion between the last Supper and the 
Passover. This was apparently the first cup 
customarily drunk at the paschal meal. It was 
drunk after the master of the house had pro- 
nounced a formula of thanksgiving (so here 
“ gave thanks ”), some words of which have 
been thought to be preserved in the expres- 
sion, “this fruit of the vine.” It is argued 
from the command given to the disciples to 
divide the cup among themselves, coupled 
with what is said in the next verse, that 
our Lord Ilimself did not drink of it. 
Neither was it commanded by the Law, 
as it was required to partake of the pas- 
chal lamb. But this supposition is incon- 
sistent with the complete parallelism between 
verses 15, 16, and verses 17, 18, which has 
been already noticed. Our Lord desired to 
partake of the Passover in its integrity, for 
the last time. After this he institutes a new 
feast, of which he does not Himself partake, 
to fill up the void between the abrogated 
paschal feast and the spiritual feast in the 
kingdom of God in which it should be ful- 
filled. Alford observes that the word ren- 
dered “he took,” which is different from 
that used verse 15 and in the parallel pas- 
sages, and which would better be translated 
“he received,” points to the actual par- 
taking of the cup by Jesus Himself. 


19. And he took.| ‘The institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (verses 19, 20) occurs in very 
similar language in Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Mark 
xiv. 22-25; and in a form even more closely 
resembling the text in 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. The 
close resemblance just referred to points to 
the connection between St. Luke’s Gospel 
and the teaching of St. Paul. See the notes 
on the parallel passages referred to. Meyer 
and De Wette remark that the recitals in 
St. Luke and 1 Cor. bear a “historical im- 
press.” But that appears to be the case 
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att. 26. 


gave thanks, and brake :t, and gave 
unto them, saying, This is my body 
which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. 

20 Likewise also the cup after 
supper, saying, This cup zs the new 
testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you. 

21 M But, behold, the hand of 
him that betrayeth me zs with me on 
the table. 

22 And truly the Son of man 
goeth, as it was determined: but 
woe unto that man by whom he is 


betrayed ! 


ST. LUKE. XXII. 


[v. 20—26. 


23 And they began to enquire 
among themselves, which of them it 
was that should do this thing. 

24 T And there was also a strife 
among them, which of them should 
be accounted the greatest. 


25 ’And he said unto them, The ż Mate. - 


kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 75 
ship over them; and they that exer- 
cise authority upon them are called 
benefactors. 

26 But ye shall not be so: but he 
that is greatest among you, let him 
be as the younger; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve. 





simply because these accounts, being the most 
full of details, have been chiefly followed in 
the liturgies. 


gave thanks.| Sox Cor.xi. 24. Matthew 
and Mark have “ blessed.” 


This is my body.) ‘Thus in all the four ac- 
counts: the other three prefix the words 
‘Take, eat.” 


which is given.| The remainder of the 
verse has no parallel in Matthew or Mark; 
it occurs in 1 Cor. xi. 24, where, however, 
instead of “ given ” we find “ broken,” accord- 
ing to the received reading, ‘although that is 
doubtful ; see note on that place. 

given.| Or“being given,” ze. it is now 
on the point of being offered up. 


20. Likewise.) Ie.“ He took, gave thanks, 
and gave” (De Wette). See the parallels 
in Matt. and Mark. Mark adds “ they all 
drank of it.” 


after supper.| So in 1 Cor. xi. 25. 


This cup.] Soin 1 Cor. xi. 25; Matt. and 
Mark have simply “this;” and Matt. pre- 
fixes the injunction “ drink ye all of it.” 


the new testament in my blood.) “The 
new covenant in” (or “by) my blood.” 
So in 1 Cor. xi. 25. Matt. (xxvi. 28, where 
see note) and Mark have “my blood of the 
new testament.” 


which is shed for you.| Or “which is 
being” (że. “on the point of being:” see 
note on verse 19) “poured out for you.” 
Matt. and Mark have “for many,” and the 
former adds “for the remission of sins.” There 
is no parallelin x Cor. xi. 25, where we read 
instead “ this do, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me.” After this follows in 
Matt. and Mark a solemn declaration closely 
resembling that in verse 18. See note on 
Matt. xxvi. 29. 


21. But, bebold.| The announcement of 
Judas’ treason is stated earlier in the narra- 
tive, and more fully in Matt. xxvi. 21-25, 
and Mark xiv. 18-21, where see notes. It 
is also found in a different form in John xiii. 
18-29. 

the hand of him.) Compare Matt. xxvi. 
23; Mark xiv. 20; John xiii. 18. 


23. And they began) Compare Matt. 
xxvi. 22; Mark xiv. 19; John xiii. 22. 


24. And there was also.| The short 
narrative before us, in the form in which it 
appears, is peculiar to St. Luke. Particular 
expressions occur in it, which are given by 
the other Evangelists in different contexts. 
These will be noted as they occur. The 
strife between the disciples, which is here 
spoken of, is closely connected by the word 
“also” with the question (verse 23) who 
should be the traitor. They passed from 
the enquiry, who should occupy the lowest 
position in the kingdom of God, to the en- 
quiry, who should occupy the highest. ‘Chis 
was merely the renewal of a contention 
which had broken out before on more occa- 
sions than one. (See ch. ix. 46; Matt. xx. 
20, and note on Mark ix. 33.) This incident 
is no doubt to be connected with the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet, mentioned by St. 
John alone, in close connexion with the 
treason of Judas (John xiii. 2-29). See note 
on v. 27. 


25. The kings.) Compare and see note on 
Matt. xx. 25-28, 


are called benefactors.| Peculiar to St. 
Luke. Our Lord draws a marked contrast 
between the potentates who had earned the 
title of “ benefactor” (e.g. Ptolemy “ Euer- 
getes”) by their beneficent rule, and Himself 
who deserved that title not for exercising 
peat ts over His followers but for “serving” 
them. 


v. 27—35.] 


27 For whether is greater, he that 
sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? 
is not he that sitteth at meat? but I 
am among you as he that serveth. 

28 Ye are they which have con- 
tinued with me in my temptations. 

29 And I appoint unto you a 
kingdom, as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me; ; 

30 That ye may eat and drink at 


gatt. 19. my table in my kingdom, “and sit on 


thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 
31 T And the Lord said, Simon, 


Pet. 5: Simon, behold, #Satan hath desired 


ST. LUKE. XXII. 


to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat : 

32 But I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not: and when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren. 

33 And he said unto him, Lord, 
I am ready to go with thee, both 
into prison, and to death. 


4 And he said, I tell thee, Peter, ° Matt. 26. 


the cock shall not crow this day,” 
before that thou shalt thrice deny 
that thou knowest me. 

35 And he 
When I sent you without purse, and ** * 





27. as he that serveth.| The saying is 
intelligible upon the supposition that it fol- 
lowed or accompanied the act of washing the 
disciples’ feet; and therefore it shews that 
the whole incident and conversation is suitable 
to its position in this Gospel: the same re- 
mark applies, as Alford shews, to the de- 
claration in verse 28, which could not well 
have been uttered except at the very close of 
our Saviour’s ministry. This is a striking 
instance of the frequent coincidences between 
the third and fourth Gospels. See Renan, 
‘Les Evangiles, p. 266, and the Additional 
Note on ch. ix. 51. 


28. temptations. | 
pare James i. 2, 3. 


30. eat and drink.| See note on verse 16. 
sit on thrones.) Compare Matt. xix. 28; 
COL Wl. 2, 3; 


31. And the Lord said.) These words are 
wanting in the Vatican and two other less 
important MSS; they are, however, found 
in the great majority of ancient MSS and 
versions. It is conceivable that they were 
inserted to relieve the discourse of its appear- 
ance of abruptness. The question arises 
whether we have here another report of 
the prediction recorded Matt. xxvi. 33-35; 
Mark xiv. 29-31, or whether the denial of 
Peter was twice foretold. In any case there 
is a true parallel to the text in John xiii. 38. 
Matthew and Mark tell us that a warning 
was given on the way to Gethsemane; 
Luke and John represent one to have been 
already uttered at the last supper. Were 
there two warnings, or one? Olshausen, 
Oosterzee, Alford (who is never very anxious 
to harmonise) accept the former supposition ; 
De Wette, Meyer, Bleek, and Godet the 
latter. There is certainly nothing to forbid 
our supposing that St. Peter made two pro- 
testations of zeal in his master’s service, and 


Or “trials:” com- 


that these were followed by two similar 
warnings. Peter’s two professions, as Alford 
has pointed out, differ materially. He first 
declares his willingness to suffer with Jesus; 
and then asserts that whatever may be the 
case with others, he would never be offended. 


Simon, Simon, G'c.] Or, “Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan obtained you (plural) that 
he might sift you as wheat; butI (em- 
phatic) prayed forthee (singular) that thy 
faith failnot, andthou, when thouhast 
turned (ie. to God) confirm thy breth- 
ren,” Our Lord here tells Peter that Satan 
had asked for the Apostles to test and try 
them (compare Job i. 12), and to winnow 
the chaff from the grain (compare Amos ix. 
9): one had already failed before the test ; 
Peter, from his impulsive character, was at 
the same time in greater danger than the rest, 
and, if victorious over the impending tempta- 
tion, certain to be a strength and support to 
the others. A temporary failure, and future 
recovery, assured by the Saviour’s prayer, 
and attested by the expression “ when thou 
art converted.” 


33. Lord, I am ready, doc.) Or, “Lord, 
with thee (emphatic) I am ready to go,” 
&c. Compare “ Lord, cannot I follow thee 
now? I will lay down my life for thy sake” 
(John xiii. 37). 

34. shall not crow.| Mark alone (xiv. 30, 
where see note) says “ twice.” 


35. And he said.) Our Lord now turns to 
the Apostles generally. ‘The short conversa- 
tion which follows (verses 35-38) is peculiar 
to Luke. The passage, both in itself and 
in the abruptness of its introduction, bears 
every mark of originality and reality. Our 
Lord draws a contrast between the favour 
with which His emjssartes were everywhere 
received in their mission recorded ch. ix. 1- 
Io (compare ch. x. 1-20), and the troubles 
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scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything? 
And they said, Nothing. 

36 Then said he unto them, But 
now, he that hath a purse, let him 
take it, and likewise jis scrip: and 
he that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment, and buy one. 

37 For I say unto you, that this 
that is written must yet be accom- 
plished in me, £ And he was reckoned 
among the transgressors: for the 
things concerning me have an end. 


38 And they said, Lord, behold, 


ST. LUKE. XXII. 


[v. 36—42. 


here are two swords. And he said 
unto them, It is enough. 


39 9% And he came out, and went, * Matt. 26. 


as he was wont, to the mount of — 
Olives; and his disciples also fol- 
lowed him. 


40 *And when he was at the * Matt. 26 


place, he said unto them, Pray that a 
ye enter not into temptation. 

41 And he was withdrawn from 
them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled 
down, and prayed, 

42 Saying, Father, if thou be 





which awaited them in their future course, 
and which would immediately commence. 
It is as if He had said, “ The time of trial 
is at hand, and all earthly means are neces- 
sary for your support and defence.” 


37. For I say.| The previous warning 
has mainly reference to the trials and perse- 
cutions through which the followers of Jesus 
should hereafter be called to pass; but the 
beginning of persecutions was to commence 
at once, and to this He now refers. 


for the things, d9c.] Or, “for the things 
concerning me too have an end.” Vari- 
ously explained of the things written con- 
cerning Christ, which (e.g. that just quoted) 
are to be accomplished, as well as other 
prophecies (so Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
Oosterzee, and most commentators) ; or thus, 
“for also the things which befal me have an 
end”—“are approaching their termination” 
(Meyer, who with the original text compares 
Mark ili. 26). Probably we are to accept 
the former explanation. 


38. two swords.) In the excitement of 
the time, and after warnings of danger, it is 
conceivable that some of the disciples may have 
taken the precaution of arming themselves. 
The disciples utterly misunderstood our 
Lord’s warning, and, as on a former occasion 
(Matt. xvi. 6, 7), interpreted His words quite 
literally. To their announcement He replies 
in sad irony, “It is enough.” It is not 
necessary, with De Wette, to give the words 
a double meaning. Our Lord means to in- 
timate that the speakers had no conception 
as yet of the amount of opposition which 
they would have to encounter. 


39-46. THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE. 


39. and went.) Compare and see notes 
on Matt. xxvi, 30; Mark xiv. 26; John 
xviii. 1. 

as he was wont.| Peculiar to St. Luke. 
Compare ch. xxi. 37; John xvii. 2. 


40. at the place.) The account of the 
agony in the garden (verse 40-46) wanting 
in John, is given more fully in Matt. xxvi. 
36-46; Mark xiv. 32-42; where see notes. 


Pray that ye.| Our Lord had already 
(verse 31) warned the Apostles of the sifting 
trial through which they would have to pass. 
What more natural than that He sħould 
urge them to prayer at this point, in obedi- 
ence to the example which He was about to 
give them (see the virtually parallel passages, 
Matt. xxvi. 36; Mark xiv. 32). SS. Matthew 
and Mark, on the one hand, and Luke, on 
the other, preserve different halves of the 
tradition. The injunction quoted by SS. Mat- 
thew and Mark (see references) is really 
recorded by St. Luke lower down (verse 45). 


41. withdrawn.) Literally “torn away.” 
In Acts xxi. 1, the same word (which does 
not occur elsewhere in the N. T.) is rendered 
“we were gotten from” them. In each case 
the context justifies the notion that a reluc- 
tant departure, accompanied by a certain 
mental effort, is signified (so it is understood 
by Meyer, Godet, Oosterzee, Olshausen). 
Such, too, is the general meaning of the 
original word, though it occurs in 2 Macc. 
xii. Io, without any such ethical force, and 
may here possibly mean nothing more than 
withdrawal. 


about a stone’s cast.| Peculiar to St. Luke; 
it tells us that he was within hearing of His 
disciples in the still night. 


kneeled down.| “Fell on the ground” 
(Mark xiv. 35) “on his face” (Matt. xxvi. 
39). Those Evangelists record the with- 
drawal of Peter, James, and John from the 
other Apostles. 


42. Father, if, dc.] Rather, “Father, if 
thou wilt remove this cup from me— 
well; nevertheless,” &c. This is doubt- 
less the true reading and translation. The 
sentence is interrupted. The three Synoptists 
give the prayer somewhat differently: but all 


v. 43—51.] 


willing, remove this cup from me: 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, 
be done. 

43 And there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven, strengthening 
him. 

44 And being in an agony he 
prayed more earnestly: and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground. 

45 And when he rose up from 
prayer, and was come to his disciples, 
he found them sleeping for sorrow, 

46 And said unto them, Why 
sleep ye? rise and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation. 





agree in the image of the “cup” (compare 
Matt. xx. 22), and SS. Mark and Luke use the 
same verb for “remove,” while St. Matthew 
employs a cognate word. The words of 
our Lord recorded by St. John xviii. rr refer 
to the cup, thus presenting a striking coinci- 
dence. All alike record the Saviour’s act of 
resignation. 


43. And there appeared.) ‘These two 
verses (43, 44) are peculiar to St. Luke. 
They are, however, wanting in some of the 
most important MSS, and are marked with 
notes of doubtful genuineness in others. 
They were regarded as doubtful in very early 
times, but the facts which they relate, and 
which are found nowhere else, have the 
testimony of Justin Martyr, Irenæus, and 
Hippolytus. It is scarcely conceivable that 
they should have been inserted without 
authority. 


an angel.| There can be no doubt that 
the historian intends by this the actual and 
visible appearance of an angel. 


strengthening him.| The Greek word is 
specially used of physical support, such as 
our Lord’s human body'needed, such as on 
one other occasion, closely connected with 
this, was given after, not during, temptation, 
by ministering angels; cf. Matt. iv. 11. 
There is no reference here to spiritual 
strengthening, which might justly be regarded 
as incompatible with our Lord’s Divinity. 


44. and his sweat.) We are not to take 
this as the statement of an event following in 
order that recorded in the previous verse, 
but rather as an explanation, accounting for 
the visit of the angel (Meyer, Oosterzee). 
It is not clear, however, whether we are to 
understand the comparison, “as it were great 
drops of blood,” to refer merely to the great 


S JUNGI eX: 


47 T And while he yet spake, 


*behold a multitude, and he that was # Matt. 26. 


called Judas, one of the twelve, went *” 
before them, and drew near unto 
Jesus to kiss him, 

48 But Jesus said unto him, Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of man with 
a kiss ? . 

49 When they which were about 
him saw what would follow, they 
said unto him, Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword ? 

50 4 And one of them smote the 
servant of the high priest, and cut 
off his right ear. 

51 And Jesus answered and said, 





size and thickness of the drops which fell 
(Euthymius, Theophylact, Kuinol, Ols- 
hausen), or whether they presented the 
appearance of natural blood (as Calvin, 
Bengel, Meyer, De Wette, Godet, and 
Oosterzee). On the whole, we are disposed 
to accept the latter interpretation. Oosterzee 
remarks on this description that it is “a trait 
characteristic of the physician.” 


45. And when he rose.) In these two 
verses (45, 46) St. Luke sums up St. Mat- 
thew’s and St. Mark’s account of the repeated 
visits of our Lord to His disciples and of His 
tender expostulations with them (Matt. xxvi. 
40-46; Mark xiv. 37-42; where see notes). 


47-53. THE ARREST. 


47. to kiss him.) Matt. (xxvi. 48) and 
Mark (xiv. 44) explain that this was the 
sign agreed upon. 


48. Judas, betrayest thou?| Peculiar to 


St. Luke. Matthew has in this place, 
“Friend, wherefore art thou come?” The 
words, “with a kiss” are emphatic. The 


token of love is become the instrument of 
treachery. 


49, When they which.) Peculiar to St. 
Luke. The enigmatical warning of our Lord 
(verse 36) was doubtless in their thoughts. 


50. one of them.| So Matthew and Mark. 
From St. John alone (xviil. 10) we learn that 
it was Peter, and that the servant’s name 
was Malchus. 

right ear.) So in John xviii. 10: Matt. and 
Mark simply say “his ear.” 


51. And Jesus answered.| The words 
which follow, and the miracle, are peculiar to 
Luke the Physician. St. Matthew (xxvi. 52- 
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Suffer ye thus far. And he touched 
his ear, and healed him. 

52 Then Jesus said unto the chief 
priests, and captains of the temple, 
and the elders, which were come to 
him, Be ye come out, as against a 
thief, with swords and staves? 

53 When I was daily with you in 


ST. LUKE. XXII. 


[v. 52—55. 


the temple, ye stretched forth no 
hands against me: but this is your 
hour, and the power of darkness. 


54 1 ’Then took they him, and ? Matt. 26 


led him, and brought him into the 5” 
high priest’s house. And Peter fol- 
lowed afar off. 

55 ”And when they had kindled 





54) and St. John (xviii. 11) give here our Lord’s 
rebuke to Peter, and His determination to 
bear what is coming upon Him. 


Suffer ye thus far.| It is not easy to say 
whether we are to understand these words as 
addressed to the multitude, or to the disciples. 
If in the former way, it is most natural to 
take them as a request to leave the Captive 
at liberty, until He had healed the wounded 
man. So De Wette, Oosterzee, and Alford, 
who sees here an undesigned coincidence, 
since Matthew and Mark (but not Luke) 
tell us that Jesus was apprehended before 
Malchus was wounded. Meyer, Bleek, 
Kuinol, Olshausen, Trench, and Godet regard 
the words as addressed to the disciples : “ Let 
them (the multitude) proceed thus far.” 
‘Thus, too, Augustin, ‘De Cons. Ev.’ 3, 5. 
This interpretation is grounded, partly upon 
the word “answered,” which, it is contended, 
must bear relation to the previous question 
of the disciples (but we frequently find the 
word “answered” in the Gospels, without 
relation to any previously spoken words) ; and 
partly on the ground that the exhortation is a 
virtual equivalent to the longer speech given 
by St. Matthew in this place (Matt. xxvi. 
52-54). On the last ground, and because the 
next words of Jesus (verses 52, 53) are ad- 
dressed to His captors, we incline doubtfully 
to this interpretation. 


52, chief priests.) See note on Matt. xxvii. 
I. Luke alone mentions them among the 
captors of Jesus. Bleek and Meyer see an 
improbability in the account of their pres- 
ence. Yet it is quite conceivable that some 
of them may have been attracted to the 
spot by curiosity and. malice (Godet: so also 
Kuinöl). The expression ‘which were come 
to Him’ seems to imply that they came after 
the arrest, possibly to receive our Lord on 
the return of His captors. 


captains of the temple.| See on verse 4. 


Be ye come out?| So Matt. xxvi. 55; and 
Mark xiv. 48. 


53. but this is your hour, dsc.) Peculiar 
to St. Luke. This passage is variously in- 
terpreted, according to the meaning to be 
assigned to “darkness.” Bleek, De Wette, 
Godet, and others take it in the physical 


sense, and understand the passage thus: 
“You did not take me when I was with 
you daily in the temple; but this is the 
time most favourable to your evil deeds, and 
darkness gives you courage and strength to 
perform them.” By Kuinél, Meyer, Olshau- 
sen, and Oosterzee, “darkness” is understood 
in the ethical sense, though Meyer sees in it 
an allusion to the hour at which Jesus was 
apprehended: “This is YOUR (emphatic) 
hour (the time which God has given you to 
triumph in) and this (2. e. this power by which 
you work) is the power of darkness” (Meyer). 
This is probably the true meaning, but three 
points deserve notice. First, the word trans- 
lated “power,” means “authority,” and is 
used of a delegated or conceded authority 
(see John xix. 10, 11). It appears to stand 
in this place for the temporary licence given 
by God to the powers of evil. Then, dark- 
ness (as Olshausen shews) does not mean 
Sin, or Satan, but the power of evil generally 
as opposed to God and to all that is good. 
Lastly, the Synoptists agree in recording 
our Lord’s reproach against the Jewish au- 
thorities for neglecting to take Him into 
custody when He gave them opportunities, 
and in giving an explanation of their neglect. 
Matthew and Mark say, “but . . . that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled ;” Luke says, in 
effect, “Aut this is the hour which God has 
given you, and this is the authority conceded 
to the powers of darkness.” All agree in as- 
cribing the previous non-interference and pre- 
sent action of the Jews to God’s Providence. 


54-71. THE TRIAL IN THE HOUSE OF 
CAIAPHAS. 


54, the high priest's house.| On the ques- 
tion as to the residence of the high priest, 
and the person so designated, see notes on 
ch. iii. 2, and on Matt. xxvi. 57; Mark xiv. 
53. 


55. And when they.| The denials of 
St. Peter which follow (verses 55-62) are 
related, somewhat variously, by the four 
Evangelists (Matt. xxvi. 69-75; Mark xiv. 
66-72; John xviii. 17-27; where see notes). 
It is to be observed that whereas SS. 
Matthew and Mark mention the proceedings 
before the high priest, and the insults offered 


7” Mattes 
26. 69. 


v. 56—66. ] 


a fire in the midst of the hall, and 
were set down together, Peter sat 
down among them. 

56 But a certain maid beheld him 
as he sat by the fire, and earnestly 
looked upon him, and said, This man 
was also with him. 

57 And he denied him, saying, 
Woman, I know him not. 

58 And after a little while another 
saw him, and said, Thou art also of 
them. And Peter said) Man, I am 
not. 

59 And about the space of one 
hour after another confidently af- 
firmed, saying, Of a truth this fellow 
also was with him: for he is a Gali- 
lean. 

60 And Peter said, Man, I know 


not what thou sayest. And imme- 


to our Lord, before the denials of Peter, St. 
Luke inverts the order of recital in order to 
bring all the incidents of one transaction into 
a single connected narrative: this is in ac- 
cordance with his practice: see note on ch. 
iii. 19. St. John, who places the questioning 
of our Lord by the high priest between 
St. Peter’s first and second denial, gives the 
order of events with the greatest accuracy. 


kindled a fire.| Compare Mark xiv. 54, 67; 
John xviii. 18, 25. 


56. a certain maid.) So Matt. xxvi. 69: 
“one of the maids of the high priest ” (Mark 
xiv. 66): “the damsel that kept the door” 
(John xviii. 17). According to St. Mark, the 
first crowing of the cock followed the first 
denial: St. John (see on verse 55) places an 
interval between this denial and the next. 


58, another.| A man, as the gender of the 
original word shews. “Another (maid) ” 
Matt. xxvi. 71: “a maid,” or rather “the 
maid:” Mark xiv. 69: in John xviii. 25, the 
subject of the verb is plural, but indeter- 
minate,—“ they said.” 


59. about the space, dsc.) The note of 
time, as well as that inverse 58, is peculiar to 
St. Luke, and characteristic of him. 


another.| Here also masculine. In Matt. 
xxvi. 73, and Mark xiv. 70, the third accusa- 
tion is ascribed to the by-standers. Accord- 
ing to John xviii. 26, the man was a slave of 
the hign priest, and a kinsman of Malchus. 


a Galilean.) “Thy speech bewrayeth 
thee” (Matt. xxvi. 73) cr “agreeth thereto” 
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diately, while he yet spake, the cock 
crew. 

61 And the Lord turned, and 
looked upon Peter. And Peter re- 
membered the word of the Lord, 
how he had said unto him, Before 
the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 

62 And Peter went out, and wept 
bitterly. 

63 T And the men that held Jesus 
mocked him, and smote him. 

64 And when they had blind- 
folded him, they struck him on 
the face, and asked him, saying, 
Prophesy, who is it that smote 
thee? 

65 And many other things blas- 
phemously spake they against him. 

66 T *And as soon as it was day, ;. 


(Mark xiv. 70). In John xviii. 26, the slave 
recognises Peter, as having seen him in the 
garden. 


60. while he yet spake.| Peculiar to St. 
Luke. Mark (xiv. 72) adds, “the second time.” 


61, And the Lord turned, tsc.) Peculiar 
to St. Luke. This could not have been during 
the trial, since Peter was in the court with- 
out; there can be little doubt that at the 
moment when the third denial occurred, our 
Lord was crossing the court on the way 
from the house of Caiaphas. 


63. And the men.] With the account of 
the mocking of Jesus (verses 63-65) com- 
pare, and see notes on Matt. xxvi. 67, 68; 
Mark xiv. 65. 


65. And many other, d’c.] Peculiar to 
St. Luke. 


66. And as soon.| The three Synoptical 
Evangelists agree that a meeting of the San- 
hedrim was held at daybreak (compare, and 
see notes on, Matt. xxvii. 1,2; Mark xv. 1). 
But the questions of the high priest and our 
Lord’s replies, here given by St. Luke, are 
recorded by St. Matthew and St. Mark as 
having been spoken at the house of Caiaphas. 
It is possible that the same scene may have 
been re-enacted in the Sanhedrim, and that 
the high priest having, as he thought, drawn 
from our Lord’s own lips satisfactory proof 
of His guilt, was anxious to elicit the same 
answers, and therefore asked the same ques- 
tions, in the presence of the Council. But 
it is also possible either that St. Luke, who 
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° Mark 14. 
62. 


the elders of the people and the 
chief priests and the scribes came 
together, and led him into their 
council, saying, 

67 Art thou the Christ? tell us. 
And he said unto them, If I tell you, 

e will not believe : 

68 And if I also ask you, ye will 
not answer me, nor let me go. 

69 Hereafter shall the Son of man 
sit on the right hand of the power of 
God. 

70 Then said they all, Art thou 
then the Son of God? And he said 
unto them, ° Ye say that I am. 

71 And they said, What need we 
any further witness? for we ourselves 
have heard of his own mouth. 





gives no particulars of the enquiry in the 
high priests house, may have transferred 
some of its incidents to the later enquiry 
here related, or that the contrary process 
may have taken place in the other Gospels. 


the elders of the people.) Properly, “the 
presbytery of the people,’—the body of elders: 
i.e. the Sanhedrim. The.same expression 
occurs Acts xxii. 5. 


67. And he said.) The former - part of 
the answer (verses 67, 68) is found here only. 


68. And if I also.) ‘The questions sup- 
posed, must be such as those recorded ch. xx. 
1-8, 41-44, questions by which He might 
prove His adversaries in the wrong. De 
Wette observes that to ask questions is un- 
suitable to the position of an accused person. 
But it is not unsuitable to our Lord’s bearing 
towards His judges, both Jewish and heathen. 


69. Hereafter.) Or, From henceforth. 
The kingdom is here spoken of as being 
about to be immediately inaugurated, since 
our Lord’s Cross is regarded as the first step 
to the throne of His glory (see on ch. ix. 51). 
Compare, and see notes on, Matt. xxvi. 64; 
Mark xiv. 62; where, however, the glorious 
Advent is spoken of, as here the Session in 
glory. 

70. Then said they.) SS. Matthew (xxvi. 63) 
and Mark (xiv. 61) unite the two questions 
(verses 67, 70), and give the answer in this 
verse as the reply to both. 


CHAP. XXIII.—1-7. THE TRIAL BEFORE 
PILATE. 


1. And the whole multitude of them.] 


S TEU K EepONMT ISX XITT. 


[v. 67—3. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


1 Jesus is accused before Pilate, and sent to 
Herod. 8 Herod mocketh him. 12 Herod 
and Pilate are made friends. 13 Barabbas 
is desired of the people, and is loosed by Pilate, 
and Jesus is given to be crucified. 27 He 
telleth the women, that lament him, the de- 
struction of Ferusalem: 34 prayeth for his 
enemies. 39 Two evildoers are crucified with 
him. 46 His death. 50 His burial. 


ND the whole multitude of them 
arose, and led him unto Pilate. 
2 And they began to accuse him, 
saying, We found this fellow per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cæsar, saying that he 
himself is Christ a king. 
3 *And Pilate asked him, saying, 


Il. 





Or, “the whole number of them,” that is 
to say, of the elders of the people, men- 
tioned in ch. xxii. 66. The word here 
translated “ multitude” is different from that 
which is so frequently thus rendered, and 
which signifies “ crowd,” or almost “ mob.” 
Compare Matt. xxvil. 1, 2; Mark xv.1; John 
xviii. 28. Matthew here mentions the fate of 
Judas (Matt. xxvii. 3-10). In the trial-scene 
before Pilate which follows (verses 2-25) St. 
Luke is full of minute detail, and diverges 
considerably from the first two Evangelists 
(Matt. xxvii. 11-26; Mark xv. 2-15), who 
keep close together, while St. John (xviii. 28 
-xix. 16) records quite different matter. 


2. forbidding to give tribute.| ‘This charge 
was utterly false (compare ch. xx. 20-26), 
but was closely connected with the partly 
true charge which immediately follows. 
The enemies of our Lord vary their accusa- 
tion in accordance with the court before 
which they plead: before the Sanhedrim it 
is blasphemy : before Pilate, it is treason. 


Christ a king.| The last word is added to 
explain the Jewish term to the Roman go- 
vernor. “This translation of the title ot 
Christ into that of king, before Pilate, is 
worthy of notice, as compared with the 
change of the same title into that of Son of 
God before the Sanhedrim” (Godet). 


3. And Pilate, dc.) We learn from John 
(xviii. 33-38) that the same question was 
put by Pilate and answered more fully, in 
consequence of which Pilate twice pro- 
nounced Jesus innocent (John xviii. 38; 
xix. 4). This explains the sentence of acquit- 
tal in verse 4, which is scarcely intelligible 
without it. 


€ Matt. 2 


v. 4—14.] 


Art thou the King ef the Jews? 
And he answered him and said, Thou 
sayest it. 

4 Then said Pilate to the chief 
priests and to the people, I find no 
fault in this man. 

5 And they were the more fierce, 
saying, He stirreth up the people, 
teaching throughout all Jewry, be- 
ginning from Galilee to this place. 

6 When Pilate heard of Galilee, 
he asked whether the man were a 
Galilzan. 

7 And as soon as he knew that 
he belonged unto Herod’s jurisdic- 
tion, he sent him to Herod, who 
himself also was at Jerusalem at that 
time. 

8 | And when Herod saw Jesus, 
he was exceeding glad: for he was 
desirous to see him of a long season, 
because he had heard many things of 





5. were the more fierce.| Literally “strength- 
ened ;” i.e. either “ pressed the charge more 
strongly,” or more probably “ waxed stronger :” 
the latter would be equivalent to the Author- 
ised rendering. So the Vulgate and most 
commentators. 


teaching throughout all Jewry, to'c.| This 
reference to our Lord’s teaching throughout 
Judæa is explained by St. Luke's account of 
the interval between the departure from 
Galilee and the arrival at Jerusalem; it 
coincides very strikingly with the statements 
of St. John. See also Acts x. 36-38; and 
the Additional Note on ch. ix 51. 


8-12. TRIAL BEFORE HEROD. 


7. Herod's jurisdiction.) That of Antipas: 
ch. iii. 1. There is no notice of our Lord’s 
appearance before Herod in the other Evan- 
gelists. St. Luke on many occasions shews 
a remarkable acquaintance with matters re- 
lating to Herod Antipas: see note on Mark 
xvi. I. Pilate was in a difficulty, being un- 
willing on the one hand to offend the Jews, 
and, on the other, to condemn an innocent 
man (verse 4), and therefore hoped to escape 
from his responsibility by leaving the case 
in the hands of Herod as ruler of Galilee 
(Meyer). It is probable that he also wished, 
as a matter of public policy, to treat Herod 
with deference and courtesy (compare verse 
12). The word here rendered sent is accu- 


SUK ESX X11. 


_acouse him.” 


him; and he hoped to have seen 
some miracle done by him. 

g Then he questioned with him 
in many words; but he answered 
him nothing. 

10 And the chief priests and scribes 
stood and vehemently accused him. 

11 And Herod with his men of 
war set him at nought, and mocked 
him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous 
robe, and sent him again to Pilate. 

12 4 And the same day Pilate and 
Herod were made friends together : 
for before they were at enmity be- 
tween themselves. 


13 T žAnd Pilate, when he had ? Mate. 27. 


called together the chief priests and ** 
the rulers and the people, 

14 Said unto them, Ye have 
brought this man unto me, as one 
that perverteth the people: and, be- 
hold, I, having examined Aim before 





rately used to express the transfer of a case 
to a court of competent jurisdiction. 


at that time.) Literally, “in those days;” 
being the time of the Passover. 


8. he was desirous.) The curiosity of 
Herod with regard to our Lord is also re- 
ferred to by St. Luke alone, ch. ix. 7-9. 


9. he answered him nothing.| Our Lord’s 
silence is accounted for by His knowledge 
of Herod’s character and motives: compare 
ch. xiii. 32. 

11. gorgeous.) Or “shining;” i. e. appa- 
rently, not purple, or scarlet, as in Matt. 
xxvii. 28; John xix. 2; but shining white (as 
in Acts x. 30, where the original expression 
is the same), in allusion to the claim to kingly 
dignity. i 

12. made friends.) “ Judaism and Hea- 
thenism began to unite at the birth of Chris- 
tianity ” (Bengel). 

at enmity.| The cause of the quarrel is 
unknown: it probably arose out of some ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. (Compare ch. xiii. 1.) 

14. Ye have brought.) Properly, “ye 
brought.” 

have found, d'c.| Or, “found in this 


man no guilt of the things whereof ye 
Compare verse 4. 


15. for I sent you to him.| Or, according to 
the oldest MSS and late editors, “for he 
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24 And Pilate 'gave sentence that 


460 [v. 15—31. 


i Or, as- 


you, have found no fault in this man sented. 


touching those things whereof ye 
accuse him : 

15 No, nor yet Herod: for I sent 
you to him; and, lo, nothing worthy 
of death is done unto him. 

16 I will therefore chastise him, 
and release him. 

17 (For of necessity he must re- 
lease one unto them at the feast.) 

18 And they cried out all at once, 
saying, Away with this max, and re- 
lease unto us Barabbas : 

19 (Who for a certain sedition 
made in the city, and for murder, 
was Cast into prison.) 

20 Pilate therefore, willing to re- 
lease Jesus, spake again to them. 

21 But they cried, saying, Crucify 
him, crucify him. 

22 And he said unto them the 
third time, Why, what evil hath he 
done? I have found no cause of death 
in him: I will therefore chastise 
him, and let him go. 


it should be as they required. 

25 And he released unto them 
him that for sedition and murder was 
cast into prison, whom they had de- 
sired; but he delivered Jesus to their 
will. A 

26 “And as they led him away, < 
they laid hold. upon one Simon, a 
Cyrenian, coming out of the country, 
and on him they laid the cross, that 
he might bear it after Jesus. 

27 T And there followed him a 
great company of people, and of 
women, which also bewailed and 
lamented him. 

28 But Jesus turning unto them 
said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children. 

29 For, behold, the days are com- 
ing, in the which they shall say, 
Blessed are the barren, and the 
wombs that never bare, and the paps 
which never gave suck. 


Matt. 2 
32. 


30 “Then shall they begin to say 2 Isai. 
to the mountains, Fall on us; and Hos. ro. 
to the hills, Cover us. ae 

31 °For if they do these things 


23 And they were instant with 
loud voices, requiring that he might 
be crucified. And the voices of them 


and of the chief priests prevailed. a 
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sent him back to me.” But the reading 


here adopted is supported by other MSS and 
versions of high authority. 


is done unto him.) Rather, “ hath been 
done by him.” 


17. For of necessity, @'c.] The genuineness 
of the verse is very doubtful. It is wanting 
in AB, and some other uncial MSS, and in 
some Versions. It is found in N, and (after 
verse 19) in D, and in the greater number of 
MSS and versions. There is much confusion 
in the readings at this point. It may very 
possibly have been inserted from Matt. xxvii. 
15. On this account it is omitted by Gries- 
bach, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. Lachmann 
retains it, but marks it as doubtful. If it is 
not genuine, we find a remarkable coinci- 
dence between the Evangelists, St. Matthew 
alone explaining the ground of the popular 
demand. But, on the whole, the weight of 
probability inclines in favour of the text as it 
stands. 


18, allat once.) Literally “ in full number,” 
ie. both Chief Priests and rulers and people 
(verse 13). 


22. I have found, dsc.) Compare verses 
14, 16. 


25. him that, dsc.) St. Luke substitutes 
this description for the name of Barabbas 
in order to mark indignation: compare Acts 
iii. 16. 


26. after Jesus.| This trait is peculiar to 
St. Luke. 


27. And there followed.| What follows 
(verses 27-32) is peculiar to St. Luke. The 
women here spoken of are not those who fol- 
lowed Jesus from Galilee (verse 55), but, as 
our Lord’s words shew (verse 28), women 
of Jerusalem, who felt sympathy with Him. 
It is plain in the original that the words 
“which also” refer to the women only; 
accordingly these only are addressed in the 
following verse. 


29. Blessed, &'c.| With the form of ex- 
pression compare ch, xi. 27. 


31. For if, d’c.] If the Romans deal thus 
with an innocent person among the Jews, 
how will they treat the guilty people? In 
the form of expression there is possibly an 


v. 32—39.] 


in a green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry? 

32 “And there were also two 
other, malefactors, led with him, to 
be put to death. 

33 And when they were come to 
the place, which is called 'Calvary, 
there they crucified him, and the 
malefactors, one on the right hand, 
and the other on the left. 

34 T Then said Jesus, Father, 
forgive them; for they know not 
what they do. And they parted his 
raiment, and cast lots. 

35 And the people stood behold- 
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ing. And the rulers also with them 
derided Aim, saying, He saved others; 
let him save himself, if he be Christ, 
the chosen of God. 

36 And the soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, and offering 
him vinegar, 

7 And saying, If thou be the 
king of the Jews, save thyself. 

38 And a superscription also was 
written over him in letters of Greek, 
and Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS 
THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

39 T And one of the malefactors 
which were hanged railed on him, 





allusion to Ezekiel xx. 47 (compare Ezek. 
xxi. 3, 4). 


32. two other.| Only mentioned by Luke 
at this point: see verses 33, 39. 


33. Calvary.] Or “skull.” Compare and 
see notes on Matt. xxvii. 33; Mark xv. 22; 
John xix. 17: in all those places the original 
name of Golgotha appears, and is interpreted 
“place of a skull:” St. Luke, writing for 
Gentiles, omits the Hebrew name altogether. 


they crucified him, dsc.) Compare John 
xix. 17, 18. They assign to Jesus the place 
of honour in mockery, as to the king of the 
Jews. 


34. Then said Jesus . . . they do.) These 
words are omitted in BD and in was altered 
by a later hand. But they appear in A C, and 
are quoted by Irenæus and later Fathers. 
They may have been omitted in order to bring 
the narrative into closer harmony with the 
other Gospels, as they do not appear else- 
where; while their insertion, if not genuine, is 
less easily accounted for. They are marked 
as doubtful by Lachmann; but are accepted 
as genuine by Tischendorf, and most editors ; 
see also Renan, ‘Les Evangiles? p. 266. 
Godet remarks that the words of the penitent 
thief (verses 40-42) can hardly be explained 
except by the impression which the prayer of 
Jesus had produced on him. The question 
has been asked, for whom our Lord prayed. 
Ancient commentators generally, Bengel, 
Kuinél, Ewald, and others, say, the Roman 
soldiers, with especial reference to the close 
of the prayer: Meyer, His enemies, specially 
the Jews: this has strong support in St. 
Peter’s words, recorded by St. Luke, Acts iii. 
17, “I wot that through ignorance ye did it, 
as did also your rulers:” and in St. Paul’s 
specific statement, 1 Cor. ii. 8: “for had they 
known it they would not have crucified 


the Lord of glory.” Both passages seem 
evidently to refer to these words of our Lord. 
Bengel observes that the first and the last 
prayer of Jesus on the cross begin with 
“ Father ” (verse 46). 


35. the rulers also with them.) ‘The words 
“with them,” before “ derided,” are not found 
in the best MSS, and are rightly omitted by 
late editors: thus the mockery, according to 
Luke, would be that of the rulers, to whom 
indeed the words given in this verse are 
assigned in the first two Gospels. 

if he be.| Or, “if this man be.” The 
particular pronoun here used marks con- 
tempt. 


36. And the soldiers, d’c.| Peculiar to 
St. Luke. The soldiers were engaged in 
their mid-day meal at the foot of the cross, 
and offered our Lord the sour wine served 
out to them with their rations. See critical 
note on Matt. xxvii. 34. Their words of 
mockery are reported by St. Luke alone. 
They echo those of the rulers (verse 35), but 
translate them. It is no longer “the Christ ” 
but “ the king of the Jews.” 


38. And a superscription, &'c.] Compare 
Matt. xxvii. 37 (where see note); Mark xv. 
26; John xix. 19-22. The words “in letters 
of Hebrew and Greek and Latin” are omitted 
in some of the best MSS, but rest on suffi- 
cient authority. 


39. And one of, loc.) Matthew (xxvii. 44) 
and Mark (xv. 32) ascribe mockery to those 
who were crucified with Him. ‘They speak 
in more general terms; and do not record 
the conversation (verses 39-44) so minutely 
detailed by St. Luke, who in this, as in many 
other important instances, gives further par- 
ticulars of our Lord’s sayings than the earlier 
gospels. On the whole this appears to be a 
sufficient explanation of the apparent discre- 
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saying, If thou be Christ, save thy- 
self and us. 

40 But the other answering re- 
buked him, saying, Dost not thou 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation ? 

41 And we indeed justly; for we 
receive the due reward of our deeds : 
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[v. 40—43. 


but this man hath done nothing 
amiss. 

42 And he said unto Jesus, Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom. 

43 And Jesus said unto him, Ve- 
rily I say unto thee, To day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise. 





pancy, though good arguments are alleged 
by those who consider that both the thieves 
at first reviled our Lord, and that one of 
them afterwards, moved by our Lord’s de- 
meanour and specially by His prayer for the 
murderers, rebuked his fellow for doing so. 
A similar generality in the narrative will be 
found in ch. xxiv. 33-40; and especially Mark 
xvi. 14; Compared with John xx. 19-29. 


saying, If thou be Christ.) We ought ap- 
parently to read with the majority of uncial 
MSS, “Art thou not the Christ?” Bengel 
thinks that the impenitent thief was a Jew, 
the penitent a Gentile, because the former 
speaks of “ Christ,” and the latter (like the 
soldiers, verse 36) ofthe “ kingdom.” But the 
parallel is not complete. The soldiers, like 
Pilate, had spoken of Jesus as “king of the 
Jews:?” and the idea of a kingdom was 
asociated in the Jewish mind with that of 
the Christ. The prayer in verse 42, and 
probably also the rebuke in verse 40, could 
only have proceeded from a jew. 


40. Dost not thou fear God?] Or, “Dost 
not thou” (emphatic) “even fear God?” 
There is a double emphasis in this clause, one 
resting on the pronoun “thou” (as marked 
by the use of the pronoun in the original), 
and the other on the conjunction here trans- 
lated “even,” which throws a stress upon 
“fear,” or rather upon the complete expres- 
sion “fear God:” as if the speaker had said 
“ Dost thou not so much as fear God? thou, 
above all, who art a partner in this torture, 
and nota mere spectator of it, like the jeering 
multitude?” so Meyer, 


41. for we receive, doc.) Literally, “ For 
we are receiving back things worthy of what 
we did:” the verb which we here translate 
“did,” having special reference to the moral 
aspect of actions. 


but this, dsc.) Or, “but this one did 
nothing amiss.” On the last word Meyer 
remarks that “the very general expression 
marks innocence all the more strongly.” 


42. And he said, tc.) The text is well 
supported, but late editors adopt a different 
reading, viz., “ And he said, Jesus, remember 
me when thou comest in thy kingdom.” 
The faith of the penitent thief looked forward 


not merely to a kingdom of the Christ, but 
to a kingdom beyond the grave, since he 
could see the Sovereign of that kingdom in 
one who was at the point of death. He 
believed in the coming of the Christ, not 
into his kingdom, as the Authorised Version 
would lead us to understand, but to earth, 
He being already in His kingdom—invested 
with the kingly dignity (compare Matt. xxv. 
31 where the Son of Man, called below “the 
king,” is said to “come in his glory ”). Meyer 
observes, in answer to a captious objection, 
“The thief must have become acquainted 
with the predictions of Jesus concerning 
His coming, which may very easily have 
been the case at Jerusalem, and does not 
directly presuppose any instructions on the 
part of Jesus; although he may also have 
heard Him himself, and still remembered 
what he heard. The extraordinary cha- 
racter of his painful position in the very face 
of death, produced as a consequence an 
extraordinary action of firm faith in those 
predictions.” The common statement that 
his faith surpassed that of the Apostles at this 
time may be accepted, but with some reser- 
vation ; see Matt. xx. 20; Mark x. 37, and 
note on the latter passage. 


43. To day.) ‘This is the emphatic word, 
and it is to be taken with what follows. 
So all the best commentators, ancient and 
modern, including Cornelius a Lapide and 
other Romanists, though the text, taken ac- 
cording to the more obvious meaning of the 
words, appears to leave no room for Pur- 
gatory. An old but forced construction 
connects it with the preceding words, “I 
say.” The thief had looked forward to the 
return of Jesus in glory, some time after 
His death, and he hoped that he would 
not then be forgotten. Jesus assures Him 
of immediate bliss in His own presence. 


_ paradise.| The word, which is of Per- 
sian origin, properly means a park or garden. 
It is used (Gen. ii. 8, LXX Version) of the 
garden of Eden. It is also used in two other 
places of the N. T., viz., 2 Cor. xii. 4, where it 
seems to be equivalent (verse 2) to “the third 
heaven,” and Rev. ii. 7, where from the men- 
tion of “the tree of life” it is apparently the 
same as the restored Eden figured in Rev. xxi., 


yr, land. 


v. 44—51.] 


44 And it was about the sixth 
hour, and there was a darkness over 
all the earth until the ninth hour. 

45 And the sun was darkened, 
and the veil of the temple was rent 
in the midst. 

46 T And when Jesus had cried 


Ps.31.s. with a loud voice, he said, £ Father, 


into thy hands I commend my spirit : 
and having said thus, he gave up the 
ghost. 

47 Now when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified God, 
saying, Certainly this was a righteous 
man. 

48 And all the people that came 
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together to that sight, beholding the 
things which were done, smote their 
breasts, and returned. 

49 And all his acquaintance, and 
the women that followed him from 
Galilee, stood afar off, beholding 
these things. 


50 T %And, behold, there was a %Matt.27. 


man named Joseph, a counsellor ; 5” 
and he was a good man, and a 
just : 

51 (The same had not consented 
to the counsel and deed of them ;) 
he was of Arimathza, a city of the 
Jews: who also himself waited for 
the kingdom of God. 





xxii. as the New Jerusalem. The language of 
our Lord is general, and figurative, but yet, 
as we cannot doubt, in full accordance with 
the truth concerning the unseen world. 
“ We are not to understand by this paradise, 
the heavenly paradise, 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. ii. 
7; but a part of Sheol, opposed to Gehenna, 
and called indifferently paradise and Abra- 
ham’s bosom [compare ch. xvi. 22]. He to 
whom this promise was made could have 
understood nothing else: and the Lord, who 
from the moment of His death till His re- 
surrection, remained in the separate state, 
could have intended nothing else” (Ooster= 
zee). 

44. And it was, dsc.) Compare Matt. 
xxvii. 45 (where see note); Mark xv. 33. Per- 
haps we ought to read, and it was already 
about, &c. The language of St. Luke, as usual, 
is more exact as regards time, than that of SS. 
Matthew and Mark. The other Evangelists 
give us other particulars of our Saviour’s 
death (Matt. xxvii. 46-50; Mark xv. 34-37; 
John xix. 28-33); St. Luke, with his usual 
sparingness of details, hurries to the con- 
clusion. 

45. And the sun was darkened.| Peculiar 
to St. Luke. It is added to explain the 
phenomenon mentioned in the previous verse. 


and the veil.| The other Synoptists men- 
tion this portent, both in the same words, 
and immediately after the death of Christ. 
St. Luke mentions it before, and in different 
words, shewing evidently that his account is 
independent. There is no contradiction, as 
neither of the Evangelists tells us at what 
point this event occurred. 


46. loud voice.| Compare Matt. xxvii. 
50; Mark xv. 37: the words are not given 
by the other Evangelists. 


Father, into, Wc.) From Psalm xxxi. 5. 


A distinct trace of these last words is found 
in John xix. 30, “gave up the ghost,” or, 
rather, “yielded up,” or “ handed over,” “ his 
spirit.” 

47. he glorified God.) Peculiar to St. Luke. 


a righteous man.) A Gentile rendering of 
the words found in Matthew and Mark-- 
“the Son of God.” 


48. And all the people, doc] Or, “and 
all the multitudes” (or “crowds”) 
“which had come together for that 
sight” (or “spectacle”), “when they had 
seen what took place” (the earthquake, 
darkness, &c.), “turned back, smiting 
their breasts” (in token of penitence. 
Compare Acts ii. 37). 


49. And all, dc.) Or, “but all,” &c.; 
as distinguished from the multitudes just 
spoken of. Matthew (xxvii. 55, 56) and 
Mark (xv. 40, 41) mention the women here 
spoken of, and name some of them: compare 
also John xix. 25-27. 


from Galilee.) Compare, and see note on, 
ch. vill. 2, 3. 


50-54. THE BURIAL. 


50. a counsellor.) Ie. a member of the 
Sanhedrim; “an honourable counsellor” 
(Mark xv. 43). 


a good man, dsc.) This and the next 
clause are peculiar to St. Luke. The Evan- 
gelist, having just told us that Joseph was a 
member of the Sanhedrim, is careful to 
explain that he had taken no part in the con- 
demnation of Jesus. St. John alone (ch. xix. 
39) tells us that Nicodemus also took part in 
our Lord’s burial. 


51. who also himself, dsc.] So Mark xv. 
43 (compare ch, ii, 25). In place of this ex- 
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52 This man went unto Pilate, 
and begged the body of Jesus. 

53 And he took it down, and 
wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a 
sepulchre that was hewn in stone, 
wherein never man before was laid. 

54 And that day was the prepa- 
ration, and the sabbath drew on. 

55 And the women also, which 
came with him from Galilee, followed 
after, and beheld the sepulchre, and 
how his body was laid. 

56 And they returned, and pre- 
pared spices and ointments; and 
rested the sabbath day according to 
the commandment. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1 Christs resurrection is declared by two angels 
to the women that come to the sepulchre. 9 
These report it to others. 13 Christ himself 
appeareth to the two disciples that went to 
Emmaus: 36 afterwards he appeareth to the 





pression Matthew (xxvii. 57) has: “ who also 
himself was Jesus’ disciple ;” John (xix. 38) 
adds: “but secretly for fear of the Jews.” 


waited.) Or, “was waiting for.” 


53. wherein never, &’c.] Compare John 
xix. 41. 

54, drew on.) Quite literally, “was dawn- 
ing,” or “ was beginning to shine.” ‘The origi- 
nal word, which is properly used of the opening 
of the natural day, is here transferred to that 
of the conventional day, which began (with 
the Jews) in the evening. So De Wette, 
Meyer, Godet, Oosterzee, and most com- 
mentators. Kuindl thinks there is an allusion 
to the lighting up of candles on the eve of a 
Jewish festival. The first interpretation is 
doubtless the true one. Matthew (xxvii. 57) 
and Mark (xv. 42) say that “the even was 
come.” 


55. And the women, Wc.) Probably we 
ought to read, “ And women followed, those 
which had come with him from Galilee, and 
beheld,” &c. Compare Matt. xxvii. 61; 
Mark xv. 47; and see above, verse 49 ; ch. viii. 
By Be 

56. And they returned] I. e. from the 
sepulchre, as in ch. xxiv. 9. 


and rested, dsc.) The closing words of 
this chapter and the opening of chapter xxiv. 
ought rather to run thus: “and for the 
sabbath-day indeed they rested accord- 
ing to the commandment; but on the 
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[v. 52—6. 


apostles, and reproveth their unbelief; 47 
giveth them a charge: 49 promiseth the 
Holy Ghost: 51 and so ascendeth into 
heaven. 


OW “upon the first day of the 2 mate. 


week, very early in the* 
morning, they came unto the sepul- 
chre, bringing the spices which they 
had prepared, and certain others with 
them. 

2 And they found the stone rolled 
away from the sepulchre. 

3 And they entered in, and found 
not the body of the Lord Jesus. 

4 And it came to pass, as they 
were much perplexed thereabout, be- 
hold, two men stood by them in 
shining garments : 

5 And as they were afraid, and 
bowed down their faces to the earth, 
they said unto them, Why seek ye 
'the living among the dead? 


first day of the week, very early, they 
came,” &c, 


CHAP. XXIV.—1-11. THE APPEARANCES 
TO HOLY WOMEN. 


1. Now upon.) Or “but upon:” see on 
ch. xxiii. 56. In the account of the events 
which occurred on the morning of the Re- 
surrection (verses 1-12) there is little in 
common between the Evangelists (see Matt. 
xxviii. 1-10; Mark xvi. 2-11; John xx. 
I-18). 


very early in the morning.| Or “at early 
dawn:” “when it was yet dark” (John 
XX. I). 


and certain others with them.| This clause 
which is wanting in N B, though found in 
several uncial MSS, was probably inserted to 
bring the text into harmony with Mark xvi. 1. 


2. the stone rolled away.| St. Luke has 
not yet mentioned the stone. But see Matt. 
xxvii. 60; Mark xv. 46. Mark explains (xvi. 
4) that the stone was very great. 


4. two men.) From this it must be in- 
ferred that these holy women were not the 
same as those who are spoken of in Matt. 
xxviii. 2; and Mark xvi. 1; on both which 
passages see notes. 


5. Why seek ye, do'c.] With the rebuke to 
the disciples compare the words of the two 
angels after the Ascension, Acts i. 11. The 
ground of the rebuke lies in the designation 


l Or, hi 
6 He is not here, but is risen: %5, 


} 


Matt. 17. 


pr 


v. 7--13.] 


remember how he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee, 

7 Saying, The Son of man must 
be delivered into the hands of sinful 
men, and be crucified, and the third 
day rise again. 

8 And they 
words, 

g And returned from the sepul- 
chre, and told all these things unto 
the eleven, and to all the rest. 

10 It was Mary Magdalene, and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James, and other women that were 


remembered his 
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with them, which told these things 
unto the apostles. 

II And their words seemed to 
them as idle tales, and they believed 
them not. 


12 “Then arose Peter, and ran ¢ John 20. 


unto the sepulchre; and stooping “ 
down, he beheld the linen clothes 


‘laid by themselves, and departed, 


wondering in himself at that which 
was come to pass. 


13 T 7 And, behold, two of them ¢Mark 16. 


went that same day to a village ™ 
called Emmaus, which was from 





applied’ to our Lord “the living one” (abso- 
lutely)—He who hath /ife in Himself (John 
v. 26), and of whom it is elsewhere said, that 
God raised Him up; “having loosed the 
pains of death, because it was not possible 
that he should be holden of it.” 


6. remember how he spake.) Ch. ix. 22 
(compare ix. 44); xvii. 33. Matthew 
and Mark have also a mention of Galilee in 
this place ; but it is an announcement to the 
women that they should see Jesus there 
(Matt. xxvili. 7; Mark xvi. 7). St. Luke 
omits all notices of the appearances of our 
Lord in Galilee, in accordance with his 
usual disregard to geographical details, and 
as a matter which would have no special 
interest for Gentile readers. 


7. sinful men.) The Gentiles, ch. xviii. 32: 
compare Gal. ii. 15 (Meyer). 


10. Joanna.) The mention of Joanna is 
important, as is shewn in the note on Mark 
xvi. 1. Ch. viii. 3. Perhaps we ought to 
read and translate, “It was Mary Magda- 
lene . James; and the rest with them 
which told these things unto the Apostles.” 


11. believed them not.| See note on Mark 
xvi. p. 304, col. 2. 


12. Then arose Peter, @'c.] Or “but 
Peter arose,” &c. The conjunction marks 
the contrast between the conduct of Peter, 
and the unbelief of others mentioned in the 
preceding verse. The whole verse, however, 
is omitted by Tischendorf, and marked as 
doubtful by Lachmann and Tregelles; it is 
absent from D, and some MSS of the Italic 
version which generally agrees with D, but it 
is found in N A B and all other MSS and 
Ancient Versions. It is accepted as genuine 
by most editors and ought to be retained. 
“This verse cannot well be interpolated from 
John xx., for the only reason for the insertion 
would be, to tally with verse 24, and in that 
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case it certainly would not mention Peter alone” 
(Alford). Assuming it to be genuine, it 
agrees closely with the narrative in John xx. 
3-10, of which it gives a very condensed re- 
port, omitting all mention of John, and thus 
showing its independent origin., The omis- 
sion of St. John’s name from the narrative is 
virtually supplied by Cleopas, verse 24. ‘Thus 
we find here a remarkable series of coinci- 
dences. 


the linen clothes laid by themselves.) Ob- 
serve again the coincidence with St. John’s 
account. “And seeth the linen clothes lie, 
and the napkin that was about his head not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped 
together in a place by itself” (John xx. 6, 7). 


and departed, ¢s’c.| Rather, “and departed 
to his own home wondering at that 
which was come to pass.” (So Bengel, De 
Wette, Meyer, Godet, and most interpreters) : 
compare John xx. Io. 


13-35. APPEARANCE AT EMMAUS, 


13. And, behold, doc.) The narrative of 
the two disciples going to Emmaus (verses 
13-32) is given fully by St. Luke, who thus 
completes the brief, but distinct account of 
St. Mark xvi. 12-13 ; where see note. 


of them.) That is, of the general company 
of the disciples (compare verse 22), not of the 
Apostles themselves. Compare also verse 9, 
where “the eleven and all the rest” are 
spoken of together. 


went.| Rather, “were going,’—were on 
their way. 

Emmaus.| ‘There appear to have been 
three places of the name in Palestine, one 
of which is mentioned by Josephus (‘ Bell. 
Jud.’ vii. 6, 6) as distant about sixty fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, and which may 
therefore be identified with the place men- 
tioned in the text. 
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Jerusalem about threescore fur- 
longs. 

14 And they talked together of all 
these things which had happened. 

15 And it came to pass, that, 
while they communed together and 
reasoned, Jesus himself drew near, 
and went with them. 

16 But their eyes were holden that 
they should not know him. 

17 And he said unto them, What 
manner of communications are these 
that ye have one to another, as ye 
walk, and are sad? 

18 And the one of them, whose 
name was Cleopas, answering said 
unto him, Art thou only a stranger 
in Jerusalem, and hast not known 
the things which are come to pass 
there in these days? 
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19 And he said unto them, What 
things? And they said unto him, 
Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was a prophet mighty in deed 
and word before God and all the 
people : 

20 And how the chief priests and 
our rulers delivered him to be con- 
demned to death, and have crucified 
him. 

21 But we trusted that it had 
been he which should have redeemed 
Israel: and beside all this, to day is 
the third day since these things were 
done. 

22 Yea, and certain women, also 
of our company made us astonished, 
which were early at the sepulchre ; 

23 And when they found not his 
body, they came, saying, that they 





14. żalked.) Or “were talking.” The 
verb is the same which is translated “ com- 
muned ” in verse 15. 


15. reasoned.) Or “enquired together.” 


16. But their eyes, dc.) “He appeared 
in another form” (Mark xvi. 12). The 
Evangelists agree in the result, that Jesus 
was not recognised. Mark speaks of a 
mysterious change in our Lord’s outward 
appearance (compare John xx. 15; xxi. 4), 
St. Luke of a subjective impediment to recog- 
nition in the disciples themselves. 


17. ye have.) The word so translated 
properly means “ Ye cast backwards and for- 
wards:” it appears to imply some dispute 
or discussion between the two disciples, 
probably as to the rumours of the Resurrec- 
tion which had reached their ears (verses 
22-24). 

and are sad.) There is a strong weight of 
MS authority in favour of the reading adopted 
by Tischendorf: “and they stood sad,” our 
Lord’s question closing with the foregoing 
words. 


18. Cleopas.| A shortened form of Cleo- 
patrus (compare “ Antipas”), and apparently 
a different name from Cleophas, or more 
properly Clopas, John xix. 25. Of the per- 
son here mentioned we know nothing further, 
neither is it possible to determine who the 
other disciple was; but it is evident from 
verse 33, that neither of them was an 
Apostle. 


Art thou only, doc.) Rather “dost thou 
alone sojourn in Jerusalem and not 


know,” &c.: ze. “art thou the only so- 
journer in Jerusalem who does not know?” 
&c. Cleopas thought that the supposed 
stranger was one of the numerous persons 
who had come up to sojourn at Jerusalem 
during the period of the paschal feast, and 
expressed surprise at his being there without 
having heard of the death of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; he assumes that no other person could 
have been at Jerusalem at the time without 
hearing of it. 


19. mighty in deed, @’c.| Compare Acts 
Vii. 22. 

20. to be condemned to death.) Literally, 
“ unto condemnation of death.” St. Luke here 
omits to mention the Roman soldiers, from 
which Renan strangely infers that he studiously 
favours the Romans; but the speaker here 
naturally assumes the agency of the Romans 
as a fact too well known to need stating, 
especially since it had no bearing on the pre- 
sent question. ‘Thus, too, in ch. xxiii. 47 we 
only learn from an incidental notice that a 
centurion was present at the Crucifixion. 
See Renan, ‘ Les Evangiles,’ p. 254, n. 2. 


21. trusted.| X with certain MSS of less 
authority has “ trust ;” but the text is doubt- 
less correct. 


redeemed Israel.| Compare Acts i. 6. 
22. of our company.) Literally “ of us.” 


which were.) Or “having been” (verse 
1-9). The form of expression in this verse 
(saying, which said) shews how little weight 
the speaker attached to the evidence which 
he had received. 


a 


v. 24—30.] 


had also seen a vision of angels, 
which said that he was alive. 

24 And certain of them which 
were with us went to the sepulchre, 
and found 7# even so as the women 
had said: but him they saw not. 

25 Then he said unto them, O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken : 

26 Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered these things, and to enter into 
his glory? 


27 And beginning at Moses and 





24. certain.| Plural: therefore not Peter 
alone (verse 12, where see note: compare 
John xx. 3). 


25. Then he said.) Literally, and he (em- 
phatically) or “he himself,” &c. 


fools, and slow of heart.| The former 
epithet refers to intellectual, the latter to 
moral impediments to belief. The disciples 
are reproved for not believing the evidence of 
the women, when they would have been led 
to the same conclusion by the voice of pro- 
phecy if they had attended to it. 


26. Ought not Christ?) Or “ought not 
the Christ: ” was it not predicted of Him? 
Was it not necessary as a fulfilment of the 
Divine will declared by the Prophets? Com- 
pare verse 46. 


27. beginning at.) Te. taking His argu- 
ments from. He went to each of the sacred 
writers for evidence, and so “began with” 
each separately. So Meyer, Godet, and 
others against De Wette, who explains “ He 
began with Moses and went on to the other 
prophets,” comparing Acts ill. 24. “ They 
who consult the teaching of Jesus and 
His Apostles with respect to the prophecies 
concerning the Messiah, need not grope in 
uncertainty, but should, nevertheless, re- 
member that the Lord probably directed the 
attention of the disciples, on this occasion, 
less to isolated Scriptures, than to the whole 
tenor of the Old Testament in its typical 
and symbolical character” (Oosterzee). Com- 
pare verses 44, 45; Acts vii. 21-24; 1 Cor. 
SVATA: 

expounded.) Or “kept expounding”: the 
tense of the original verb implies a continuous 
discourse. 


28. went.) Or“ were going:” verse 13. 
made as though.| Or “was making as 
though.” “Our Lord could act no other- 
wise, if He desired to maintain the character 
He had hitherto assumed ; He would act no 
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all the prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself. 

28 And they drew nigh unto the 
village, whither they went: and he 
made as though he would have gone 
further. 

29 But they constrained him, say- 
ing, Abide with us: for it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent. 
And he went in to tarry with them. 

30 And it came to pass, as he sat 
at meat with them, he took bread, 





otherwise, because He desired not merely to 
enlighten their minds, but also to prove their 
hearts; He wou/d really have gone further, had 
they not constrained Him by the force of love. 
He probably seemed about to bid them fare- 
well with the usual blessing ; but they already 
felt united to Him by so holy a tie, that the 
thought of a separation was quite insupport- 
able. They therefore most earnestly besought 
Him (compare Luke xiv. 23; Acts xvi. 15), 
and pointed to the declining sun, with a con- 
viction that their spiritual light would also 
set if they should lose His company. They 
reminded Him that it was impossible for 
Him to proceed in the night (compare Gen. 
xix. 2,3; Jud. xix. 9), and requested that He 
would enter their abode—one of them being 
probably the owner of a dwelling at Emmaus, 
where a simple supper was prepared ” (Ooster- 
zee), In answer, however, to the last words 
of the passage just quoted, Alford observes 
that our Lord’s taking on Himself “ the office 
of the master of the house ... alone would 
shew that it was not their house, but an inn.” 
The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
original preposition twice made use of in 
verse 29, “ abide with us, to tarry with them :” 
it does not mean “in their house,” but “in 
their company.” The entire passage is one 
of touching beauty, recognised by all critics. 
Renan’s words are worth quoting, “L’épi- 
sode des disciples d’Emmaus est un des 
récits les plus fins, les plus nuancés qu’il y ait 
dans aucune langue.”—‘ Les Evangiles, p. 
282. 


29. is far spent.) Or, “hath declined; ” 
perhaps we ought to read “ hath already de- 
clined.” 


30. sat at meat.) Properly, “reclined,” 
according to the usual custom. See on ch. 
Ob, T4: 

he took bread, dsc.) Or, “having taken 
the bread he gave thanks, and having 
broken it he gaveuntothem.” The actions 
here ascribed to our Lord recall those re- 
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and blessed it, and brake, and gave 
to them, 
31 And their eyes were opened, 


1 Or, and they knew him; and he 'van- 
ceased to . z ` 
be seen of ished out of their sight. 


them. 


32 And they said one to another, 
Did not our heart burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the scrip- 
tures ? 

33 And they rose up the same 
hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and 
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found the eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them, 

34 Saying, The Lord is risen in- 
deed, and hath appeared to Simon. 

35 And they told what things 
were done in the way, and how he 
was known of them in breaking of 


bread. 


36 (And as they thus spake, f Mark 


Jesus himself stood in the midst of `" 
them, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you. 





lated at the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
(ch. xxii. 19); but they equally remind us of 
the Miracle of the Loaves (ch. ix. 16), and if 
He was recognised by the two disciples in 
breaking of bread (verse 35), this was not 
because it reminded them of the Last Supper, 
at which the apostles only were present (see 
on verse 18), but because our Lord had pro- 
bably often so acted in presiding at the com- 
mon meals of His disciples. 


31. were opened.| Opposed to were holden, 
verse 16. It is evident from this that the full 
recognition took place in consequence of the 
removal of the supernatural impediment 
which had hitherto prevented it. 


he vanished, dc.) “The expression is a 
peculiarly strong one, implying a sudden 
and supernatural disappearance. His Body 
was now approaching its glorified condition, 
and obeyed more freely than before the will 
of His Spirit. Moreover, we must recollect 
that, properly speaking, Jesus was already no 
longer with them (verse 44), and that the 
marvel lay rather in His appearance than in 
His disappearance” (Godet). Compare John 
XX. 19, 26. 


32. Did not our heart burn?] Or, “Was 
not our heart burning?” (compare Ps. 
xxxix, 3). They now remembered that they 
had felt the power of our Lord’s words while 
He was yet unknown to them, and they re- 
proached themselves for not having had the 
sense to draw the inference that it was Jesus 
Himself who spoke to them. 


with us.) Rather, “to us:” they had 
listened to a continuous discourse (see on 
verse 27). 


33. And they rose, b’c.] It was about 
sunset (that is to say, about 6 P.M.) when our 
Lord vanished out of the sight of the two 
disciples at Emmaus. If that place was dis- 
tant only sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, they 
may very easily have returned to the city in 
time to find the Apostles assembled together 
the same evening. We must suppose that 


the sudden revelation of Himself to them by 
our Lord induced them to abandon their 
plan of remaining all night at Emmaus, in 
order that they might lose no time in carry- 
ing the news of this appearance to the Apos- 
tles. With the narrative which follows 
(verses 33-43) compare John xx. 19-29, and 
the very brief notice in Mark xvi. 14. ‘The 
two appearances of Jesus to the Apostles 
recorded by St. John, appear to be blended 
together in St. Luke’s condensed account; as 
in other instances : see note on ch. iii. 19. 


them that were with them.) Not men- 
tioned by St. John, who speaks of the Apos- 
tles alone. 


The Lord is risen.| In Mark xvi. 13, we read 
that the other disciples did not believe the re- 
port of the two to whom Jesus had appeared 
in the country. It is quite possible that some 
were still in doubt, while others confirmed the 
recital of the two disciples from Emmaus by 
an account of the appearance to Simon. Such 
a difference of opinion appears to be hinted 
at in verse 38, where see note: see also the 
note on Mark xvi. 13. At all events the 
appearance to Simon Peter, which must have 
been subsequent to the visit to the sepulchre, 
recorded verse 12, is noticed 1 Cor. xv. 5, 
where it is spoken of as having been followed 
by an appearance to the Twelve. These 
words are used throughout the Eastern 
Church as a salutation between Christians 
who meet on the morning of Easter-day. 


35. in breaking of bread.| See on verses 
30, 31. 


36-48. APPEARANCE TO THE ASSEMBLED 
DISCIPLES. 


36. Jesus himself.| Perhaps we ought to 
read “ He himself.” The form of expression 
here used appears to imply a sudden appear- 
ance (in John xx. 19, it is stated that “the 
doors were shut”), answering to the sudden 
disappearance in verse 31. 


and saith unto them, Peace be unto you.] So 


v. 37—44.] 


37 But they were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that they 
had seen a spirit. 

38 And he said unto them, Why 
are ye troubled? and why do thoughts 
arise in your hearts? 

39 Behold my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself: handle me, and 
see; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have. 


40 And when he had thus spoken, 


sis BURESAXIV. 


he shewed them his hands and his 
feet. 

41 And while they yet believed 
not for joy, and wondered, he said 
unto them, Have ye here any 
meat ? 

42 And they gave him a piece of 
a broiled fish, and of an honeycomb. 

43 And he took 7#, and did eat 
before them. 


44 And he said unto them, These 





in John xx. 19; the words are omitted 
by Tischendorf with D ; but the weight of 
MS evidence is in favour of their retention. 
“The ordinary Jewish salutation... but 
of more than ordinary meaning in the mouth 
of the Lord: see John xiv. 27 ” (Alford). 


37. a spirit.) Compare Matt. xiv. 26. 
De Wette observes that the appearances of 
Jesus after His resurrection, recorded by 
SS. Luke and John, have somewhat of a 
ghostly character, and that he is represented 
as neither strictly in the body nor out of the 
body, neither, says thi. writer, can we con- 
ceive any intermediate condition. In a 
matter of which we are so profoundly igno- 
rant our power of conceiving is really of no 
moment. “The Body of Jesus was now in 
a transitional state. "We have no experience 
by which to form a clear idea of this transi- 
tion, any more than of that to which it tends, 
the glorified body” (Godet). Neither does 
it appear reasonable to draw a distinction be- 
tween the appearances recorded by SS. Luke 
and John, and those mentioned by the other 
Evangelists ; it is true that they are described 
more in detail, as is usual in narratives peculiar 
to the third and fourth Gospels; but they 
are not otherwise more mysterious, And it 
is worthy of notice that the tone of our 
Saviour’s utterances during the forty days 
is intermediate between that of His words 
during His earthly ministry, and that of the 
solemn and majestic communications from 
heaven recorded by St. Paul (Acts xxii. 7, 8; 
xxvi. 14-18; 2 Cor. xii. 9); and by St. John 
(Rev. i. 11-20). 


38. thoughts.| Or, “disputings.” 


39. Behold my hands, doc.) Compare 
John xx. 27, where, however, our Lord shews 
His hands and His side. The incident 
belongs to the appearance on the octave of 
the Resurrection; St. Luke, as usual con- 
densing the accounts, does not distinguish 
the two appearances. See also Mark xvi. 14. 


40. And when, dsc.) This verse is absent 
from the same authorities which omit the 


latter woras of verse 36, and (like those 
words) it presents at first sight an appearance 
of having been interpolated from John xx. 
27. Accordingly, it is regarded as spurious 
by Tischendorf. But the fact of our Lord’s 
pointing to His hands and feet is already im- 
plied in verse 39, and therefore, such an 
interpolation would not be needed in order 
to bring the text into harmony with St. John’s 
account. Besides, a corrector anxious to 
harmonise would have referred to the hands 
and the side, and not to the hands and feet 
only. 


41. Have ye here any meat?| Asa further 
assurance of the reality of His Resurrection, 
since they were still doubtful: compare John 
xxi. 5. There is, however, no mention of 
eating in the strictly parallel passage of St. 
John’s Gospel: Mark (xvi. 14) tells us that 
“he appeared unto the eleven as they sat at 
meat,” a point which St. Luke has not hitherto 
noticed, thus presenting an incidental coin- 
cidence. This proof of the Resurrection is 
appealed to by St. Peter, Acts x. 41. 


42. fish.| Renan (‘V. J.’ p. 513) looks upon 
the mention of fish as an indication that the 
scene of this transaction was near the Sea of 
Galilee ; but Gaspari (‘ L. J.’) has called atten- 
tion to the fact that fish was brought in great 
quantities to Jerusalem at the principal festi- 
vals, and that Zebedee, in whose house the 
disciples were probably assembled, chiefly 
resided in that city. 


and of an honeycomb.) ‘These words are 
absent from the most important uncial MSS ; 
but it is difficult to account for their 
having found their way into the text unless 
we suppose them to be genuine. They are 
unquestionably of high antiquity, being 
quoted by Athanasius and the two Cyrils, 
and extant in many uncial and nearly all 
cursive MSS. 


44. And he said, dc.) Taking the re- 
mainder of the chapter as it stands, and with- 
out reference to any other account, we should 
suppose that the Evangelist intended us to 
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are the words which I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled, which 
were written in the law of Moses ; 
and in the prophets, and zm the 
psalms, concerning me. 

45 Then opened he their under- 
standing, that they might understand 
the scriptures, 
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read the whole, from verse 36 to the end of 
the Gospel, as a continuous narrative of events 
which occurred at the same time, and that 
he regarded the speech of our Lord, verses 
44-49, as uttered by Him when He appeared 
to the Eleven on the evening of the Resur- 
rection, and supposed it to have been imme- 
diately followed by the Ascension. ‘This, 
however, would be inconsistent with the 
Galilean appearances recorded in Matt. xxvii. 
16-20, and John xxi.: and supposed in Mark 
xvi. 7; and, indeed, with the assertion of St. 
Luke himself that Jesus was “seen of them” 
(the Apostles) at intervals through “forty 
days.” Some critics have ventured to suggest 
that Luke’s original idea was that all the 
events recorded verses 36-53 occurred on the 
evening of the Resurrection, but that upon 
the publication of the Acts he corrected his 
narrative in accordance with other traditions 
which had reached him. Fbad this been so, 
we should rather have expected the Evan- 
gelist to alter his former narrative instead of 
confirming it, as he does Acts i. 1: consider- 
ing his relation to St. Paul, it is impossible 
that he should have been ignorant of the 
appearances mentioned 1 Cor. xv. 5-7; and 
the style of this portion of the narrative has 
very much the air of a summary, as indeed is 
almost invariably the case when St. Luke 
adopts the accounts of the earlier Evangelists. 
“We must, therefore, rather suppose the 
Evangelist to be hurrying to a close in this 
portion of his history, and to be giving us a 
brief sketch of the words and actions of our 
Lord during the period between the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension, which are summed 
up (Acts i. 2) in the expression ‘Jesus . . . . 
had given commandments unto the Apostles’ ” 
(Godet). The sayings recited, verses 44-48, 
were uttered at indeterminate times during 
that period; that which appears in verse 49 
having been spoken immediately before the 
Ascension ; compare Acts i. 4. 


these are the words.) Ie. “This is the 
meaning of the words:” compare ch. xxii. 
37- 

while I was yet with you.| “The expres- 
sion . . . . is worthy of notice, for it proves 
that Jesus felt that His departure was already 


[v. 45—47. 


46 And said unto them, Thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved Christ 
to suffer, and to rise from the dead 
the third day : 

47 And that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached 
in his name among all nations, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem. 





accomplished. He was no longer with them 
otherwise than exceptionally: His abode was 
elsewhere” (Godet). So in John xiii. 33; 
xiv. 4, and elsewhere in the same discourse 
our Lord speaks of His departure to the 
Father as if it were identical or simultaneous 
with His death. 


law of Moses, d*c.| Some have here seen 
a complete enumeration of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, according to , 
the division of them ordinarily received 
among the Jews, the Law of Moses being 
equivalent to the Pentateuch, the Prophets 
to the historical and prophetical books, and 
the Psalms standing for the Hagiographa, of 
which they formed an important section. It 
is not, however, certain that this division of 
the Old Testament was generally adopted in 
our Lord’s time; and it is perhaps easier to 
imagine that our Lord is here referring to 
those portions of the Old Testament which 
are the most full of Messianic types and 
predictions; these would certainly be the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. 


45, Then opened, b'c.] Compare verse 27. 


46. and thus it behoved.| The words thus 
translated are probably spurious: they are 
absent from XN B D L, and though found in 
A are most likely an explanatory insertion. 
Omitting them we should render the passage 
“Thus it is written that Christ should 
suffer,” &c. Meyer, however, translates, 
“ Because thus it is written that Christ,” &c., 
this being stated as the reason for His open- 
ing unto them the Scriptures. ‘The amended 
text will bear either meaning, but the former 
is almost certainly the true one. 


4&7. repentance and remission of sins.| Com- 
pare Acts ii. 38. 


among all nations.) Compare Matt. xxviii. 
19; Mark xvi. 15, and especially Acts i. 8. 


beginning at Jerusalem.| To be taken in 
close connexion with the concluding words 
of verse 49: compare also Acts i. 8. “Both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judæa, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” 


John rs. 
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48 And ye are witnesses of these 
things. 
49 T “And, behold, I send the 


tsx.4. promise of my Father upon you: 


but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, 
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until ye be endued with power from 
on high. 

50 4 And he led them out as far 
as to Bethany, and he lifted up his 
hands, and blessed them. 





48. ye are witnesses.] So in Acts i. 8, 
“ And ye shall be witnesses unto me,” &c. 


of these things.| Of my death and of my 
resurrection. Compare Acts i, 22; x. 41. 


49. LAST APPEARANCE AT JERUSALEM. 


49. Isend.| This verse presents a striking 
instance of the habit of our Evangelist of 
passing from one scene to another without 
giving any indication of an omission. ‘There 
can be no doubt that a considerable interval 
intervened between this appearance and that 
recorded in the preceding verses. Our 
Saviour says distinctly, “I send” (or rather, 
“I am sending”) “the promise of my 
Father,” and the personal pronoun in the 
original is emphatic: He pledges, as it were, 
His own word for the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise. But He also claims to Himself the 
power of sending the Holy Spirit (compare 
John xv. 26; Acts ii. 33), who is elsewhere 
said to be sent by the Father in the Son’s 
name. (John xiv. 26.) 


the promise of my Father.| So in the pa- 
rallel passage, Acts i. 4, “the promise of the 
Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of me.” 
The phrase made use of in the text, appears 
to imply some previous teaching on this sub- 
ject, and in the Acts such teaching is directly 
stated to have taken place. Neither St. Luke, 
however, nor either of the other Synoptists 
records it: the allusion is plainly to the dis- 
course recorded in John xiv.-xvi. “ The pro- 
mise of the Father” is explained of the Holy 
Ghost in Acts i. 5, 8. 


but tarry ye, dc.) Or, literally, “ but sit ye 
down.” Compare Acts i. 4. “ Commanded 
them that they should not depart from Jeru- 
salem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father.” 


in the city of Jerusalem.| Or, as we are 
probably to read, “in the city.” 


ke endued.| Literally, “ put on” as a gar- 
ment: compare Judges vi. 34, where the 
original has “ clothed,” rendered in our version 
“ came upon.” 


50-53. THE ASCENSION. 


50. And he led, dc.) The account of the 
Ascension is only found in Mark xvi. 19 ; 
and Acts i. 9-11, where see notes. The cane 
however, also referred to in John iii. 13 ; 
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Io; I Tim. iii. 16; and implied in the great 
prophecy of the Second Coming of Christ 
(Matt. xxiv. &c.), in the main argument of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. v.-x.) and 
in that of the Apocalypse. (See especially Rev. 
i-v.) Both SS. Mark and Luke mention it in 
such a manner, that, without further infor- 
mation, we should have supposed it to occur 
immediately after the appearance to the Eleven 
of which we read in vv. 36-48. From Actsi. 3, 
we know that it took place on the fortieth day 
after the Resurrection, and zot many (i.e. ten) 
days before the Descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost. 


Bethany.) St. Mark does not tell us 
where the Ascension occurred. Luke tells 
us afterwards (Acts i. 12) that it took place 
on Mount “ Olivet, which is from Jerusalem 
a sabbath day’s journey.” (See note on that 
place.) There is no contradiction between 
the earlier and the later statement of the 
Evangelists. Bethany lay on the eastern slope 
of the Mount of Olives, and the way from 
the village to Jerusalem lay across the moun- 
tain. A portion of the mountain may have 
appertained to Bethany, and may have been 
called by its name. And St. Luke speaks here 
with a certain degree of vagueness; he does 
not actually assert that the Apostles were led 
to Bethany, but “as far as” (meaning near) 
“to Bethany :” and his words are therefore 
satisfied by supposing the Ascension to have 
taken place somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the village. Bethany and the Mount of 
Olives are similarly associated in Mark xi. 1, 
as well as in Mark xi. 11, compared with 
ch. xxi. 37. The traditional scene of the 
Ascension is one of the four summits of the 
Mount of Olives, overhanging, and in full 
view of, the city of Jerusalem, and now, 
covered by the village and mosque and 
church of the Jebel-et-Tur. The site, how- 
ever, is too far from Bethany and too near to 
Jerusalem to satisfy the conditions of the nar- 
rative. “On the wild uplands which imme- 
diately overhang the village, He finally with- 
drew from the eyes of His disciples, in a 
seclusion which, perhaps, could nowhere else 
be found so near the stir of a mighty city; 
the long ridge of Olivet screening those hills, 
and those hills the village beneath them, from 
all sound or sight of the city behind ; the 
view opening only on the wide waste of desert- 
rocks and ever-descending valleys, into the 
depths of the distant Jordan and its mysterious 
lake. At this point, the last interview took 
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“arene 51 2And it came to pass, while returned to Jerusalem with great 
pe ro he blessed them, he was parted joy: 


from them, and carried up into 
heaven. 


52 And they worshipped him, and 


53 And were continually in the 
temple, praising and blessing God. 
Amen. 








place. ‘He led them out as far as Bethany ; 
and they ‘returned, probably by the direct 
road over the summit of Mount Olivet. The 
appropriateness of the real scene presents a sin- 
gular contrast to the inappropriateness of that 
fixed by a later fancy, ‘seeking for a sign,’ 
on the broad top of the mountain, out of sight 
of Bethany, and in full sight of Jerusalem, and 
thus in equal contradiction to the letter and 
the spirit of the Gospel narrative.” (Stanley, 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ ch. iii.) 


lifted up his hands.) In the attitude of 
prayer (1 Tim. ii. 8) and benediction. “ This 
blessing belongs to all the faithful, for they 
were represented by the Eleven and those 
that were with them.” (Bengel.) There is 
something peculiarly touching in this final 
separation of the Saviour from His disciples 
in the act of blessing them. 


51. he was parted.) Or, “He parted,” 
for our version gives to the verb a distinctly 
passive force, which is not found in the original. 
‘The meaning of the expression will depend in 
some measure on the genuineness of the next 
clause, “and carried up intW heaven.” It is 
absent from N * D and some MSS of minor 
authority, but it is found in MSS and versions 
of the highest character, and ought certainly 
to be retained. Assuming its genuineness, 
we have next to consider whether St. Luke 
is here describing two movements of our 
Lord, or one only; in other words whether 
the separation from the disciples here spoken 
of was previous to the Ascension, or was the 
Ascension itself. On the former supposition 
we must imagine our Lord going backwards, 
or turning round from time to time, and thus 
raising His hands to bless the disciples; 
otherwise the expression “ was carried up,” is 
(as Meyer says) a more exact explanation of 
the term “ was parted.” 


and carried up.) Not by an angel or by a 
cloud, but absolutely and without reference 
to any particular agent. The tense should 
be translated literally, “ was being carried up.” 
“The imperfect is picturesque : Luke con- 
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ceives a visible progress of the Ascension, such 
as he has more exactly represented in Acts i.” 
(Meyer.) We must imagine our Saviour 
slowly rising above His disciples, with His 
hands still raised in the attitude of bless- 
ing, until a cloud conceals Him from the 
eyes of His followers. The same image is 
involved in the expression used, Acts i. 9, 
“while they beheld,” and in our Lord’s own 
words (John vi. 62) “ what and if ye shall see” 
(properly ‘gaze upon’ as on a spectacle) the 
Son of Manascend up where he was before?” 
(Godet.) 


52. And they worshipped, do’c.] Or, “And 
when they had worshipped him, they 
returned,” &c. The verb “ worshipped” 
can only signify, in this context, the adoration 
which is offered to a Divine Person: Ps. ii. 
12. (Godet.) 


returned to Jerusalem.| Compare Acts i. 
12. St. Luke mentions the appearance of two 
angels before the return of the disciples in 
Acts i. Io, II. 

awith great joy.| “ The joy of the disciples, 
in consequence of their Master’s exaltation, 
which was a pledge of the victory of His 
cause, already fulfilled the saying of Jesus, 
“If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because 
I said, I go unto the Father, for my Father 
is greater than I John xiv. 28” (Godet). 
“ A prelude to Pentecost.” (Bengel.) 


53. continually in the temple.| In the 
closing words of the Gospel, St. Luke 
anticipates the beautiful description of the 
life of the Apostolic Church which he has 
given us in Acts ii. 46; ill. T: v. 21, 42. 
And they also seem to shew that at the time 
when they were written, the Evangelist had 
already formed the design of filling up this 
sketch of the early disciples’ condition in a 
later work. This supposition would account 
for the rapidity with which he hastens through 
the concluding portion of his Gospel, and the 
omission from it of many details which ‘he 
gives us afterwards in Actsi. See on verse 
44. 
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